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At  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mohonk  Conference 
on  International  Arbitration,  Mr.  Eugene  Levering  of  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  generously  offered  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
devoted  to  advancing  the  aims  of  the  Conference.  In  accept- 
ing the  gift  the  Conference  directed  that  the  fimd  be  expended 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Believ- 
ing that  the  fund  woidd  be  best  expended  in  making  known 
the  achievements  of  the  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  the  Uni- 
versity authorities  asked  Mr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Solicitor 
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United  States  to  the  Second  Conference,  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  upon  the  work  and  result  of  the  Conferences.  Mr. 
Levering^s  generous  donation  has  been  employed  in  defraying 
the  expenses  of  this  publication. 
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To  EuHU  Root  and  Robert  Bacon 


PREFACE 

Tho  following  chapters  arc  based  upon  a  series  of  lectures 

delivered  before  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  the  year 

H  1908.    The  lectures  have  been  carefully  revised  and  much 

"  enlarged.    The  substance,  however,  remains  unaltered  and  the 

conversational  style  has  been  preserved. 
H     In  revising  the  lectures  references  have  been  added  to  the 
Conl^once  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  the  official  publication  of 

I  the  Dutch  Government  for  the  first  Conference  and,  as  far  aa 
published,  to  the  Deuxitoe  Conference  Internationale  de  la 
Paix,  the  official  publication  for  the  second  Conference,  of 
which  only  the  firet  of  the  three  volumes  has  appeared.  Fre- 
quent references  have  been  made  in  the  footnotes  to  works  of 
authority  in  order  to  substantiate  the  statements  of  the  text 
and  to  enable  the  reader  to  continue  his  investigation  should 

^  be  80  desire. 

^f  In  the  elaboration  of  the  lectures  quotations  have  been 
made  from  official  sources  and  from  works  of  authority  too 
numerous  and  too  extended  for  delivery  within  the  limitations 
of  the  lecture-room. 

■  The  first  three  chapters  are  in  the  nature  of  an  introduction 
to  the  Conferences  and  give  a  survey  of  their  positive  results. 
The  fourth  chapter  states  the  composition  and  personnel  of 
the  delegations  and  seeks  to  show  the  influence  exercised  by 

Bthe  delegations  and  important  delegates.  The  subsequent 
chapt4^rs  analyse  the  various  conventions,  declarations,  resolu- 
tions and  vceux  of  the  Conferences  generally  in  the  order  of  the 
Final  Acts. 

I  The  second  volume  contains  the  instructions  to  the  American 
Delegations,  their  official  reports,  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence preceding  the  Conferences  and  the  texts  which,  matured 
at  the  Conferences  and  ratified  by  the  participating  Powers, 
have  become  international  law. 
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VUl  PREFACE 

By  these  means  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  offered  to  the 
reader  presents  the  material  necessary  for  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Conferences  and  the 
importance  of  their  dehberations. 

James  Brown  Scott. 

Department  of  State, 

January,  1, 1909. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

1.   Analogy  Between  Growth  of  Common  Law  and  Law 
OF  Nations 

The  Second  International  Peace  Conference,  like  its  prede- 
cessor of  1899,  endeavored  to  humanize  the  hardships  neces- 
sarily incident  to  war  and  to  substitute  for  a  resort  to  arms 
&  pacific  settlement  of  international  grievances,  which,  if 
unsettled,  might  lead  to  war  or  make  the  maintenance  of 
pacific  relations  difficult  and  problematical.  The  Conference 
of  1907,  no  more  than  its  immediate  predecessor,  satisfied 
the  leaders  of  humanitarian  thought.  War  was  not  abolished, 
Dor  was  peace  l^slated  into  existence.  Universal  disarma^ 
ment,  or,  indeed,  any  restriction  of  armament,  was  as  unac- 
ceptable in  1907  as  m  1899,  and  some  few  nations  were  still 
unwilling  to  bind  themselves  to  arbitrate  international  dis- 
putes not  involving  independence,  vital  interests,  or  national 
honor. 

Deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  these  projects,  the  great 
public  felt  that  their  failure  necessarily  involved  the  failure  of 
the  Conference,  notwithstanding  that  many  wise  and  humani- 
tarian measures  falling  short  of  the  goal  were  incorporated 
into  the  law  of  nations.  But  we  should  not  in  our  disappoint- 
ment, and  perhaps  bitterness  of  soul,  overlook  positive  and 
beneficent  progress,  and  if  the  Conference  did  not  take  the 
advanced  position  outlined  by  the  friends  of  peace,  we  may 
nevertheless  rejoice  that  many  a  mile-stone  has  been  passed. 
We  must  not  forget  that  an  international  conference  differs 
from  a  parliament;  that  independent  and  sovereign  nations 
are  not  bound  by  majorities,  and  that  positive  results  are 
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obtained  by  compromising  upon  desirable  but  perhaps  less 
advanced  projects.  The  aim  of  a  conference  is  to  lay  down 
a  law  for  all,  not  for  the  many,  much  less  for  the  few; 
to  establish  a  law  which  will  be  international  because  it  is 
accepted  and  enforced  by  all  nations. ' 

,  The  work  of  the  conference  concerned  the  modification  of 
existing  international  law:  international  differences  of  opinion 
and  interpretation  were  adjusted;  doubt  gave  place  to  cer- 
tainty; and,  after  much  consideration  and  rejection,  princi- 
ples of  international  law  were  fortified,  modified  in  part,  or 
wholly  discarded.  A  complete  code  was  not  outlined — it  is 
doubtful  whether  custom  and  usage  are  ripe  for  codification 
— but  important  topics  of  international  law  were  given  the 
symmetry  and  precision  of  a  code. 

It  may  be  maintained  that  international  law  is  law  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  or  it  may  be  contended  that  it  lacks 
an  essential  element  of  law,  because  there  is  no  international 
sheriff:  that  it  is  international  morality  or  ethics;  or  that 
finally  a  law  of  nations  is  the  occupation  of  the  theorist  and 
the  hope  of  the  dreamer.  However  opinions  may  differ  as 
to  the  nature  of  international  law,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  certain  rules  and  regulations  which  do  by  common 
consent  control  the  conduct  of  independent  nations,  nor  can 
there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  enlightened  people  of  all 
countries  take  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  In  international 
law,  and  share  the  hope  of  the  dreamer,  not  only  that  greater 
definiteness  may  be  given  to  its  principles,  but  that  the 
principles  themselves  may  be  developed  and  applied  with  the 
regularity,  certainty  and  accuracy  of  a  municipal  code. 

From  the  cell  of  the  cloister  international  law  passed  into 
the  study  of  the  philosopher,  the  jurist,  and  the  scholar;  from 
the  study  it  entered  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  and  for  two  cen- 
turies and  more  a  recognized  system  of  international  law  has 
determined  the  foreign  relations  of  nations;  from  the  cabinet  to 
courts  of  justice,  where  the  rights  of  nations,  as  well  as  individ- 
uals have  been  debated  and  declared;  and  6nally,  from  the 
court-room,  international  law  has  made  its  way  to  the  people, 
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who,  in  last  resort,  dominate  court  and  cabinet,  and  enlist  b 
their  service  scholar  as  well  as  priest. 

It  was  a  wise  remark  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  that  consti- 
tutions are  not  made;  they  grow,  for  history  demonstrates 
that  umnatural  unioas  dissolve;  that  unnatural  alliances  have 
little  permanency;  that  constitutions  struck  off  at  the  heat  of 
a  moment  in  times  of  excitement  disappear  with  the  causes  to 
which  they  owe  their  origin.  Constitutions  are,  in  a  large  and 
broad  sense  of  the  word,  codifications.  They  put  into  written 
and  permanent  form  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  past, 
and  they  last  because  the  spirit  underlying  these  usages  and 
customs  is  wrapped  up  with  the  existence  and  destiny  of 
the  people.  The  CJonstitution  of  the  United  States  has  lasted, 
because  it  was  based  upon  the  usages  and  customs  of  England, 
as  modified  by  the  experience  in  the  colonies,  and  the  Consti- 
tution will  last  as  long  as  it  answers  the  needs  of  its  framers, 
and  no  longer.  To  understand,  however,  the  Constitution, 
En^ish  customs  and  usages  must  be  studied,  and  to  predict 
the  lines  of  development  we  must  interpret  the  language  of 
the  Constitution  in  the  light  of  its  origin,  and  apply  it  to  the 
concrete  case  under  investigation.  It  is  the  same  with  law. 
Law  is  not  imposed  as  a  system  upon  the  people.  Isolated 
usage  develops  into  habit;  the  habit  becomes  crystallized  into 
custom ;  and  to  custom  there  is  given,  consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously, the  force  of  law. 

The  common  law  of  England  is  not  due  to  the  wisdom  of 
any  one  person  or  of  any  one  age.  It  grew  to  meet  a  need;  it 
changed  with  that  need,  and  disappeared  when  it  could  no 
longer  subserve  a  useful  purpose.  It  is  a  growth,  an  organism, 
not  a  crystalli2ation. 

When,  however,  the  process  of  development  did  not  keep 
abreast  of  the  age,  or  when  new  and  unsuspected  needs 
required  special  treatment,  statutes  made  their  appearance  to 

pply  the  lack  or  to  correct  the  evil.  The  statute  would  be 
Jpcciai  if  a  special  point  were  involved.  The  statute  would  be 
gcmcral  in  its  terms  if  the  evil  to  be  corrected  was  general,  or 
the  need  of  the  statute  was  of  a  general,  wide-spread  nature. 
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The  more  rapid  the  development  of  the  country,  the  greater 
and  more  diversified  become  the  needs  of  an  enterprising  and 
progressive  conamunity,  and,  consequently,  the  more  frequent 
would  be  and  must  be  the  resort  to  statutory  enactments,  m 
order  to  safeguard  the  rights  and  interests  created  as  the 
result  of  changed  conditions.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  system 
of  law  in  its  early  stages  springs  directly  out  of  the  needs  of  the 
people.     If  the  needs  be  simple,  the  law,  of  which  custom  is 

I  the  very  life,  is  simple.  It  is  said  to  be  unwritten  in  the  sense 
thai  no  custom  is  at  once  the  law  and  the  evidence,  although 
in  process  of  time  the  customs  are  naturally  reduced  to  writing 
by  people  learned  in  customary  law,  and  it  is  given  precision 
by  decrees  of  courts  of  justice.  Complex  sitiiations  give  rise 
to  a  complex  system  of  law^  and  the  natural  development  of 
custom  not  being  sufficient^  the  legislature  steps  in  by  statute 
to  accelerate  the  development  and  to  give  to  the  system  of  law 
the  clearness,  the  solidity,  and  the  refinement  necessary  for 
a  complicated  and  progressive  civilization.  In  this  devel- 
opment, then,  we  have  the  local  usage,  the  custom,  and  the 
statute. 

^  If  we  turn  from  the  common  law  to  international  law,  we 
find  that  the  couree  of  development  of  the  common  law  of 
nations  has  been  singularly  like  that  of  the  common  law  of 
England. 

We  first  have  the  usages  of  enlightened  nations.  These 
usages  spread,  gain  weight  and  influence  by  repeated  applica- 
tion. We  next  find  that  the  usages  have  taken  on  the  form 
of  custom,  and  nations  from  isolated  or  frequent  usage  regard 
the  custom  as  binding  upon  them.  That  which  is  claimed  as 
a  right  on  the  one  side  becomes  a  duty  on  the  other,  for  right 
and  duty  are  correlative.  The  demand  in  itself  is  a  consent 
to  the  rule  of  law.  The  yielding  to  the  demand  is  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  rightfulness  of  the  custom. 

We  thus  have  customary  rules  and  regulations  binding 
nations  in  their  mutual  intejrourse,  because  the  nations,  either 
by  enforcing  the  custom  or  yielding  to  the  custom  sought  to  be 
enforced,  have  g^ven  to  the  custom  the  weight  of  law.    But 
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just  as  the  common  law  of  England  grew  slowly,  indeed,  imper- 
iptibly,  so  have  the  usages  of  nations  developed  slowly  and 
iperceptibly.  When  nations  had  little  intercourse  with  one 
another,  the  need  for  a  system  of  law  regulating  such  relations 
was  scarcely  felt.  As  nations  grew  and  came  into  closer  contact, 
it  necessarily  followed  that  the  usages  and  customs  of  nations 
were  developed  in  order  adequately  to  meet  changed  condi- 
tions. The  indef)endence  of  the  state  is  the  very  postulate  of 
international  law;  but  the  solidarity  of  interest  has  made  itself 
to  such  a  degree  that  nations  have  yielded  and  must  in 
future  yield  something  of  their  absolute  liberty  and  inde- 
tnce,  just  as  a  citizen  yields  his  absolute  freedom  for  the 
it  of  society,  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
see,  then,  from  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
and  nature  of  the  common  law  of  one  particular  juris- 
ion,  an  analogy  between  the  common  law  of  nations, 
ly,  the  usages  and  customs  of  many  nations.  We  find, 
at  least  we  can  assume,  that  when  only  one  nation  existed 
lere  coxild  be  no  international  law;  two  nations  existing 
[would  have  comparatively  little  intercourse  and  the  rules  and 
^regulations  governing  their  intercourse  would,  therefore,  be 
simple.  As  the  two  gave  place  to  the  many,  and  as  inter- 
became  very  frequent,  the  need  of  a  more  elaborate 
would  become  evident.  Usage  and  custom  would  grow 
meet  the  need,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  insensibly  and 
imperceptibly,  usage  and  custom  would  take  the  dimensions 
of  a  code.  While  this  is  true  generally,  it  is  true  with  much 
greater  force  in  the  present  and,  indeed,  in  the  immediate 
past;  for  the  discovery  of  North  and  South  America,  and  the 
^Knntest  for  the  possession  of  this  world;  the  establishment  of 
^monies  with  the  various  colonial  systems,  and  the  conflicts 
of  interest  that  necessarily  arose,  would  require  a  system  of 
law  adeq\iate  to  settle  them ;  and  when  nations  became  more 
eksely  connected,  more  intimately  and  frequently  involved,  it 
followed  that  the  simphcity  of  the  earlier  usages  and  customs 
would  either  give  place  to  a  more  complicated  code,  or  would 
(heznMlves  be  developed  in  order  to  meet  the  growing  needs. 
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As  nations  thus  became  more  closely  united  or  related, 
previous  usage  or  custom  was  found  to  be  inadequate;  but 
the  spirit  pervading  the  usage  or  custom  was  discovered  and 
developed,  precisely  as  the  spirit  in  the  common  law  was 
developed  in  order  to  meet  a  changed  condition  of  affairs. 
Just  as  in  ap[)ropriato  cases  the  municipal  legislature  stepped 
in  and  corrected  an  abuse  or  covered  a  field  by  statute,  con- 
ferences were  held  between  rulers,  treaties  were  negotiated  to 
regulate  a  specific  concrete  controversy,  and  finally  congresses, 
not  at  the  beginning  but  at  the  end  of  the  controversy,  com- 
posed of  many  states,  because  the  interests  of  many  were 
concerned,  were  convened  in  order  that  that  might  remain 
settled  in  peace  which  had  been  established  in  war.  The 
conference  or  congress  is,  it  would  seem,  not  far  removed  from 
an  international  legislature,  whose  acts  are  submitted  ad 
referendum  to  the  participating  nations. 

We  therefore  find  that  treaties  mark  the  first  general  step  in 
the  development  of  the  law  of  nations  as  between  nations  in 
recent  years,  for  it  is  only  in  the  modem  world  that  treaties 
have  gone  far  to  correct  uncertainty,  to  remove  irregularity 
and  to  establish  a  sy^em  of  international  relations.  The 
special  or  individual  treaties  will  be  comparatively  simple  in 
the  other  respects.  When  the  many  were  involved,  a  congress 
or  conference  came  naturally  into  being,  with  the  result  that 
in  this  conference  the  questions  causing  the  conflict  would  be 
considered  and  regulated^  in  the  hope  of  preventing  a  recurrence 
of  the  conflict.  The  conferences  and  congresses  were  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  dispute.  The  appeal  was  indeed  to  reason, 
but  it  was  unfortunately  belated.^    Interesting  examples  of 

*  In  Bpcakingof  LonJCastlereagh'a  attitude  and  action  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  Richard  Cobden  said  in  his  arbitration  apecch  June  12, 1S49,  in  the 
House  of  Commons:  "  I  want  to  know,  whether  as  good  men  aa  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  could  not  t>c  found  to  settle  these  matters  before,  as  after,  a  twenty 
years'  worT 

"  All  I  want  is,  that  thin  should  be  done  before,  and  not  after,  engaging  in  a 
war — done  to  avert  the  war»  rather  than  to  make  up  the  difference  after 
the  partiett  arc  exhausted  by  the  conflict." — Speeches  on  Questions  of 
Public  Policy,  by  Richard  Cobden,  Vol.  II.  pp.  392-393. 

The  a^^lvantuKcs  of  a  oonfercnce  called  to  settle  in  advance  intematioaal 
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the  post-mortem  appeal  to  reason  are  furnished  by  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia  (1648),  the  various  treaties  of  Utrecht  (1713- 
1714),  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1814-15),  the  Congress  of  Paiis 
(1856),  and  the  Congress  of  BerUn  (1878). 

2.    Conferences  at  Termination  of  War 

These  congreaaes,  however  differing  in  importance  and  in 
influence  upon  future  development,  have  this  point  in  com- 
mon: ih&t  they  were  preceded  by  war;  that  they  owed  their 
very  existence  to  war,  and  that  they  could  not,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  have  met  in  peace.  They  settled  the  immediate 
controversy  submitted  to  them  and  were,  to  this  extent,  peace 
cooferences.  Summoned  for  a  special  purpose,  their  results 
were  mwnly  limited  to  the  object  of  the  call,  but  they  not 
infrequently  expressed  views  on  broader  questions  of  general 
interest.  These  stipulations,  whether  declarator)'  or  amenda- 
tory of  international  law,  and  however  unconscious,  limited 
in  extent  and  tentative  in  their  nature,  were  in  reality  statu- 
tory enactments.  As  such,  they  have  a  general  interest  and 
have  survived  the  particular  treaties  to  which  they  were  inci- 
dental. Indeed  the  elaborate  treaties  are  valuable  today 
Bolely  or  largely  on  account  of  their  general  provisions.  Thia 
is  especially  and  increasingly  so  with  the  later  congresses,  of 
which  the  congress  of  Paris  of  1856  is  the  most  striking  exam- 
ple. Important  in  themselves,  they  are  doubly  important 
to  us  as  showing  the  possibility  of  a  congress  and  as  furnishing 
precedents  for  the  codification  of  international  law. 

difficutlies  over  a  conference  meeting  at  iheendofa  war  for  the  Mettle 
■CDt  of  aoDlraveraiea  have  never  been  belter  stateil  than  in  the  follow- 
(ttf  pi— ge  taken  from  the  speech  of  the  King  of  Portugal  in  opening  the 
Cortem: 

"CoogresMa  which  a«erab1e  in  consequence  of  wars  only  sanction,  as  a 
rale,  tho  advaotAges  secured  by  the  strongest;  and  the  treaties  which 
rcsolt  from  such  congresses  rest  on  accomplishes!  facts  rather  than  on 
n^t.  They  create  forced  shuations,  ending  in  general  une&ainess,  and 
producio^  protests  and  armed  demands.  A  congress  before  war,  and 
tntcndad  to  prevent  war  is,  to  my  mind,  a  generous  idea  favoring  prog- 

fiwiniliiia    Record  of  International  Arbitration  (1004),  p.  78. 
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The  possibilities  of  the  international  congress  were  loet 
neither  upon  the  participants  nor  public  opinion  and  we  thus 
find  that  conferences  assemble  in  time  of  peace,  although 
preceded  by  war  for  the  express  purpose  of  determining  in 
advance  of  war  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  hostil- 
ities. The  fragmentary  statute  of  the  war-congress  has 
shown  the  usefulness  of  statutory'  regulation  and  the  advisa- 
bility of  settling  consciously  and  without  the  excitement  and 
commotion  of  war,  questions  of  interest  to  possible  belliger- 
ents as  well  as  to  the  actual  contestants  in  a  particular  war. 
This  second  great  group  of  conferences  begins  to  appear  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  include  the  Red  Cross 
or  Geneva  Conferences  of  1864  and  1868;  the  Conference  of 
St.  Petersburg,  resulting  in  the  Declaration  of  St.  Petersburg  of 
1868;  and  the  Conference  of  Brussels  of  1874  for  the  codifica- 
tion of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 

These  gatherings  were  indeed  preceded  by  war,  but  were 
not  assembled  to  end  any  particular  war,  and  determine 
the  conditions  of  peace.  Differing  widely  in  their  nature  and 
imp>ortance,  they  have  this  point  in  common,  that  they  were 
due  to  private  initiative,  although  convoked  by  an  enlightened 
state  or  sovereign  in  response  to  public  opinion.  The  Congress 
of  Beriin  of  1884-1885  called  for  the  purpose  of  recognizing  the 
Congo  and  for  determining  the  mterests  of  the  Great  Powers 
in  the  colonization  of  Africa,  is  not  only  important  in  itself 
but  furnishes  the  example  of  an  international  conference  nei- 
ther preceded  nor  followed  by  a  war,  but  bent  solely  upon  the 
prevention  of  international  conflict  by  international  legislation. 

The  Panama  Congress  of  1826  and  especially  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference  of  1889-1890,  due  to  the  personal  initiative  and 
foresight  of  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine,  should  be  mentioned  because 
they  show  that  the  American  continent  was  not  only  familiar 
in  theory  but  in  practice  with  the  idea  of  a  conference  for  the 
pacific  settlement  of  international  conflicts,  and  that  America 
as  a  unit  favored  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  force. 

The  third  step  in  the  development  of  the  international 
congress  is  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  of  1899,  followed  by 
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the  Second  Conference  of  1907 — precuraora,  it  is  hoped,  of  a 
•eries  of  congresses  summoned  in  time  of  j>eace  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  world's  peace. 

I  shall  now  consider  briefly  each  group  and  its  most  impor- 
tant members.' 

The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  was  negotiated  by  representatives 
of  the  countries  engaged  in  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  and  the 
state  of  affairs  established  was  hoped  to  be  durable. 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia — consisting  of  the  two  treaties 
of  Munster,  where  the  French  made  peace  with  the  Empire, 
and  of  Osnabriick,  where  the  Swedes  negotiated  with  the 
Emperor  and  the  smaller  German  powers — was  in  reality  a 
legislative  act,  for  it  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  but  adjusted  the  relations  of  a  large  part  of  Europe. 
Switit-rland,  long  independent  and  severed  from  the  Empire, 
was  acknowledged  to  be  independent  in  law  as  well  as  in  fact. 
Id  the  same  way,  while  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  was  being 
negotiated,  Holland  and  Spain  came  to  separate  terms  at 
Munster,  by  which  the  freedom  and  sovereignty  of  the  United 
Provinces  were  recognized. 

It  is  beyond  the  present  purpose  to  state  in  detail  the  provi- 
flioos  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  It  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
a  conference  of  interested  powers  assembled,  in  order,  by  an 
appe&l  to  reason,  to  sut>stitute  onler  for  disorder,  and  by  a 
recognition,  however  imperfect,  of  the  rights  of  others  to 
secure  law  and  order  for  themselves. 

The  actual  results  and  the  importance  in  international  law 
of  the  various  conferences  known  generically  as  the  Peace 
ot  Westphalia,  arc  admirably  stated  by  our  countryman, 
Wheaton,  from  whose  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  the 
following  paragraphs  are  quoted: 

*  For  ft  U«t  of  important  international  conferencee,  congresoes  or  asBOcia- 
tfioapolofficialrapreseuUtivesofKOvvTmncntti,  exclusive  of  war  Conferences, 
mm  AiMTic^n  Journal  of  International  Law,  VoK  I  (1907),  pp.  80H-S29. 
B«e  al«o  in  the  aame  volume  Judge  Simeon  K.  Baldwin's  article  on  Interoa- 
tioo*i  CoogrcaMs  and  Conferences  of  the  Last  Century  as  Forres  Working 
towmrd  the  Solidarity  of  the  World  (pp.  575-578)  and  Trofessor  Reiruoh's 
Aftitis  on  International  Unions  and  their  Administration  (pp,  579-623). 


The  Peace  of  Westphalia,  1&48,  may  be  chosen  as  the  epoch 
from  which  to  deduce  the  history  of  the  modern  science  of 
international  law.  This  great  transaction  marks  an  important 
era  in  the  progress  of  European  civilization.  It  terminated  the 
long  series  of  wars  growing  out  of  the  religious  revolution  accom- 
plished by  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  the  struggle  commenced  by 
Henry  IV  and  Richelieu,  and  continued  by  Mazarin  against  the 
political  preponderance  of  the  house  of  Austria.  It  established 
the  equality  of  the  three  religious  communities  of  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  and  Calvinists  in  Germany,  and  sought  to  oppose  a 
perpetual  barrier  to  further  religious  innovations  and  seculariza- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  property.  At  the  same  time  it  rendered 
the  states  of  the  empire  almost  independent  of  the  emperor,  its 
federal  bead.  It  arrested  the  progress  of  Germany  towards 
national  unity  under  the  Catholic  banner,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  subsequent  development  of  the  power  of  Prussia — 
the  child  of  the  Reformation — which  thus  became  the  natural 
head  of  the  protestant  party  and  the  political  rival  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  which  last  still  maintained  its  ancient  position  as 
the  temporal  chief  of  the  Catholic  body.  It  introduced  two 
foreign  elements  into  the  internal  constitution  of  the  empire — 
Franw;  and  Sweden  as  guarantees  of  the  peace,  ami  Sweden  as  a 
member  of  the  federal  body — thus  giving  to  these  two  powers 
a  perpetual  right  of  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Ger- 
many. It  reserved  to  the  individual  states  the  liberty  of  form- 
ing alliances  among  themselves  as  well  as  with  foreign  powers, 
for  their  preservation  and  security,  provided  these  alliances 
were  not  directed  against  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  nor 
contrary  to  the  public  peace  and  that  of  Westphalia.  This 
liberty  contributed  to  render  the  federative  system  of  Germany 
a  new  security  for  the  general  balance  of  European  power.  The 
Germanic  body,  thus  placed  in  the  center  of  Europe,  served 
by  its  composition,  in  which  so  many  political  and  religious 
interests  were  combined,  to  maintain  the  independence  and 
tranquillity  of  all  the  neighboring  states 

The  peace  of  Westphalia  continued  to  form  the  basis  of 
the  conventional  law  of  Europe,  and  was  constantly  renewed 
and  confirmed  in  every  successive  treaty  of  peace  between  its 
central  states  until  the  French  revolution.     .     .     .    « 

The  peace  of  Westphalia,  closing  the  age  of  Grotius,  coincides 
with  the  foundation  of  the  new  school  of  public  jurists,  his 
disciples  and  successors  in  Holland  and  Germany.  The  peace 
completed  the  code  of  the  public  law  of  the  empire,  which  thus 
became  a  science  diligently  cultivated  in  the  German  univer- 
sities, and  which  contributed  to  advance  the  general  science  of 
European  public  law.  It  also  marks  the  epoch  of  the  firm 
establishment  of  permanent  legations,  by  which  the  pacific 
relations  of  the  European  states  have  been  since  maintained; 
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and  which,  together  with  the  appropriation  of  the  widely  diffused 
l&ngu&ge  of  France,  first  to  diplomatic  intercourse,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  discussions  of  international  law,  contributed  to 
give  a  more  practical  character  to  the  new  science  created  by 
Grotixis  and  improved  by  his  successors.' 

In  view  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  Congress 
of  Westphalia  and  of  its  transcendent  value  as  a  precedent 
for  further  conferences,  and  in  view  likewise  of  the  demon- 
stration afforded  by  it  that  a  permanent  state  of  affairs  may 
be  established  by  an  appeal  to  reason,  even  if  the  appeal 
was  made  at  the  end  of  a  war  which  had  broken  the  body 
and  curbed  the  spirit  of  the  strongest,  inclining  alike  to  peace 
men  of  affairs  and  dreamers  of  dreams,  a  further  quotation 
is  made  from  an  authoritative  and  conservative  writer: 

"The  actual  state  system  of  the  civilized  world,"  says  the 
venerable  Professor  We^stlake,  *' dates  from  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, which  closed  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  1648.  The  inter- 
couree  between  most  European  states  hod  previously  been 
intermittent,  but  the  multitude  of  representatives  assembled 
at  the  Congress  which  concluded  that  peace  was  in  itself  an 
affirmation  of  the  existence  of  a  body  of  states  whose  interests, 
whether  agreeing  or  clashing,  did  not  permit  them  to  be  stran- 
gers to  one  another,  and  ever  since  then  it  has  been  the  practice 
for  every  state  belonging  to  the  system  to  be  permanently  rep- 
resented at  the  capitals  of  the  other  states  by  resident  ambas- 
sadors or  ministers  of  inferior  rank.  The  principle  of  accepting 
accomplished  facts  as  the  ground  of  international  relations  was 
exemplified  in  a  striking  manner  by  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  Netherlands  and  Switzerland,  and 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the  princes  and  cities 
eomprised  within  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  to  contract  diplo- 
matic engagements  with  each  other  and  with  states  outside 
the  empire,  subject  only  to  the  condition,  which  there  were 
no  means  of  enforcing,  that  their  engagements  should  not  be 
prejudicial  to  the  empire  or  the  emperor.  The  tendency  to 
Mae  international  relations  on  general  grounds  of  principle, 
so  far  as  facts  permit,  was  strongly  promoted  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  the  states  which  thus  enjoyed  unquestioned  sovereignty, 
while  many  of  them  were  so  weak  that  there  could  be  little  safety 

*  Henry  Wheaton's  History  of  tlie  Law  oF  Nations  in  Europe  and 
Amoieft  frosn  the  Karlicst  Times  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  1842,  pp. 
SS-73. 


^for  tbeni  if  groiinds  of  principle  were  abandoned.  And  it  is 
established  that  the  principles  to  be  admitted  were  secular: 
the  pope's  claim  to  supreme  temporal  authority  was  obsolete, 
and  now  the  Protestant  states  in  Germany  were  firmly  placed 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Catholic  ones.  The  modern  inter- 
national society  was  thus  founded,  and  the  states  which  belonged 
to  it  in  1648f  including  those  which  continue  their  identity  under 
different  names  and  with  varied  limits,  as  Savoy  became  Sar- 
dinia and  Sardinia  Italy,  may  be  called  its  original  members. 
Since  1648,  without  reckoning  the  growing  intercourse  with 
states  of  various  Oriental  civilizations,  new  members  have  been 
added  to  the  full  international  society  by  many  different  proc- 


esses 
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»  The  Peace  of  Westphalia,  which  established  national  and 
international  relations  upon  a  basis  of  substantial  equality, 
and  thus  marks  a  starting  point  in  the  modem  law  of  nations, 
should  not  be  dismissed  without  a  reference  to  the  immortal 
work  of  Grotius,  which  owed  its  existence  to  the  horrors  and 
bloodshed  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.* 

The  possibilities  of  the  international  congress  were  foreseeo 
by  Grotius  and  outlined  within  the  compass  of  a  much  quoted 
paragraph. 

W  "It  would  be  useful,"  he  says,  "and  indeed  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary, that  certain  Congresses  of  Christian  Powers  should  be  held, 
t  which  the  controversies  which  arise  among  some  of  them 
^WeetUke'i  Intematiooat  Law,  Part  I,  Peace,  pp.  44-45. 
'  I,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  stated,  holding  it  to  be  most  certain 
t  there  is  among  nations  a  common  law  of  Rights  which  Is  of  force  with 
regard  to  war,  and  in  war,  saw  many  and  grave  causes  why  I  should  writ« 
a  work  on  that  subject.  For  I  saw  prevailing  throughout  the  Christian 
world  a  license  io  making  war  of  which  even  barbarous  nations  would  bavs 
been  ashamed;  recourse  being  had  to  arms  for  slight  reasons  or  no  reason; 
and  when  arms  were  once  taken  up,  all  reverence  for  divine  and  buznan  law 
was  thrown  away,  just  as  if  men  were  thenceforth  authorized  to  commit  all 
crimes  without  restraint. — Gaotiub.  DeJure  Belli  oo  Pacis,  Prolegomena, 
Sec.  28. 

If  the  Thirty  Years*  War  thus  provoked  the  first  masterpiece  of  inter- 
national law,  upon  whose  broad  and  firm  foundation  a  stately  structure 
has  been  reared,  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  was  the  6rat  modem  realisation 
of  the  doctrines  propounded  in  the  book  as  a  subslituie  for  the  warfare 
which  Grotius  sought  to  regulnlc  and  humaniKe,  until  reason  would  fur* 
nisb  an  adequate  and  acooptable  subitiLule  for  force. 
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maybe  decided  by  others  who  are  not  interested;  and  in  which 
meamires  may  be  taken  to  compel  the  parties  to  accept  peace  on 
equitable  terms."* 

Unfortunately,  the  expounder,  if  not  the  creator  of  interna- 
tional law,  did  not  live  to  see  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  horrors  and  barbarities  which  he  deplored, 
for  he  died  in  1645,  but  the  treaty  was  the  first  fruit  of  the 
new  doctrine  which,  after  regulating  warfare,  will  eventually 
establish  peace  as  the  normal  and  only  durable  state  of  things. 

The  various  treaties  bearing  the  name  of  Utrecht  (171^ 
1714)  were  negotiated  at  the  conclusion  of  war  by  the  par- 
ties in  conflict.  They  were  in  the  nature  of  a  statute,  but 
their  prowsions  of  a  special  and  political  nature  need  not  detain 
us.  These  provisions  were,  however,  only  less  fundamental 
than  those  of  Westphalia  and  offer  a  valuable  precedent  for  an 
international  conference.    Again  to  quote  Wheaton: 

The  treaties  of  Utrecht  were  constantly  renewed  and  confirmed 
from  this  time  fortli  in  every  successive  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  great  continental  and  maritime  powers  until  the  peace  6t 
Luneville,  1800,  and  that  of  Amiens,  1803,  when  they  were  for 
the  first  time  omitted.  The  only  material  alteration,  during  all 
this  period,  in  the  territorial  arrangements  stipulated  by  this  great 
compact  was  that  provided  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  1738,  which 
transferred  the  crown  of  the  two  Sicilies  to  a  branch  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  In  other  respects  the  territorial  arrangements  of 
the  south  of  Europe  continued  to  rest  until  the  French  revolution, 
and  still  continue  to  rest  upon  the  basis  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht.' 

■  Grotiiu.    De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  Book  II,  ch.  23,  sec.  VIII,  Art.  4. 

■  Heory  Wheaton's  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  87-88.  The 
Faaee  of  Utrecht  oonsuts  of  aeparato  treaties  made  by  France  with  Great 
Btit&JD,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Savoy  and  Holland  (April  11,  1713);  and  by 
Spain  with  Great  Britain  (July  13);  and  with  Savoy  (April  13),  which 
wen  followed  by  treaties  qf  Spain  with  Holland  (June  26,  1714),  and  with 
Poftugal  (February  6,  1715),  Big:ned  at  the  some  place.  The  treaty  of 
tUtfUult  (March  6,  1714)  made  by  the  emperor,  for  himself  and  the  Empire, 
with  France,  was  modified  slightly  and  finished  at  Baden  in  Switscrland, 
September  7,  1714.     (Woolsey'a  International  Law,  0th  ed.  p.  435.) 

Th«  Kttder  is  referred  to  Appendix  II  in  Woolsey's  International  Law 
(or  the  provimona  of  the  chief  treaties  from  1620  to  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
(1878). 
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Several  geoeral  stipulations,  however,  have  outlived  ware 
imd  the  rumors  of  wars,  for  Great  Britain  and  France  on 
the  one  hand,  and  France  and  Holland  on  the  other,  agreed 
that  ships  of  each  shall  be  free  to  carry  goods  not  contra- 
band and  persons  not  military  pertaining  to  the  enemies  of 
the  other.    To  quote  the  exact  language: 

The  ship  itself,  as  well  as  the  other  goods  found  therein,  are 
to  be  esteemed  free,  neither  may  they  be  detained  od  pretense 
of  their  being,  as  it  were,  infect^  by  the  prohibited  goods,  much 
less  shall  they  be  conOscated  as  lawful  prize. 

H     And  again,  in  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
the  liberty  granted  to  goods  on  a  free  or  neutral  ship 

shall  be  extended  to  persons  sailing  on  the  same,  in  such  wise 
that,  though  they  be  enemies  of  one  or  both  parties,  they  shall 
not  be  taken  from  the  free  ship,  unless  they  be  military  persons. 
actually  in  the  service  of  the  enemy. 

Free  ships  do  indeed  make  free  goods,  and  the  principle 
re-enunciated  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  has  made  its  way  into 
the  law  of  the  world.* 
B     Passing  over  the  various  conferences  held  and  the  treaties 
"concluded  in  the  eighteenth  centur>',  we  come  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  (1814-1815),  which  attempted,  by  a  ri^d  and 
thorough  application  of  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  to  recon- 
struct Europe  upon  permanent  lines,  after  the  crash  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  downfall  of  Napoleon. 
B    In  a  separate  and  secret  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of 
1814,  the  allied  powers  reserved  to  themselves  the  disposal  of 
the  territories  renounced  by  France  in  the  open  treaty,  as 
well  as  the  relations  tending  to  produce  a  S5rstem  of  real  and 
durable  equilibrium.    The  wit  and  ingenuity  of  Talleyrand 
made  the  outcast  a  power  in  the  Congress  which,  opening 

'  It  should  be  said  that  another  clause  of  the  treaty  between  Great 

^ritainand  France  (Article  XIII)  has  survived  to  the  present  day.  and  been 

^^e  measure  of  the  right  of  France  to  participate  in  the  Newfoundland 

^^beriea,  until    by  an    agreement    concluded    on  April   8,  1904,  France 

^^^j^unoed  the  priA'ileges  established  to  her  advantage  by  Article  XI 11  of 

r^  -  Treaty  of  Utrecht/and  confinned  or  modified  by  subsequent  provisions. 
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at  Vienna,  on  November  1,  1814,  closed  its  deliberations 
on  June  11,  1815.  Eight  powers  were  represented:  Great 
BritAin,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  France,  Spain,  Portugal 
mad  Sweden.  It  was,  in  effect,  a  conference  of  dictators  and 
required  the  smaller  powers  to  submit  to  their  decrees  without 
a  share  in  their  deliberations.  In  other  words,  the  great 
powers  agreed  among  themselves  and  legislated  for  the  rest  ot) 
Europe.  The  work,  therefore,  was  largely  political,  but  as  all 
were  concerned,  all  were  regarded  as  present  or  bound  by  the 
determinations  of  the  Congress.  It  was  preeminently  a  war 
conference,  but  it  established  peace — a  peace  which  lasted 
for  many  years.  Its  deliberations  took  the  form  of  a  general 
Btatute.  It  neutralized  Switzerland;  it  proclaimed  the  free 
navigation  of  international  rivers;  it  regulated  the  rank  of 
diplomatic  agents,  and  decreed  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.* 
From  our  point  of  view  the  value  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
lies  not  in  what  it  actually  did  but  in  the  precedent  it  furnishes 
for  subsequent  congresses  and  is  only  less  important  than  the 
Congress  of  Westphalia.  No  one  has  expressed  this  idea  more 
clearly  than  the  distinguished  publicist  SirTravers  Twiss,  from 
whom  I  quote  the  following  passages: 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  history 
ol  European  public  law,  in  proclaiming  the  principle  that  the 
fltates  of  Europe  owe  to  the  community  of  nations  duties  to 
which  their  special  interests  must  be  subordinated.  From  the 
CoQgresa  of  Westphalia  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  special  inter- 
effts  had  the  upper  hand  and  the  cardinal  principle  of  public  law 
WW  the  absolute  respect  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  states. 

'  The  provuriooa  of  a  g«ncriU  nature  are  thus  summoriKed  by  a  recent 
ukI  competent  authority,  Dr.  Oppenheiin:  *'ThG  Final  Act  of  the  Vienna 
.  .  .  comprises  Inw-inaking  stipulations  of  world-wide  impor- 
copccrning  four  points — namely,  6rat,  the  perpetual  neutralization 
«l8wiUeriaDd  (Article  118,  No.  11);  secondly,  free  navigation  on  so-called 
iaUnftCaonal  rivers  (Articles  lOS-117);  thirdly,  the  abolition  of  the  negro 
ikwtnde  (Article  118.  No.  15);  fourthly,  the  different  cloases  of  diploma- 
tie  «Bv>ort  CArticle  118,  No.  10)."  (International  Law,  Vol.  I,  Peace, 
Wc£S6). 

Hm  repUationa  concerning  diplomatic  agents  as  modi6ed  by  the  Con- 
gron  of  Aix-iarChappeUe — everywhere  recognized  and  adopted — form  Arti- 
di  18  of  the  inatructiona  to  diplomatic  officers  of  the  United  States,  p.  S. 


^ 


Napoleon  I  trampled  under  foot  the  international  law  of  his 
epoch,  but  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  system  there  arose  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  community  of  interests  which  has  called  into 
being  the  consciousness  of  a  community  of  duties.  This  con- 
sciousness has  contributed  powerfully  to  the  establishment  of  a 
new  order  of  affairs  whose  highest  expression  is  the  European 
Congress.  The  reunions  of  representatives  of  independent  states 
with  the  mission  to  settle  doubtful  points  of  public  law  have 
limited  the  liberty  of  individual  states,  by  regulating  their  recip- 
rocal relations  in  the  interest  of  the  community;  nevertheless 
these  reunions  marked  a  real  progress  in  the  interest  of  the 
individual  states  by  recognizing  their  right  to  share  upon  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  the  benefits  of  a  common  jurisprudence.* 


1  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  on  the  Congress  of  Yienna  and  the  Conference  of 
Berlin  (1884-1885)  Revuo  do  Droit  International  et  de  Ligislation  Com- 
par^e,  Vol.  X\7I,  p.  201.  M 

The  change  noticeable  in  international  relations  in  the  past  century  V 
has  been  indicated  by  Professor  Joseph  H.  Beale,  Jr.,  In  the  following 
brief  and  pointed  passages: 

"The  most  striking  development  of  the  law  of  nations  during  the  las^ 
century  has  been  in  the  direction  of  international  constitutional  law,  if 
I  may  so  call  it,  rather  than  of  the  substantive  private  law  of  nations.  At 
the  banning  of  the  p«riod  the  fundaiuental  doctrine  of  international  law 
was  the  equality  of  all  states  great  or  small,  and  this  idea,  aa  one  might 
expect,  was  fully  recognized  and  insisted  on  during  the  first  fifty  years  of 
the  century.  There  was  little  development  in  the  law  otherwise.  Each 
nation  adopted  and  enforced  its  own  idea  of  national  rights,  and  was  power* 
less  to  force  its  ideas  upon  other  nations. 

"In  the  last  half  of  the  century,  however,  there  has  been  an  enormous 
development  of  combinations,  both  to  affect  and  to  enforce  law;  and 
resulting  therefrom  a  development  of  the  substance  of  the  law  itself.  The 
associations  of  civilized  nations  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  both  made 
and  enforced  a  new  law.  The  concert  on  the  Eastern  question*  the  Con- 
greas  of  Paris,  the  joint  action  of  the  Powers  in  the  cose  of  Greece  and 
Crete,  and  in  the  settlement  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  Russo-Turkish 
and  Japanese  wars,  the  Geneva  and  the  Hague  conventions,  are  all  proofs 
of  the  increasing  readiness  of  the  Qreat  Powers  to  make,  dnclnre,  and 
enforce  doctrines  of  taw;  and  they  have  not  hesitated,  in  case  of  need,  to 
make  their  action  binding  upon  weaker  states,  disregarding,  for  the  good 
of  the  world,  the  technical  theory  of  the  equality  of  all  states.  While 
all  independent  states  are  stiU  free,  they  are  not  now  regarded  as  free  to 
become  a  nuisance  to  the  worid.*' 

Address  delivered  before  the  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Universal 
Exposition,  St.  Louis,  September  20. 1904,  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Vol.  VII,  pp.  473-474.  Reprinted  in  XVIII. 
Harvard  Law  Review,  pp.  274-276. 
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Tbe  political  regulations  of  the  Congress  were  temporary  in 
their  nature,  not  of  universal  interest  or  concern.     The  former 
jMeeed  away  with  the  causes  to  which  they  owed  their  origin ; 
the  few  univeTsal  provisions  have  lasted,  and  show  by  their 
nmival  that  only  matters  of  universal  interest  outlive  a  con- 
ference.    But  the  fact  that  they  do  outlive  a  conference,  is  a 
wwon  why  conferences  should  meet  and  discuss  questions 
of  universal  and  permanent  interest  and  importance.     Criti- 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  as  we  may,  for  it  was  bas<>d  upon 
intcre4?t  and  greed,  its  work  was  not  only  of  fundamental 
importance,  but  pointed  the  way  to  a  l>etter  and  brighter  day. 
The  next  great  conference,  whose  conclusions  can  be  said 
U)  poeeesfi  legislative  value^  was  the  Congress  of  Paris,  held 
in  1856,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  War.    It  was  there- 
fore, as  its   many  predecessors,  a  war  conference,  but  it  is 
OMuorable  in  the  annals  of  international  law  for  the  fact  that 
i  leriously  and  consciously  began  the  codification  of  interna- 
tional taw.    It  was  natural  that  its  work  should  concern  the 
Itira  of  war,  because  war  was  the  reason  for  its  assembling,  but 
^mg  concluded  peace  and  regulated  the  special  int^^rests  of 
tte  parties  in  interest  the  conference  took  up  broad  questions 
of  general  and  universal  interest.     The  solution  which  it  gave 
itt«  satisfactory  at  the  time  and  is  widely,  if  not  universally, 
noogmsed  as  an  integral  part  of  public  international  law. 

L  Priralcering  ia,  and  remains  abolished. 

The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exccp- 
of  contraband  of  war. 

3.  Neutral  giKxls,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war, 
not  liable  to  capture  under  the  enemy's  flag. 

4.  Blockj\des,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective,  that 
to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access 
tbe  const-  of  the  enemy. 

The  Congress  of  Paris  did  not,  however,  merely  begin 
seriously  Lhr  codification  of  international  law  and  furnish  an 
admirable  specimen,  albeit  within  narrow  limits,  but  it  voiced 
in  no  uncertain  terms  the  sentiment  of  enlightened  progress 
when,  in  Article  VIII  of  the  general  treaty,  it  declared  for 
meiliation  of  the  contracting  powers,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
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recourse  to  force,  should  a  controversy  arise  which  threatened 
their  peaceful  relations. 

Although  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  Congress  of  Berlin  of 
1878,  like  its  predecessor  the  Congress  of  Paris,  was  a  war 
conference,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  its  work  was  not  whdly 
confined  to  the  issues  of  war,  and  while  its  meeting  was  due 
to  the  Russo-Turkish  War  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stef  ano,  concluded  between  the  belligerents,  its  delib- 
erations were  as  broad  as  the  interests  directly  or  indirectly 
causing  the  war.  It  was  in  this  sense  a  war  congress,  but  in 
addition  to  concluding  a  peace  between  the  belligerents,  the 
Congress  dealt  particularly  and  largely  with  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, and  set  up  the  state  of  affairs  which,  while  changed  in  part, 
is  nevertheless  the  basis  of  order  in  eastern  £iux)pe.  Con- 
voked by  war,  it  sought,  by  establishing  a  firm  peace,  to  remove 
the  causes  of  war,  and  its  assembling,  as  well  as  the  success 
of  its  work,  gave  an  impetus  to  international  conferences. 
Such  are  in  brief  the  classic  examples  of  the  War  Congress. 

3.    Conferences  in  Peace  for  Regulation  of  War 

r  But  alongside  of  these  larger  gatherings  there  were  smaller/ 
meetings  that  have  profoundly  influenced  the  future,  and  from! 
the  many,  four  may  be  selected  for  purposes  of  illustration. 
The  conferences  referred  to  are  the  first  Geneva  Convention  of 
1864,  the  later  Geneva  Convention  of  1868,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Conference  of  1868,  and  the  Brussels  Conference  of  1874. 
Differing  widely  in  their  origin  and  nature,  these  conferences 
have  one  important  point  in  common,  namely,  that  they  were 
not  immediately  preceded  by  a  war,  and  that  they  were  not 
assembled  in  order  to  adjust  the  terms  of  peace.  They  were, 
however,  war  conferences  in  the  sense  that  they  dealt  exclu- 
sively with  questions  arising  in  war,  and  in  the  further  sense 
that  the  results  of  their  deliberations  were  meant  to  regulate, 
and  actually  have  regulated,  the  conduct  of  future  warfai^. 
They  all  met  in  a  time  of  peace,  in  response  to  an  urgent  and 
enlightened  public  opinion,  and  they  thus  furnished  prece- 
dents for  the  first  Peace  Conference  of  1899  in  that  they 
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twed  not  merely  the  possibility,   but  the  feasibility,  of 
conferences  meeting  in  times  of  peace.     Had  the  first 

inference  dealt  solely  Mth  the  matter  of  armament,  as  pro- 
pooed  in  the  first  call,  and  adopted  rules  and  regulations  deal- 
ing solely  with  the  question  of  armaments,  the  Conferences  of 
Geneva  of  1864  and  1868,  the  Conference  of  St,  Petersburg 
and  the  Conference  of  Brussels  of  1874  would  have  been  not 
mefdy  forerunners,  but  parallels.  The  second  rescript, 
by  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  Conference,  so  as  to  consider 
the  means  by  which  wars  may  be  prevented,  differentiated 
the  Firet  Peace  Conference  from  its  predecessors,  and  made  it 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory  a  pe^ce  conference.  But  to 
return  to  the  subject  more  immediately  at  hand. 

The  former  theory  and  practice  of  nations  was  that  war  is 
a  relation,  not  merely  beween  State  and  State,  but  between  the 
individual  citizens  of  contending  States,  who^  by  the  declaration 
of  war,  became  enemies,  and  subject  to  be  treated  as  such. 
Enlightened  practice  draws  a  distinction  between  enemies,  by 
dividing  ihem  into  two  categories,  combatants  and  non-com- 
batants, permitting  the  use  of  force  against  the  combatant, 
eveo  to  the  point  of  taking  his  life.  The  non-combatant, 
while  still  regarded  as  in  a  certain  sense  an  enemy,  is  not 
actively  such,  and  a  sick  or  wounded  combatant  should  not 
betreated  in  the  same  manner  as  a  combatant.  He  can  do  no 
harm;  therefore,  he  is  harmless.  Humanity  not  only  requires 
that  he  should  not  be  injured :  it  insists  that  he  be  protected 
axKl  furnished  the  medical  attendance  necessary  and  proper  to 
restore  him  to  health. 

-  The  horrore  of  the  Crimean  War,  due  in  large  part  to  a 
lack  of  adequate  medical  equipment,  the  Franco- Austrian  War 
of  1859.  especially  the  battle  of  Solferino,  in  which  thousands 
of  wounded  died  for  lack  of  care,  caused  a  friend  of  humanity, 
Henri  Dunant,  to  publish,  in  the  year  1862,  a  brochure,  entitled 
Un  Souvenir  de  Solferino,  in  which  he  gave  a  heartrending 
docripliou  of  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded,  either  abandoned 
or  improperly  treated,  and  showed  that  the  quickest  and  best 
noedy  for  inadequate  ofHciat  service  was  to  permit  the  organL 
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Eation  of  voluntary  associations  for  the  care  of  the  siek  and 
wounded.  The  pamphlet  had  an  enormous  circulation.  The 
Geneva  Society  of  Public  Utility,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Gustave  Moynier,  a  name  always  to  be  mentioned  with 
respect,  took  up  the  project,  and  as  a  result  of  the  combined 
efforts  of  M.  Dunant  and  the  Geneva  Society,  an  international 
conference  was  held  at  Geneva,  in  1863,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  a  great  number  of  States,  of  delegates  from  chari- 
table societies,  and  friends  of  humanity.  Without  going  into 
details,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  state  that  this 
conference,  wholly  unofficial  and  due  to  private  initiative, 
influenced  the  Swiss  Grovemment  to  invite  an  official  conference 
to  be  held  at  Geneva  in  the  coming  year,  with  the  result  that 
the  celebrated  Red  Cross  Convention  was  adopted  and  signed 
at  Geneva  on  August  22,  1864,  by  which  the  moral  duty  to 
protect  the  sick  and  wounded  was  transformed  into  an  intemar 
tional  and  legal  obligation.  The  horrors  of  the  Crimea  and  of 
the  Italian  campaign  gave  rise  to  this  first  convention.  The 
naval  battle  of  Lissa  between  the  Austrian  and  Italian  fleets 
in  1866,  in  which  a  large  niunber  of  shipwrecked  sailors 
perished  for  lack  of  adequate  attendance,  led  in  1868  to  the 
assembling  of  a  second  diplomatic  conference  at  Geneva,  in 
order  to  extend  to  maritime  warfare  the  humanitarian  pro- 
visions of  the  First  Geneva  Convention.  The  result  of  the 
labors  of  this  second  conference,  likewise  due  to  the  initiative 
of  Switzerland,  is  known  to  the  world  as  the  project  of  addi- 
tional articles  signed  and  dated  October  20,  1868.  It  will  be 
noted  that  these  conferences  were  due,  in  the  first  place  to 
the  individual  and  private  initiative  of  M.  Dunant  and  M. 
Moynier,  and  that  a  progressive  country,  in  response  to  public 
opinion,  issued  the  call. 

If  humanity  demanded  that  the  sick  and  wounded  be  prop- 
erly cared  for,  humanity  likewise  insisted  that  science  should 
not  improperly  and  needlessly  injure  and  wound  the  victim 
of  war.  The  purpose  of  war  is  not  to  kill  but  to  disable  the 
combatant,  and  while  the  weapon  must  be  effective,  it  should 
not  be  needlessly  destructive.   Destructiveness  is  a  means,  not 
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AD  end  in  itself.  The  ware  of  1864  and  1866  were  decisive  and 
bloody;  the  proposed  introduction  of  newly  invented  explo- 
fflvcB  and  the  fear  of  their  consequences  led  an  enlightened 
Csar  of  Russia,  Alexander  II,  to  call  a  conference  at  St.  Peters- 
burg to  consider  whether  the  means  of  warfare  might  not  be 
humanized,  and  the  use  of  certain  instruments  be  prohibited 
such  as  projectiles  of  a  certfun  weight  and  of  an  explosive 
quality.'  The  conference  was  preceded  by  but  was  not 
Tummoned  to  end  any  particular  war,  and  the  Declaration  of 
Si.  Petersburg — the  result  of  its  labon*— contemplates  *he 
icxistcnce  of  war.  The  underlying  spirit^f  the  Declaration  is, 
nowever,  so  clearly  humanitarian  and  universal  in  its  aim, 
aod  the  declaration  it^'lf  shows  so  conclusively  the  possibilities 
of  enli^lened  international  legislation  that  its  material  parts 
deserve  quotation:  / 


Oonsiiiering  that  the  progress  of  civilization  should  have  the 
etfect  of  alleviating,  as  much  as  possible  the  calamities  of  war: 

That   the  only  legitimate   object  which    states   should   en- 
vor  to  accomplish  during  war  is  to  weaken  the  military  force 

the  enemy ; 

That  for  this  purpose,  it  is  sufficieni 
poasible  number  of  men; 

That  this  object  would  be  exceeded 


I     4^' 


to  disable  the  greatest 
by  the  employment  of 


*  In  1863  a  bullet  was  introduced  into  the  Russian  army,  to  be  used  for 
bfcovio^  up  ammiuution  wagoiu.  which  exploded,  by  means  of  a  cap,  on 
•ootACt  with  a  hard  substance.  The  fear  that  thia  sort  of  buUct  might  be 
CBploTcd  igaiAst  troops  was  ncreased  when,  in  1867.  a  modihcation  of  it 
«■•  flugested  which  enabled  it  to  explode,  without  a  cap,  on  contact  even 
vitii  a  aoft  mbstAnce.  The  Russian  War  Mini»t«r,  General  Milutine,  was 
It,  therefore,  to  sanction  the  use  of  the  bullet,  as  thus  modifio<l,  and 
hia  Government  to  issue  a  circular  to  the  Powers,  inviting  them  to 
drioKktce  to  an  Intemalionat  Military  Commission,  for  the  con- 
of  the  question  which  bad  arisen.  The  Prussian  Govermneat 
«M  disposed  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  inquiry,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  deal 
gnecaUy  with  the  application  of  scientific  difiooveries  to  warfare.  To 
Iks  GtmA  Britain  wa«  opposed,  and  her  view  was  found  to  be  shared  by 
tkt  oUmt  Powers  when  the  del^atcs  met  at  St.  Petersburg  on  October  29 
(Mowiber  9),  1868.  They  agreed  upon  a  Declaration,  prohibiting  the 
kt  of  the  bullets  in  question,  on  November  4  (16)^  and  it  was 
behalf  of  the  seventeen  Powers  concerned  by  their  diplomatic 
irea  at  the  Ruasian  Court,  as  Plenipotentiaries,  on  November 
9  (Peeember  II).  Braail  subsequently  acceded  to  it. — Holland's  Laws 
of  War  oQ  Land.  1908«  p.  TS. 
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arms  which  uselessly  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  disabled  maa, 
or  render  thor  dea&  inevitable; 

That  the  empIo3rment  of  such  arms  woxild,  therefore,  be  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  humanity;  ' 

liie  contracting  parties  engage,  mutually,  to  renoi^ioe,  in 
case  of  war  among  themselves,  the  empIo3rment,  Uy  their 
military  or  naval  forces,  of  any  projectile  of  less  weight  tlian  four 
hundred  grammes,  which  is  explosive,  or  is  charged  with  fulmi- 
nating or  inflammable  substances.  * 

r  The  Conference  of  Brussels  of  1874,  to  which  refesence  has 

I  already  been  nuuie,  likewise  assembled  at  the,  call  of  the 

I  Russian  Czar,  Alexander  II,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  Geneva 

/.Convention,  the  initiative  was  unofficial.    A  French  society 

for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners  o(f  war  had 

elaborated  a  project  and  called  an  international  conference  to 

meet  at  Paris  on  May  4, 1874,  in  order  to  discuss  the  question. 

But  in  the  month  of  April,  the  society  was  informed  by  Prince 

Orow  that  the  Russian  Government  was  considering  a  project 

on  a  broader  and  more  general  scale, 

embracing  the  facts  incident  to  a  state  of  war,  and  designed 
to  fix  the  rules  which,  adopted  by  common  accoid  of  civiuzed 
states,  would  serve  to  diminish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  calamities 
of  international  conflicts  in  rendering  more  clear  and  certain 
the  rights  and  duties  of  governments  and  of  arms  in  times  of 
war. 

The  association  was  therefore  invited  to  adjourn  to  a  more  dis- 
r  tant  date  the  proposed  conference.  The  conference  thus  sum- 
moned by  the  Russian  Government  consisted  of  represent- 
atives of  fifteen  European  states,  and  remained  in  sesmon  at 
Brussels  from  Jidy  27,  to  August  27,  1874.  The  conference 
drafted  a  project  of  an  international  declaration  concerning 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  the  result  of  careful  and  pro- 
longed discussion,  which  marks  in  many  particulars  a  great 
advance.*  The  British  representatives  refused  to  consider 
the  question  of  naval  warfare,  and  the  conference  therefore 
confined  itself  to  warfare  on  land.  The  conference  was  in 
reality  a  deliberative  assembly,  whose  members  were  assembled 

>  See  report  of  Sir  A.  Hereford,  the  BritUh  delegate,  in  Lorimer't  Incti- 
totM  of  the  Law  of  Nation^  Vol.  n,  Appendix  II,  pp.  337-402. 
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(o  consider  the  various  questions  submitted  for  discussion. 
The  representatives  were  not  authorized  to  conclude  agree- 
ments binding  their  governments,  nor  did  the  governments 
themselves  ratify  the  declaration.  It  remained  in  the  form 
of  a  project  until  twenty-five  years  later  when  it  was  in  a 
modified,  improved  and  enlarged  form,  incorporated  into  the 
convention  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  adopted  by  the 
{Hague  Conference.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  Conference 
at  Brussels  was  in  no  slight  sense  a  foreniEmer  of  the  First  Peace 
Conference,  which,  in  one  respect  at  least,  so  far  considered 
itself  as  a  successor,  that  it  took  up  and  completed  the  project 
outlined  at  Brussels  in  1874,  just  as  the  Peace  Conferences  of 
1899  and  1907  adapted  the  Additional  Articles  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  to  the  changed  conditions  of  1907.  Convoked  in  a 
time  of  peace,  the  Brussels  Conference  was,  however,  a  war 
oonference,  iu  that  its  call   was  due  to  the   hardships  and 

rSering  of  the  then  recent  Franco-Prussian  War. 
The  four  conferences  mentioned  were,  therefore,  precedents 
for  the  Hague  Conference,  and  it  is  not  without  interest  to 
DOie  that  each  one  of  the  various  projects  adopted  by  these 
eonferences  was  discussed  at  the  First  Conference ;  that  two  of 
them,  namely,  the  Additional  Articles  of  1868,  and  the  Brussels 
project,  were  revised  and  enlarged  in  the  light  of  experience, 
and  adopted  in  the  form  of  international  conventions  by  the 
First  Hague  Peace  Conference.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  two  of  these  four  conferences  were  called  by  one  and  the 
enli^tcned  Czar  of  Russia,  so  that  we  have  not  merely 
tnal  but  personal  precedent. 


4.    Peace  Conferences 


^|toten»tK)i 

■^    Twoconferences  of  Europe  and  America  should  bemcntione- 
in  pawint;  aa  furnishing  precedents  for  the  First  Hague  Confer 
because  each  met  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  and  each 
neither  preceded  by  nor  followed  by  war,  and  the  mission 
of  each  was  to  prevent  war,  the  one  by  removing  possible 
the  other  by  providing  a  substitute  in  many  cases. 
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The  first  is  the  Congress  for  the  regulation  of  the  Congo, 
which  met  at  Berlin  upon  the  formal  invitation  of  Germany, 
November  15,  1884,  and  completed  its  labors  on  February 
26,  1885.  Of  the  value  of  this  Congress,  a  recent  writer — ^to 
whose  chapter  on  important  law-making  treaties  the  student 
is  referred— says: 

The  General  Act  of  the  Congo  Conference  of  Berlin  of  Febru- 
ary 26,  1885,  ....  is  a  law-making  treaty  of  great  importance, 
stipulating:  freedom  of  commerce  within  the  basin  of  the  river 
Congo  for  all  nations;  prohibition  o/  slave-transport  within 
that  basin;  neutraliaation  of  Congo  Territories;  freedom  of 
navigation  on  the  rivers  Congo  and  Niger  for  merchantmen  of 
all  nations;  and,  lastly,  the  obligalion  of  the  signatory  Powers 
to  notify  one  another  all  future  occupations  on  the  coast  of  the 

African  continent.* 

/' 

The  American  precedent  is-  the  Pan-American  Conference, 
which  met  in  Washington,  October  2, 1889,  and  adjourned  April 
19,  1890,  and  in  which  eigh^n  American  States  were  repre- 
sented. / 

In  the  circular  letter  of/Secretary  Blaine,  dated  November 
29,  1881,  the  conference,  was  to  meet  at  Washington,  Nov- 
ember 24,  1882,  for  the  purp<^e  of  considering  and  discuss- 
ing the  methods  of  preventing  war  between  the  nations  of 
America. 

He  [the  president]  desires  that  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress shall  be  strictly  confined  to  this  one  great  object;  that  its 
sole  aim  shall  be  to  seek  a  way  of  permanently  averting  the 
horrors  of  cruel  and  bloody  combat  between  countries,  oftenest 
of  one  blood  and  speech,  or  the  even  worse  calamity  of  internal 
commotion  and  civil  strife;  that  it  shall  regard  the  burdensome 
and  far-reaching  consequences  of  such  struggles,  the  legacies 
of  exhausted  finance^,  of  oppressive  debt,  of  dnerous  taxation, 
of  ruined  cities,  of  paralyzed  industries,  of  devastated  fields, 
of  ruthless  conscription,  of  the  slaughter  of  men,  of  the  grief 
of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  of  embittered  resentments,  that 
long  survive  those  who  provoked  them  and  heavily  aflBdct  the 
innocent  generations  that  come  after.' 

'  Dr.  Oppenheim's  International  Law,  Vol.  I,  Peace  (1905),Chapter  III, 
pp.  563>568. 
'  For  the  text  of  this  remarkable  document,  see  Appendix,  pp.  751-754, 
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^Contn)< 
|Id  his 


meeting  of  the  congress  did  not  take  place  until  1889. 
on»n)t'nting  \i\Hm  the  Congress,  Mr.  John  Bassett  Moore  says, 
his  International  Law  Digest: 

Of  this  conference  one  of  the  results  was  the  celebrated  plan  of 
Arbitration  adopted  April  18, 1890.  By  this  plan  it  was  declared 
that  arbitration,  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  between  Amer- 
republics,  was  adopted  "as  a  principle  of  American  inter- 
nal law;"  that  arbitration  shoukl  be  obligatory  in  all 
Iroversies  concerning  diplomatic  and  consular  privileges, 
undaries,  territories,  indemnities,  the  right  of  navigation  and 
vahdity,  construction,  and  enforcement  of  treaties;  and  that 
iild  be  equally  obligatory  in  all  other  cases,  whatever  might 
eir  origin,  nature,  or  object,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  nne  nf  the  nations  involved  in 
ibe  controversy,  might  imperil  its  independence;  but  that,  even 
in  this  caw,  while  arbitration  for  that  nation  should  be  optional, 
it  wt»utd  be  "obligatory  upon  the  adversary  power."* 

The  modem  world  was  thus  familiar  with  the  conference  at 
the  end  of  w^ar;  with  the  conference  called  in  time  of  peace  to 
humanize  and  regulate  future  war;  and  with  the  conference 
meeting  in  time  of  peace  to  prevent  war  by  eliminating  its 
probable  c&uses  as  well  as  with  the  conference  assembling 
"for  the  puq^ose  of  considering  and  discussing  methods  of 
preventing  war"  by  a  substitute  for  war,  namely  international 
arbitration. 

The  initiative  of  individual  and  enlightened  sovereigns  had 
the  trail ;  public  opinion  of  the  community  of  nations 
forces  the  hand  of  sovereign  and  statesman. 


arbitra 
■  The 
Kbied 
Hbow  fc 


1 5.    Creation  ok  Public  Opinion  for  the  Conference 

Inflt&nces  are  indeed  rare  in  which  a  sovereign,  of  his  own 
win,  and  without  an  impelling  force,  takes  his  people  into 
eounsd*  and  shares  with  them  the  government  of  the  country 
eotniKted  to  his  care.  Public  opinion,  expressed  through  a 
kKiger  or  shorter  period  of  time,  has  resulted  in  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  relations  bt^tween  the  governor  and  the  governed, 
and  the  participation  of  citizens  and  subjects  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  respective  coimtries  is  nothing  but  a  surrender 

'■  Iat«nutiooal  Law  Digest,  Vol,  VII,  pp.  70-71. 
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r  to  public  opinion.  Conferences  called  by  sovereigns,  whatever 
they  may  have  been  in  earlier  times,  when  the  declaration  of 
war  and  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  were  pretounently  sub- 
jects for  the  sovereign  to  decide,  and  therefore  about  which 
sovereigns  might  well  confer,  are  called  at  the  present  day,  and 
have  been  for  some  time  past,  in  response  to  an  enlightened 
international  opinion,  so  strong  in  volume  and  uiunistakable 
in  terms  that  it  can  not  be  neglected  with  impunity.  This 
public  opinion,  however  strong  and  irresistible  it  may  be,  is 
the  result  of  gradual,  and  indeed  imperceptible,  growth,  but 
it  exists  and  is  certain  to  control  the  future,  as  it  has  dominated 

I  the  immediate  past. 

**  Statesmen,  clergymen,  philosophers,  jurists,  and  dreamers 
of  dreams,  without  a  calling  or  a  profession,  had  urged  upon 
an  unwilling  and  unappreciative  world  the  holding  of  interna- 
tional conferences.  "The  great  design"  of  Henry  IV  and 
his  minister.  Sully,  outlined  a  permanent  conference  in  which 
matters  of  international  importance  might  be  discussed,  and 
peace,  albeit  an  armed  peace,  maintained.  The  Nouveau 
Cyn6e,  published  by  fim^ric  Cruc6,  proposing  a  general  con- 
ference and  arbitration  of  intenuktional  differences,  preceded 
by  two  years  the  milder  and  less  specific  recommendations 
of  Grotius.  The  gentle  Penn,  in  1693,  published  an  Essay 
Towards  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Europe,  by  the 
establishment  of  an  European  Diet,  Parliament,  or  Estates, 
moved  thereto,  as  he  says,  by  the  project  of  Henry  IV. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Abb^  de  Saint-Pierre  and  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  published  their  projects  for  perpetual  peace, 
based  upon  a  permanent  and  perpetual  union,  with  a  perpet- 
ual congress  or  senate  in  which  the  sovereigns  should  be  repre- 
sented by  deputies.  The  philosopher  Kant  proposed  Confeder- 
ation of  States,  a  permanent  congress  and  the  ultimate  aboli- 
tion of  standing  armies;  the  jurist  Bentham  not  only  proposed 
the  limitation  of  armaments,  but  a  congress  or  international 
court  of  justice  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes. 
These  various  projects,  however,  made  but  a  limited  appeal. 
They  may  have  convinced  the  reason  of  the  select  few,  but  they 
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h«d  made  no  impression  upon  the  public  at  large.  The  contri- 
butiona  of  William  Ladd,  James  Lorimer  and  Dr.  Bluntschli, 
bdoDg  to  tlie  nineteenth  century.  The  work  of  Ladd  deserves 
examination  and  consideration  by  reason  of  its  prophecy  of  a 
eooference  and  may  not  be  dismissed  with  a  mere  mention. 

Mr.  Ladd's  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  Congress  and  a 
Court  of  Nations  is  found  in  his  Essay  on  A  Congress  of 

» Nations,  published  in  Boston  in  the  year  1840,  and  it  is  not 
loo  much  to  say  that  this  little  book  contains  within  its  covers 
and  within  singularly  narrow  compass  not  merely  the  argu- 
ments for.  but  the  arguments  against,  the  establishment  of 
both  institutions. 

A  paragraph  from  the  introduction  to  this  masterpiece  and 
one  from  the  body  of  the  Essay  on  the  function  of  the  Congress 
Bof  Nations  are  all  that  can  be  quoted.    The  plan  consisted  of 
two  parts: 

1.  A  congress  of  ambassadors  from  all  those  Christian  and 
ciTiiized  nations  who  should  choose  to  send  them,  for  the  pur- 
poM  of  settling  the  principles  of  international  law  by  compact 
and  agreement,  of  the  nature  of  a  mutual  treaty,  and  also  of 
devising  and  promoting  plans  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and 
mdiorating  the  condition  of  man.' 

In  the  following  passage  Mr.  Ladd  outlines  at  once  the  policy 
of  his  Congress  and  the  actual  program  of  the  Hague  Confer- 


re 


TTw  Congreaa  of  Nations  is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
temal  affairs  of  nations,  or  with  insurrections,  revolutions,  or 
contending  factions  of  people  or  princes,  or  with  forms  of 
(ovemment,  but  solely  to  concern  themselves  with  the  inter- 
eourae  of  nations  in  peace  and  war.  1st.  To  define  the  rights 
of  belligerents  towards  each  other;  and  endeavor,  as  much  as 
poflsible^  to  abate  the  horrors  of  war,  lessen  its  frequency,  and 
promote  its  termination.  2d.  To  settle  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
and  thus  abate  the  evils  which  war  inflicts  on  those  nations  that 
are  deairous  of  remaining  in  peace.  3d.  To  agree  on  measures 
of  utility  to  mankind  in  a  state  of  peace;  and  4th,  to  organize  a 
Court  of  Nations.  These  are  the  four  great  divisions  of  the 
labon  of  the  proposed  Congress  of  Nations.' 

Ladd's  EMay  oo  A  Coogress  of  Nalions,  p.  iv. 
p.  16. 
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The  resemblance  between  Ladd's  project  and  the  Hague 
Conferences  is  so  patent  as  to  need  no  comment,  and  while  it 
would  be  an  exaggeration  to  insist  that  the  Conference  is  the 
direct  result  of  Ladd's  Essay,  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  state 
that  Ladd'rt  project  l)ecame  widely  kriowTi  in  America,  where 
pubUc  opinion  was  created  in  its  Ix'half ;  that  it  was  published 
in  England,  and  influenced  the  peace  movement  along  Ladd's 
lines,  and  that  the  project  for  the  establishment  of  a  Congress 
and  a  C-ourt  of  Nations  was,  by  the  faithful  disciple,  Elihu 
Burritt,  laid  before  the  various  Peace  Conferences  of  Brussels 
(1848),  Paris  (1849),  Frankfort    (1850),  and  London  (1851). 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  tosay  that  had  not  the  Crimean 
War  broken  out  in  the  fifties,  the  experiment  of  a  conference 
would  have  been  tried  and  a  permanent  court  established 
long  before  the  present  generation. 

As  it  is  important  to  show  the  steps  by  which  Ladd's  pro- 
ject became  known,  I  shall  quote  some  further  passages  from 
the  Essay  before  closing  with  a  statement  from  Elihu  Burritt, 
whif^h  would  seem  to  be  proof  pasitive  of  the  influence  of  Tjidd 
upon  the  creation  of  the  means  whereby  international  peace  ia 
to  be  secured  and  safeguarded. 

In  commenting  upon  Saint  Pierre's  scheme,  Cardinal  Fleury 
pleasantly  told  the  author  that 

he  had  forgotten  one  preliminary  article,  which  was  the  delega- 
tion of  missionaries  to  dispose  the  hearts  of  the  princes  of  Europe 
to  submit  to  such  a  diet.  • 

To  which  Ladd  adds: 

The  peace  societies  must  furnish  these  missionaries,  and 
send  them  to  the  princes  in  monarchical  governments,  and  to 
the  people  in  mixed  and  republican  governments.  Let  public 
opinion  be  on  our  side,  and  missionaries  will  not  be  wanting.* 

And  again: 

Before  either  the  President  or  the  Congress  of  these  United 
States  will  act  on  this  subject,  the  sovereign  people  must  act, 
and  before  they  will  act,  they  must  be  acted  on  by  the  friends 


^  Ladd's  Eaaay  on  A  Congrou  of  Nations,  pp. 


76-76 
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of  peftoe;  and  the  subject  must  be  laid  before  the  people,  in 
all  parts  of  our  country,  as  much  as  it  hag  been  in  Maasuchu- 
lettA,  where  there  has,  probably,  been  as  much  said  and  done  on 
the  subject,  as  in  all  the  other  twenty-five  states  of  the  Union. 
When  the  whole  country  shall  understand  the  subject  as  well 
as  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will  l»e  as  favorable  to  a  Congress  of  Nations  as  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts;  and  when  the  American  government 
shall  take  up  the  subject  in  earnest,  it  will  begin  to  be  studied 
and  understood  by  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe.' 

Mr.  Ladd  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  popularizing 
^  the  doctrines  of  his  Essay,  and  distributed  copies  of  it  to 

"  "the  crowned  heads  and  leading  men  of  Christendom/*  as  Mr. 
Burritt  says,  "with  all  the  glowing  sseal  and  activity  which  he 
brought  to  the  cause.  And  it  is  the  best  tribute  to  his  clear  ju- 
dicious mind  that  the  main  proposition  as  he  developed  it  has 
been  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  the  public  mind  of  Christ- 
eodom  ever  since  his  day,  without  amendment,  addition,  or 
•ubtraction.'*' 

Mr.  Ladd  cherished  no  illusions.  He  believed  that  his 
plan  waa  practical,  and  believing,  likewise,  that  it  was  wise 
and  }\i8t,  he  felt  that  it  could  wait  years,  if  need  be,  for  its 
rualizaiion,  and  that  repeated  failures  would  not  prevent  ulti- 
mate triumph.  For  example,  after  describing  the  attempts 
to  forn»  a  Congress  of  Nations,  he  says: 

The  inference  to  be  deduced  ....  is,  that  the  gov- 
emmeots  of  Christendom  are  willing  to  send  delegates  to  any 
0uch  Congress,  whenever  it  shall  be  called  by  a  reapcdable  states 
well  established  in  iUi  own  government,  if  called  in  a  time  of 
peaee,  to  meet  at  a  proper  place.  That  this  attempt  at  a  Con- 
gress of  Nations,  or  even  a  dozen  more,  should  prove  abortive 
OD  account  of  defects  in  their  machinery  or  materials,  ought 
not  to  discourage  us.  any  more  than  the  dozen  incipient  attempts 
at  a  steamboat,  which  proved  abortive  for  similar  reasons, 
sbould  have  discouraged  Fulton.  Every  failure  throws  new 
light  on  this  subject,  which  is  founded  in  the  principles  of  truth 
and  equity.  Some  monarch,  president,  or  statesman — some 
moral  Fulton,  as  great  in  ethics  as  he  was  in  physics — will  yet 
arise,  and  complete  this  great  moral  machine,  so  as  to  make  it 
practically  useful,  but  improvable  by  coming  generations.     Be- 

*  L«dd*a  EoB&y  oo  A  Congress  of  Nations,  p.  88. 
^£«nicaw«y'a  Ufe  of  William  L<add,  p.  15, 
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fore  the  fame  of  such  a  man,  your  Cssars,  Alexanders,  and  Na- 
poleons will  hide  their  diminished  heads,  as  the  twinkling  stars 
of  night  fade  away  before  the  glory  of  the  full-orbed  lung  of 
day.* 

When  the  Conference  called  by  the  "respectable  state," 
namely,  Russia,  shall*  have  become  permanent  and  assemble 
periodically  to  correct  the  inequalities  and  deficiencies  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  when  a  court  of  nations  composed  of 
judges  exists  as  a  permanent  institution  before  which  nations 
appear  as  suitors,  and  when  mankind,  accustomed  to  these 
institutions,  recognizes  their  importance,  the  name  of  William 
Ladd  will  undoubtedly  figure  among  the  benefactors  of  his 
kind. 
p'  The  establishment  of  i>eace  societies  in  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  later,  upon  the  continent;  the  delivery 
of  addresses,  and  the  circulation  of  pamphlets  devoted  to  the 
cause,  familiarized  the  public  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
the  societies;  the  holding  of  the  great  peace  Conferences  organ- 
ized by  enthusiasts,  and  presided  over  by  publicists,  literaleurs, 
and  scientists,  such  as  the  great  Conferences  of  Brussels  (1848), 
of  Paris  (1849),  under  the  presidency  of  Victor  Hugo;  of 
Frankfort  (1850);  and  of  London  (1851),  under  the  presidency 
of  Sir  David  Brewster,  to  all  of  which  were  presented  the  pro- 
ject for  a  congn^ss  of  nations  for  the  codification  of  interna- 
tional law  and  a  court  of  nations  for  its  interpretation;  the 
organization  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  in  1889,  with 
its  annual  reunions  since  that  date;  the  establishment  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Law  (1873)  for  the  discussion  of 
international  law  and  its  codification;  together  with  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Revue  de  Droit  International  et  de  L^slation 
Compart  (1869)  and  the  Annuaire  de  I'lnstitut  as  organs  for 
the  movement,  as  well  as  the  organization  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  (1873)  furnish  examples  of  international  con- 
ferences and  reunions  in  which  grave  and  important  matters 


'  Ladd'fl  Essay  on  A  Conieress  of  Nations,  p.  70. 
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could  be  discussed,  and  conclusions  reached,  and  the  activity 
of  learned  and  scientific  societies,  shows  the  possibility  of  a 
oodiScation  of  international  law  in  the  light  of  theory  and 

'  I  practice.  The  repeated  discussion  of  arbitration  in  legislative 
anemblies ;  the  success  of  arbitration  in  the  actual  settlement 
of  international  difficulties;  the  suggestion  of  disarmament 
or  a  limitation  of  armament;  made  by  men  like  Bentham/ 

bBir  Robert  Fed*  and  Richard  Cobden  in  England,  by  Charles 
Sumner  in  the  United  States/  and  prophesied  by  John  Bright 


*  How  then  ahftU  we  ooncentrfttc  the  approbation  of  the  people,  and 
ob'VtaW  their  prejudicecT 

Od*  main  object  of  the  plan  is  to  ofTectuato  a  reduction,  and  that  a 

taif^tj  oott  in  the  ooDtributtoos  of  the  people.     The  amount  of  the  reduc- 

tioo  for  each  nation  should  be  stipulated  in  the  treaty;  and  even  previoua 

■^p  Uh  apiature  of  it,  laws  for  tlio  purpose  might  be  prepared  in  each  nation, 

^fW  i^iwentcJ  to  every  other,  ready  to  be  enacted,  as  soon  as  the  treaty 

'      rfMdd  be  ratified  in  each  state. 

^^     ^  tiie«e  naeans  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  part  moat  exposed  to  be 

^^■d  ftWEj  by  prejudices,  would  not  be  sooner  apprised  of  the  measure,  than 

^Hbljr  would  fe«l  the  relief  it  brought  them.     They  would  see  it  was  for  their 

adrmatage  it  was  calculated,  and  that  it  could  not  bo  calcuhited  for  any 

^^Uwr  purpose, — Bcntham'i  Plan  for  a  Universal  and  Perpetual  Peace, 

^BRBB.     Bowring's  Edition  of  Bentham's  Works,  Vol.  II,  p.  553. 

i  "*!■  Dot  the  time  come,"  said  Sir  Robert  "when  the  powerful  coud- 

Uita  erf  Burope  should  reduce  those  military  armaments  which  they  have 

K  aachiioualy  raised?     What  is  the  advantage  of  one  Power  greatly  increas- 

ii^  ito  ARDj  azkd  navy?     Does  it  not  see  that  if  it  possesses  such  increase 

for  aalf-prateeiioD  and  defense,  the  other  Powers  will  follow  its  example? 

TW  cooaaqnence  of  this  state  of  things  must  be  that  no  increase  of  relative 

ili«ag:tl»  will  accrue  to  any  one  Power,  but  there  must  be  a  universal  con- 

nnpCioo  of  the  resources  of  every  country  in  military  preparation.     The 

tnt  ioteren  of  Europe  is  to  come  to  some  common  accord,  so  as  to  enable 

vwy  cotsoiry  to  reduce  thoae  military  armamenta  which  belong  to  a  state 

of  war,  rather  than  of  peace.     I  do  wish  that  the  councils  of  every  country, 

or  if  tbo  eounciis  will  not,  that  the  public  mind  and  voice  would  willingly 

profHfSte  such  a  doctrine." — Lohmer's  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Nations, 

Vol.  U.  Chap.  IX,  p.  240. 

And  see  Chap.  IX  of  the  second  volume  of  Itorimer's  excellent  work 
dtiBl^witfa  Ihequestionof  proportional  disanxiamcnt,  to  which  the  reader's 
VUamtioa  i»  called. 

'Cboriea  Sumner,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  public  career, 
<lovol«d  himself  to  the  question  of  disarmiuiient,  the  establishment  of  a 
Gtaopvi  ef  Kationa,  and  the  abolition  of  war  by  means  of  an  international 
oowt  of  Jiiatiee.     Reference  is  made  to  his   three  great  addresses:   The 
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in  a  notable  speech  in  Parliament;  the  growing  sense  of  the 
uselessness  of  war,  and  the  burden  of  an  armed  peace,  showed 
unmistakably  that  an  enlightened  international  public  opinion 
would  respond  to  a  call  for  an  international  conference,  which, 
in  a  time  of  peace,  would  coasider  the  means  by  which  war 
might  be  humanized,  if  not  averted,  and  peace  preserved 
without  increasing  the  preparations  for  war.  The  question 
was  not  whether  such  a  conference  should  meet,  but  who 
should  call  it. 

After  stating  that  *' general  and  perpetual  treaties  might 
be  formed^  limiting  the  number  of  troops  to  be  maintained," 
Benthani  declared  that  "whatsoever  nation  should  get  the 
start  of  the  other  in  making  the  proposal  to  reduce  and  fix  the 
amount  of  its  armed  force,  would  crown  itself  with  everlasting 
honour.  The  risk  would  be  nothing — the  gain  certain.  This 
gain  would  be,  the  giving  an  incontrovertible  demonstration 
of  its  own  disposition  to  peace,  and  of  the  opposite  disposition 
in  the  other  nation  in  case  of  its  rejecting  the  proposal.'*' 

The  statesman  and  friend  of  peace,  John  Bright,  hoped  that 
his  country  might  have  the  honor  of  calling  the  conference.  In 
a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Conunons  on  July  21,  1866, 
he  outlined,  in  a  single  paragraph,  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  proposal  to  limit  armaments,  and  he  suggest<>d  the 
means  by  which  armaments  might  be  reduced  by  international 
agreement.    Mr.  Bright  said: 

Success  in  war  no  longer  depends  on  those  circumstances 
that  formerly  decided  it.  Soldiers  used  to  look  down  on  trade, 
and  machine-making  was,  with  them,  a  despised   craft.      No 


True  Grandeur  of  Nationn  (1845),  The  War  System  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Nations,  (IS-IQ),  The  Duel  between  France  and  Germany," 
(1870) — in  which  he  exhauflted  the  argumenta  on  the  subject.  The  second 
part  of  his  maalerly  address  on  The  War  System  enumerates  and  sum- 
marizes the  various  attempts  and  projects  made  for  the  establishuieot 
of  a  Congress  of  Nations.  For  the  addresses  referred  to,  see  Sumner's 
AddT«flWB  on  War,  with  an  introduction  by  Edwin  D.  Mead,  pubtiHhe<l 
byOinn  A  Company,  Boston,  1904. 

'  Benthom'a  plan  for  a  universal  and  perpetu&l  peace  (1799).  Bowring's 
ed.  of  Bentham's  Works,  Vol.  IT,  p.  651. 
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or  garters,  do  ribbons  or  baubles  bedecked  the  makers  and 
[workers  of  machinery.  But  what  is  war  becoming  now?  It 
depends,  not  as  heretofore,  on  individual  bravery,  on  the  power 
of  a  man's  nerves,  the  keenness  of  his  eye,  the  strength  of  his 
body,  or  the  power  of  his  soul,  if  one  may  so  speak;  but  it  is  a 
mere  mechanical  mode  of  slaughtering  your  fellowmen.  This 
sort  of  thing  can  not  last.  It  will  break  down  by  its  own 
weight.  Its  costliness,  its  destructiveness,  its  savagery  will 
break  it  down;  and  it  remains  but  for  some  Government — I  pray 
that  it  may  be  oura! — to  set  the  great  example  to  Europe  of 
propoeing  a  mutual  reduction  of  armaments.* 


Tbo  British  Govermnent,  however,  did  not  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunity. Indeed,  when,  in  1863,  Napoleon  III  proposed  a  con- 
ference to  consider,  among  other  things,  the  reduction  of  arma- 
me&t,'  Great  Britain  refused,  and  the  refusal  of  Great  Britain 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  project.  But  the  proposal  to 
cmD  a  conference  had  been  made,  the  subject  was  familiar  to 
tlie  public,  and,  as  Mr.  William  Ladd  said  in  his  remark- 
able Essay  on  A  Congress  of  Nations,  which  prophesied  in  its 
minutest  detail  the  calling,  the  organization,  and  the  procedure 
of  the  Hague  Conference,  the  precedents  showed  clearly  that 
a  conference  would  meet  when  called  by  "a  respectable  state." 
Events  proved  the  truth  of  the  prophecy ;  accident  determined 
ihat  Ruama  should  be  the  ''respectable  state/'  and  Nicholas 
lithe  man. 

What  made  the  ruler  of  an  autocratic  nation,  in  which  public 
optDiGD  scarcely  dared  whisper,  the  mouthpiece  of  enlightened 
public  sentiment?  Various  suggestions  have  been  made.  In 
opening  the  first  conference,  the  Dutch  Minister  of  Foreign 
A&in  attributed  the  calling  of  the  Conference  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Ctar's  imperial  house,  which  statement  was  referred  to 
with  satisfaction  in  the  closing  presidential  address  of  Baron 


§B^ 


*HuMud'«  Parli&ment&ry  Debates,  Third  Series,  Vol.  155,  p.  100; 
%  SpecchM,  edited  by  Rogers,  Vol.  n,  p.  413. 
*  Lorisner's  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  Vol.  II,  p.  247;  Annoles  du 
cC  du  Corps  l^islalif,  1864,  pp.  5-7.  Archives  diplomatiques,  1863, 
Tot.  !V.  pp.  1S&-1S9;  Piogaud's  Kapolton  III  et  le  ddsarmement,  Revue 
4s  Pkh«  (Uay  16,  1899). 
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de  Staal.*  It  has  been  said  that  the  late  M.  de  Bloch  influenced 
the  Czar  against  the  increase  of  armaments  and  laid  before  his 
eyes  the  horrors  of  war  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce,  or  to  pre- 
dispose the  Czar  to  call  the  Conference.  Again,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  Czar  is  preeminently  a  man  of  peace,  and  that  he 
has  more  than  a  touch,  in  his  make-upi  of  his  ancestor  Alexan- 
der I,  who  not  merely  dreamed  of  a  Holy  Alliance,  but  estab- 
lished one  in  order  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  any  one  or  all  of  these  suggestions  is 
correct,  and  that  singly  or  collectively  they  sufficiently  account 
for  the  action  of  the  Czar.  But  the  question  remains,  Why 
was  the  Conference  called  in  1898?  for,  if  it  depended  solely 
upon  the  Czar,  it  might  have  been  called  earlier,  for  public 
opinion  was  ripe  before  the  Czar  was  bom,  or  might  have 
been  called  later,  for  tliis  same  public  opinion  would  have  been 
as  insistent  in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  as  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth. 

To  this  question  no  satisfactory  answer  has  been  given  and 
the  origin  of  this  great  and  beneficent  Conference  lies  hidden 
until  he  who  called  it  cares  to  speak. 

*  F.  de  Martens'  Question  du  d^sarmemcDl  enire  la  Russie  et  I'Angld- 
terre,  Revue  de  droit  iaternatioaal  et  de  LegiBlation  compart,  1894,  Vol. 
XXXI,  pp.  573,  et  seq. 

See  also  Acbes  et  Documents  rclatifs  au  programme  de  la  Conf^'^once 
de  la  Paix,  1899,  Section  A,  for  expressions  of  statesmen  and  publicists 
about  disarmament. 
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CHAPTER  II 


GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  FIRST  PEACE 
CONFERENCE 

1.    Nature  and  Pitrpose  of  a  Conference 

It  has  been  previously  stated  that  the  development  of  com- 
mon law  is  accelerated  by  statute  and  that  the  common  law 
of  nations,  composed  of  usage  and  custom,  recognized  and 
applied  as  law,  has  been  developed  and  accelerated  by  analogy 
with  the  common  law  by  means  of  treaties,  compacts  of  inter- 
oted  powers,  and  linally  by  international  conferences.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  show  that  conferences  in  the  past  usually 
met  at  the  close  of  war  to  adjust  its  immediate  causes  and  to 
lay  foundations  for  future  and  permanent  peace;  that  in 
recent  years  general  stipulations  at  conferences  had  become 
DM)re  frequent;  that  in  very  recent  periods  conferences  had 
met  without  the  mission  to  conclude,  but  to  preserve,  peace, 
or  to  regulat-e  and  ameliorate  warfare,  such  as  the  Geneva  Con- 
venUons  of  1864  and  1868,  St.  Petersburg  Convention  of  1868, 
the  Brussels  Conference  of  1874;  that  unofBcial  congresses, 
private  bodies,  and  learned  societies,  as  well  as  individual 
wrHeiB  of  authority  had  forwarded  the  movement  and  shown 
the  poesibilities  of  conferences  called  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cuning  and  regulating,  during  the  existence  of  peace,  questions 
of  grave  international  concern,  so  that  difiTerences  of  practice 
mi^t  be  reconciled  or  give  way  to  uniformity,  and  that  the 
law  of  nations  be  codified  by  international  agreement. 
'~  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  great — indeed 
radical  and  essential— <iifFerences  exist  between  a  parliament 
and  a  diplomatic  a^embly.  A  parliament  legislates  for  a 
nation,  and  by  means  of  proper  representatives,  it  legislates 
fior  the  various  component  parts  of  the  nation.     International 
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conferences  in  which  the  nations  of  the  world  are  represented, 
recommend  to  the  nations  represented,  or  legislate  for  them 
ad  referendum.  A  parliament  presupposes  subordination; 
a  conference  equality.  A  parliament  binds  the  dependent; 
a  conference  recommends  to  the  equal  and  independent  na- 
tions. Differing  in  their  origin  and  in  their  results,  their  pro- 
cedure must  likewise  differ.  The  parliament,  by  means  of 
majorities,  decrees  or  issues  a  law;  the  conference,  by  means 
of  unanimous  agreement,  presents  to  the  nations  represented 
a  draft  which,  when  ratified  by  the  nations,  becomes  by  the 
approval  of  the  internal  and  the  constitutional  organs,  the 
law  of  the  ratifying  nation.  When  ratified  by  the  nations 
as  a  whole,  it  becomes  jus  inter  gentes,  that  is,  international 
law  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

Gradually  and  unconsciously,  perhaps,  we  have  left  the 
customary  development  of  international  law  and  we  resort 
to  the  international  statute  just  as  we  enact  the  legislative 
Btatute  in  order  to  modify  or  develop  the  common  or  muni- 
cipal law.  V 

An  international  conference  is,  therefore,  an  assembm 
eompoeed  of  representatives  of  the  States  accepting  and  apply-| 
ing  in  their  intercourse  the  principles  of  international  law, 
and  in  this  assembly  each  nation  represented  is  considered  a 
unit  and  votes  as  a  unit,  although  its  delegates  may  be  many 
or  few.  While  it  is,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  a  deliberative 
body,  it  is  not  a  parliament.  Majorities  show  undoubtedly 
the  trend  of  international  feeling;  but,  each  nation,  being 
independent  and  charged  with  the  preservation  of  its  own 
existence,  must  judge  for  itself  whether  the  conclusion  of  the 
majority  is  advantageous  or  detrimental  either  to  its  existence 
or  legitimate  interests.  The  majority  may  give  pause  and 
cause  a  State  in  the  minority  to  reconsider  its  position  in 
order  to  see  whether  what  the  many  desire  is  not  also  desirable 
for  the  few.  Majorities,  therefore,  exist,  but  they  exercise  a 
a  moral  influence;  they  do  not  coerce.  At  most  the  decree 
or  resolution  of  a  majority  binds  the  majority;  it  does  not, 
and,  under  existing  conditions,  it  can  not  well  control  an 
individual  State. 
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A  conference,  then,  is  a  diplomatic  assembly,  and  the  mem- 
bere  of  the  conference  represent  diplomatically  their  respective 
nationa.  It  is  the  nation  that  speaks,  not  the  individual, 
wbo  expresses  an  opinion,  albeit  this  individual,  by  reason 
of  his  experience  and  ability,  as  well  as  the  confidence  which 
Us  character  inspires,  may  exert  a  great  personal  influence 
not  <mly  in  the  deliberations  but  in  the  conclusions  ultimately 
rsAched. 

As  international  law  is  based  upx)n  the  legal  equality  of 
StAtes,  it  necessarily  follows  that  each  State  has  an  equal 
vote.  But  while  States  are,  legally  speaking,  equal,  we  know 
thst  in  the  world  of  affairs  they  do  not  possess  equal  influence. 
It  is  an  axiom  that  men  are  created  equal,  but  we  interpret 
thk  equality,  and  properly,  as  an  equality  of  legal  right,  as 
equality  before  the  law.  We  do  not  mean  that  there  is  not 
and  can  not  be  a  difTercnce  in  the  individual  caliber  and  ability 
of  the  man,  and  just  as  this  man  develops  himself  and  acquires 
influence  and  standing,  so  the  nation,  by  husbanding  its  re- 
sources and  making  a  wise  use  of  them,  acquires  standing  and 
p  in  the  family  of  nations.  While,  therefore,  the 
admits  the  equality  of  nations,  and  while  each 
thus  responds  to  the  roll-call,  Montenegro  and  Luxem- 
bufg  influencing  the  vote  as  profoundly  as  Russia  and  Ger- 
many, the  support  of  the  larger  nations  is  necessary  in  order 
to  give  international  force  and  effect  to  a  proposition  before  it. 
For  example:  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  in  maritime  law  is 
eontrolling,  and  the  view  of  Germany  on  the  rights  and  duties 
of  neutrals  in  time  of  war  must  carry  great  weight.  In  other 
woidSy  equality  of  vote  is  not  equality  of  influence. 

The  purpose  of  a  conference  is  to  reconcile  divergent  views, 
and,  by  conciliation  and  renunciation  if  necessary,  to  produce 
substantial  agreement.  This  often  means  that  progressive 
imsiureB  are  discarded  for  more  moderate  formulas,  just 
as  the  advanced  guard  of  an  army  halts  that  the  laggard 
may  estch  up;  for  the  purpose  is  not  to  secure  the  assent  of 
the  few  but  to  bind  the  many,  and  it  is  better  to  make  haste 
slowly  than  by  an  excessive  zeal  to  make  no  progress.    The 
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result  of  a  conference,  therefore,  is  often  strangely  at  variance 
with  its  program.  The  sweeping  refonns  of  the  enthusiast 
are  brushed  aside,  and  in  their  place  tentative  measures, 
timid  measures  perhaps,  appear;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  a 
step  in  advance  is  still  a  step  in  advance,  and  that  the  failure 
of  today  is  the  success  of  the  morrow. 

In  order  that  a  conference  may  be  a  success,  nations  should 
not  only  be  willing  to  accept  compromises  and  act  in  the  spirit 
of  compromise,  but  they  should,  in  advance  of  the  conference, 
decide  what  interests  they  may  safely  renounce  in  the  interest 
of  all,  rather  than,  by  a  rigid  attitude,  endeavor  to  secure 
international  recognition  of  national  interests.  The  general 
interests  of  humanity  exceed  the  interest  of  any  one  nation, 
however  powerful,  and  just  as  society  strips  man  of  his  abso- 
lute rights  as  an  individual,  so  the  members  of  the  family  of 
nations  must  be  prepared  to  renounce  absolute  rights  in  the 
interest  of  international  harmony.  As  our  Secretary*  of  State 
said  in  his  instructions  to  the  American  Delegation: 

In  the  discussions  upon  every  question,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  object  of  the  Conference  is  agreement,  and 
not  compulsion.  If  such  conferences  are  to  be  made  occasions 
for  trying  to  force  nations  into  positions  which  they  consider 
against  their  interests,  the  Powers  can  not  be  expected  to  send 
representatives  to  them.  It  is  important  also  that  the  agree- 
menia  reached  shall  be  genuine  and  not  reluctant;  otherwise 
they  will  inevitably  fail  to  receive  approval  when  submitted 
for  the  ratification  of  the  Powers  represented.  Comparison  of 
views  and  frank  and  considerate  explanation  and  discussion 
may  frequently  resolve  doubts,  obviate  difficulties,  and  lead  to 
real  agreement  upon  matters  which  at  the  outset  have  appeared 
insurmountable.  It  is  not  wbe,  however,  to  carry  this  process 
to  the  point  of  irritation.  After  reasonable  discussion,  if  no 
agreement  is  reached,  it  is  better  to  lay  the  subject  aside,  or 
refer  it  to  some  future  conference  in  the  hope  that  intermediate 
consideration  may  dispose  of  the  objections.  Upon  some  ques- 
tions where  an  agreement  by  only  a  part  of  the  Powers  repre- 
sented would  in  itself  be  useful,  such  an  agreement  may  be 
made,  but  it  should  always  be  with  the  most  unreserved  recog- 
nition that  the  other  Powers  withhold  their  concurrence  with 
equal  propriety  and  right. 

The  immediate  results  of  such  a  conference  must  always  be 
limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  field  which  the  more  sanguine 
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hoped  to  see  covered;  but  each  successive  conference  will 
the  positions  reached  in  the  preceding  conference  its 
poiQtfl  of  departure,  and  will  bring  to  the  consideration  of  fur- 
ther advances  towards  international  agreement  opinions  affected 
by  the  acceptances  and  application  of  the  previous  agree- 
raenta.  Each  conference  will  inevitably  make  further  progress 
and,  by  successive  steps,  results  may  be  accomplished  which 
have  formerly  appeared  impossible.* 

2.    Calling  of  the  Conference 

is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  call  issued  for  a  con- 
to  consider  disarmament  and  assure  pojiro  was  due  in 
to  a  feeling  that  internationiU  precedent  justified  the  call- 
of  such  a  conference,  or  that  public  opinion,  fostered  by 
Ivanced  spirits  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  urged  it,  or 
r,  &naJly,  the  gentle  and  humanitarian  nature  of  the  Czar 
kpled  him,  inspired  by  the  traditions  of  his  imperial  house, 
to  lessen  the  burdens  under  which  nations  are  groaning  by  vir- 
tue of  an  anned  peace.'  It  is  probable  that  all  three  reasons 
exercised  an  influence,  the  happy  result  of  which  was  the 
imperial  rescript  dated  August  12/24,  1898,  handed  by  Count 
Mouravieff.  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  diplo- 
auUic  representatives  accredited  to  the  court  of  St.  Peters^ 

Hie  maiatenanoe  of  general  peace,  aad  a  possible  reduction 
the  excessive  armaments  which  weigh  upon  all  nations,  pre- 
It  themselves  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  whole  world,  as 
"^        towards  which  the  endeavors  of  all  Grovemmenta  should 

»d. 

The  humanitarian  and  magnanimous  ideas  of  His  Majesty, 
the  Emperor,  my  Augast  Master,  have  been  won  over  to  this 
view.  In  the  conviction  that  this  lofty  aim  is  in  conformity 
with  the  most  essential  interests  and  the  legitimate  views  of  all 


'  VoL  U.  pp.  183-  1S4. 
*CixUr  date  of  September  3,   1898.   Ur. 
gave  the  Secretary  of  SI 
Hoaravieff,  in  which  the 
laipcml  Hiclmefls  and  his   Excellency^ 


;ceIIency^WKr 


Hitchcock,  ambassador  to 

tAnce  of  an  interview  with 

rtcd  as  BtAting  that  "His 

nt    Mouravicff)    are   alone 


tMe  for  the  invitation,  which  was  unknown  to  any  other  govern- 
or individual  previous  to  its  issue." — Foreign  Relations,  1898,  p- 
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Powers,  the  Imperial  Government  thinks  that  the  present 
moment  would  be  very  favorable  for  seeking,  by  means  of  inter- 
national discussion,  the  most  efTectual  means  of  insuring  to  all 
peoples  the  benefits  of  a  real  and  durable  peace,  and,  above  all, 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  progressive  dvelopment  of  the  pres- 
ent armaments. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  the  longings  for  a 
general  appeasement  have  become  especially  pronounced  in 
the  consciences  of  civilized  nations.  The  preservation  of  peace 
has  been  put  forward  as  the  object  of  international  policy;  in  its 
name  great  States  have  concluded  between  themselves  powerful 
alliances;  it  is  the  better  to  guarantee  peace  that  they  have 
developed,  in  proportions  hitherto  unprecedented,  their  mili- 
tary forces,  and  still  continue  to  increase  them  without  shrink- 
ing from  any  sacrifice. 

All  these  efforts  nevertheless  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
bring  about  the  beneficent  results  of  the  desired  pacification. 
The  financial  charges  following  an  upward  march  strike  at 
the  public  prosperity  at  its  very  source. 

The  intellectual  and  physical  strength  of  the  nations,  labor 
and  capital  are  for  the  major  part  diverted  from  their  natural 
application,  and  unproductively  consumed.  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions are  devoted  to  acquiring  terrible  engines  of  destruction, 
which,  though  today  regarded  as  the  last  word  of  science,  are 
destined  tomorrow  to  lose  fill  value  in  consequence  of  some 
fresh  discovery  in  the  same  field. 

National  culture,  economic  progress,  and  the  production  of 
wealth  are  either  paralyzed  or  checked  in  their  development. 
Moreover,  in  proportion  as  the  armaments  of  each  Power 
increase  bo  do  they  less  and  less  fulfill  the  object  which  the 
Governments  have  set  before  themselves. 

The  economic  crises,  due  in  great  part  to  the  system  of 
armaments  d  I'outrance,  and  the  continual  danger  which  lies  in 
this  massing  of  war  material,  are  transforming  the  armed  peace 
of  our  days  into  a  crushing  burden,  which  the  peoples  have 
more  and  more  difficulty  in  bearing.  It  appears  evident,  then, 
that  if  this  state  of  things  were  prolonged,  it  would  inevitably 
lead  to  the  very  cataclysm  which  it  is  desired  to  avert,  and  the 
horrors  of  which  make  every  thinking  man  shudder  in  advance. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  incessant  armaments  and  to  seek  the 
means  of  warding  off  the  calamities  which  are  threatening  the 
whole  world, — such  is  the  supreme  duty  which  is  today  imposed 
on  all  States. 

Filled  with  this  idea,  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
order  me  to  propose  to  all  the  Governments  whose  representa- 
tives are  accredited  to  the  Imperial  Court,  the  meeting  of  a 
conference  which  would  have  to  occupy  itself  with  this  grave 
problem. 
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V     This  Conference  should   be,  by  the   help  of  God,  a  happy 
VpretAge  for  the  century  which  is  about  to  open.     It  would  con- 
verge in  one  powerful  focus  the  eflForta  of  all  States  which  are 
aiaoereiy  seelang  to  make  the  great  idea  of  universal  peace  tri- 
amph  over  the  elements  of  trouble  and  discord. 

It  would,  at  the  same  time,  confirm  their  agreement  by  the 
solemn  establishment  of  the  principles  of  justice  and  right, 
upon  which  repose  the  security  of  States  and  the  welfare  of 
peoples  J 

1 

^  Wc  can  well  understand  and  share  the  views  of  the  Amer- 
icAD  ambassador  in  his  note  transmitting  the  Russian  commu- 
nication: 

Tbe  high  and  humanitarian  importance  of  this  document 
can  not  fail  to  recommend  it  to  the  absorbing  interest  of  the 
President  and  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  fact  that 
Russia  is  the  first  to  take  a  step  in  the  direction  of  a  general 
disarmament,  and  toward  that  universal  peace  which  all  Chris- 
tiaa  peoples  must  regard  as  the  haven  to  whichChristian  progress 
Ol^sbt  to  tend,  places  her  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  civilized 
oaltons  of  the  world,  a  position  on  which  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
eongratulate  his  excellency,  in  full  confidence  of  the  entire  sym- 
pathy of  our  Government  with  the  high  aim  to  which  the  docu- 
ment gives  expression.' 

^P    *EoOi^  Peace  Cooferenoe  at  The  Ha^e.  pp.  S-10. 
^^    >  Foreign  Retatioiu,   1898,  pp.  540-541. 

Hm  following  extraote  from  Foreign  Relationa  of  1898,  pp.  542-544,  are 

Icf  ittK«reat: 
Coast  MouraTieff  today  gfxe  me  his  conference  program  as  followa: 
Wfmt,  ao  political  nor  diplomatic  que«tion — past,  present,  or  future — will 
be  diMUMed;  eecood,  no  secret  suggestioos  or  arrangements  will  be  per* 
nutted,  and  9omona  of  conference  to  be  open  and  public;  third,  present 
armamenta  not  to  be  considered  or  disturbed,  but  if  possible  find  way  to 
avoid  further  increase;  fourth,  sole  object  exchange  of  ideas  in  furtherance 
o(  fi**^-'  economy  and  international  peace  in  the  interest  of  humanity 
M  tbe  aupreme  duty  of  governments;  fifth,  nothing  binding  on  any  power, 
bat  baa  great  hopes  discunions  will  warrant  and  secure  appointment  by 
wf«l»llli  of  expert  commission  to  further  consider  and  formulate  methods 
I  lor  MOOmpU^ng  deaired  results;  sixth,  time  and  place  of  conference  to  be 
ilrtiiinliiuil  by  Powers  accepting  invitation:  seventh,  be  understands  and 
applOuitUji  position  of  our  Government,  but  desires  its  coimsel,  advice,  and 
qnapatfay:  eighth.  His  Imperial  Majesty  and  his  excellency  are  alone 
for  the  invitation,  which  was  unknown  to  any  other  govem- 
orindividum]  previous  to  its  issue;  ninth,  English,  German,  French. 
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An  analysis  of  this  remarkable  document  shows  that  the 
thought  upjjcrmost  in  the  mind  of  the  Czar  was  the  mainte- 
nance of  general  peace  and  with  this  phrase  the  document 
begins.  The  means  proposed  to  produce  this  peace  were  the 
possible  reduction  of  excessive  armaments  and,  it  would  seem 
from  the  introductory  paragraph  that  the  ideal  toward  which 
the  endeavor  of  all  Governments  should  be  directed  was  the 
maintenance  of  this  general  peace  by  a  reduction  of  the  exces- 
sive armaments  which  weigh  upon  all  nations.  Not  only  is 
this  the  ideal  toward  which  nations  should  strive,  but  it  is  the 
supreme  duty  imposed  upon  all  States;  for,  in  a  later  para- 
graph, the  purpose  of  the  rescript  is  said  to  be  "to  put  an  end 
to  tlicse  incessant  armaments  and  to  seek  the  means  of  ward- 


Aiutrian,  and  Italian  ambassadors  have  perscmally  and  officially  expressed 
the  sympathy  of  their  respective  goveramentR,  whose  official  reply  to 
invitation  will  follow.  Hitchcock. 

Telegram  as  to  disarmament  receive*!.  Though  war  with  Spain  renders 
it  impracticable  for  us  to  consider  the  present  reduction  of  our  armaments, 
which  even  now  are  doubtless  far  below  the  measure  which  principal  Euro- 
pean powers  would  be  willing  to  adopt,  the  President  cordially  concurs  in 
the  spirit  of  the  proposal  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  and  will  send  a  repr&* 
scntative  to  the  international  conference.  Moore,  Acting. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  having  on  yesterday  afternoon  read 
Mr.  Moore's  telegram  dated  the  6th  instant,  the  receipt  of  which  was  ac- 
knowledged by  my  No.  143,  dated  the  7th  instant,  to  the  Imperial  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  MouiaviefT,  who  requested  me  to  convey  to  the 
President  his  sincere  thanks  and  high  e^preciation  for  his  cordial  concur- 
rence in  the  spirit  of  the  proposal  of  Hin  Imperial  Majesty,  aa  well  as  for 
his  expressed  intention  to  send  a  representative  to  the  international  con- 
ference. 

At  the  retpiest  of  his  excellency,  I  left  a  copy  of  the  telegram  with  him 
for  repetition  to  wire  to  His  Imperial  Maesty  the  Emperor,  who  is  now  at 
the  Crimea. 

I  also  availed  of  the  opportunity  to  read  to  his  excellency  a  copy  of  my 
telegram  to  you  dated  the  3d  instant,  which  he  affirmed  as  an  entirely 
correct  summary  of  the  lengthened  interview  I  had  just  had  with  him  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  intemationat  oonference. 

Ethan  A.  HrrcscocK. 

For  the  impression  produced  by  the  publication  of  the  Rescript  see  the 
interesting  and  valuable  dispatch  of  November  9,  1898,  from  Mr.  Herbert 
H.  D.  Pierce,  charg^  d'affaires  of  the  Uoited  States  to  Russia,  Foreign 
Relations,  1898.  pp.  546-^9. 
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fag  off  the  calamities  which  are  threatening  the  whole  world — 
fuch  is  the  supreme  duty  which  is  today  imposed  on  all  States." 
ThiR  rescript  recognized  the  fact  patent  to  all  observers  that 
the  world  is  closely  knit  together  and  that  the  interests  of  all, 
notwithstanding  different  degrees  of  development  and  local 
conditions,  are  practically  and  substantially  the  same.  It 
further  recognizes  the  fact,  that  the  interest  of  all  would  be 
enhanced  by  the  discussion  of  that  which  is  common  to  all, 
and  that,  as  a  result  of  a  well-nigh  universal  exchange  of  views  ^ 
there  might  be  and  should  be  a  general  agreement  by  which 
the  right  established  would  be  safeguarded  in  practice.  For 
the  rescript  concludes: 

It  [the  conference]  would  at  the  same  time  confirm  their  agree- 
Lt  by  the  solemn  establiahment  of  the  principles  of  justice 
right,  upon  which  repose  the  security  of  States  and  the  wel- 
o(  peoples. 

An   international  agreement  was  the  desideratum  and  in 
justifying  the  calling  of  the  Conference  direct  reference  was 
le  to  the  classic  precedents  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


The  intention  of  the  Circular  is  precisely  to  provide  for  a 
and  searching  investigation  of  this  question  by  an  inter- 
ktional  exchange  of  views.  Certain  other  questions  difficult 
solution,  but  of  not  leas  moment,  have  already  been  settled 
this  century  in  a  manner  which  has  done  justice  to  the 
It  interests  of  humanity  and  civilization.  The  results  which 
In  this  connection  have  been  obtained  at  international  con- 
ferences, particularly  at  the  Congresses  of  Vienna  and  Paris, 
piTove  what  the  united  endeavors  of  Governments  can  achieve 
when  they  proceed  in  harmony  with  public  opinion  and  the 
naeds  of  civilization.* 
TTje  original  rescript  dwelt  exclusively  upon  the  necessity 
maintaining  peace  and  suggested  in  no  uncertain  terms  the 
ion  of  armaments,  if  it  did  not  propose  in  express  terms 


'  FVom  Ml  official  commuDi cation  appe&hng  in  the  Journal  de  St.  Peters- 
8Bpt<iab«r  4,  1888.     Quoted  from  HolU*  Peace  ConfereDce  at  The 
B^w.  1M».  p   13 
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disarmament.  Yet  the  latter  would  seem  to  be  a  logical  con- 
sequence, for  if  the  increase  of  armament  is  a  burden,  and  there- 
fore an  injury,  the  decrease  of  armaments  would  be  an  advan- 
tage; the  greater  the  decrease,  the  greater  the  advantage,  and 
the  more  certain  the  maintenance  of  peace.  It  must  have 
been  evident  to  the  Czar  and  his  advisers  that,  however  advan- 
tageous universal  disarmament  or  its  limitation  might  be, 
and  however  desirable  a  careful  and  thorough  discussion  of 
the  subject  might  be,  limitation  of  armaments  could  not  be 
brought  about  at  any  one  conference,  and  that  a  conference 
restricted  to  the  discussion  of  disarmament  or  the  reduction 
of  armaments,  while  resulting  in  an  exchange  of  views,  would 
be  doomed  to  disappointment  and  failure.  The  suggestion, 
however,  of  one  means  of  maintaining  peace  does  not  neces- 
sarily exclude  other  means,  and  therefore  in  announcing  the 
acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  an  international  conference 
and  the  willingness  to  discuss  the  subject  of  armaments, 
the  Czar  took  occasion,  while  keeping  the  original  call  of  the 
Conference  in  the  foreground,  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  call 
in  such  a  way  as  to  include  other  means  of  attaining  the 

r  general  end  for  which  public  opinion  seemed  ripe.  But  in 
enlarging  the  program,  the  Czar  felt  the  necessity  of  excluding 
from  discussion  questions  which  do  not  fall  directly  within 
the  program  of  the  amended  call, and  to  eliminate  "all  ques- 
tions concerning  the  political  relations  of  States,  and  the  order 
of  things  established  by  treaties,"  lest  the  Conference  assembled 
for  a  hunmnitarian  purpose  might  insensibly  be  transformed 
into  a  political  assembly. 

•^  Therefore,  on  January  II,  1899/December  30,  1898,  Count 
MouraviefF  issued  a  second  circular,  which,  while  reaffirming 
the  views  expressed  in  the  Imperial  rescript,  not  only  enlarged 
the  scope  of  the  Conference,  but  furnished  a  program  for  its 
labors: 

\Vhen,  in  the  month  of  August  last,  ruy  August  Master 
instructed  me  to  propose  to  the  Governments  which  have 
Representatives  in  St.  Petersburg  the  meeting  of  a  Conferenoa 
with  the  object  of  seeking  the  most  efficacious  means  for  aaaur- 
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peoples  the  blessings  of  real  and  lasting  peace,  and, 
,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  present  armaments,  there  appeared  to  be  no  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  the  realization,  at  no  distant  date,  of  his  human- 
Ktari&n  scheme. 

The  cordial  reception  accorded  by  nearly  all  the  Powers  to 
the  step  taken  by  the  Imperial  Government  could  not  fail  to 
strengthen  this  expectation.  While  highly  appreciating  the 
ijrnipftthetic  terms  in  which  the  adhesions  of  most  of  the  Powers 
were  expressed,  the  Imperial  Cabinet  has  been  also  able  to  col- 
ie«t.  wita  lively  satisfaction,  evidence  of  the  warmest  approval- 
whieh  has  reached  it,  and  continues  to  be  received,  from  all 
rinrinm  of  society  in  various  parts  of  the  globe. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  current  of  opinion  which  exists 
in  favor  of  the  ideas  of  general  pacification,  the  political  hori- 
■oo  has  recently  undergone  a  decided  change.  Several  Powers 
kve  undertaken  fresh  armaments,  striving  to  increase  further 
military  forces,  and  in  the  presence  of  this  uncertain  situa- 
it  might  be  asked  whether  the  Powers  considered  the 
it  moment  opportune  for  the  international  discussion  of  the 
set  forth  in  the  Circular  of  August  12  (24,  0.  S.). 
tbe  hope,  however,  that  the  elements  of  trouble  agitating 
pobtical  centers  will  soon  give  place  to  a  calmer  disposition  of 
nature  to  favor  the  success  of  the  proposed  Conference,  the 
tperial  Government  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
forthwith  to  a  preliminary  exchange  of  ideas  between 
Powers,  with  the  object: 
(a)  Of  seeking  without  delay  means  for  putting  a  limit 
the  progressive  increase  of  military  and  naval  armaments, 
A  question  the  solution  of  which  becomes  evidently  more  and 
more  urgent  in  view  of  the  fresh  extension  given  to  these  arma- 
ments; and 

(6)  Of  preparing  the  way  for  a  discussion  of  the  questions 
retftting  to  the  possibility  of  preventing  armed  conSicts  by  the 
psofie  means  at  the  disposal  of  international  diplomacy. 

In  the  event  of  the  Powers  considering  the  present  moment 
fftvonble  for  the  meeting  of  a  Conference  on  these  bases,  it 
would  oert&inly  be  useful  for  the  Cabinets  to  come  to  an  under- 
sUnding  on  the  subject  of  the  program  of  their  labors. 

Tbe*subjects  to  be  submitted  for  international  discussion  at 
the  Conference  could,  in  general  terms,  be  summarized  as 
foillowB: 

1.  An  understanding  not  to  increase  for  a  fixed  period  the 
present  effective  of  the  armed  military  and  naval  forces,  and  at 
tbe  seme  time  not  to  increase  the  Budgets  pertaining  thereto; 
and  s  pr^minary  examination  of  the  means  by  which  a  reduc- 
lk>a  mght  even  be  effected  in  future  in  the  forces  and  Budgets 
sbore  mentioned.  4. 
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2.  To  prohibit  the  use  in  the  armies  and  fleets  of  any  new 
land  of  firearms  whatever,  and  of  new  explosives,  or  any  pow- 
ders more  powerful  than  those  now  in  use,  either  for  rifles  or 
cannon. 

3.  To  restrict  the  use  in  military  warfare  of  the  formidable 
explosives  already  existing  and  to  prohibit  the  throwing  of  pro- 
jectiles or  explosives  of  any  kind  from  balloons  or  by  any  similar 
means. 

4.  To  prohibit  the  use,  in  naval  warfare,  of  submarine 
torpedo  boats  or  plungers,  or  other  similar  engines  of  destruc- 
tion; to  give  an  undertaking  not  to  construct,  in  the  future, 
vessels  with  rams. 

5.  To  apply  to  naval  warfare  the  stipulations  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1864,  on  the  basis  of  the  additional  Articles  of 
1868. 

6.  To  neutralize  ships  and  boats  employed  in  saving  those 
overboard  during  or  after  an  engagement. 

7.  To  revise  the  Declaration  concerning  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  war  elaborated  in  1874  by  the  Conference  of  Brussels, 
which  has  remained  unratified  to  the  present  day. 

8.  To  accept  in  principle  the  employment  of  good  offices, 
of  mediation  and  facultative  arbitration  in  cases  lending  them- 
selves thereto,  with  the  object  of  preventing  armed  conflicts 
between  nations;  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  respect 
to  the  mode  of  applying  these  good  offices,  and  to  establish  a 
uniform  practice  in  using  them. 

It  is  well  undeijBtood  that  all  questions  concerning  the  politi- 
cal relations  of  States,  and  the  order  of  things  established  by 
Treaties,  as  in  general  all  questions  which  do  not  directly  fall 
within  the  program  adopted  by  the  Cabinets,  must  be  abso- 
lutely excluded  from  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference. 

In  requesting  you,  Sir,  to  be  good  enough  to  apply  to  your 
Government  for  instructions  on  the  subject  of  my  present  cora- 
munication,  I  beg  you  at  the  same  time  to  inform  it  that,  in  the 
interest  of  the  great  cause  which  my  August  Master  has  so 
much  at  heart.  His  Imperial  Majesty  considers  it  advisable  that 
the  Conference  should  not  sit  in  the  capital  of  one  of  the  Great 
Powers,  where  so  many  political  interests  are  centered  which 
might,  perhaps,  impede  the  progress  of  a  work  in  which  all  the 
countries  of  the  universe  are  equally  interested.* 

The  disinterestedness  of  the  Czar  is  evident  not  merely  in  the 
call  itself,  for,  as  a  great  military  power,  Russia  could  not 
properly  be  accused  of  seeking  by  disarmament  an  advantage 


*  HoUfl'  Peace  Confereoce,  pp.  24-27. 
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for  itself,  and,  in  the  next  placo.  the  disinterestedness  was  like- 
wise evident  in  renouncing  all  thought  of  St.  Petersburg  as 
ft  place  of  meeting  for  the  proposed  conference.  The  choice 
of  Tlie  Hftgue  was  communicated  to  the  invited  governments 
on  February  9/January  28,  1899,  and  on  April  7,  1899,  the 
Dutch  government  extended  an  invitation  to  the  Powers 
indicated  by  Russia  for  participation  in  the  conference: 

^B    Ify  Government  trusts  that  the  Government  will 

^basociate  itself  with  the  great  humanitarian  work  to  be  en- 
"fcred  upon  under  the  auspices  of  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Rusmas,  and  that  it  will  be  disposed  to  accept  this 
invitation,  and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  presence  of 
'tis  Repreeentatives  at  The  Hague  on  the  ISth  May,  next,  for 
the  opening  of  the  Conference,  at  which  each  Power,  what- 
ever may  be  the  number  of  its  Delegates;  will  have  only  one 
voce-' 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  Powers  selected  in  first  instance 
thoee  having  representatives  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  which 
added  Luxemburg,  Montenegro  and  Siam.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  the  principle  of  selection  in  the  first  place  was 
natural.  Its  extension  to  Luxemburg,  Montenegro  and  Siam 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Latin- American  nations  was  arbitrary. 
As  RuAsia  has  vouchsafed  no  official  explanation  of  the  princi- 
ple of  invitation  and  exclusion  any  attempted  explanation  will 
be  iikdividual  and  therefore  conjectural.  It  is  safe  to  assert, 
er^that  exclxision  did  not  necessarily  involve  disrespect.' 

3.    Opening  of  the  Conferkncb 

opening  of  the  Conference  was  fixed  for  the  18th  day 

May,  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  Czar,  whose  birthday  it  is. 

opening  ceremony  was  set  for  2  o'clock  of  the  aftcr- 


■HoDi'  PBftoe  Gonfer«nce,  p.  34. 

'  For  A  list  of  Powers  participatiDg  in  the  First  Conference,  see  FinAl  Act 
of  fam  Conferenee.  Vol.  II,  pp.  63-77. 

It  mmj  be  of  interest  to  note  that  Bulgaria  was  represented;   that  its 
t»t  behind  Turkey.     In  the  Second  Conference  Buli^aria  was 
■■  indcpeiident  in  every  reapect. 
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noon  in  the  Oranje  Zaal  of  the  House  in  the  Woods,  the  sum- 
mer palace  of  the  Dutch  royal  family,  situated  about  a  mile 
from  the  city  in  the  beautiful  park  known  as  the  Bosch.'  The 
Conference  was  called  to  order  by  M.  de  Beaufort,  Dutch 
Minister  of  Joreign  Affairs,  who  said  in  part : 

In  the  name  of  Her  Majesty,  my  August  Sovereign,  I  have 
the  honor  to  bid  you  welcome,  and  to  express  in  this  place  my 
sentiments  of  profound  respect  and  lively  gratitude  toward 
His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  who,  in  designating 
The  Hague  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  Peace  Conference,  has 
conferred  a  great  honor  upon  our  country.  His  Majesty,  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  in  taking  the  noble  initiative  which 
has  been  acclaimed  throughout  the  entire  civilized  world,  wish- 
ing to  realize  the  desire  expressed  by  one  of  his  most  illustrious 
predecessors — the  Emperor  Alexander  the  First — that  of  seeing 
all  the  sovereigns  and  all  the  nations  of  Europe  united  for  the 
purpose  of  living  as  brethren,  aiding  each  other  according  to 
their  reciprocal  needs, — inspired  by  these  noble  traditions  of 
his  august  grandfather,  His  Majesty  has  proposcil  to  all  the 
Governments,  of  which  the  representatives  are  foxmd  here,  the 
meeting  of  a  Conference  which  should  have  the  object  of  seeking 
the  means  of  putting  a  limit  to  incessant  armaments,  and  to 
prevent  the  calamities  which  menace  the  entire  world.  The 
day  of  the  meeting  of  this  Conference  will,  beyond  doubt,  be 
one  of  the  days  which  will  mark  the  history  of  the  century  which 
is  about  to  close.  It  coincides  with  the  festival  which  all  the 
subjects  of  His  Majesty  o^ebratp  as  a  national  holiday,  and  in 
associating  myself,  from  the  bottom  of  ray  heart,  with  all  the 
wishes  for  the  well-being  of  this  magnanimous  Sovereign,  I 
shall  permit  myself  to  become  the  interpreter  of  the  wishes  of 
the  civilized  world,  in  expressing  the  hope  that  His  Majesty, 
seeing  the  results  of  his  generous  designs  by  the  efforts  of  this 
Conference,  may  hereafter  be  able  to  consider  this  day  as  one  of 
the  happiest  in  his  reign.  Her  Majesty,  my  August  Sovereign, 
animated  by  the  same  sentiments  which  have  inspired  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  has  chosen  to  put  at  the  disposal  of 
this  Conference  the  most  beautiful  historical  monument  which 
she  possesses.  The  room  where  you  find  yourselves  today, 
decorated  by  the  greatest  artists  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
erected  by  the  widow  of  Prince  Frederick  Henry  to  the  memory 
of  her  noble  husband.  Among  the  greatest  of  the  allegorical 
figures  which  you  will  admire  here,  there  is  one  appertaining  to 


'For  a  dcflcHpdon  of  the  Houso  in  the  Woods,  ■eo  Dr.  Andrew  D. 
White'i  Autobiography.  Vol.  U.  pp.  266-257. 
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of  Westphalia,  which  merits  your  attention  most 
It  ia  the  one  where  you  see  Peace  entering  this 
room  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  Temple  of  Janus.  I  hope, 
gentlemen,  that  this  beautiful  allegory  will  be  a  good  omen  for 
your  Ubors,  and  that,  after  they  have  been  terminated,  you  will 
be  able  to  say  that  Peace,  which  here  ia  shown  to  enter  this  room, 
has  gone  out  for  the  purpose  of  scattering  its  blessings  over  all 
humanity.'  v 

His  Ebtcellency  then  closed  his  address  by  making  two  prop- 
ostioDs;  that  a  telegram  of  oongratulation  be  sent  to  the 
Qttr  uid  that  the  pr^idency  of  the  Conference  be  conferred 
upon  M.  de  Staal,  ambassador  of  Russia  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James.  Both  motions  were  unanimously  agreed  to. 
M.  de  Staal  thereupon  assumed  the  presidency  and  addressed 
the  Conference  in  part  as  follows: 

In  the  q\iiet  surroundings  of  The  Hague — in  the  midst  of  a 

tion  which  constitutes  a  i^ost  significant  factor  of  universal 

tion,  we  have  under  our  eyes  a  striking  example  of  what 

done  for  the  welfare  of  peoples  by  valor,  patriotism  and 

ined  energy.     It  is  upon  the  historic  ground  of  The  Nother- 

that  the  greatest  problems  of  the  political  life  of  States 

been  discussed;  it  is  here,  as  one  may  say,  that  the  cradle 

Mience  of  International  Law  has  stood ;  for  centuries  the 

t  negotiations  between  European  Powers  have  taken 

here,  and  it  is  here  that  the  remarkable  treaty  was  signed 

imposed  a  truce  during  the  bloody  contest  between  States. 

•  find  ouTBeives  surrounded  by  gre^t  historic  traditions.' 


In  terminating  his  discourse,  he  proposed  a  telegram  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  the  hostess  of  the  Conference,  and  moved 
the  election  of  an  honorar>'  president  (Ikf.  de  Beaufort)  and 
Tioe-preaident  (Jonkheer  van  Kamebeek,  first  delegate  of 
The  NetheriandB) .  Both  propositions  were  unanimously 
approved.  The  Conference  thereupon  elected  the  secretaries 
and  adjourned. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  in  the  nature  of 
UiingB  purely  formal ;  the  second  session,  held  May  20,  outlmcd 


*CDitflresice  tDLenutionale  de  U  Paix,  1899,  part  I,  p.  10. 
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the  work  before  the  delegates  and  the  means  by  which  it 
hoped  positive  results  would  best  be  accomplished. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  this  occasion,  the  president, 
M.  de  Staa],  stated  that  the  principal  object  of  the  delibera- 
tioDfl  of  the  Conference  waa 

"to  seek  the  most  efficacious  means  to  assure  to  ail  peoples  the 
blessings  of  a  real  and  durable  peace,  that  the  Peace  Conference 
must  not  fail  in  the  mission  which  devolves  upon  it;  it  must  offer 
a  result  of  its  deliberations  which  shall  be  tangible,  and  which 
all  humanity  awaits  with  confidence,"  and  that  *'the  eagerness 
which  the  Powers  have  shown  in  accepting  the  proposition  con- 
tained in  the  Russian  Circular  is  the  most  eloquent  testimony  of 
the  unanimity  which  peaceful  ideas  have  attained." 

He  said  that  the  very  membership  of  the  assembly,  consisting 
of  eminent  diplomats,  renowned  savants  in  the  domain  of 
international  law,  and  the  general  and  superior  officers  of  the 
armies  and  navies 

"is  a  certain  guarantee  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  Conference 
approached  tlie  labor  which  had  been  confided  to  it. 

"Diplomacy/*  he  continued  "hasfor  it  objects  the  prevention 
and  appeasement  of  conflicts  between  States;  the  softening  of 
rivalries,  the  conciliation  of  interests,  the  clearing  up  of  mis- 
understandings, and  the  substitution  of  harmony  for  discord. 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  in  accordance  with  the  general 
law,  diplomacy  is  no  longer  only  an  art  in  which  personal  skill 
enjoys  exclusive  prominence.  It  is  tending  to  become  a  science, 
which  should  have  its  own  fixed  rules  for  the  solution  of  inter- 
national ccnUicts.  This  is  today  the  ideal  object  which  ought 
to  be  before  our  eyes." 

The  Conference,  he  said,  would  also  undertake  to  general- 
ize and  codify  the  practice  of  arbitration,  of  mediation  and 
of  good  offices,  the  most  useful  object  being  to  prevent  con- 
flicts by  pacific  means.  He  stated  that  the  Conference 
should  not  endeavor  to  follow  abstractions  but  to  remain  in 
the  domain  of  reality.  In  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  he  con- 
tinued, 

We  perceive  between  nations  an  amount  of  material  and 
moral  interests  which  is  constantly  increasing.  The  ties  which 
unite  all  parts  of  the  human  family  are  ever  becoming  closer. 
A  nation  could  not  remain  isolated  if  it  wished.     It  finds  itself 
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surrounded,  as  it  were,  by  a  living  organism  fruitful  in  blessings 
for  aJl|  and  it  is,  and  should  be,  a  part  of  this  same  organism. 
....  If ,  therefore,  the  nations  are  united  by  ties  so  multi- 
farious, ia  there  no  room  for  seeking  the  consequences  arising 
from  this  fact?  When  a  dispute  arises  between  two  or  more 
nations,  others,  without  being  concerned  directly,  are  profoundly 
affected.  The  consequences  of  an  international  conflict  occur- 
ring in  any  portion  of  the  globe  are  felt  on  all  sides.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  outsiders  can  not  remain  indifferent  to  the 
conflict — they  are  bound  to  endeavor  to  appease  it  by  concilia- 
^- tory  action. 

M.  de  Staal  pointed  out  the  great  need  for  peaccj  that  arbi- 
tration and  mediation  were  among  the  means  employed  for 
toeuiiDg  it,  that  diplomacy  had  not  fixed  the  method  of  their 
ecnploymeDt  nor  defined  the  cases  in  which  they  are  allowable, 
Mod  ihAt  it  was  to  this  high  labor  that  the  Conference  must 
^ooi>ceiitrate  its  effcrt.s;  that  when  an  armed  conflict  between 
Hftations  c-annot  be  absolutely  prevented,  it  becomes  a  great 
^nrork  for  humanity  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war,  and  that, 
^■rbile  the  Govemmcjits  of  civilized  States  had  all  entered  into 
^nnternational  agreements,  it  was  for  the  Conference  to  estab- 
lish new  principles.    He  stated  that  the  Conference  would 
alao  eoDsider  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  armaments. 

Aj  to  the  method  of  procedure  of  the  Conference,  the  presi- 
dent submitted  the  following  proposal : 

^^  One  of  our  preliminary  duties  in  order  to  insure  the  progress 
of  our  work  is  to  divide  our  labors,  and  I  therefore  beg  to  sub- 
mit for  your  approval  the  following  proposal.  Three  Commit- 
low  shall  be  appointed.  The  First  Committee  shall  have  charge 
of  the  Articles  1,  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  Circular  of  December  30, 
188B.  The  Second  Committee  of  Articles  5,  6,  and  7.  The 
Third  Committee  shall  have  charge  of  Article  8  of  the  said  Circu- 
lar, and  each  Committee  shall  have  power  to  subdivide  itself 
into  sub-committees. 

It  is  understood  that  outside  of  the  aforementioned  points 
the  Conference  does  not  consider  itself  competent  to  consider 
any  other  question.  In  case  of  doubt  the  Conference  shall 
decide  whether  any  proposition  originating  in  the  Committee 
k  ^ermaoe  or  not  to  the  points  outlined.  Every  State  may  be- 
npreaented  upon  every  Committee.  The  First  Delegates  shall 
dM^gnate  the  members  of  the  respective  delegations  who  shall 
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be  members  of  each  of  the  Committees.  Members  may  be 
appointed  upon  two  or  more  CJommittees.  In  the  same  maniui 
as  in  the  full  Conference,  each  State  shall  have  but  one  vote  io 
each  Committee.  The  Delegates,  representing  the  Govan- 
ments,  may  take  part  in  all  the  meetmgs  of  the  Committeea 
Technical  and  scientific  Delegates  may  take  part  in  the  fidl 
meetings  of  the  Conference.  The  Committees  shall  appoisi 
their  own  officers  and  regulate  the  order  of  their  labors.* 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  dispositions  of  a  genen 
nature,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  program  of  the  Conferenoi 
introduced  certain  subjects,  which,  from  their  general  similar 
ity,mi^t  properly  form  a  group  and  be  assigned  to  a  committei 
or  commission  of  the  Conference  charged  with  their  discussio] 
and  examination.  The  various  subjects  dealing  with  amiA 
ments  and  disarmament,  land  and  naval  warfare,  might  foni 
a  group  by  themselves,  comprised  of  the  first  seven  articles 
Article  8,  dealing  with  the  peaceful  settlement  of  intemationa 
difficulties,  would  appropriately  be  separated  from  rules  anc 
regulations  concerning  warfare,  and  form  mateiialforaseparatc 
commission.  But  a  closer  analysis  of  Articles  1  to  7  showi 
that  they  are  susceptible  of  a  further  sub-division,  for  severai 
of  them  deal  with  land  warfare,  whereas  others  relate 
more  particularly  to  naval  warfare.  It  would  have  been  pofr 
sible,  and  perhaps  more  logical,  to  have  adopted  the  inher 
ent  nature  of  the  various  propositions  as  the  test,  and  to  have 
referred  military  matters  to  one  committee  and  naval  matten 
to  another.  The  principle  of  sub-division  was  recognized 
but  not  logically  or  rigorously  applied.  For  example,  Arti- 
cles 1, 2,  3  and  4,  of  the  Circular  of  December  30,  were  referred 
to  the  First  Conunission.  Articles  5, 6, 7,  two  of  which  deal 
with  naval  matters,  and  the  third  (Article  7)  with  the  laws  and 
customs  of  land  warfare,  were  referred  to  the  Second  Conunift 
sion ;  Article  8,  concerning  the  peaceful  settlement  of  inter- 
national difficulties,  was  referred  to  the  consideration  of  th( 
Third  Commission,  which,  both  from  the  importance  of  th< 
subject  and  from  the  results  achieved,  not  only  justified  the 

^  Conf^nce  IntemAtionale  de  la  Paiz,  1899,  part  I,  j^.  12-14. 
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umversally  given  to  the  Conference,  but  would  in  itself 
justified  the  assembling  of  an  international  conference. 
Slfce  Conference  itself  was  divided  into  two  great  divisions, 
e  conference  in  plenary  session  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
three  commisBions  on  the  other,  to  which  the  various  articles 
of  the  prognun  were  referred  for  such  disposition  as  they 
im^t  find  possible  to  make.   Each  commission  was  given  the 
nght  to  perfect  its  organization,  and  to  conduct  its  proceed- 
to^  as  it  deemed  expedient-    The  result  of  its  deliberations 
was  to  be  reported  to  the  Conference  for  adoption  in  plenary 
nnoQ. 

The  official  language  of  the  Conference  was  French.  The 
vuious  reports  and  texts  presented  for  adoption  were  written 
iDdpreBCSted  in  French,  and  French  was  the  language  ordinarily 
and  as  the  means  of  communication.  Other  languages  were 
pennitted,  and  were  used  on  occasion  by  various  delegates,  but 
ifariddressea  were  translated  into  French  immediately  upon 
dtfroy,  and  in  printed  and  permanent  form  they  appear  in 
ftrach  in  the  records  of  the  Conference.  Proc6s-verbaux,  or 
Ibnnal  minutes  of  the  proceedings,  were  drawn  up  by  the  secre- 
Uriaof  the  Conference  and  distributed  both  for  the  information 
rftbe  members  and  for  the  purposes  of  correction,  so  that  the 
wopleted  record  of  the  Conference  appears  in  the  procfes- 
vtrbwix  of  the  plenary  sesaon  of  the  Conference,  in  the  proc^ 
vvrfauix  of  each  of  the  commissions,  the  reports  of  the  various 
Importers  of  the  commissions  and  sub-commissions,  and  in 
■  lie  Filial  Texts  ultimately  adopted. 
^t  Ibe  question  of  publicity  was  one  which  greatly  perplexed 
^^■^■■prence ;  for  two  legitimate  interests  found  themselves 
^^MHR  irreconcilable  op()08ition:  the  interest  of  the  public 
Da  Ibc  one  hand  which  wished  to  know  exactly  what  took 
;  and  the  interest  of  the  Conference  on  the  other,  which 
AS  far  as  possible,  to  conduct  its  labors  and  reach 
ttsioofl  without  subjecting  itself  in  advance  to  criticism, 
ver  honest  and  sincere,  based  upon  judgments  formed  at 
distance  and  upon  an  imperfect  understanding  of  the  aims 
purpoeeB  of  the  Conference.    A  compromise  was  therefore 
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attempted.  The  secrecy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  sessions 
was  adopted  as  the  rule.*  To  satisfy  the  legitimate  curiosity 
of  the  public  in  as  large  a  measure  as  possible,  the  president 
was  authorized  in  his  discretion  to  make  communications  to 
the  press.  As  the  desire  of  the  press  is  for  full  and  accurate 
information,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  compromise  was  wholly 
satisfactory. 


4.    The  First  Commission — The  Limitation  of 
Armaments 

At  the  meeting  of  the  First  Commission,  held  on  June  23, 
1899,  M.  Beemaert,  of  Belgium,  its  president,  stated  truly 
and  accurately  that  the  question  of  setting  a  limit  to  progres- 
sive increase  of  armaments  is  diflBcuIt,  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  exaggerate  its  importance;  for  the  question  of 
armed  peace  is  not  only  bound  closely  to  that  of  wealth  and 
of  the  highest  form  of  progress,  but  also  to  the  question  of 
social  peace.  He  asked,  for  example,  if  the  agreement  should 
provide  for  the  number  of  effective  forces,  or  for  the  amount 
of  the  budget  of  military  expenses,  or  if  for  both  of  these,  how 
should  the  numbers  be  fixed  and  verified?  Should  the  armies 
of  today  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  designation?  Are  naval 
forces  to  be  treated  the  same  as  armies?  What  shall  be  done 
about  the  defense  of  colonies?^  M.  de  Staal  stated  the  essen- 
tial point  before  the  commission  as  the  question  of  the  limita- 
tion of  budgets  and  of  actual  armaments. 

"It  seems  to  me  indispensably  necessary,"  he  said,  "to  insist 
that  this  important  question  should  be  made  the  subject  of  a 

'  The  American  Delegation  waa  strongly  in  favor  of  the  publicity  of  the 
proceedings.  At  the  third  session  of  the  Third  Coaunission  (June  5,  1899) 
M.  Beldiman  of  Rouinania  stated  that  *'a  document  recently  distributed 
marked  'secret'  was  published  four  days  previously  in  The  Times  and 
reproduced  the  next  day  in  the  Cologne  Gatette.  It  is  the  American 
project  concerning  the  institution  of  a  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration." 
(Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1899,  part  IV,  Third  Commission 
p.  6.)     No  doubt  many  such  instances  occurred. 

'  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1899,  part  II,  First  Commlasion, 
pp.  20-21. 
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mott  pft>found  study,  constituting,  as  it  does,  the  first  purpose 
for  which  we  are  here  united,  that  of  alleviating,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  dreadful  burden  which  weighs  upon  the  peoples,  and 
which   hinders   their   material   and   even   moral   development. 

r .    .    .    .    Armed  peace  today  causes  more  considerable  expense 

th&n  the  most  burdensome  war  of  former  times Is 

It  necesBary  for  me  to  declare,"  he  continued,  "that  we  are  not 
spealdag  of  Utopias  or  chimerical  measures?  We  arc  not  con- 
ndering  disarmament.  What  we  arc  hoping  for,  is  to  attain  a 
timit&tion — a  halt  in  the  ascending  course  of  armaments  and 
expenses For  the  moment  we  aspire  to  the  attain- 
ment of  stability  for  fixed  limitation  of  the  number  of  effectives 

L_End  of  military  budgets.'"  '  ~ 

Colonel  Gilinsky,  technical  delegate  of  Russia,  thereupon 
subnutt<?d  the  texts  of  the  Russian  propositions : 

1.  An  international  agreement  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
StipuUting  for  the  nonaugmentation  of  the  present  number  of 
troops  kept  in  time  of  peace. 

2-  The  determination,  in  case  of  such  an  agreement,  if  it 
is  possible,  of  the  number  of  troops  to  be  kept  in  time  of  peace 
by  all  of  the  Powers,  not  including  Colonial  troops. 

3.  The  maintenance,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  of  the 
MDOunt  of  the  military  budget  in  force  at  the  present  time.' 

As  regards  navies.  Captain  Sch^ine,  Russian  naval  dele- 
gate, presented  the  following: 

The  acceptance  in  principle  of  fixing  for  a  term  of  three 
yeftrs  the  amount  of  the  naval  budget,  and  an  agreement  not 
to  increase  the  total  amount  for  this  triennial  period,  and  the 
obligation  to  publish  during  this  period,  in  advance: 

1.  The  total  tonnage  of  men-of-war  which  it  is  proposed 
to  eODStruct,  without  ^ving  in  detail  the  types  of  ships. 

Z    The  number  of  officers  and  crews  in  the  navy. 

3.  The  expenses  of  coast  fortifications,  including  fortresses. 
docks,  arsenals,  etc.* 

For  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  military  proposals,  a 
•nb-comniiasion  was  appointed,  and  in  like  manner  the  naval 
propooals  were  submitted  to  another  sub-comnussion.  The 
miBtary  committee  charged  with  the  investigation  of  the 

*  Cottf^raooe  lolertution&Ie  de  la  Paix,  1899,  part  II,  First  Commiuion, 
,pf>.  31-22.     See  also  Holl6'  Peace  Conference,  p.  70-72 

'Qjid,  pp.  23-2o.     See  also  FIolls'  Peace  Conference,  p  72. 
'  Ibid.«  p.  25.     See  aloo  HoUs'  Peace  Conference,  p.  72. 
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first  proposal  reported  through  M.  Beemaert,  its  president, 
the  follovmg: 

The  members  of  the  committee,  to  whom  waa  referred  the 
proposition  of  Colonel  Gilinsky,  regarding  the  first  point  in  the 
Circular  of  Count  MouravieflF,  after  two  meetings,  report,  that 
with  the  exception  of  Colonel  Gilinsky  they  are  unanimously  of 
the  opinion,  first,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  fix,  even  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  the  number  of  effectives,  without  regulat- 
ing at  the  same  time  other  elements  of  national  defense;  second, 
that  it  would  be  no  less  difficult  to  regulate  by  international 
agreement  the  elements  of  this  defense,  organized  in  every 
country  upon  a  different  principle.  In  consequence,  the  com- 
mittee regrets  not  being  able  to  approve  the  proposition  made 
in  the  name  of  the  Russian  Government.  A  majority  of  its 
members  believe  that  a  more  profound  study  of  the  question 
by  the  Governments  themselves  would  be  desirable.' 

The  report  of  the  sub-commLssion  on  naval  affairs  was 
of  like  tenor.  In  a  word,  the  sub-commissions  considered 
the  proposals  in  their  present  form,  and  indeed  in  any  form, 
unacceptable,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  tact  and  large 
heart  of  M.  Bourgeois,  first  delegate  from  France,  it  is  possible 
that  an  absolute  failure  would  have  been  reported  to  the  Con- 
ference. In  a  speech  of  great  power  and  beauty  he  declared 
that 

if  the  great  resources,  which  are  now  devoted  to  military  organ- 
ization, would,  at  least  in  part,  be  put  to  the  service  of  peaceful 
and  productive  activity,  the  grand  total  of  the  prosperity  of 
each  country  would  not  cease  to  increase  at  an  even  more  rapid 

rate Theobjectof  civilization  seems  to  us  to  be  to  abolish 

more  and  more  the  struggle  for  life  between  men,  and  to  put  In 
its  stead  an  accord  between  them  for  the  struggle  against  the 
unrelenting  forces  of  matter.  This  is  the  same  thought  which, 
upon  the  initiative  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  it  is  proposed  that 
we  should  promote  by  international  agreement.  If  sad  neces- 
sity obliges  us  to  renounce  for  the  moment  an  immediate  and  posi- 
tive engagement  to  carry  out  this  idea,  we  should  at  least  at- 
tempt to  show  public  opinion  that  we  have  sincerely  examined 
the  problem  presented  to  us.  We  shall  not  have  labored  in 
vain  if  in  a  formula  of  general  terms  we  at  least  indicate  the 


'  Conf^reDce  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1809,  part  11,  First  Commission, 
pp.  31-32;  UoUs'  Beaoe  Confereoce  ftt  The  Hague,  p.  83. 
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to  be  approachedj  as  we  all  hope  and  wish,  by  all  civilized 

[ftstions,' 

Mr.  Bourgeois  thereupon  projx>sed  the  following  resolution, 
Applicable  alike  to  military  as  well  as  naval  charges,  which  was 
^  un&nimously  adopted  by  the  commission  and  approved  by  the 
^Conference: 

The  Committee  considers  that  a  limitation  of  the  military 
Kdi&rges  which  now  weigh  upon  the  world  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
Bib  the  interests  of  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  humanity.' 

He  resolution  expressed  a  sentiment  highly  honorable  and 

■creditable  to  the  Conference,  but  it  neither  bound  the  nations 

"to  do  an>'thing,  nor  did  it  suggest  any  specific  or  future  action. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  the 

BCooference  expressed  the  wish  that 

^hhe  Qo^emments,  taking  into    consideration    the    proposals 
^kttde  ftt  the  Gonferencef  may  examine  the  possibility  of  an 
■Agreement  as  to  the  limitation  of  armed  forces  by  land  and  sea, 
»nd  of  war  budgets.' 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  American  delegates  sympa- 
thised profoundly  with  the  views  expressed  in  the  Russian 
■Circular,  and  that  they  took  an  active  share  in  the  discussions 
■of  the  conunission,  but  as  members  of  the  delegation  they 
«%««  guided  by  their  instructions,  which  deprived  them  of 
initiative  and  controlled  their  vote.     For  example,  the  instruc- 

(lioQ  on  the  first  article,  the  one  under  discussion,  is  as  follows: 
re 


The  first  article,  relating  to  the  nonaugmentation  and  future 
^reduction  of  effective  land  and  sea  forces,  is,  at  present,  so 
inapplicable  to  the  United  States  that  it  is  deemed  advisable 
for  toe  delegates  to  leave  the  initiative  upon  this  subject  to  the 
rt|>rese&tatives  of  those  Powers  to  which  it  may  properly  belong. 
^.^  eomparison  with  the  effective  forces,  both  military  and  naval, 
^kf  other  nations,  those  of  the  United  States  are  at  present  so 
^■fu*  below  the  normal  quota  that  the  question  of  limitation 
^bould  not  be  profitably  discussed.* 

^B  'OoaMraaoe  Intanuttioxtale  de  U  Paix,  1899,  part  II,  First  Comniiasioa, 
pp.  0-34.     Hotis'  Pe^e  Conforence,  pp  87-9U. 

'Ibid.,  p    34.      Sec  also  Holla*  Peace  Conference,  p.   90. 

'FibaJ  Act  of  the  International  Peace  Conference,  Vol.  II,  p.  79. 

*  Ijiatruction«  to  the  iDtornaUnoal  Peace  Conference,  Vol.  U,  p.  7. 
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Therefore,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Firet  Commission,  held 
on  July  17,  Captain  Mahan,  on  behalf  of  the  American  dele- 
gation, expressed  sympathy  and  its  views  in  the  following 
measured  paragraphs: 

The  delegation  of  the  United  States  of  America  have  con- 
curred in  the  conclusions  upon  the  first  clause  of  the  Russian 
letter  of  December  30,  1898,  presented  to  the  Conference  by  the 
First  Commission,  namely:  that  the  proposals  of  the  Russian 
representatives,  for  fixing  the  amounts  of  effective  forces  and  of 
budgets,  military  and  naval,  for  periods  of  five  and  three  years, 
cannot  now  be  accepted,  and  that  a  more  profound  study  upon 
the  part  of  each  State  concerned  is  to  be  desired.  But,  while 
thus  supporting  what  seemed  to  be  the  only  practicable  solu- 
tion of  a  question  submitted  to  the  Conference  by  the  Russian 
letter,  the  delegation  wishes  to  place  upon  the  record  that  the 
United  States,  in  so  doing,  does  not  express  any  opinion  as  to  the 
course  to  be  taken  by  the  States  of  Europe. 

This  declaration  is  not  meant  to  indicate  mere  indifference  to 
a  difficult  problem,  because  it  does  not  affect  the  United  States 
immediately,  but  expresses  a  determination  to  refrain  from 
enunciating  opinions  upon  matters  into  which,  as  concerning 
Europe  alone,  the  United  States  has  no  claim  to  enter.  The 
resolution  offered  by  M.  Bourgeois,  and  adopted  by  the  First 
Commission,  received  also  the  hearty  concurrence  of  this  dele- 
gation, because  in  so  doing  it  expresses  the  cordial  interest 
and  sympathy  with  which  the  United  States,  while  carefully 
abstaining  from  anything  that  might  resemble  interference, 
regards  aU  movements  that  are  thought  to  tend  to  the  welfare 
of  Europe.  The  military  and  naval  armaments  of  the  United 
States  are  at  present  so  small,  relatively,  to  the  extent  of  terri- 
tory and  to  the  number  of  the  population,  as  well  as  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  other  nations,  that  their  size  can  entaul 
no  additional  burden  or  expense  upon  the  latter,  nor  can  even 
form  a  subject  for  profit-able  mutual  discussion.' 

The  instructions  of  the  American  Government  on  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  articles  of  the  Russian  Circular,  while  they 
prescribed  aline  of  conduct  to  the  American  delegation,  so 
clearly  expre.'^sed  the  view  of  the  Conference,  that  the  single 
paragraph  in  which  they  are  contained  deserves  quotation: 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  articles,  relating  to  the  non- 
employment  of  firearms,  explosives,  and  other  destructive  agents, 

*  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix  1899,  part  II,  pp.  39-40.  Plenaiy 
Seanona. 
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the  restricted  use  of  existing  instruments  of  destruction,  and 
the  prohibition  of  certain  contrivances  employed  in  naval  war- 
fare, seem  lacking  in  practicability,  and  the  discussion  of  these 
propositions  would  probably  prove  provocative  of  divergence 
r.ither  than  unanimity  of  view.  It  is  doubtful  if  wars  are  to  be 
iiiuiniah^i  by  rendering  them  less  destructive,  for  it  is  the  plain 
Ifltson  of  history  that  the  i>eriod3  of  peace  have  been  longer  pro- 
tracted as  the  cost  and  destructiveness  of  war  have  increased. 
The  expediency  of  restraining  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people 
in  the  direction  of  devising  means  of  defense  is  by  no  means 
clear,  and.  considering  the  temptations  to  which  men  and 
Dfttiona  may  be  exposed  in  a  time  of  conflict,  it  is  doubtful  if  an 
tDtera&ttonal  agreement  to  this  end  would  prove  effective.  The 
difsent  of  a  single  powerful  nation  miglit  render  it  altogether 
nui^fttory.  The  delegates  are,  therefore,  enjoined  not  to  give 
the  weight  of  their  influence  to  the  promotion  of  projects  the 
realization  of  which  is  so  uncertain.' 


HMO, 

■with 
■  thet 


■^ 


Thft  aecondf  third,  and  fourth  clauses  of  the  Russian  Circu- 
lar ot  December  30  were  likewise  referred  to  the  First  Commis- 
and  by  it  the  second  and  third  paragraphs  dealing 
military  matters  were  assigned  for  study  and  report  to 
the  sub-commission  for  the  consideration  of  military  affairs, 
and  the  paragraph  dealing  with  naval  matters  was  referred  to 
the  Second  Sub-Commission  to  which  was  entrusted  considera- 
tioD  of  naval  affairs.  In  regard  to  the  proposition  that  the 
smaU  arms  of  the  army  and  the  large  cannon  of  the  navy  be 
not  changed  for  a  period  of  five  and  three  years,  respectively, 
the  anuill  States,  imperfectly  armed,  insisted  that  they  have 
the  privilege  either  of  discarding  the  old  models  and  adopting 
the  improved  arms  in  use  by  the  larger  nations,  or  that  they 
pennitted  to  improve  their  old  equipment,  so  that  it  be 
fact  equal  to  the  more  modern  variety.  Again,  it  was  in- 
mMUd  that  permiasion  be  given  to  improve  the  arm,  provided  it 
did  not  ch&nge  the  type.  The  result  of  these  two  provisions 
waa  unacceptable  in  theory,  because  the  adoption  of  new  arms 
of  the  permitted  standard  would  have  involved  an  outlay  of 
large  sums  of  money,  as  would  also  be  the  case  with  improve- 
meotfl  of  the  type,  and  the  limitation  to  a  certain  type  for  a 

' Am  iaaCrovtiODS  to  the  American  iDtemational  Peace  ConfereDcc,  Vol. 
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period  of  years  would  fetter  the  inventive  agency  of  the  variooi 
nations,  and  thus  deprive  the  army  of  an  efficient  weapon  in 
the  case  of  war.  The  desired  economy  would  thus  faU;  ths 
efficiency  of  the  army  would  suffer,  and  the  technical  difficul- 
ties involved  in  the  examination  of  the  approved  or  substi- 
tuted arm,  added  to  the  lack  of  an  effective  supervision  and 
control  of  any  agreement  if  reached,  interposed  insuperaUe 
obstacles  to  a  convention. 
The  Conference  did,  however,  express 

the  wish  that  the  questions  with  regard  to  rifles  and  naval 
guns,  as  considered  by  it,  may  be  studied  by  the  Governments 
with  the  object  of  coming  to  an  agreement  respecting  the  em- 
ployment of  new  t3npes  and  calibers.* 

It  is  not  for  a  layman  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  validity 
of  these  arguments.  They  were  decisive  and  convincing  to  the 
delegates,  and  show  the  difficulty  of  limiting  the  means  and 
instruments  of  warfare  until  an  acceptable  substitute  has  been 
devised  for  war.  The  proposed  interdiction  of  new  explo- 
sives was  disapproved  by  a  vote  of  twelve  to  nine  in  the 
First  Sub-Commisfflon,  and  the  proposal  forbiddingthe  employ- 
ment of  more  powerful  powders  than  those  now  in  use  was 
unanimously  rejected.'  The  fourth  paragraph,  prohibiting 
the  use  in  naval  battles  of  submarine  or  diving  torpedo  boats, 
or  of  other  engines  of  destruction  of  the  same  nature,  as  well  as 
the  proposal  not  to  construct  in  the  future  ships  armed  with 
rams,  was  found  unacceptable  in  its  entirety. 

Other  portions  of  the  second  and  third  paragraphs  fared 
better,  and  resulted  in  a  prohibition  for  a  term  of  five  years 
of  the  launching  of  projectiles  and  explosives  from  balloons, 
or  by  other  new  methods  of  a  similar  nature  ;■  an  agreement  to 
refrain  from  the  use  of  bullets  which  expand  or  flatten  easily 
in  the  human  body,  such  as  buUets  with  a  hard  envelope  which 
does  not  entirely  cover  the  core,  or  is  pierced  with  incisions,"* 

*  Final  Act  of  the  loternational  Peace  Conference,  Vol.  II,  p.  79. 
'  General   Don  Beer  Poortugael  Report,  La  Conference  Internationale 
de  la  Paix,  1S99,  part  II,  First  CommiBsioa,  p.  10. 
'  See  Declaration  on  the  aubject.  Vol.  II,  p.  153. 
«See  Declaration,  Vol.  II,  p.  167. 
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aoi  at 

Eli 


&nd  from  the  naval  sul>-commis8ion  a  declaration  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  projectiles,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  the  dif- 
fusion of  asphyxiating  or  deleterious  gases.' 

Hie  positive  result  of  the  labors  of  the  First  Commission 
was  far  from  encouraging,  and  while  the  discussion  was 
valuable,  it  can  not  be  siud  that  the  conclusions  reached  would 
have  justified  in  themselves  the  calling  of  a  conference  for 
their  consideration.  Whether  or  not  countries  will  agree  to 
Bmit  their  annies  and  navies,  and  will  adopt  uniform  arma- 
ment for  land  and  naval  forces,  Ls  a  question  which  time  only 
can  ansvrer.  It  may  safely  be  said,  however,  that  they  will 
not  do  80,  while  threatened  with  danger  from  without,  and  a 
ble  reason  exists  both  for  their  maintenance  and  increase. 
nations  in  this  are  not  at  fault.  As  long  as  a  resort  to 
for  the  settlement  of  international  difficulties  is  regarded 
M  a  proper,  if  not  the  only  and  reasonable  expedient,  no  nation 
m  fikely  to  expose  itself  to  strong,  aggressive,  and  not  over- 
ous  neighbors,  by  depriving  itself  of  the  recognized 
of  protection  and  self-assertion.  The  means  of  warfare 
the  preparation  for  war  will  exist  until  a  substitute  for 
be  proposed  which  is  not  only  reasonable  tn  itself^  but 
ia  ao  reasonable  that  its  non-acceptance  would  be  unrea- 
It  may  be  that  the  inter-relation  and  interdepend- 
ce  of  States  must  be  accepted  in  theory  and  practice,  and 
the  judicial  organization  of  the  world  be  realized  before 
and  navies  will  cease  to  be  used  in  foreign  affairs,  and 
will  be  confined  to  protecting  commerce  and  policing  the  seas. 
LeaviAg  questions  of  this  nature,  and  returning  to  the  more 
ItmHed  and  immediate  purpose,  the  procedure  of  the  Confer- 
18  Been  to  be  reference  to  a  commission;  that  this  com- 
ion,  for  purposes  of  dispatch  as  well  as  for  careful  consider- 
fonncd  appropriate  sub-commissions  to  which  various 
were  referred  for  study  and  report.  The  procedure 
was  ample  and  on  the  whole  adequate,  but  a  further  state- 
ment should  be  made  in  order  to  show  how  the  commission 
dealt  with  proposed  amendments,  because  the  disposition  of 
■8m  DtdarftOon,  Vol.  11,  p.  155. 
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amendments  explains  a  matter  of  procedure  likely  to  affect 
not  merely  regularity  of  the  proceeding,  but  its  ultimate 
revsult.  In  parliamentary  assemblies,  and  a  conference  as 
already  explained  is  not  a  parliament,  it  is  customary  in  the  finst 
instance  to  take  a  vote  upon  an  amendment,  and  then  upon 
the  original  question.  By  such  a  method,  simple  as  it  is  expedi- 
tious, the  view  of  the  body  is  expressed  both  upon  the  amend- 
ment and  upon  the  original  proposition.  The  procedure 
followed  in  the  Conference  was,  on  an  important  occasion,  the 
reverse.*  It  should  be  said  in  passing  that  the  Second  Con- 
ference reversed  the  procedure  of  the  first,  and  by  submitting 
the  amendment  first  to  vote  brought  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  into  hannony  with  parliamentary  law. 

*5.    The  Second  Commission— The  Geneva  Convention. 
THE  Laws  and  Customs  of  War 

The  procedure  followed  in  the  Second  Commission  was  the 
same  as  that  followed  in  the  first,  namely,  the  extension  to 
maritime  warfare  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  August  22,  1864,  was  referred  to  a  First  Sub-Commission, 
and  this  in  turn  divided  itself,  and  appointed  a  committee, 
composed  of  experts,  for  the  elaboration  of  a  project.    The 

*  For  example,  in  the  matter  of  explosive  bullets.  Captain  Crozier  on 
behalf  of  the  American  delegation,  proposed  an  amendment  which  would 
prevent  the  use  of  an  improper  bullet,  whatever  its  mechanical  device 
might  be,  whereas  the  onginal  proposition  of  the  commission  prohibited 
merely  a  bullet  made  in  a  particular  manner.  Another  bullet  made  in  a 
different  way  mif^ht  produce  equally  serious  consequences,  if  its  use  be 
permitted,  whereas  Captain  Crozier's  formula  would  prevent  the  result, 
whatever  the  means  used.  The  commission  refused  to  take  a  vote  first 
OD  the  amendment,  and  when  the  original  proposition  was  adopted,  there 
was  DO  longer  a  necessity  for  considering  the  amendment.  lo  this  case, 
it  is  highly  probable,  as  Mr.  Holls  points  out,  that  the  amendment  would 
have  been  lost  in  any  event,  but  had  it  been  first  put  to  a  vote,  each 
delegation  represented  at  the  Conference  would  have  been  forced  by  this 
simple  machinery  to  express  ita  views  on  both  propositions.  In  any  case, 
a  wetl-recognized  parliamentary  expedient  would  have  been  adopted.  See 
the  elaborate  discussion  on  this  question  in  Conference  Internationale  de 
la  PaiT.  lS9ft,  part  I.  Sixth  Plenary  Session,  pp.  66-61. 

Holls'  Peace  Confei«nce.  pp.  113-lH. 
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project  as  elaborated  by  the  sub-commission  and  approved  by 
tbe  Conference,  resulted  in  the  convention  for  the  adaptation'' 
to  nuuitime  warfare  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Converii'' 
lioD  of  August  22,  1864.  In  the  same  manner,  Article  7  of 
the  program  relating  to  the  revision  of  the  declaration  con- 
oeming  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  elaborated  in  1874  by  the 
Conference  of  Brussels,  was  referred  to  the  Second  Commission, 
which,  in  turn,  assigned  the  topic  to  a  sub-conmiission  which 
worked  out  the  project  which,  adopted  by  the  Conference, 
appeftXB  as  the  convention  with  respect  to  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  war. 

The  two  conventions,  however,  were  not  the  only  results  of 
tbe  deliberations  of  the  Second  Commission,  for,  after  much 
thought  and  at  times  prolonged  and  heated  discussion,  the 
commission  reported  four  recommendations  which,  approved 
by  the  Conference,  find  an  appropriate  place  in  the  Final  Act.. 
Of  each  of  these  in  turn. 

In  <^ning  the  labors  of  the  Second  Commission,  its  dia- 
tiQgixiabed  president  M.  de  Martens  indicated  that  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1864  would  be  the  subject  of  consideration  and 
stody.  M.  Renault  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  included  in  the  Russian  program.  At  the  next  session 
o(  the  commission,  M.  de  Martens  admitted  the  correctness 
of  M-  Renault's  contention,  but  stated,  and  it  would  seem 
very  properly,  that  the  discussion  of  the  additional  articles  of 
1868  would  necessarily  involve  the  Red  Cross  Convention  of 
1854.  As,  however,  the  program  did  not  include  its  revision, 
the  commission  restricted  itself  to  the  formulation  of  a  recora- 
tncndation  for  its  revision. 

After  much  discussion  in  the  Second  Sub-Commission,  in  the 
full  oommisaion,  and  in  the  fifth  session  of  the  Conference,  the 
loBofwing  voeu  was  finally  adopted : 

Hke  Conference,  taking  into  consideration  the  preliminary 
fteps  taken  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Government  for  the  revision 
of  the  Geneva  Convention,  expresses  the  wish  that  steps  may 
be  shortly  taken  for  the  assembly  of  a  Special  Conference  hav- 
ing for  tta  object  the  revision  of  that  convention.' 

*  VoL  n«  p.  70. 
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As  Switzerland  had  summoned  the  CJonference  that  drafted 
the  original  Red  Cross  Convention  of  1864,  and  as  Switzerland 
was  thus  closely  and  intimately  associated  with  it  both  in  its 
origin  and  development,  the  Conference  voted  that  the  States 
represented  at  The  Hague  would  be  happy  to  see  Switzerland 
shortly  take  the  initiative  for  the  revision  of  the  Convtfntion 
of  1864.  This  was  a  recognition  of  the  initiative  of  the  Swiss 
Government;  it  was  not  a  mandate  in  express  terms  to  it 
to  call  a  conference  for  the  revision  of  the  Geneva  Convention^ 
of  1864.  As  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  lecture,  the  Swis^ 
Government  ultimately,  with  diplomatic  slowness  and  pro/ 
priety,  did  issue  the  call,  and  the  Red  Cross  Convention  was 
admirably  revised  in  the  summer  of  1906.* 

The  Convention  relative  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 
deals  primarily  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  belligereotsl 
between  themselves,  and  the  relations  which  non-combatants 
and  the  inhabitants  of  occupied  territory  bear  to  belligerenta. 
M.  Eyschen,  of  Luxemburg,  called  attention  to  the  fact  in 
the  fifth  session  of  the  Second  Sub-Commission  that  the  rights 
and  duties  of  neutrals  are  of  such  fundamental  importance 
that  the  work  of  the  Conference  would  necessarily  be  imper- 
fect unless  the  status  of  neutrality  were  studied  and  defined; 
that  certain  States,  such  as  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Luxem- 
burg, had  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  codification  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  neutrals,  both  from  their  international  and 
geographical  position.  The  Sub-commission  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  but  as  the  conmiission  was  limited 
to  the  revision  of  the  Brussels  declaration,  a  convention  on 
neutrality  was  beyond  its  scope.  Added  to  this,  the  diffi- 
culty, delicacy,  and  intricacy  of  the  subject  would  suggest 
that  the  codification  of  neutrality  be  referred  to  future  regu- 
tatioD.  Upx>n  the  suggestion  of  M.  de  Martens,  in  the  Second 
Sub-Commission,  sixth  session,  the  following  i}0€ii  was  adopted 
relegating  the  entire  subject  to  a  future  conference: 

The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  questions  of  the 

*  For  a  full  account  of  the  revision,  see  the  Aetea  de  la  Conference  de 
Geneve.  1906. 
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and  duties  of  neutrals  may  be  inserted  in  the  program  of 
ferenoe  in  the  near  future.' 


S- 


The  American  delegation  had  been  iastructed  to  bring  to 
diKuaaion  the  immunity  from  capture  of  unoffending  private 
property  of  the  enemy  upon  the  high  seas.  The  question  did 
not  figure  in  the  Russian  program,  and  M.  de  Martens,  presi- 
dent of  the  Second  Commission,  ruled  it  out  of  order,  and  in  so 
doing  was  sustained  by  the  commission.  As  a  result  of  dis- 
cuaBion,  the  commission  expressed  a  desire  that  the  immunity  ^ 
of  private  property  should  appear  in  the  program  of  a  future 
conference,  and  on  July  5,  1899,  the  recommendation  that  it 
ihoiiild  so  figure  was  adopted  in  the  plenary  session  of  the  Con- 
;e,'  Mr.  White,  on  behalf  of  the  American  delegation, 
a  careful  and  elaborate  argument  in  support  of  the 
kunity  of  private  property,  and  the  address  in  txten^o 
upon  motion,  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  session, 
[though  the  Conference  took  no  action  on  the  subject  other 
to  recommend  it  to  a  future  conference,  right  of  way  was 
secured  for  its  future  consideration.' 
In  tbe  same  way  it  was  held  that  the  subject  of  the  naval  ^ 
bombardment  of  ports  and  towns  was  beyond  the  scope  of  a 
|>rogram  limited  to  a  consideration  of  the  laws  and  customs 
of  laad  warfare.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  M.  de  Martens,  the 
Conference  expressed 

the  wish  that  the  proposal  to  settle  the  question  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  ports,  towns,  and  villages  by  a  naval  force  may  be 
referred  to  a  subsequent  conference  for  consideration.* 

important  as  were  these  two  conventions  and  recommenda- 
tkxB  prepared  by  the  Second  Commission,  they  would  not  in 
thrtnwf  >  ves,  any  more  than  the  more  meager  results  of  the  First 

'Vlaftl  Act  of  the  InternatioQal  Peace  Coafereace,  Vol.  II,  p.  79. 

'Oooffrvnoe  Internationale  de  U  Paix,  1899,  part  I,  Fifth  Plenary  Sca- 
iioau  pp.  31-33.  See  also  Dr.  White's  Autobiography,  Vol.  II,  pp.  254, 260| 
MZ,  306,  283,  287,  289,  290,  296,  316,  328;  UoIIs'  Peace  Conference  at 
7W  Hftgue,  pp.  306-321. 

*Go«ttrvoee  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1899,  part  I,  FiUh  Plenary  Sea- 
p.  31;  Final  Act  of  the  Intcrnatiooal  Peace  Conference^  Vol.  II,  p.  70. 
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Commission,  have  justified  an  international  peace  conferenee; 
for,  as  Mr.  Holls  properiy  says,  they, 

...  were  largely,  if  not  wholly,  of  a  technical,  militaryyOi 
naval  character,  and  the  results  obtained  could,  perhaps,  haft 
been  accomplished  by  a  meeting  of  experts,  corresponding  to 
the  famous  assemblies  of  Geneva  and  Brussels,  or  to  the  PooUl 
and  Marine  Conferences  of  a  later  date.' 

This  statement,  however,  is  not  meant  in  any  way  to  detrul 
from  the  importance  of  the  work,  for  an  international  eon- 
ference  may  well  deal  with  land  and  naval  warfare,  aikd  hj 
international  agreement  remove  the  hardships  and  unneoefr 
sary  suffering  incident  to  war.  The  purpose  and  the  result  an 
no  doubt  humanitarian,  but  these  various  conventions  pre- 
suppose the  existence  of  war.  The  Conference  was  originated, 
however,  for  the  maintenance  of  general  peace  and  to  secure 
the  establishment  of  the  principles  of  justice  and  right  upon 
which  repose  the  security  of  States  and  the  welfare  of  peoplea 

6.    The  Third  Commission— The  Peaceful  Settlemeni 
OF  International  Disputes 

Article  8  of  the  second  circular  sought  to  specify  in  detail 
the  various  means  by  which  the  maintenance  of  genersl 
peace  might  be  safeguarded  and  found  it  in  an  agreement 

to  accept  in  principle  the  employment  of  good  offices,  of  media- 
tion and  facultative  arbitration  in  cases  lending  themselvec 
thereto,  with  the  object  of  preventing  armed  conflicts  between 
nations,  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  respect  to  the  mode 
of  applying  these  good  offices,  and  to  establish  a  uniform  prac- 
tice in  using  them. 

The  importance  of  this  article  and  its  consideration  lay 
in  the  fact  that  it  sought,  by  removing  causes  of  irritation,  to 
prevent  armed  conflict  between  nations  and,  by  providing  a 
substitute  for  war,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  war.  Law-^ven 
in  all  ages  have  sought  to  forbid  the  individual  from  a  recouise 
to  arms  in  his  own  behalf,  and,  notwithstanding  centuries  oi 
experiment,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  instinct  of  self-help  tuu 

1  Holls'  Peace  Couference,  p.  164. 
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been  eradicated  so  far  as  to  compel  an  appeal  to  courts  of 
justice  for  real  or  fancied  wrongs  without  resorting  to  seif- 
•Ip  in  times  of  passion.  If  an  individual  nation  is  unable 
an  elaborate  and  refined  code  with  penalties  for  its  infrac- 
tion to  prevent  self-redrcas,  it  is  Utopian  to  hope  that  a  con- 
Cerenoe  could,  by  a  single  convention,  without  specific  penal- 
ties for  its  infraction,  prevent  nations,  which  after  all  are 
but  aggregations  of  individuals,  from  a  recourse  to  force 
when  national  feeling  and  prejudice  are  aroused.  It  is,  how- 
ever, within  the  range  of  possibility,  and  it  is  the  task  of 
enlightened  statesmanship,  as  far  as  possible,  to  devise 
Bkeans  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes 
before  they  have  reached  an  acute  stage.  As  experience 
shows  that  nations  in  moments  of  passion  are  not  able  to  dis- 
iropartially  the  facts  involved  in  a  particular  dispute, 
are  often  mistaken  as  to  the  fact  and  therefore  as  to 
iteof  the  controversy,  it  would  seem  that  the  creation 
of  machinery  whereby  these  facts  might  be  ascertained  by  a 
MUtral  or  impartial  body,  before  passion  had  become  infiamed, 
j^voold  go  far  to  prevent  nations  from  rushing  to  amis.  The 
Commission  of  the  First  Conference  was  fortunate  enough 
find  such  means  and  to  create  such  machinery,  and  the 
euavoition  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  international  differ- 

^^neea  not  only  justified  the  calling  of  the  Conference,  but  real- 

^ked  in  large  and  unexpected  measure  the  hope  of  the  illus- 

^Rnons  monarch  to  whom  it  owed  its  being. 

"  Tlje  Conference  was  here  upon  safe  ground  and  was  able  to 
MKKtr  the  experience  of  the  immediate  past,  wliich  has  declared 
haeU  in  no  uncertain  manner  for  arbitration  as  a  gutxstitute 
ior  littfoe.  A  careful  consideration  of  Article  8  and  the  result- 
ing oonvention  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  international 
<fifieulties  shows  that  each  clause  of  Article  8,  as  contained 
in  the  second  circular  of  the  Russian  Government,  found  an 
a|>propriAte  place  In  the  convention.  The  inspiration  of  an 
enligbtened  and  generous  mind  with  the  cooperation  of  states- 
men and  diplomatists  resulted  in  what  Mr.  Holls  is  pleased  to 
term  the  Magna  Charta  of  international  law. 


»wcold 
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The  procedure  by  which  this  remarkable  result  was  at- 
tained was  the  same  as  that  followed  by  the  first  two  com- 
missions. The  article  was  referred  to  the  Third  Commiasian 
which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  presided  over  by  M.  Ldon 
Bourgeois,  to  whose  infinite  tact,  kindness  and  courtesy  and 
genius  in  removing  difficulties,  which,  if  imremoved,  would 
prevent  agreement,  is  due  in  no  small  measure  the  success  of 
the  commission  and  the  justification  of  the  Conference. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Third  Conmiission,  M.  Bourgeois 
stated: 

The  Third  Commission  has  this  good  fortune,  that  no  divimon 
can  exist  among  its  members  on  the  general  ideas  which  are  the 
bases  of  its  work.  They  are  assured  that  they  will  go  forth 
together  in  one  direction  on  a  common  pathway. 

The  president's  duty  is  to  try  to  put  as  far  distant  as  pos- 
sible the  point  upon  this  route  to  which  all  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue their  journey  together. 

The  president  again  recalls  the  fact  that  the  commissioii  is 
bound  to  keep  its  deliberations  secret.  A  proc^verbal  in 
manuscript  will  be  taken  and  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  con- 
ference, where  it  may  be  consulted.  An  anal3rtical  summary 
will  be  printed  and  sent  to  the  members  of  the  commission,  who, 
of  course,  will  be  communicated  with  before  the  publication,  in 
regard  to  the  part  which  concerns  them.  Since  questions  relat- 
ing to  arbitration  present  a  unified  character,  the  president 
thinks  there  is  no  need  of  dividing  the  commission  mto  sub- 
commissions.* 

[  At  the  second  session  of  the  commission  held  May  26, 1899, 
M.  Bourgeois  outlined  the  procedure  which  he  deemed  ad- 
visable to  be  followed  by  the  commission.    He  said : 

It  is  proper  first  to  examine  the  general  principle  which 
brings  us  together. 

Do  we  all  agree,  following  the  expression  of  M.  Descamps,  to 
try  to  establish  relations  between  nations  preferably  according 
to  law,  and  to  regulate  them,  in  case  of  dispute,  according  to 
justice?  In  other  words,  is  it  more  desirable  to  have  recourse 
to  peaceful  means  rather  than  to  force  in  settling  disputes  be- 
tween nations? 

If  we  all  agree  upon  this  general  principle,  we  shall  then  seek 
means  of  arriving  at  this  result. 

*  CoDf^nce  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1899,  part  IV,  Third  Conuniadoii, 
».  1. 
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If  the  daily  work  of  diplomacy,  which  can  assure  friendly 
jtnent  directly,  is  lacking,  we  stiaLl  seek  means  for  friendly 
Agreement,  indirectly,   by  mediation.     That  could  constitute 
the  first  chapter  of  our  discussions. 

Apart  from  mediation  and  by  means  still  peaceful  but  now 
final,  we  shall  have  to  examine  arbitral  procedure. 

In  the  case  of  recourse  to  arbitration,  we  must  establish  the 
CMOS  where  this  is  possible,  and  make  a  list  of  them. 

We  will  question  next  whether  there  are  cases  where  natioDB 
ean  admit  in  advance  that  this  recourse  should  be  obligatory. 
It  will  next  be  necessary  to  establish  in  advance  an  arbitral 
'€  accepted  by  all;  on  all  these  points  we  can  take  the 
ttnnan  project,  which  has  just  been  distributed,  for  a  guide. 
Having  established  the  cases  where  arbitration  is  conven- 
iooaUy  obligatory  or  optional,  and  the  procedure  being  fixed, 
rbat  means  shall  be  employed  to  make  the  practice  general? 
Will  it  be  preferable  to  proceed    by  extending   the   system 
of  arbitration  treaties  by  introducing  the  arbitration  clause  in 
itemational  acts? 

Or,  on  the  contrary,  shall  there  be  established  in  a  perma- 
it  manner  an  international  institution  to  which  an  order 
)uld  be  given : 

1.  Be  it  simply  in  the  guise  of  an  intermediary,  to  remind 
p&rties  of  the  existence  of  the  conventions,  the  possible 
lication  of  arbitration  and  offering  to  set  the  procedure  in 

kotioa; 

2.  Be  it  as  a  means  of  conciliation  previous  to  all  judicial 

Beitfinaily  in  the  form  of  jurisdiction  as  an  international 

If  the  commission  approves  this  suggestion,  the  order  of 
our  diseuBsions  will  be  expedited.^ 

^k     Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote, 

^  whose  name  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  establishment 

of  the  Permanent  Court,  presented  a  proposition  for  the  cstab- 

liihroent  of  a  permanent  court  to  which  nations  La  litigation 

migbt  resort  for  arbitration  of  their  difficulties.     He  said: 

Permit  me,  Mr.  President,  to  ask  you  before  going  deeper 
into  the  matter,  if  it  would  not  be  Uiseful  and  opportune  to 
•ound  the  commission  on  the  subject  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  important,  that  is,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
totemational  court,  of  arbitration,  which  you  have  touched 
Opon  in  your  remarks. 

■OoaMreoee  Int«matioQale  de  la  P&ix,  1899,  part  IV,  Third  Comzni*- 
» pp.  2-3 
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Many  arbitration  codes  and  rules  of  procedure  have  been 
made,  but  the  procedure  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  regu- 
lated by  the  arbitrators  or  by  general  or  special  treaties. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  new  codes  and  rules  of  arbitration, 
whatever  be  their  merit,  do  not  greatly  advance  the  great  cause 
which  brings  us  together. 

"  If  we  want  to  make  a  step  forward,  I  believe  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  organize  a  permanent  international  tribunal 
which  may  be  able  to  assemble  at  once  upon  the  request  of  the 
disputing  nations.  This  principle  being  established,  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  shall  have  much  difficulty  in  agreeing  on  the 
details.  The  necessity  of  such  a  tribunal  and  the  advantages 
which  it  would  offer,  as  well  as  the  encouragement  and  even 
inspiration  which  it  would  give  to  the  cause  of  arbitration,  has 
been  demonstrated  with  as  much  eloquence  and  force  and  clear- 
ness, by  our  distinguished  colleague,  M.  Descamps,  in  his  inter- 
esting essay  on  arbitration,  an  extract  from  which  is  included  in 
the  acts  and  documents  so  graciously  furnished  to  the  confer- 
ence by  the  Netherlands  Government.  There  is  therefore  noth- 
ing more  for  me  to  say  upon  this  subject,  and  I  shall  be  grateful 
to  you,  Mr.  President,  if  before  going  any  further,  you  consent 
to  receive  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  commission  upon  the 
proposition  which  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  concerning  the 
f  establishment  of  a  permanent  international  court  of  arbitra- 
\  tion.« 


r 


At  the  beginning  of  its  labors,  the  commission  found  itself  in 
the  presence  of  a  Russian  project  concerning  good  offices  and 
mediation,  a  draft  convention  for  voluntary  and  obligatory 
arbitration,  a  code  of  arbitration  and  a  British  motion  for  the 
•  establishment  of  a  court  of  arbitration.  The  president  con- 
sidered it  diflBcult  to  discuss  the  texts  in  the  commission,  and 
he  therefore  proposed  the  formation  of  a  special  commission 
charged  with  their  examination.  But  before  naming  the 
commission,  he  declared  that  the  assembly  had  unanimously 
recognized  that  it  is  preferable  to  resort  to  pacific  means  rather 
than  to  force  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  between  nations. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "that  the  affirmation  of  this  idea  common 
to  all,  fixes  the  bounds  of  this  meeting  and  permits  us  to  pass 
advantageously  to  the  discussion  of  its  applications."' 


'  CoDf^reoce  Internationale  de  la  Paiz,  1890,  part  IV,  Third  Commia- 
•ion,  p.  3. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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Leaving  the  detwls  to  subsequent  consideration,  it  appears 
that  the  procedure  followed  by  the  Third  Conunission  was 
BtmiUr  to  that  previously  described^  with  the  difference  that 
the  comniission  did  not  divide  itself  into  sub-committees, 
but  ^pointed  a  committee  of  examination,  to  which  the  vari- 
ous projects  were  submitted,  considered  and  reported  to  the 
cotnmissioD  for  eventual  adoption.  As  is  well  known,  the 
OOlDmittee  of  examination  justified  its  appointment  and  pre- 
to  the  commission  and  Conference  the  convention  which 

the  permanent  monument  of  the  First  Hague  Peace  Con- 
The  result,  however,  was  not  reached  without  diffi- 
culty, and  at  one  time  it  seemed  unlikely  that  the  delegates 
would  be  able  to  agree.  Germany  objected  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  and,  to  quote 

0DL3  were  suspended  by  common  consent,  in  order  to 

portunity  to  the  German  representative,  Dr.  Zorn, 

to  Berlin  in  order  to  discuss  the  objections  which  had 

raised,  which  were  technical,  though  by  no  means    friv- 

leir  nature.     At  the  suggestion  of  Prince  Miinster  and 

or  White,  and  with  the  cordial  assent  of  the  other 

of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Holls  of  the  United  States  also 

to  consult  with  Prince  Hohenlohe  and  Count  von  Bulow 

the  same  subject,  and  the  joint  efforts  of  the  two  delegates 

eomptetely  successful.     Other  similar  crises  were  happily 

without  friction  or  publicity.^ 

The  incident  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  quotation  from  Mr. 
HoDb  was  of  the  gravest  importance,  and  threatened  to  wreck 
the  Conference;  for  hope  had  centered  around  the  work  of  the 
Commission,  and  it  was  beUeved — not  without  reason — 
a  convention  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
ultiefi  would  not  only  satisfy  public  opinion,  but  would 
justify  in  itself  the  call  of  the  Conference.  The  original  skepti- 
with  which  the  delegates  assembled  at  The  Hague,  the 
which  pervaded  the  early  days  of  its  session,  had 
g^fCD  way  to  the  belief  that  something  of  permanent  value 
be  accomplished.    The  failure  of  the  First  Commission 


Pmm  Conference,  pp.  170-171. 
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to  reach  an  agreement  upon  the  limitation  or  decrease 
armament  caused  not  a  little  disappointment.  The  success  of 
the  Second  Commission  in  codifying,  in  a  highly  acceptable 
form,  the  laws  and  customs  of  warfare  on  land,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  beneficent  principles  of  the  Red  Cross  to  maritime 
warfare,  show  that  the  Conference  would  not  have  met  and 
labored  in  vain.     But  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  peace  were 


u 


centered  in  the  Third  Conmiission.     It  was  not  enough  to  con- 


secrate good  officer  and  mediation  by  an  international  agree- 
ment, nor  was  the  establishment  of  a  commission  of  inquiry 
for  the  ascertainment  of  disputed  facts  a  sufficient  concession 
to  an  expectant  and  enlightened  public  opinion.  The  friends 
of  international  progress  and  peace  demanded  a  recognition 
of  the  principle  of  arbitration,  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal 
of  arbitration,  and  a  code  of  procedure  for  the  judicial  settle- 
ment of  international  differences.  The  American  delegation 
went  to  the  Conference  instructed  to  secure  a  permanent  tri- 
bunal;' Great  Britain,  uninstructed,  it  would  seem,  on  this 
point,  accepted  the  idea,  and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  introduced 
a  project  which  served  as  the  basis  of  discussion.  The  Rus- 
sian delegation  espoused  the  idea  and  presented  a  project  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  proceedings.  The  possibility  of  a  tribunal 
appealed  to  the  imagination  and  invoked  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  delegates;  and  although  Germany  hesitated  and  Austria 
took  the  matter  under  advisement,  the  belief  became  general 
that  opposition  to  a  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration  would 
yield  to  compromise  and  conciliation,  and  that  a  permanent 
tribunal  would  be  established. 

Under  date  of  May  24,  1899,  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White,  first 
delegate  of  the  United  States,  noted  in  the  interesting  diary 
which  he  kept  of  the  proceedings  of  The  Hague,  an  interview 
with  Count  Miinster,  on  the  subject  of  arbitration: 

*'To  my  great  regret,"  he  says,  "I  found  him  entirely  opposed 
to  it,  or,  at  least,  entirely  opposed  to  any  well-develope<l  plan. 
He  did  not  say  that  he  would  oppose  a  moderate  plan  for 

Andrew   D.  White's   Autobio^aphy.  Vol.  II,  p.  26A;   InbtrucUona  to 
ihs  Interoational  Peace  Confcrenoe.  Vol.  II,  pp.  8-9. 
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'olunt&ry  arbitration,  but  he  inpiated  that  arbitration  must  be 
iurious  to  Germany;  that  Germany  is  prepared  for  war  as  no 
country  is  or  can  he;  that  she  can  mobilize  her  army  in 
days;  and  that  neither  France,  Russia,  nor  any  other  power 
do  this.  Arbitration,  he  said,  would  simply  give  rival 
powers  time  to  put  themselves  in  readiness,  and  would  there- 
lore  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  Germany."' 

Mr.  White's  Diary  is  full  of  references  to  Count  Miinster^ 
And  one  can  not  help  but  admire  the  gentle  and  tactful  way 
in  which  Mr  White  familiarized  Count  Miinstcr  with  the 
advantages  of  arbitration,  and  of  a  permanent  court  for  its 
administration  and  development.  Under  date  of  June  9, 
Mr.  White  writes: 

At  6  o'clock  Dr.  HoUs,  who  represents  us  upon  the  sub- 
committee on  arbitration,  came  in  with  most  discouraging 
oews.  It  now  appears  that  the  German  Emperor  is  determined 
to  oppose  the  whole  scheme  of  arbitration,  and  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  any  plan  for  a  regular  tribunal,  whether  as  given 
in  the  British  or  the  American  scheme.  This  news  comes  from 
various  sources,  and  Ls  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  sub- 
immittee,  one  of  the  German  delegates.  Professor  Zorn  of 
[doigsbergj  who  had  become  very  earnest  in  behalf  of  arbitra- 
te now  says  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  vote  for  it.  There 
also  signs  that  the  German  Emperor  is  influencing  the  minds 
hia  allies — the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Italy,  Turkey,  and 
-leading  them  to  oppose  it.' 

On  June  13,  Mr.  White  records  that 

This  morning  come  more  disquieting  statements  regarding 
ipermany.    There  seeriis  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  German 

operor  is  opposing  arbitration,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  work 

toe  conference,  and  that  he  will  insist  oh  his  main  allies,  Aus- 

and  Italy,  going  with  him.     Count  Nigra,  who  is  personally 

'  to  arbitration,  allowed  this  in  talking  with  Dr.  Holls; 

id  the  German  delegates — all  of  whom,  with  the  exception 
of  Count  Munster,  are  favorably  inclined  to  a  good  arbitration 
pUo — show  that  they  are  disappointed 

There  seems  danger  of  a  catastrophe.  Those  of  us  who  are 
faiihlul  to  arbitration  plans  will  go  on  and  do  the  best  we  can; 
bat  there  is  no  telling  what  stumbling-blocks  Germany  and  her 

*A«dww  D.  Wbit«'8  Autobiography.  Vd.  II,  p.  265. 
*l|jid-.  pp.  293.  294. 
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allies  may  put  in  our  way;  and,  of  course,  the  whole  result,  with- 
out their  final  agreement,  will  seem  to  the  world  a  failure  and, 
perhaps  a  farce.' 

On  June  15,  Count  Miinster  called  upon  Mr.  White,  and 
after  speaking  of  the  immunity  of  private  property,  the  sub- 
ject of  arbitration  was  taken  up.  Mr.  White  discussed  the 
advantages  to  Germany  of  arbitration,  and  met  especially  the 
objection  said  to  weigh  ^ith  the  Emperor,  namely,  that  arbi- 
tration would  Ix^  in  derogation  of  his  sovereignty.  Count  Miin- 
ster seemed  much  impressed  by  the  discussion,  and  Mr.  White 
expressed  the  hope  that  he  would 

urge  his  Government  to  take  a  better  \new  than  that  which 
for  some  time  past  has  seemed  to  be  indicated  by  the  conduct 
of  its  representatives  here.* 

The  crisis  was  now  reached,  for  on  June  16,  to  quote  again 
from  Mr.  WTiite's  Diary: 

This  morning  Count  Miinster  called  and  seemed  much 
excited  by  the  fact  that  he  had  received  a  dispatch  from  Berlin 
in  which  the  German  Government — which,  of  course,  means  the 
Emperor — had  strongly  and  finally  declared  against  everything 
like  an  arbitration  tribimal.  He  was  clearly  disconcerted  by 
this  too  literal  acceptance  of  his  own  earlier  views,  and  said 
that  he  had  sent  to  M.  de  Staal  insisting  that  the  meeting  of  the 
Bub-committee  on  arbitration,  which  had  been  appointed  for  this 
day  (Friday),  should  be  adjourned  on  some  pretext  until  next 
Monday;  'for,'  said  he,  'if  the  session  takes  place  today,  Zom 
tniwt  make  the  declaration  in  behalf  of  Germany  which  these 
new  instructions  order  him  to  make,  and  that  would  be  a  mis- 
fortune.' I  was  very  glad  to  see  this  evidence  of  change  of 
heart  in  the  count,  and  immediately  joined  him  in  securing  the 
adjournment  he  desired.  The  meeting  of  the  sub-committee 
has  therefore  been  deferred,  the  reason  assigned,  as  I  under- 
standj  being  that  Baron  d'Estournelles  is  too  much  occupied 
to  be  present  at  the  time  first  named.  Later  Count  Miinster 
told  me  that  he  had  decided  to  send  Professor  Zom  to  Berlin  at 
once  in  order  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  the  Foreign  Office 
and  induce  the  authorities  to  modify  the  instructions.  I  ap- 
proved this  course  strongly,  whereupon  he  suggested  that  I 

'  Andrew  D.  White's  Autobiogrftphy,  Vol.  II,  p.  298. 
"Ibid.,  p.  306. 
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I  Aod  duties  of  oeutraJs  may  be  inserted  in  the  program  of 
ftfcfloe  in  the  near  fxiture.* 

Ameiican  ddegation  had  been  instructed  to  bring  to 

Lhe  immunity  from  capt^ire  of  unoffending  private 

:y  of  the  enemy  upon  the  high  seas.    The  question  did 

5gure  in  lhe  Russian  program,  and  M.  de  Martens,  presi- 

rt  of  the  Second  Commi^on,  ruled  it  out  of  order,  and  in  so 

waa  sustained  by  the  commission.    As  a  result  of  dis- 

don.  the  commission  expressed  a  desire  that  the  immunity  ?- 

private  propertA'  should  appear  in  the  program  of  a  future 

[toafeicnce,  and  on  July  5,  1899,  the  recommendation  that  it 

lihoukl  «o  figure  was  adopted  in  the  plenary  session  of  the  Con- 

Ifarence-*   Mr.  White,  on  behalf  of  the  American  delegation, 

[nade  a  careful  and  elaborate  argument  in  support  of  the 

hmmmity  of  private  property,  and  the  address  in  extenso 

iTtt,  Qpon  motion,  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  session. 

AkhoQ^  the  Conference  took  do  action  on  the  subject  other 

thao  to  recommend  it  to  a  future  conference,  right  of  way  was 

IhttJjecured  for  its  future  consideration.' 

lathe  same  way  it  wa^  held  that  the  subject  of  the  naval 
bomhanjment  of  ports  and  towns  was  beyond  the  scope  of  a 
program  limited  to  a  consideration  of  the  laws  and  customs 
of  Uod  warfare.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  M.  de  Martens,  the 
Conference  expressed 

tiie  wish  that  the  proposal  to  settle  the  question  of  the  bom-'^ 
btftimeat  of  ports,  towns,  and  villages  by  a  naval  force  may  be 
ftfeed  to  a  subsequent  conference  for  consideration.* 

irtant  as  were  these  two  conventions  and  rccommenda- 
^  prepared  by  the  Second  Commission,  they  would  not  in 
^kanaelvea^  any  more  than  the  more  meager  results  of  the  First 

'final  Act  of  the  Internal iooal  Peace  Conference,  Vol.  II.  p.  79. 

'Had. 

'CoofArtinoe  iDternationale  de  la  Paix,  1809,  part  I,  Fifth  Plenary  Sca- 
*«,pp.  31-33.  See  also  Dr.  White's  Autobiography,  Vol.  II,  pp.  264.  260. 
*?  M6,  283,  287,  289,  290.  296,  316,  328;  Holla'  Peace  Conference  at 
^  Ht^ue.  pp.  300-321. 

•Qmfrfnmce  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1899,  part  I,  Fifth  Plenary  Sei- 
P^  31;  Fiaal  Act  of  th«  International  Peace  Conference,  Vol.  11,  p.  79. 
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Commission,  have  justified  an  international  peace  ccxifei 
for,  as  Mr.  Holls  properiy  says,  they, 

....  were  largely,  if  not  wholly,  of  a  technical,  milita 
naval  character,  and  the  results  obtained  could,  perhaps, 
been  accomplished  by  a  meeting  of  experts,  correspond] 
the  famous  assemblies  of  Geneva  and  Brussels,  or  to  the  ] 
and  Marine  Conferences  of  a  later  date.' 

This  statement,  however,  is  not  meant  in  any  way  to  di 
from  the  importance  of  the  work,  for  an  Internationa 
ference  may  well  deal  with  land  and  naval  warfare,  ai 
international  agreement  remove  the  hardships  and  uni 
sary  suffering  incident  to  war.  The  purpose  and  the  resu 
no  doubt  humanitarian,  but  these  various  convention! 
suppose  the  existence  of  war.  The  Conference  was  origii 
however,  for  the  maintenance  of  general  peace  and  to  c 
the  establishment  of  the  principles  of  justice  and  right 
which  repose  the  security  of  States  and  the  welfare  of  pe 

6.    The  Third  Cobimission— The  Peaceful  Settle 

OF  Inteknational  Disputes 

Article  8  of  the  second  circular  sought  to  specify  in  i 
the  various  means  by  which  the  maintenance  of  g( 
peace  might  be  safeguarded  and  found  it  in  an  agree 

to  accept  in  principle  the  employment  of  good  offices,  of  n 
tion  and  facultative  arbitration  in  cases  lending  themi 
thereto,  with  the  object  of  preventing  armed  conHicts  bel 
nations,  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  respect  to  the 
of  applying  these  good  offices,  and  to  establish  a  uniform 
tice  in  using  them. 

The  importance  of  this  article  and  its  consideratio 
in  the  fact  that  it  sought,  by  removing  causes  of  irritatic 
prevent  armed  conflict  between  nations  and,  by  provid 
substitute  for  war,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  war,  Law-j 
in  all  ages  have  sought  to  forbid  the  individual  from  a  rec 
to  arms  in  his  own  behalf,  and,  notwithstanding  centur 
experiment,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  instinct  of  self-hel 

'  Holla'  Peace  Coaferenoe,  p.  164. 
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eradicated  so  far  as  to  compel  an  appeal  to  courts  of 
lattice  for  real  or  fancied  wrongs  without  resorting  to  self- 
belp  in  limes  of  passion.  U  an  individual  nation  is  unable 
by  an  elaborate  and  refined  code  with  penalties  for  its  infrac- 
tiao  to  prevent  self-redress,  it  is  Utopian  to  hope  that  a  con- 
ference rould,  by  a  single  convention,  without  specific  penal- 
tiis  for  its  infraction,  prevent  nations,  which  after  all  are 
but  aggregations  of  individuals,  from  a  recourse  to  force 
national  feeling  and  prejudice  are  aroused.  It  is,  how- 
tWT,  within  the  range  of  possibility,  and  it  is  the  task  of 
eofigbtened  stat-esmanship,  as  far  as  possible,  to  devise 
neaos  for  the  peacefiil  settlement  of  international  disputes 
before  they  have  reached  an  acute  stage.  As  experience 
ahovs  that  nations  in  moments  of  passion  are  not  able  to  dis- 
cus impartially  the  facts  involved  in  a  particular  dispute, 
»Bd  indeed  are  often  mistaken  as  to  the  fact  and  therefore  as  to 
Iberoentsof  the  controversy,  it  would  seem  that  the  creation 
o(  macliinery  whereby  these  facts  might  be  ascertained  by  a 
on^  or  impartial  body,  before  passion  had  become  inflamed, 
would  go  far  to  prevent  nations  from  rushing  to  amis.  The 
TKri  Cocnmission  of  the  First  Conference  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  such  means  and  to  create  such  machinery,  and  the 
CQQT«ntiaD  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  international  differ- 
6)069  not  only  justified  the  calling  of  the  Conference,  but  real- 
■ed  in  large  and  unexpected  measure  the  hope  of  the  illus- 
ttaoQS  monarch  to  whom  it  owed  its  being. 

The  Conference  was  here  upon  safe  ground  and  was  able  to 
utSie  the  experience  of  the  immediate  past,  which  has  declared 
itself  in  no  uncertain  manner  for  arbitration  as  a  substitute 
for  torcv..  A  careful  consideration  of  Article  8  and  the  result- 
mg  CQDventioD  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  international 
^Acuities  shows  that  each  cJause  of  Aiticle  8,  as  contained 
in  ibc  second  circular  of  the  Russian  Government,  found  an 
approprtatf*  place  in  the  convention.  The  inspiration  of  an 
enlightened  and  generous  mind  with  the  co6(x.'ration  of  states- 
men and  diplomatists  resulted  in  what  Mr.  Holls  is  pleased  to 
term  the  Ihlagna  Charta  of  international  law. 
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The  procedure  by  which  this  remarkable  result  was  at- 
tfuned  was  the  same  as  that  followed  by  the  first  two 
missions.  The  article  was  referred  to  the  Third  Coi 
which  had  the  good  fortime  to  be  presided  over  by  M.  L6on 
Bourgeois,  to  whose  infinite  tact,  kindness  and  courtesy  and 
genius  in  removing  difficulties,  which,  if  unremoved,  would 
prevent  agreement,  is  due  in  no  small  measure  the  success  of 
the  commission  and  the  justification  of  the  Conference. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Third  Conunission,  M.  Bourgeoii 
stated: 

The  Third  Commission  has  this  good  fortune,  that  no  divifflcm 
can  exist  among  its  members  on  the  general  ideas  which  are  ths 
bases  of  its  work.  They  are  assur^  that  they  will  go  forth 
together  in  one  direction  on  a  common  pathway. 

The  president's  duty  is  to  try  to  put  as  far  distant  as  pos- 
sible the  point  upon  this  route  to  which  all  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue their  journey  together. 

The  president  again  recalls  the  fact  that  the  commission  ii 
bound  to  keep  its  deliberations  secret.  A  proc^verbal  in 
manuscript  will  be  taken  and  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  con- 
ference, where  it  may  be  consulted.  An  analytical  summary 
will  be  printed  and  sent  to  the  members  of  the  commission,  whO| 
of  course,  will  be  communicated  with  before  the  publication,  in 
regard  to  the  part  which  concerns  them.  Since  questions  relat- 
ing to  arbitration  present  a  unified  character,  the  president 
thinks  there  is  no  need  of  dividing  the  commission  into  8ul> 
commissions.' 

At  the  second  session  of  the  commission  hdd  May  26, 1899, 
M.  Bourgeois  outlined  the  procedure  which  he  deemed  ad- 
visable to  be  followed  by  the  commission.    He  said: 

It  is  proper  first  to  examine  the  general  principle  whidi 
brings  us  together. 

Do  we  all  agree,  following  the  expression  of  M.  Descamps,  to 
try  to  establish  relations  between  nations  preferably  according 
to  law,  and  to  regulate  them,  in  case  of  dispute,  according  to 
justice?  In  other  words,  is  it  more  desirable  to  have  recourse 
to  peaceful  means  rather  than  to  force  in  settling  disputes  be- 
tween nations? 

If  we  all  agree  upon  this  general  principle,  we  shall  then  seel 
means  of  arriving  at  this  result. 

'  Conference  Intemationale  de  la  Pais,  1899,  part  IV,  Third  Commi«iott; 
9.  1. 
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laily  work  of  diplomacy,  which  can  assure  friendly 
directlyf  is  lacking,  we  shall  seek  means  for  friendly 
it»  indirectly,   by  mediation.     That  could  constitute 
t$  first  chapter  nf  our  discussions. 

from  mediation  and  by  means  still  peaceful  but  now 
ure  shall  have  to  examine  arbitral  procedure. 
Is  the  case  of  recourse  to  arbitration,  we  must  establish  the 
cues  where  this  is  possible,  and  make  a  list  of  them. 

We  wiJi  question  next  whether  there  are  cases  where  nations 
on  a»iimt  in  advance  that  this  recourse  should  be  obligatory. 
It  will  next  be  necessary  to  establish  in  advance  an  arbtlral 
accepted  by  all;  on  all  these  points  we  can  take  the 
project,  which  has  just  been  distributed,  for  a  guide. 
Hfiving  established  the  cases  where  arbitration  is  conven- 
ly  obligatory  or  optional,  and  the  procedure  being  fixed, 
Lt  means  shall  be  employed  to  make  the  practice  general? 
Wm  it  be  preferable  to  proceed   by  extending  the  system 
[of  wbitration  treaties  by  introducing  the  arbitration  clause  in 
liiAenukUonal  acta? 

Or,  on  the  contrary,  shall  there  be  established  in  a  perma- 
MDt  manner  an  international  institution  to  which  an  order 
VBoid  be  given: 

I    Be  it  simply  in  the  guise  of  an  intermediary,  to  remind 
U*  pwti«  of  the  existence  of  the  conventions,  the  possible 
application  of  arbitration  and  offering  to  set  the  procedure  in 
motion; 
1   Be  It  as  a  means  of  conciliation  previous  to  all  judicial 

fin&Uy  in  the  form  of  jurisdiction  as  an  international 

If  the  commission  approves  this  suggestion^  the  order  of 
wr  discussions  will  be  expedited.' 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  Sir  Julian  Pauncefotc, 
»b08c  name  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  establishment 
of  tJje  Permanent  Court,  presented  a  proposition  for  the  estab- 
UuDent  of  a  permanent  court  to  which  nations  in  litigation 
ttigte  resort  for  arbitration  of  their  difficulties.    He  said; 

p^_..  __^    ^Ij.   President,  to  ask  you  before  going  deeper 
•Ic'  ■  '  L'Tj  if  it  would  not  be  useful  and  opportune  to 

icnui  amission  on  the  subject  which  I  believe  to  be  the 

nwift  nt.  that  is,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 

inter  r   of  arbitration,  which  you  have  touched 

Opfe9t  narks. 


^OoBf^fcnce  InLematiooole  de  la  Paix,  1890.  part  IV,  Third  Comznm- 
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Mttuv  arbitration  codes  and  rules  of  procedure  have  bett 
mad^»  but  the  procedure  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  rBga> 
\^u»d  by  the  arbitrators  or  by  general  or  spedal  treaties. 

Now  it  deems  to  me  that  new  codes  and  rules  of  arbitratn^ 
whatever  be  their  merit,  do  not  greatly  advance  the  great  oam 
which  brings  us  together. 

"  If  we  want  to  make  a  step  forward,  I  believe  that  it  is  abti^ 
iu(el>  ueivssary  to  organize  a  permanent  international  tribund 
which  may  be  able  to  assemble  at  once  upon  the  request  of  the 
dUputiug  nations.  This  principle  being  established,  I  do  not 
U'ltove  that  we  shall  have  much  difficulty  in  agreeing  on  the 
UetaiU.  The  necessity  of  such  a  tribunal  and  the  advantagM 
vhhich  it  would  offer,  as  well  as  the  encouragement  and  e?0B 
inspiration  which  it  would  give  to  the  cause  of  arbitration,  has 
Ihvu  demonstrated  with  as  much  eloquence  and  force  and  deu^ 
luvts,  by  our  distinguished  colleague,  M.  Descamps,  in  his  inter- 
etitiug  essay  on  arbitration,  an  extract  from  which  is  included  in 
(he  acts  and  documents  so  graciously  furnished  to  the  confeor- 
euw  by  tlie  Netherlands  Government.  There  is  therefore  noth- 
iug  more  for  me  to  say  upon  this  subject,  and  I  shall  be  grateful 
tiv  you,  Mr.  President,  if  before  going  any  further,  you  consent 
ti>  rtHHHve  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  commission  upon  the 
imtpotution  which  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  concemmg  the 
wtablishment  of  a  permanent  international  court  of  arbiter 
tion." 

At  the  beginning  of  its  labors,  the  commission  found  itself  in 
t))0  presence  of  a  Russian  project  concerning  good  offices  and 
mediation,  a  draft  convention  for  voluntary  and  obligatory 
arbitration,  a  code  of  arbitration  and  a  British  motion  for  ihe 
establishment  of  a  court  of  arbitration.  The  president  con- 
sidered it  difficult  to  discuss  the  texts  in  the  commission,  and 
he  therefore  proposed  the  formation  of  a  special  comnusmon 
charged  with  their  examination.  But  before  naming  the 
commission,  he  declared  that  the  assembly  had  unanimously 
recognized  that  it  is  preferable  to  resort  to  pacific  means  rather 
than  to  force  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  between  nations. 

"  I  think, "  he  said,  "that  the  affirmation  of  this  idea  common 
to  all,  fixes  the  bounds  of  this  meeting  and  permits  us  to  pass 
advantageously  to  the  discussion  of  its  applications.'" 

'Conft^rence  Internationale  de  la  Paiz,  1899,  part  IV,  Third  Commis- 

■MMI,  p.  3. 

Mbid.,  p.  4. 
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ving  the  details  to  subsequent  consideration,  it  appears 
the  procedure  followed  by  the  Third  Commission  was 
to  that  previously  described,  with  the  difiference  that 
cfiixunission  did  not  divide  itself  into  sub-committees, 
committee  of  examination,  to  which  the  vari- 
re  submitted,  considered  and  reported  to  the 
n  for  eventual  adoption.    As  is  well  known,  the 
ttee  of  examination  justified  its  appointment  and  pre- 
to  the  commission  and  Conference  the  convention  which 
the  permanent  monument  of  the  First  Hague  Peace  Con- 
The  result,  however,  was  not  reached  without  diffi- 
lUkdat  one  time  it  seemed  unlikely  that  the  delegates 
be  able  to  agree.    Germany  objected  to  the  establish- 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration^  and,  to  quote 


tke  eoBions  were  suspended  by  common  consent,  in  order  to 
p«  tti  opportunity  to  the  German  representative,  Dr.  Zorn, 
toprooeeJ  to  Berlin  in  order  to  discuss  the  objections  which  had 
hManu*ed,  which  were  technical,  though  by  no  means  friv- 
oloai,  in  tlieir  nature.  At  the  suggestion  of  Prince  Munster  and 
Amhittador  White,  and  with  the  cordial  assent  of  the  other 
BMoberi  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  HoUs  of  the  United  States  also 
%ttt  to  consult  with  Prince  Hohenlohe  and  Count  von  Bulow 
Bpm  the  same  subject,  and  the  joint  efforts  of  the  two  delegates 
WW  completely  successful.  Other  similar  crises  were  happily 
ATerted  without  fricition  or  publicity^ 

Tlje  incident  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  quotation  from  Mr, 
Holb  was  of  the  gravest  importance,  and  threatened  to  wreck 
Mtf  f    '         •':  for  hope  had  centered  around  the  work  of  the 

Thir; ' :„;ion,  and  it  was  believed — not  without  reason — 

tta  A  convention  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
^fcdties  would  not  only  satisfy  public  opinion,  but  would 
J^fy  hi  itficif  the  call  of  the  Conference.  The  original  skepti- 
fi«i  with  whicb  the  delegfttes  assembled  at  The  Hague,  the 
peiEauam  wbicH  pervaded  the  early  days  of  its  session,  had 
Kh?cB  way  to  ihe  belief  that  something  of  permanent  value 
•ouU  be  accomplished.    The  failure  of  the  First  Commission 

'BtiSy  Pmm  Coaferenoe.  pp.  170-171. 
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-. .!  :he  limitation  or  decrease  of 
.:<Appointmcnt.     The  success  of 
•Aiifying,  in  a  highly  acceptable 
^  .-:  warfare  on  land,  and  the  exten- 
.  yios  of  the  Red  Cross  to  maritime 
'.-:::Vrinice  would  not  have  met  and 
'■  hot>es  of  the  friends  of  peace  were 
.■:-.::)i:?sion.     It  was  not  enough  to  con- 
.  ..  :  ::*i\liation  by  an  international  agree- 
■v.:iL»I;shnicnt  of  a  commission  of  inquiry 
.  .•:  disputed  facts  a  sufficient  concession 
;::!:i:htened  public  opinion.    The  friends 
.x'v=^  and  peace  demanded  a  recognition 
.  I  "ini  ration,  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal 
..  .■  .i  v*v>de  of  procedure  for  the  judicial  settle- 
,.  ^»::.il  differences.    The  American  delegation 
...•.•:vnoo  instructed  to  secure  a  permanent  tri- 
.  .     >v-.:;un.  uninstructed,  it  would  seem,  on  this 
..M    "v  idea,  and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  introduced 
.  •  ,  .•  <orvi\i  as  the  basis  of  discussion.     The  Rus- 
, .  ,*.■  v'spousi'd  the  idea  and  presented  a  project  dur- 
^ ,  .XX-  .*:  { lie  proceedings.    The  possibility  of  a  tribunal 
I'  -.'ru'  imagination  and  invoked  the  enthusiasm  of 
.  ^*.^'>   And  although  Germany  hesitated  and  Austria 
A\wv  under  advisement,  the  Ixjlief  became  general 
.  .xw'.-.oii  to  a  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration  w^ould 
.'  .v'liipi^Mui.^se  and  conciliation,  and  that  a  permanent 
■..,..*   «\*uld  1h*  established. 
..  i,  .i.iU'  of  May  24,  1809,  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White,  first 
^.,  .  oi  iho  United  States,  noted  in  the  interesting  diary 
_'.   N-  'rvi'pt  of  the  proceedings  of  The  Hague,  an  interview 
.  ,  ,k:*m  Munster.  on  the  subject  of  arbitration: 

•  \  i;a';it  regret/'  he  .^uys,  "I  found  him  entirely  opposed 
■  i-  U':i*it.  entirely  opposotl  to  any  well-(level'»ped  plun. 
..  's»t    s:iy  that  he   would  oppo.se  a  niodorati'  plan   for 

\...  *^»    U-  White's   Autobiography.  Vol.  II,  p.  26r»;    Instructions  to 
ti.kiu>uiil  Poace  Confcronc*',  Vol.  II,  pp.  S-!». 
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Tolimtary  arbitration,  but  he  insisted  that  arbitration  must  be 
mjurious  to  Germany;  that  Germany  is  prepared  for  war  as  no 
otiier  country  is  or  can  be;  that  she  can  mobiUze  her  army  in 
ten  days;  and  that  neither  France,  Rassia,  nor  any  other  power 
ctD  do  this.  Arbitration,  he  said,  would  simply  give  rival 
powers  time  to  put  themselves  in  readiness,  and  would  there- 
fore be  a  great  disadvantage  to  Germany.  "^ 

Mr.  White's  Diary  is  full  of  references  to  Count  Munster, 
ind  one  can  not  help  but  admire  the  gentle  and  tactful  way 
m  which  Mr.  White  familiarized  Count  Miinster  with  the 
idrantages  of  arbitration,  and  of  a  permanent  court  for  its 
idministration  and  development.  Under  date  of  June  9, 
Mr.  White  writes: 

At  6  o'clock  Dr.  Rolls,  who  represents  us  upon  the  sub- 
committee on  arbitration,  came  in  with  most  discouraging 
aewB.  It  now  appears  that  the  German  Emperor  is  determined 
to  oppose  the  whole  scheme  of  arbitration,  and  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  any  plan  for  a  regular  tribunal,  whether  as  given 
is  the  British  or  the  American  scheme.  This  news  comes  from 
Tirkras  sources,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  sub- 
committee, one  of  the  German  delegates.  Professor  Zorn  of 
Sdnigsberg,  who  had  become  very  earnest  in  behalf  of  arbitra- 
tKm,  now  says  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  vote  for  it.  There 
ve  also  signs  that  the  German  Emperor  is  influencing  the  minds 
of  his  allies — the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Italy,  Turkey,  and 
Boomania — leading  them  to  oppose  it.' 

On  June  13,  Mr.  White  records  that 

Ihis  morning  come  more  disquieting  statements  regarding 
Genmmy,  There  seeihs  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  German 
Emperor  is  opposing  arbitration,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  work 
(tf  the  conference,  and  that  he  will  insist  ofi  his  main  allies,  Aus- 
*n»»nd  Italy,  going  with  him.  Count  Nigra,  who  is  personally 
<levoted  to  arbitration,  allowed  this  in  talking  with  Dr.  Holls; 
«*d  the  German  delegates — all  of  whom,  with  the  exception 
<rf  Count  Munster,  are  favorably  inclined  to  a  good  arbitration 
P^w— show  that  they  are  disappointed 

There  seems  danger  of  a  catastrophe.  Those  of  us  who  are 
bithful  to  arbitration  plans  will  go  on  and  do  the  best  we  can; 
^  there  is  no  telling  what  stumbling-blocks  Germany  and  her 

'Aadrev  D.  White's  Autolnography,  Vol.  II,  p.  265. 
*1M^  pp.  203,  294. 
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allies  may  put  in  our  way;  and,  of  course,  the  whole  result,  with- 
out their  final  agreement,  will  seem  to  the  world  a  failure  and^ 
perhaps  a  farce.  ^ 

On  June  15,  Count  Miinster  called  upon  Mr.  White,  aad 
after  speaking  of  the  immunity  of  private  property,  the  sub- 
ject of  arbitration  was  taken  up.  Mr.  White  discussed  the 
advantages  to  Germany  of  arbitration,  and  met  especially  Hkt 
objection  said  to  weigh  with  the  Emperor,  namely,  that  arbi- 
tration would  be  in  derogation  of  his  sovereignty.  Count  Miin- 
ster seemed  much  impressed  by  the  discussion,  and  Mr.  White 
expressed  the  hope  that  he  would 

urge  his  Government  to  take  a  better  view  than  that  which 
for  some  time  past  has  seemed  to  be  indicated  by  the  conduct 
of  its  representatives  here.' 

The  crisis  was  now  reached,  for  on  June  16,  to  quote  again 
from  Mr.  White's  Diary: 

This  morning  Count  Miinster  called  and  seemed  much 
excited  by  the  fact  that  he  had  received  a  dispatch  from  Berlin 
in  which  the  German  Government — which,  of  course,  means  the 
Emperor — had  strongly  and  finally  declared  against  everything 
like  an  arbitration  tribunal.  He  was  clearly  disconcerted  by 
this  too  literal  acceptance  of  his  own  earlier  views,  and  said 
that  he  had  sent  to  M.  de  Staal  insisting  that  the  meeting  of  the 
sub-committee  on  arbitration,  which  had  been  appointed  for  this 
day  (Friday),  should  be  adjourned  on  some  pretext  until  next 
Monday;  *for/  said  he,  'if  the  session  takes  place  today,  Zom 
must  make  the  declaration  in  behalf  of  Germany  which  these 
new  instructions  order  him  to  make,  and  that  would  be  a  mis- 
fortune.' I  was  very  glad  to  see  this  evidence  of  change  of 
heart  in  the  count,  and  immediately  joined  him  in  securing  the 
adjournment  he  desired.  The  meeting  of  the  sub-comnuttee 
has  therefore  been  deferred,  the  reason  assigned,  as  I  under- 
stand, being  that  Baron  d'Estournelles  is  too  much  occupied 
to  be  present  at  the  time  first  named.  Later  Count  Miinster 
told  me  that  he  had  decided  to  send  Professor  Zorn  to  Berlin  at 
once  in  order  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  the  Foreign  Office 
and  induce  the  authorities  to  modify  the  instructions.  I  ap- 
proved this  co\irse  strongly,  whereupon  he  suggested  that  I 

'  Andrew  D.  White'a  Autobiography,  Vol.  II,  p.  298. 
MWd.,  p.  306. 
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'^  ^n  something  to  the  same  purpose,  and  this  finally  ended 
"(^cnent  that  Holls  should  go  with  Zorn. 
la  View  of  the  fact  that  Von  Bulow  had  agreed  that  the  Ger- 
mm  delegates  should  stand  side  by  side  with  us  in  the  confer- 
CTCT*,  I  immediately  prepared  a  letter  of  introduction  and  a 
penoa&l  letter  to  Bvilow  for  Holls  to  take,  and  he  started 
About  five  in  the  afternoon.     .     .     J 

Mr.  White's  letter,  ^ven  in  full  in  his  Autobiography' 
is  AD  admirable,  convincing  document,  and,  transmitted  by 
VoD  Billow  to  Hohenlohe,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  German 
Emperor,  it  secured  the  reversal  of  the  German  policy,  and 
positive  instructions  in  favor  of  the  proposed  permanent 
«Kirt  of  arbitration.  A  final  quotation,  under  date  of  June 
23,  from  Mr.  White's  Autobiography,  gives  the  conclusion  of 
the  incident,  a  triumph  of  American  diplomacy  and  an  enduring 
tttrtimoniaJ  of  the  infinite  tact  and  insight  of  Mr.  White  him- 
ttlf.« 


'  ^Klivir  D.  Whita's  Autobiography,  Vol.  II,  pp.  308,  309. 
'Olid.,  pp.  30»-314. 

'Dr.  torn  has  given  his  vendon  of  the  incident  in  a  charmiDg  article, 
nlitkd  th«  Peace  Movement  and  the  Hague  Conference,  which  appeared 
IB  thi  DeutM!he  Revue  for  November,  1906.  Dr  White  states  first  hand 
^iBtffviev  with  Count  Muneter  at  The  Hague.  His  account  of  negotia- 
te at  B«rhn  is  necessarily  based  upon  hearsay.  Dr.  Zorn  as  a  witness 
udietive  participant  in  the  negotiations  at  Berlin  speaks  with^authority, 
<Dd  a  ii  therefore  of  interest  as  weU  as  importance  that  his  account  be 
|f*n.  For  iJiis  reason  I  have  translated  the  material  portion  of  Dr. 
iam%  articlf!  to  which  the  writer  kindly  called  my  attention. 

*7bs  opisMon  has  gone  abroad  that  the  American  Del^ate  Holls  exerted 
I  JbOBTB  influence  on  the  course  of  the  deliberations,  and  that  he  even 
d^rroi  t^  crodit  for  Geniiaoy's  decision  to  agree  to  the  creation  of  a 
psnaasot  eouK  of  arbitration  and  thus  avert  the  dangers  lying  in 
QmaMaj*a  unfavorable  attitude.  It  is  true  that  Holls  himself  does  not 
aUt0  this  in  his  work  The  Peace  Conference'  p.  171,  but  passes  over 
kh«  BMttar  with  a  few  general  phrases  and  contents  himself  with  the  stato- 
BMm  Uuit  'the  joint  efforts  of  the  [two  delegates  were  completely  buc- 
oaarfol  '  Munstcrberg,  however,  in  his  work  on  The  Aniericans,  p. 
900*  aiul  White  in  his  'reminiscences,'  directly  atate,  and  Miinsterberg 
m^atwd  me  by  letter,  that  he  had  received  this  communication  from  HolU. 
vim  hmd  dimd  in  the  meantime.  In  his  work  on  The  Americans  Miin- 
tys:  'America  also  became  an  influential  factor  in  the  Hague 
of  Arbitfttlioo.  When  the  proceedings  there  were  threatening 
ao  aeoouDt  of  the  opposition  of  several  European  nations,  the 
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But  the  great  matter  of  the  day  was  the  news,  which  has  not 
yet  been  made  public,  that  Prince  Hohenlohe,  the  Gernian 
chancellor,  has  come  out  strongly  for  the  arbitration  tribunal, 
and  has  sent  instructions  here  accordingly.  This  is  a  great 
gain,  and  seems  to  remove  one  of  the  worst  stumbling-blocks. 
But  we  will  have  to  pay  for  this  removal,  probably,  by  giving 
up  section  10  of  the  present  plan,  which  includes  a  system  of 
obligatory  arbitration  in  various  minor  matters — a  system 
which  would  be  of  use  to  the  world  in  many  ways.  Wliile 
the  American  delegation,  as  stated  in  my  letter  which  HoUs 
took  to  Billow,  and  which  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Emperor, 
will  aid  in  throwing  out  of  the  arbitration  plan  everything  of 
an  obhgatory  nature,  if  Germany  insists  upon  it,  I  learn  that 
the  Dutch  Government  is  much  opposed  to  this  concession, 
and  may  publicly  protest  against  it.' 


Americ&n  Govemment  sent  iU  emissariea  to  tho  cent«r  of  oppositioo  and 
secured  adherents  to  its  desire  for  peace.' 

"And  in  his  memorial  address  on  HolLs  in  the  Columbia  University 
Miinsterborg  says:  'It  was  due  to  his  own  personal  efforts  that  Germany 
desisted  at  a  decisive  moment  from  her  opp)osition  to  the  American  propo- 
sitions at  the  Hague  Confcronco.' 

"This  story  is  a  fable,  und  it  is  necessary  that  this  fact  be  established. 

"The  estcom  in  which  the  American  Ambassador  White  was  held  in  Berlin 
is  well  known,  and  if  he  communicated  his  idea  of  the  situation  to  the 
German  officials  it  was  no  doubt  interesting  to  them.  That  UoUs  went 
to  Germany  simultaneously  with  the  German  delegate  and  remained  there 
several  days  is  likewise  correct.  It  is  also  true  that  Holls  was  received 
by  thn  aged  Imporial  Chancellor,  Prince  Hohenlohe,  in  order  that  he 
might  communicate  his  idea  of  the  situation  to  the  latter.  Holls  probably 
had  instnictiotiB  from  Ambassador  White  to  do  this. 

"But  neither  Holls  nor  the  aged  Prince  Hohenlohe.  who  was  then  Imperial 
Chancellor,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  discussion  which  preceded  the 
decision  or  with  the  decision  itself.  The  work  on  these  matters  was  per- 
formed entarely  within  the  Foreign  OfHce  under  the  direction  of  the  then 
Secretary  of  Slate,  von  Billow,  now  Imperial  Chancellor.  Holls  was  not 
received  by  the  latter  at  that  time,  and  returned  to  The  Hague  by  way 
of  Hamburg.  As  far  as  the  preliminary  official  work  was  concerned,  the 
decision  was  reached  in  the  Foreign  Office  without  any  American  influence, 
and  tho  credit  for  it  is  due  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State  von  BUlow. 
Everything  else  is,  to  repeat  it  emphatically,  pure  fable.  This  disclosure 
of  the  facts  is  especially  necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  central 
organ  of  tlie  Peace  advocates,  the  Friedens-Warte,  published  in  Berlin 
considers  as  the  absolute  truth  and  publishes  the  statement  that  the 
German  Empire  only  consented  to  the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration  in  con- 
sequence of  strong  pressure  brought  to]  bear  by  America." — Deutsche 
Revue.  November,   1006,  pp.  141-142. 

'A  curious  part  of  the  means  used  in  bringing  about  this  change  of 
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Mr.  White  was  right  in  his  belief  that  Article  10  of  the 
project^  already  approved  by  the  sub-committee, 
ribing  compulsory  arbitration  id  various  minor  matters, 
would  have  to  be  sacrificed.*  But  the  establishment  of  the 
Ptennanent  Court  and  the  recognition  of  voluntary  arbitration 
wefe  worth  the  price.  It  is  not  without  interest  to  note,  in 
pMBing,  that  the  oppositton  of  Germany  in  1907  to  a  modified 
form  of  Article  lOdefeated  the  treaty  of  compulsorj'  arbitration, 
voted  by  the  representatives  of  thirty-two  States  at  the 
Second  Conference. 

In  the  course  of  the  session,  there  were  three  other  instances 
which  threatened  unanimity,  although  they  were  not  serious 
eDOugh  to  be  regarded  as  crises.  They  related  to  the  wording 
as  well  as  to  the  obligation  involved  in  Articles  9,  27,  and 
55  of  the  convention  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  inter- 
national differences. 
Some  of  the  smaller,  especially  the  Balkan  States,  feared 
Article  9,  establishing  a  commission  of  inquiry,  although 
limited  to  the  examination  and  ascertainment  of  facts,  might 
tsteffere  seriously  with  their  internal  organization,  and  the 
jOppontion  led  by  M.  Beldiman  of  Roumania  was  embarrass- 
as  well  as  bitter.  Mr.  White's  entry  in  his  Diary,  under 
of  July  19,  sufficiently  states  the  controversy  and  the 
supposed  to  influence  the  opposition : 

Fidd  day  in  the  arbitration  committee.     A  decided  sen- 

8  produced  by  vigorous  speeches  by  my  Berlin  col- 

\  Beldiman,  of  the  Roumanian  delegation,  and  by  Servian, 

the  pavtorai  letter,  elsewhere  referred  to,  issued  by  the  Protes- 
Bpbcop>l  bishop  of  Texas,  calliag  for  prayers  throughout  the  State 
the  fooceoi  of  the  conference  in  its  efforts  to  diminish  the  horrors  of 
'.  Thi*  pastoral  letter,  to  which  I  referred  in  my  letter  1o  Minister  von 
I  iBtrasted  to  Holls,  authorizing  him  to  use  it  as  he  thought  fit. 
B«  ibovad  it  to  Prince  Hobenlohe,  and  the  latter,  ulthough  a  Roman 
Gatkebe,  vras  evidently  affected  by  it,  and  especially  by  the  depth  and 
ittT  of  tke  longing  for  peace  which  it  showed.  It  is  perhaps  an  interest- 
1^  csampte  for  an  indirect  '^answer  to  prayer,'*  since  it  undoubtedly 
ilrwigtktiied  the  feelings  in  the  prince  chancellor's  mind  which  led  him  to 
afbitration.— Autobiography.  VeL  U,  p.  322. 
■lUd.,  J9.  321-321. 
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Greek,  and  other  delegates,  against  the  provision  for  commissumt 
d'enquiie — De  Martens,  Descamps,  and  others  making  vigor- 
oxis  speeches  in  behalf  of  them.  It  looked  as  if  the  Balkan  states 
were  likely  to  withdraw  from  the  Conference  if  the  c/)mmwaion 
d'enquile  feature  was  insisted  upon:  they  are  evidently  afraid 
that  such  ''examining  commissions"  may  be  sent  within  their 
boundaries  by  some  of  their  big  neighbors — Russia,  for  example 
— to  spy  out  the  land  and  start  intrigues.* 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  in  a  spirit  of  compromise 
and  conciliation,  Article  9  was  accepted  as  framed  by  M. 
Beldiman  and  has  proved  satisfactory  in  practice. 

The  next  incident  arose  in  connection  withArticle  27,  which 
provides  that 

the  Signatory  Powers  consider  it  their  duty,  in  case  a  serioua 
dispute  threatens  to  break  out  between  two  or  more  of  them, 
to  remind  these  latter  that  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
is  open  to  them. 

The  Balkan  States  feared  that  the  exercise  of  this  '*duty" 
might  lead  to  intervention;  that  it  was  a  provision  in  favor  of 
the  great  powers,  and  against  the  interest  of  the  smaller, 
because  the  latter  could  not,  with  any  propriety,  call  the  court 
to  the  notice  of  the  great  powers,  whereas  the  great  powers, 
by  reason  of  their  greatness,  might  insist  that  the  small  powers 
submit  their  controversy  to  the  Permanent  Court.  Count 
Nigra  of  Italy  disclaimed  any  intention  to  exercise  the  duty  in 
an  oppressive  way,  and  denied  that  a  distinction  between 
great  and  small  powers  existed  in  the  Conference;  whereupon, 
to  quote  again  Mr.  White's  Autobiography, 

Bourgeois,  from  the  chair,  gave  us  a  specimen  of  first-rate 
French  oratory.  He  made  a  most  earnest  appeal  to  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Balkan  States,  showing  them  by  such  a  system 
of  arbitration  as  is  now  proposed  the  lesser  powers  would  be 
the  very  first  to  profit,  and  he  appealed  to  their  loyalty  to 
humanity.* 

Mr.  Whitens  comment  fails  to  do  justice  to  M.  Bourgeois' 
address  on  this  occasion,  l^ecause  it  was  and  undoubtedly  will 


*  Andrew  D.   White's  Autobiography,  p.  336. 
•Ibid.,  p.  a37. 
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remAin  &  masterpiece,  which,  as  Mr.  HoUs  says,  "ended  with 
an  outburat  of  eloquence  which   electrified  the  conference 
led  to  a  withdrawal  of  all  hostile  motions." 

The  moral  duty, "  said  Mr.  Bourgeois,  "of  the  provisions 
Article  27  is  to  be  found  entirely  in  the  fact  that  a  com- 
n  duly  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  among  men  is  re- 
lied and  affirmed  among  the  nations.  Do  you  believe 
.t  it  18  a  small  matter  that  in  this  Conference — not  in  an 
bly  of  theorists  and  philosophers,  debating  freely  and 
I  entirely  upon  their  own  responsibility,  but  in  an  assembly 
I  where  the  Governments  of  nearly  all  the  civilized  nations  are 
offidaUy  represented — the  existence  of  this  international  duty 
^^^^±een  proclaimed,  and  that  the  idea  of  this  duty,  henceforth 
^^^^■duoed  forever  into  the  conscience  of  the  people,  is  imposed 
^^^^fiie  futtue  upon  the  acts  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
nations?  My  colleagues  who  oppose  this  Article  will,  I  hope, 
permit  me  to  say  this:  I  fear  their  e.ves  are  not  fixed  on  what 
4umld  be  their  real  purpose.  In  this  question  of  arbitration 
they  appeared  to  be  concerned  with  the  conflicting  interests  of 
^Ihe  great  and  small  Powers.  I  say,  with  Count  Nigra,  here 
^■here  are  no  great,  no  small  Powers;  all  are  equal  in  view  of  the 
^Hsk  to  be  accomplished.  But  should  our  work  give  greater 
^Hdvantages  to  any  Powers,  would  it  not  assuredly  be  to  the 
^^■eakest? 

^H  "Yesterday,  in  the  Comity  d'Examen,  I  spoke  in  the  same 
^^Irmin  to  my  opposing  colleagues.     Is  not  every  establishment 
of  a  tiibonal,  every  triumph  nf  an  impartial  and  well-considered 
dedooD  over  warring  interests  and  passions,  one  more  safeguard 
for  the  weak  against  the  abuses  of  power? 

"Gentlemen,  what  is  now  the  rule  among  indivi<lual  men  will 
bcreaiter  obtain  among  nations.  Such  internationaL  institu- 
UooB  MB  theae  will  be  the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the 
powerful.  In  the  conflicts  of  brute  force,  where  fighters  of 
Beah  and  with  steel  are  in  line,  we  may  speak  of  great  Powers  and 
aniall,  off  weak  and  of  mighty.  When  swords  are  thrown  in  the 
b&laooe,  one  side  may  easily  outweigh  the  other.  But  in  the 
PliiftlliliK  of  rights  and  ideas  disparity  ceases,  and  the  rights  of 
ftBMiiimiil  and  the  weakest  Powers  count  as  much  in  the  scales 
m  iho$e  of  the  mightiest. 

"Tbia  conviction  has  guided  our  work,  and  throughout  its 
patmui  our  constant  thought  has  been  for  the  weak.  May 
Hcy  at  leaet  understand  our  idea,  and  justify  our  hopes,  by 
fpming  in  the  effort  to  bring  the  future  of  Humanity  under  the 
ujeaty  of  the  Law.' 


loecmationale  de  Ia  P&ix,  1899,  part  IV,  Third  Commi*- 
U  pp.  i6-S7:  HOU0'  P«a«e  Conference,  pp.  273-276. 
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Although  heartily  in  favor  of  the  article,  the  American  dele- 
gation was  in  an  embarrassing  position ;  for  non-intervention  in 
European  affairs,  and  the  refusal  to  permit  European  inter- 
vention in  American  affairs^  have  been  a  cardinal  point  of 
American  diplomacy.  To  quote  ag£un  Mr.  White's  Diary, 
under  date  of  July  24: 


For  some  days — in  fact,  ever  since  Captain  Afahan  on  the 
22d  called  attention  to  Article  27  of  the  arbitration  convenUon 
as  likely  to  be  considered  an  infringement  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine—our American  delegation  has  been  greatly  perplexed. 
We  have  been  trying  to  induce  the  French,  who  proposed 
Article  27,  and  who  are  as  much  attached  to  it  as  is  a  hen  to  her 
one  chick,  tfl  give  it  up,  or,  at  least,  to  allow  a  limiting  or  ex- 
planatory clause  to  be  placed  with  it.  Various  clauses  of  this 
sort  have  been  proposed.  The  article  itself  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  other  Signatory  Powers,  when  any  two  nations  are  evi- 
dently drifting  toward  war,  to  remind  these  two  nations  that 
the  arbitration  tribunal  is  open  to  them.  Nothing  can  be  more 
simple  ami  natural;  but  we  fear  lest,  when  the  convention  comes 
up  for  ratification  in  the  United  States  Senate,  some  over-sen- 
sitive patriot  may  seek  to  defeat  it  by  insisting  that  it  is  really 
a  violation  of  time-honored  American  policy  at  home  and  abroad 
— the  policy  of  not  entangling  ourselves  in  the  affairs  of  foreign 
nations,  on  one  side,  and  of  not  allowing  them  to  interfere  in 
our  affairs,  on  the  other.^ 


And  under  date  of  July  25: 


AM  night  long  I  have  be^n  tossing  about  in  my  bed  and 
thinking  of  our  declaration  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  be  brought 
before  the  conference  today.  We  all  fear  that  the  conference 
will  not  receive  it,  or  will  insist  on  our  signing  without  it  or  not 
signing  it  at  all.'    .... 

In  the  afternoon  to  the  House  in  the  Wood,  where  the 

Final  Act  was  read We  had  taken  pains  to  see 

a  number  of  the  leading  delcjgates,  and  all,  in  their  anxiety  to 
save  the  .  .  .  arbitration  plan,  agreed  that  they  would  not 
oppose  our  declaration.  It  was  therefore  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Raffalovitch,  the  Russian  secretary,  who  stood  close  beside 
the  president,  and  as  soon  as  the  Final  Act  had  been  recited 
he  read  this  declaration  of  ours.     This  was  then  brought  before 

*  Andrew  D.   White'i  Autobiogmphy,  Vol.  II,  p.   339. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  340. 
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Conference  in  plenary  session  by  M.  de  Staal,  and  the  Con- 
ference was  asked  whether  any  one  had  any  objection,  or  any- 
thing to  say  regarding  it.  There  was  a  pause  of  about  a  minute, 
which  seemed  to  me  about  an  hour.  Not  a  word  was  said,— 
in  fact,  there  was  dead  silence, — and  so  our  declaration  embody- 
ing a  reaervation  in  favor  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  dul] 
reooided  and  became  part  of  the  proceedings. 

Rarely  in  my  life  have  I  had  such  a  feeling  of  deep  relief; 
(or,  during  some  days  past,  in  has  looked  as  if  the  arbitration 
project,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,   would  be 
rrecked  on  that  wretched  little  Article  27.*  ^ 

r^ard  to  Article  55,  the  instructions  of  the  American 

tion  required  that  a  revision  of  the  arbitral  award, 

inounced  by  the  arbitration  tribunal,  should  be  subject  to 

M.  de  Martens,  with  a  very  respectable  following,  insisted 

that  an  arbitral  decision  should  be  accepted  as  final,  even 

although  wrong;  whereas  Mr.  Rolls,  on  behalf  of  the  American 

Hddegation,  contended,  and  rightly,  that  the  fundamental  pur- 

^^wae  of  the  court  was  to  ascertain  and  administer  justice; 

that  a  miscarriage  of  justice  would  prejudice  the  court,  and 

■4hat  the  surest  means  to  settle  a  controversy  finally  was  by  a 

^mdgment,  the  justice  of  which  could  not  be  successfully 

f  attacked.    After  prolonged  discussions  in  the  sub-committee, 

and  in  the  commissioD,  Article  55  was  adopted  as  it  now 

fltands,  gi\'ing  the  parties  the  right  to  reserve,  in  the  agree- 

of  arbitration,  a  re-hearing  of  the  case.* 

thus  appears  that  the  crisis  was  passed,  when  Germany 

the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  and  the  various 

>ns  set  forth  at  length  serve  to  show  what  may  be 

iplished  when  a  conference  is  animated  by  a  spirit  of 

[mnproniise  and  conciliation  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  noble 

work. 

BcKTving  for  subeequent  consideration  the  convention  for 

ioAa  to  the  International  (Peace)  Conference  at  The  Hague, 
B,  Section  7.    See  VoL  II,  p.  16. 

ice  iDiernalionale  de  U  Paix.  1899,  part  IV,  Third  Com- 
1,  pp   2&-32. 
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the  pacific  adjustment  of  international  disputes,  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  present  purpose  to  say  that  it  recognizes  and  defines 
the  use  of  good  oflBces  and  mediation  before  or  during  war,  with 
or  without  the  request  of  the  contending  powers;  that  it 
created  an  international  commission  of  inquiry  by  means  of 
which  nations  in  controversy  can  ascertain  the  facts  in  dispute ; 
that  it  provided  a  permanent  panel  of  judges  from  which  a 
temporary  tribunal  could  be  formed  for  the  application  of 
law  to  an  international  controversy  and  drafted  a  code  of 
arbitral  procedure  for  the  guidance  of  the  tribunal  when 
formed. 

In  order  to  put  in  appropriate  form  the  various  conven- 
tions and  declarations  voted  by  the  conmiissions,  there  was 
appointed  a'n  editing  committee,  and  from  its  members  a 
subcommittee  was  selected  to  give  to  the  measures  already 
approved  final  form  and  precision.  The  committee  reported 
to  the  Conference  the  result  of  its  labors,  and,  adopted  and 
approved,  the  various  measures  were  given  the  clearness  and 
precision  necessary  for  international  agreements. 

There  is  one  important  act  not  previously  mentioned,  namely, 
the  Final  Act.  This  sets  forth  the  calling  of  the  Conference, 
enumerates  the  powers  invited  and  present,  states  the  con- 
ventions, the  declarations,  the  resolution,  and  the  six  recom- 
mendations or  voeiix  which  the  Conference  addressed  to  the 
Signatory  Powers  for  discussion  either  by  negotiation  or  at  a 
succeeding  conference.  The  Final  Act,  therefore,  is  the  author- 
itative r6sum6  of  the  work  actually  accomplished  by  the 
Conference,  and  as  such  it  may  be  quoted  in  full  in  order  to 
show  the  positive  results  achieved  by  this  First  International 
Conference,  summoned  without  a  preceding  war,  and  whose 
work  will  always  l)e  a  landmark  in  international  law. 


jr*MM  V 


The  International  Peace  Conference,  convoked  in  the  best 
interests  of  humanity  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the 
Russias,  assembled,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  Her 
Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  Royal  House  in 
th^Wood  at  Tlie  Hague,  on  the  18th  May,  1899. 

he  Powers  enumerated  in  the  following  list  took  part  in 
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the  Conference,  to  which  they  appointed  the  Delegates  named 
bebw.'  J 

In  a  Miies  of  meetings,  between  the  18th  May  and  the  29th 
July,  1899,  in  which  the  confttant  desire  of  the  Delegates  above 
mentioned  has  been  to  realize,  in  the  fullest  manner  possible, 
the  generous  views  of  the  august  Initiator  of  the  Conference 
Aod  the  intentions  of  their  Governments,  the  Conference  has 
agreed,  for  submission  for  signature  by  the  Plenipotentiaries, 
on  the  text  of  the  Conventions  and  Declarations  enumerated 
below  and  annexed  to  the  present  Act: 

In  a  series  of  meetings,  between  the  ISth  May  and  the  29th 
July,  1899,  in  which  the  constant  desire  of  the  Delegates  above 
mentioned  has  been  to  realize,  in  the  fullest  manner  possible, 
tbe  generous  views  of  the  august  Initiator  of  the  Conference  and 
the  intentions  of  their  Governments,  the  Conference  has  agreed, 
on  the  text  of  the  Conventions  and  Declarations  enumerated 
below  and  annexed  to  the  present  Act: 

L  Convention  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  international 
differences. 

II.     Convention  regardingthelaws  and  customsof  war  by  land. 

IIL  Convention  for  the  adaptation  to  maritime  warfare 
of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  the  22d  August, 
1M4. 

IV.    Three  Declarations: 

1.  To  prohibit  the  launching  of  projectiles  and  explosives 
from  balloons  or  by  other  similar  new  methods. 

Z  To  prohibit  the  use  of  projectiles,  the  only  object  of 
which  is  the  diffusion  of  asphyxiating  or  deleterious  gases. 

3.  To  prohibit  the  use  of  bullets  which  expand  or  flatten 
easily  in  the  human  body,  such  as  bullets  with  a  hard  envelope, 
of  which  the  envelope  does  not  entirely  cover  the  core,  or  is 
pierced  with  incisions. 

TheM  Conventions  and  Declarations  shall  form  so  many 
wpante  Acts.  These  Acts  shall  be  dated  this  day,  and  may 
be  signed  up  to  the  31st  December,  1899,  by  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  Powers  represented  at  the  International  Peace 
Conference  at  the  Hague. 

Ouided  by  the  same  sentiments,  the  Conference  has  adopted 
unanimously  the  following  Resolution: 

"The  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  restriction  of  military 
rfwgeBf  which  are  at  present  a  heavy  burden  on  the  world, 
Is  extremely  desirable  for  the  increase  of  the  material  and  moral 
welfare  of  mankind.'* 

It  has,  besides,  formulated  the  following  wishes: 

I.  Tbe  Conference,  taking  into  consideration  the  prelimi- 
nsiy  steps  taken  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Government  for  the  revi- 


'Porthe 


of  the  delcg&tea,  ace  Vol.  IT,  pp.  63-77, 
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sion  of  the  Geneva  Convention »  expresses  the  wish  that  steps 
may  be  shortly  taken  for  the  assembly  of  a  Special  Conference 
having  for  its  object  tlie  revision  of  that  Convention, 
This  wish  was  voted  unanimously. 

2.  The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  questions 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  may  be  inserted  in  the  pro- 
gram of  a  Conference  in  the  near  future. 

3.  The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  questions 
with  regard  to  rifles  and  naval  guns,  as  considered  by  it,  may  be 
studied  by  the  Governments  with  the  object  of  coming  to  an 
agreement  respec-ing  the  employment  of  new  types  and  calibers. 

4.  The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  Govern- 
ments, taking  into  consideration  the  proposals  made  at  the  Con- 
ference, may  examine  the  possibility  of  an  agreement  as  to  the 
limitation  of  armed  forces  by  land  and  sea,  and  of  war  budgets. 

5.  The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  proposal 
which  contemplates  the  declaration  of  the  inviolability  of  pri- 
vate property  in  naval  warfare,  may  be  referred  to  a  subsequent 
Conference  for  consideration. 

6.  The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  proposal  to 
settle  the  question  of  the  bombardment  of  ports,  towns,  and 
villages  by  a  naval  force  may  be  referred  to  a  subsequent  Con- 
ference for  consideration. 

The  last  five  wishes  were  voted  unanimously,  saving  some 
abstentions. 

In  faith  of  which,  the  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
present  Act,  and  have  aflBxed  their  seals  thereto. 

Done  at  The  Hague,  29th  July,  1899,  in  one  copy  only, 
which  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  of  which  copies,  duly  certified,  shall  be  delivered  to  all  the 
Powers  represented  at  the  Conference. 

With  the  signing  of  the  Final  Act  and  the  various  declara- 
tions, which  took  place  on  July  29,  the  labors  of  the  First  Peace 
Conference  closed.  It  was  generally  known  that  Holland  had 
wished  the  Papacy  to  be  represented  at  the  conference.  Oppo- 
sition frorrt  influential  quarters  prevented  the  realization  of 
this  desire,  but  the  Dutch  Government  requested  that  a  tele- 
gram informing  the  Pope  of  the  convocation  of  the  conference, 
and  his  reply  be  read  and  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  con- 
ference."   This  was  accordingly  done  at  the  Final  Session, 

'  Conference  Intem&tionale  de  Ia  Paix,  1899,  part  I,  Plenary  Seanon, 
pp.  163-164.  The  following  account  of  the  incident  is  taken  from  Dr. 
White's  Autobiography,   Vol.  II,  pp.  349-360. 

"There  wu  one  proceeding  at  the  final  meeting  of  the  conference  which 
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dch  President  de  Staal  pronounced  an  admirable  closing 

This  address  opened  with  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the 
^leen  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  hospitality  extended  to  the 
^EUiference  and  an  expression  of  thanks  to  the  statesmen  and 
who  presided  over  the  labors  of  the  committees  and 
•ommittecs,  to  the  reporters  and  the  secretary,  and  finally 
the  deJegates.  In  briefly  reviewing  the  labors  of  the  Con- 
>nce,he  said  that  the  failure  to  reach  material  results  on  the 
subject  of  the  limitation  of  armaments  and  budgets  was  due 
b  the  technical  dilBculties  which  the  commission  was  not  com- 
fetent  to  consider,  but  that  the  Conference  itself  had  asked  the 
jarioua  Governments  to  take  up  anew  the  consideration  of 
Bne  themes;  that  the  Conference  had  accepted  the  humani- 
tarian proposals  for  the  extension  to  maritime  warfare  of  the 
application  of  principles  analogous  to  those  which  form  the 
object  of  the  Geneva  Convention  and  had  given  more  definite 
itc  form  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land.    He 

jlkATe  omitted,  but  which  really  ought  to  find  a  place  in  this  diary.     Just 

Um  final  speeches,  to  the  amazement  of  all  and  almoet  to  the  stupe- 

of  many,  the  president,  M.  dc  8tanL,  handed  to  the  secretary,  with- 

iKit,  a  paper  which  the  latter  began  to  read.     It  turned  out  to 

tndence  which  had  taken  place,  just  before  the  conference 

Ibe  Queen  of  the  Netberlands  and  the  Pope. 

"Tb»  Queen's  letter — written,  of  course,  by  her  ministers,  in  the  desire 

the  Catholic  party,  which  holds  the  balance  of  power  in  the 

-dwelt  most  respectfully  on  the  high  functions  of   his  Holi- 

ctc.,  etc.,  indicating,  if  not  saying,  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  her 

lent  that  he  was  not  invited  to  join  in  the  conference. 

The  answer  from  the  Pope  was  a  masterpiece  of  Vatican  skill.    In 

\h»  ntferred  to  what  he  claimed  was  his  natural  position  as  a  peacemaker 

amtfti,  dwelling  strongly  on  this  point. 

,*'Tha  raadiog  of  these  papers  was  received  in  silence,  and  not  a  word 

\j  said  afterward  regarding  them,  though  in  various  quarters 

very  deep  feeling.     It  was  felt  that  the  Dutch  Government  had 

means  of  forestalling  local  Dutch  opposition,  and  that  it  was  a 

[local  matter  of  political  partisanship  that  ought  never  to  have  been 

upon  a  conference  of  the  whole  world." 

for  (be  Pope's  masterly  reply,  see  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix, 

k.  part].    Plenary  Session,  p.  164.      For  Dr.  White's  comment  upon 

Aalobiography,  Vol  II.  pp.  3S1-353. 
OonMrenee  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1899,  parti,  pp.  164-166. 
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called  especial  attention  to  the  adoption  of  the  Conveotion 
for  the  pacific  adjustment  of  international  differences,  and  in 
this  connection  said: 

Some  years  ago,  in  bringing  to  a  close  the  arbitration  on  the 
Behring  8ea  matter,  an  eminent  French  diplomat  exprefised 
himself  as  follows:  "We  have  tried  to  maintain  intact  the 
fundamental  principles  of  that  august  International  Law  which 
stretches  like  the  dome  of  heaven  above  all  nations,  and  which 
borrows  the  laws  of  nature  herself  to  protect  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  one  from  another,  in  teaching  them  the  necessities  of 
mutual  good  will." 

The  Peace  Conference,  with  the  authority  which  attaches 
to  an  Assembly  of  civilized  nations,  has  tried  also  to  safeguard, 
in  questions  of  prime  interest,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
International  Law.  It  took  for  its  task  their  definition,  their 
development,  and  their  more  complete  application.  It  has 
created,  on  several  points,  new  laws  answering  to  new  necessi- 
ties, to  the  progress  of  international  life  and  the  exigencies  of 
public  conscience,  and  to  the  best  aspirations  of  humanity. 
Veritably  it  has  accomplished  a  work  which  the  future  will  call, 
no  doubt,  The  First  International  Code  of  Peace,  and  to  which 
we  have  given  the  more  modest  name  of  Convention  for  the 
Peaceful  Adjustment  of  International  Differences. 

Continuing  he  said  that  the  task  accomplished  by  the  con- 
ference in  the  particular  elements  of  its  endeavor,  namely, 
the  realization  of  progress  in  regard  to  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion, was  truly  beautiful  and  meritorious. 

"No  doubt,"  he  remarked,  "that  work  is  imperfect,  but  it  is 
sincerely  practical  and  wise.  It  tries  to  consolidate,  while  safe- 
guarding ooth  the  two  principles  which  are  the  foundation  of 
International  Law — the  principle  of  sovereignty  of  individual 
States,  and  the  principle  of  a  just  international  comity.  It 
gives  precedence  to  that  which  unites  over  all  which  divides. 
It  affirms  that  in  the  new  era  upon  which  we  are  entering  the 
dominant  factor  should  be  good  works,  arising  from  the  necessity 
of  concord,  and  made  fruitful  by  the  cooperation  of  States  seek- 
ing the  realization  of  their  legitimate  interests  in  solid  peace, 
regulated  by  justice." 

Concluding  his  address,  he  said : 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  perhaps  premature  to  judge  as  a 
whole  the  work  which  has  hardly  been  brought  to  a  close.  We 
are,  aa  yet,  too  near  its  origin;  we  lack  the  birdseye  view. 
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What  is  oertun  is,  that  this  work  will  develop  in  the  futiire;  and^ 
as  the  President  of  our  Third  Commission  said,  on  a  memor- 
able occasion:  "The  further  we  advance  on  the  road  of  time, 
the  more  clearly  will  its  importance  appear."  Gentlemen,  the 
first  st^  is  taken.  Let  us  unite  our  efforts,  and  profit  from 
experience.    The  good  seed  is  sown;  let  us  await  the  harvest. 


CHAPTER  III 

GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  SECOND  PEACE 
CONFERENCE 

1.    The  Call  of  the  Conference 


^ 


The  small  wits  have  busied  themselves  with  the  fact  that  the 
adjournment  of  the  First  Conference  was  followed  by  the  pro- 
longed and  questionable  war  in  South  Africa,  and  that  the 
august  initiator  of  the  Conference,  unwilling  to  reduce  his 
armaments  by  land  or  sea,  or  to  resort  to  the  convention  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes,  which  his 
conference  adopted,  rushed  headlong  and  ma^ily  into  a  war  of 
conquest  with  Japan.  Nor  was  the  fact  unnoted  that  Japan 
absorbed  the  hermit  kingdom  of  Korea  shortly  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Second  Conference,  and  that  during  the  very  sessions 
of  this  august  assembly,  France  was  employing  influences 
somewhat  stronger  than  moral  suasion  in  Morocco.  The  ques- 
tion was  often  asked  in  familiar  conversation  at  The  Hague, 
Which  of  the  States  will  be  the  first  to  resort  to  war?  And 
inasmuch  as  Russia,  the  initiator  of  the  First  Conference,  was 
plunged  into  warfare  within  a  few  years  after  its  adjournment, 
it  was  suggested  that  the  United  States,  the  real  initiator  of  the 
Second  Conference,  might  succumb  to  the  same  fatality  and  in 
practice  disavow  its  peaceful  professions.  Those  who  will  may 
find  humor  in  the  situation- 
It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  these  wars  were  not  prevented 
by  good  offices,  mediation,  or  the  system  of  arbitration  created 
by  the  First  Conference;  but  we  must  never  forget  that  each 
nation  must  determine  for  itself  its  political  policy,  and  that, 
while  it  may  yield  to  good  offices  and  mediation,  arbitration  is 
primarily  for  the  solution  of  legal  questions,  that  is  to  say,  ques- 
tions susceptible  of  judicial  interpretation  or  decision.    Que»- 
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of  foreign  policy,  based  solely  upon  political  hopes  and 
ktioDS,  do  not  lend  themselves  easily  to  arbitration,  and 
le  desire  of  Great  Britain  to  control  the  future  of  South  Africa, 
well  as  the  ambition  of  Russia  to  possess  an  ice-free  port  to 
the  south  of  Vladivostock,  even  at  the  expense  of  Korea^  in- 
volve moral  as  well  as  political  considerations. 
H    It  is  beside  the  present  purpose  to  determine  whether  these 
^MueBtions  might  have  been  settled  peaceably.     It  is  sufficient  to 
V«Ut€  that  in  1904-1905  Russia  found  itself  involved  in  a  great 
axxl  unsuccessful  war  with  Japan,  which  impaired  its  prestige 
abrosul  and  which  threatened  its  peace  at  home. 

The  First  Conference  had  in  mind  a  successor,  but  the  years 
were  slipping  by  and  the  friends  of  progress  and  therefore  of 
peace,  became  anxious  lest  the  Conference  of  1899  might  stand 
ABACI  isolated  experiment,  and  the  hopes  created  by  its  meeting 
,lie  defeated,  or  their  realization  indefinitely  postponed.  Pri- 
rate  discontent  took  public  form  and  expression,  and  slowly  but 
[surely  public  opinion  began  to  influence  those  whom  we  are 
>med  to  call  in  our  country  "the  servants  of  the  people." 
1903,  the  American  Peace  Society  presented  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  a  petition  for  a  stated  international  con- 
pen/  and  this  body  in  1903,  true  to  its  traditions  of  1837  and 
1838,  unanimously  passed  the  following  resolutions: 

RMdvrd,   That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be    re- 
i)uested  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 

IinviU:  the  governments  of  the  world  to  join  in  establishing, 
in  whatever  way  they  may  judge  expedient,  a  regular  inter- 
national congress  to  meet  at  stated  periods  to  deliberate  upon 
the  various  questions  of  common  interest  to  the  nations  and 
ko  make  recommendations  thereon  to  the  governments. 
RtmBlted^  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
aenior  sanator  and  the  senior  representative  of  Massachusetts 
in  Congreas  to  be  presented  in  their  respective  branches. 

In  support  of  the  petition  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
a  moDorial  was  presented  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
ivea  of  the  United  States,  relative  to  the  establishment  of 

For  the  text  of   this  important  document,  with  ita  impoaing  Hit  of 
imJ  conferences,  *ee  Appendix,  pp.  754-758. 
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an  international  congress,  signed  by  the  Attorney-General  and 
all  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
endorsed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State.  In  the  year  1904»  the 
United  States  celebrated  the  peaceful  acquisition  of  the  territory 
embraced  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  at  the  njeeting  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  held  in  St.  Louis,  September  13, 
1904,  under  the  presidency  of  Honorable  Richard  Bartholdt, 
upon  motion  of  the  Honorable  Theodore  E.  Burton,  of  Ohio, 
and  seconded  by  Count  Apponyi,  of  Hungary',  Dr.  Albert  Gobat, 
of  Switzerland,  Dr.  G.  B.  Clark,  of  Great  Britain,  the  Marquis, 
San  Guiliano,  of  Italy,  and  Honorable  Philip  Stanhope,  of 
Great  Britain,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimoualy 
adopted : 

Whereas,  Enlightened  public  opinion  and  the  spirit  of  mod- 
ern civilization  demand  that  differences  between  nations  be 
settled  in  the  same  manner  as  controversies  between  individuals 
— that  is,  through  courts  of  justice  and  in  conformity  with  weU- 
recognized  principles  of  law. — therefore 

The  Conference  asks  that  the  different  Powers  of  the  entire 
world  delegate  representatives  to  an  international  conference 
which  shall  meet  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  designated  by  them 
to  deliberate  upon  the  following  questions: 

(a)    The  subjects  postponed  by  the  Hague  Conference; 

(6)  The  negotiation  of  arbitration  treaties  )>etween  the 
nations  which  shall  be  represented  in  this  conference; 

(c)  The  establishment  of  an  international  congress  which 
shall  meet  at  stated  periods  to  discuss  international  questions: 

And  decides  to  request  respectfully  and  urgently  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  invite  all  the  nations  to  send 
representatives  to  such  a  conference.' 

The  resolutions  were  presented  formally  by  Dr.  Gobat  to 
President  Roosevelt,  who  immediately  and  without  reeerve 
pledged  himself  to  the  furtherance  of  the  great  cause : 

In  response  to  your  resolutions,  I  shall  at  an  early  date 
ask  the  other  nations  to  join  in  a  second  congress  at  The  Hague. 
I  feel,  as  I  am  sure  you  do.  that  our  efforts  should  take  the 
shape  of  pushing  forward  toward  completion  the  work  already 
begun  at  The  Hague  and  that  whatever  is  now  done  should 


1  Oompt«  Rendu  of  the  InterparliameDtary  Union  (or  1904,  p.  42. 
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not  &s  something  divergent  therefrom",  but  as  a  con- 
ice  thereof.* 

President  Roosevelt  is  primarily  a  man  of  action  and  no 
•ooner  did  he  give  his  promise  than  he  set  to  work  to  fulfill 
it-  On  the  twenty-first  day  of  October,  1904,  the  late  Mr. 
John  Hay,  then  Secretary  of  State^  addressed  a  circular  note 

to  Um  representatives  of  the  United  States  accredited  to  the 
govarmnents  signatory  to  the  acts  of  The  Hague  Conference 
oflSOO. 

The  note  reminded  the  Signatory  Governments  of  the  great 
work  accomplished  by  the  Conference  of  1899  and  the  important 
sobjects  bequeathed  by  it  to  its  successor  for  discussion.*  An 
encomium  upon  the  achievements  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  was  followed  by  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  confer- 
ence bdd  in  St.  Louis  in  1904.  After  expressing  the  President's 
Aeoeptance  of  the  trust  offered  him  by  the  Interparliamentary 
Umoo,  the  embarrassment  attendant  upon  inviting  the  Powers 
to  a  peace  conference  at  a  time  when  a  great  war  was  in  prog- 
roBB  was  shown  to  be  more  apparent  than  real  by  citing  the 
calling  of  the  First  Conference  during  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  explaining  that  the  efforts  of  the  Conference  would  lie 
in  the  direction  of  making  more  remote  the  chances  of  future 
wars.  With  these  introductory  remarks,  the  President  directed 
'  that  it  be  ascertained  to  what  extent  the  Powers  were  disposed 
to  act  in  the  matter.  As  to  the  character  of  the  questions  to  be 
brought  before  the  Second  Peace  Conference,  the  statement 
was  made  that  it  seemed  premature  to  couple  the  tentative 
invitalioD  with  a  categorical  program  of  subjects;  but  the 
importance  of  the  questions  relegated  to  a  future  conference  by 

*  Coonptc  ReotJu,  p.  61.     In  the  message  to  Congrees,  dated  December 
S^  ISOI,  Prandent  Roooevelt  makes  the  foUoning  statement  of  the  action 
b^  biiD  is  loitiating  the  Second  Peace  Onrerence  at  The  Hague: 
PurtlMnqaore,   at   the  roquest  of    the   Interparliamentary  Union,  an 
t  body  oorapoeed  of  practical  statesmen  from  all  countries,  1  have 
the  Powers  to  join  with  this  government  in  a  Second  Hague  Con- 
fvowt,  at  which  it  is  hoped  tbAt  the  work  already  so  happily  begun  at 
Tkm  Ua^ue  may  be  carried  some  steps  further  toward  completion." 
-For  l«zt  of  the  note,  see  Vol.  11,  pp.  168-172. 
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the  Conference  of  1899,  namely,  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals , 
the  mviolability  of  private  property  in  naval  warfare,  and  the 
bombardment  of  ports,  towns  and  villages  by  a  naval  force,  was 
suggested.  A  suggestion  was  also  made  as  to  the  desirability 
of  considering  and  adopting  a  procedure  by  which  States  non- 
signatory  to  the  original  acts  of  The  Hague  Conference  could 
become  adhering  parties.  It  was  explained  that  the  overture 
for  a  second  conference  was  not  designed  to  supersede  other 
calls  for  the  consideration  of  special  topics. 

Finally,  you  will  state  the  President's  desire  and  hope  that 
the  undying  memories  which  cling  around  The  Hague  as  the 
cradle  of  the  beneficent  work  which  had  its  beginning  in  1899 
may  be  strengthened  by  holding  the  Second  Peace  Gonferenoe 
in  that  historic  city. 

The  responses  to  this  note  were  favorable.  They  indicated 
that  the  proposal  was  generally  accepted  in  principle  by  the 
Governments  of  Austria-Hungary,  Denmark,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Mexico,  the  Netheriands, 
Portugal,  Roujnania,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Swit- 
zerland, with  a  reservation  in  most  cases  of  future  considera- 
tion of  the  date  of  the  Conference  and  the  program  of  sub- 
jects for  discussion.  The  reply  of  Russia  deferred  the  participa- 
tion of  that  Government  until  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the 
Far  E^ast,  while  Japan  made  the  reservation  only  that  no  action 
should  be  taken  by  the  Conference  relative  to  the  war.  These 
results  were  embodied  in  a  second  circular  note,  dated  Decem- 
ber 16, 1904,  to  the  representatives  of  the  United  States.'  This 
second  note  stated  that,  pending  a  definite  agreement  for  meet- 
ing, it  seemed  desirable  that  a  comparison  of  views  should  be 
had  among  the  participants  as  to  the  scope  and  nature  of  the 
subjects  to  be  brought  before  the  Second  Conference.  The 
United  States,  however,  was  still  unwilling  to  outline  a  pro- 
gram other  than  the  general  topics  suggested  in  the  first  note, 
as  it  seemed  that  the  President  had  already  accomplished 
this  purpose  by  securingthe  general  acceptance  of  his  invita- 


For  text  of  the  note,  see  Vol.  11,  pp.  172-174. 
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Uon  for  a  second  conference.  It  was  Buggested  that,  in  view 
of  the  virtual  certainty  that  The  Hague  would  be  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  Second  Conference,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
an  organised  representation  of  the  signatories  of  the  acts  of 
1899  already  existed  at  that  capital,  the  interchange  of  views 
riiiould  be  effected  through  the  International  Bureau  under  the 
cootrol  of  the  Permanent  Administrative  Council  of  Tiie  Hague, 
ae  in  this  way  an  orderly  treatment  of  the  preliminary  consultar 
tion?  would  be  insured,  and  the  way  left  clear  for  the  calling, 
by  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  of  a  renewed  conference 
at  The  Hague. 

It  was,  therefore,  no  empty  compliment,  but  a  solemn  state- 
mexkt  of  historical  fact,  when  the  Second  Conference  stated  in 
tbe  opening  phrases  of  its  Final  Act,  that  the  Second  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague  was  proposed  in  the  first  instance  by 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  next  step  in  historical  sequence  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
fapanese  War  by  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  signed  Sej)- 
iber  5,  1905,  brought  about  by  the  good  offices  of  President 
Booaevelt.  This  happy  event  restored  peace  to  the  Russian 
Bkaiiire,  and  allowed  the  Czar  to  carry  out  the  measures  of 
inteniational  peace  with  which  his  name  ia  indissolubly  asso- 
daled.  The  preliminary  steps  for  the  holding  of  the  Second 
OonfocDce  had  been  taken  by  President  Roosevelt,  and  nothing 
remaiiied  but  the  issuance  of  the  call  and  the  arrangement  of 
tbe  details  incident  to  the  meeting  of  a  conference.  The  Czar 
not  only  called,  but  conceived  the  idea  of  the  First  Confer- 
and  it  was  as  natural  as  it  was  desirable  that  he  should 
into  being  for  the  second  time  an  institution  due  to  his 
and  high-minded  activity.  The  Russian  Ambassador 
[ore  waited  upon  President  Roosevelt,  and  stated  that 
VFB8  ready  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  summoning 
Seeond  Conference,  and,  with  the  chivalry  characteristic  of 
our  PresideDt,  he  gladly  renounced  to  Russia  the  honor.* 

'  ll«Bor»odum  pmeoted  to  the  Preadent  by  the  Russian  Ambaaaador: 

September  13,  1905. 
Id  vi«w  of  the  t«rmtnatioD,  with  the  cordial  cooperation  of  tbe  Preai- 
mXci  tht  United  States,  of  the  war  and  of  the  coDclu«ioD  of  peace  between 
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Mr.  Root's  memorandum  to  the  Russian  Ambassador,  dated 
October  12,  1905,  briefly  but  adequately  setting  forth  the  suc- 
cessive steps  by  which  the  Second  Conference  was  proposed  and 
the  transfer  of  the  initiative  to  Russia  may  well  conclude  the 
preliminaries  to  the  official  call  of  the  Conference: 

The  Secretary  of  State,  by  direction  of  the  President,  hu 
the  honor  to  confirm  to  His  excellency  the  ambassador  of  Russia 
the  assurances  which  the  President  had  the  sincere  pleasure 
to  give  to  hia  excellency  at  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the 
memorandum  of  September  13.  The  President's  circulars  to 
the  powers  parties  to  the  acts  of  The  Hague  Conference,  which 
the  late  Secretary  of  State  communicated  to  the  several  signa- 
tory states  through  the  American  envoys  accredited  thereto, 
dated,  respectively,  October  21  and  December  16  of  last  year, 
have  demonstrated  the  President's  keen  desire  that  upon  a 
favorable  occasion  the  labors  of  the  First  International  Peace 
Conference  might  be  supplemented  and  completed  by  an  accord 
to  be  reached  by  a  second  conference  of  the  powers.  The 
suggestion  so  put  forth  having  been  accepted  in  principle  by 
the  signatories,  it  only  remained  for  the  opportune  moment  to 
come  for  the  powers  to  agree  upon  the  place  and  time  for  their 
renewed  assemblage  in  order  to  perfect  the  beneBcial  agreements 
of  the  first  conference. 

The  President  most  gladly  welcomes  the  offer  of  His  Im- 
perial Majesty  to  again  take  upon  himself  the  initiation  of 
the  steps  requisite  to  convene  a  second  international  peace 
conference,  aa  the  necessary  sequence  to  the  first  conference, 
brought  about  through  His  Majesty's  efiforts,  and  in  view  of 
the  cordial  responses  to  the  President's  suggestion  of  October, 
1904,  he  doubts  not  that  the  project  will  meet  with  complete 

Ruasiik  &nd  Japan,  Uin  Majesty  the  Emperor,  as  initiator  of  the  Inter- 
nationai  Peace  Oonferenoe  of  lS9d,  holdfl  that  a  favorabto  moment  has 
now  come  for  the  further  development  and  for  the  eystem&tizing  of  the 
labors  of  that  international  conference.  With  thie  end  in  view,  and  being 
assured  in  advance  of  the  syaipathy  of  President  Roosevelt,  who  has 
already  last  year  pronounced  hiraflclf  in  favor  of  flucb  a  project,  Hie  Majesty 
desires  to  approach  him  with  a  proposal  to  the  effect  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  toko  part  in  a  now  international  conference  which 
ooutd  be  called  together  at  The  Hague  as  soon  as  favorable  replies  could 
be  secured  from  all  the  other  States  to  whom  a  similar  proposal  wiU  be 
made.  As  the  late  war  has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  questions  which  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  andcloeely  related  to  the  acts  of  the  FirBt  Con- 
ference, the  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  at  the  future  meeting  will  lay  be- 
fore the  conference  a  detailed  program  which  could  serve  aa  a  starting 
point  for  its  deliberations— Foreign  Relations,  19U5,  p.  829. 
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kiion  and  that  the  result  will  be  to  bring  the  nations  of 
ti»e  earth  more  closely  together  in  their  common  endeavor  to 
advance  the  ends  of  p)eace. 

As  respects  the  further  statement  of  his  excellency's  memo- 
randum of  September  13,  that,  as  the  late  war  has  given  rise 
to  •  oamher  of  questions  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  doeely  related  to  the  acts  of  the  first  conference,  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  Russia,  at  the  future  meeting,  will  lay  before 
the   conference  a  detailed   program  which   could  serve  as  a 
Parting  point  for  its  deliberations,  the  President  Ends  it  in 
vasonance  with  the  indications  of  his  circular  of  October  21, 
t,  touching  the  questions  to  come  before  a  second  conference 
diaeussion,  and  the  importance  of  completing  the  work  of 
first  conference  by  ample  exchange  of  views  and,  it  is  to  be 
»ped,  full  concord  upon  the  broad  questions  specifically  rele- 
tted  by  the  Final  Act  of  The  Hague  to  the  consideration  of  a 
iture  conference.* 

2.    Invitation  to  Latin-America 

In  the  First  Commission  of  the  First  Conference,  M.  Beemaert 
declared  that 

In  the  history  of  the  world,  this  is  the  first  time  I  believe  that 

have  seen  representatives  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  civilized 

►rid  meet, — in  profound  peace,  without  a  conflict  to  be  settled, 

without  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  without  any  preoccupation 

personal  advantage, — with  the  twofold  and  generous  mission 

tuate  harmony,  and  to  ameliorate  the  evils  of  war,  or 

ite  it  for  the  day  in  which  it  can  not  be  avoided,* 

It  win  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  First  Conference 

ited  only  a  fraction  of  the  civilized  States  of  the  world 

acknowledging  and  applying  the  principles  of  international  law, 

Hind  Uutt  Latin- America  was  unrepresented  in  the  conference,  un- 

^■■Mcxioo  be  regarded  as  its  representative.*    The  U  nitcd  States 

^^  *IbsMCB  R«lat>oiu,  1905.  pp.  29-30. 

^^    *  CmUttuct  Ictcfnationale de  la  Poix.  1899,  part, 11,  First  Commiosion, 

^H  '  niBiniimi  to  have  been  invited  to  the  First  Conference,  a  fact  called  to 
^B^  rtlaption  of  the  Second  Conference  by  M.  Ruy  Barboaa  in  the  expres- 
^BloM  of  gmtitodc  to  the  Cxar  for  initiating;  the  Conference:  "La  D^ldga- 
^PMoo  d«  BrAnl  «'empreew  d'adh^rer  k  cet  acle  de  gratitude  et  de  justice, 
4*aBtaBl  phw  volootiers  qu'il  r6pond,  en  m6me  temps,  de  ootre  part  k 
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has  always  felt  a  keen  interest  in  the  sister  republics  of  the  West- 
em  hemisphere,  and  from  the  establishment  of  their  independ- 
ence to  the  present  day,  it  has  sought  at  critical  times,  by  counsel 
and  good  offices,  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  theb 
just  rights.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  mEide  the  subject  of  criticism, 
has  been  regarded,  in  many  quarters,  as  a  manifesto  of  leader- 
ship in  American  affairs;  but  in  its  origin,  in  its  spirit,  and  in  its 
application,  it  has  sought  to  protect — never  to  subject — the 
American  republics.  The  United  States  has  entered  into  nu- 
merous treaties  with  Latin- America,  and  on  three  recent  histor- 
ical occasions  Pan-America  has  assembled  to  discuss  matters 
of  interest  common  to  the  Latin  as  well  as  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  Pan-American  Conference  held  in  Washington  in  1889-1890, 
due  to  the  wise  and  faraecing  statesmanship  of  Mr.  James  G. 
Blaine/  the  Pan-American  Conference  held  in  Mexico  in  1901- 
1902,  the  third  conference  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906,  showed 
at  once  the  importance  and  the  solidarity  of  American  interests. 
The  United  States,  therefore,  was  unwilling  to  participate  in 
an  international  conference  at  The  Hague  which  did  not  include 
as  of  right  all  of  the  American  States;  and  inasmuch  as  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  was  in  session  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the 
summer  of  1906,  the  United  States  insisted  that  The  Hague 
Conference  should  not  meet  at  a  conflicting  period,   but  at 

unc  dette  sp^ci&le  de  reconnaissance  eovers  le  Souveraln  auquel  mon  pays 
a  do  I'bonaeur  d'etre  invito  &  la  Premiere  Conference  de  la  Paix." — La 
Detixt^rae  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Act«set  DocumenlA, 
vol.  I,   p.    171. 

Dr.  White  reports  the  subBtance  of  a  conversation  with  a  European 
ooUeague: 

"On  my  a«king  why  Brasil,  though  represented  at  St.  Petersburg,  was 
not  invited,  he  answered  that  Brasil  was  invited,  but  showed  no  desire 
to  be  represented.  On  my  asking  him  if  he  supposed  this  was  because  other 
South  American  powers  were  not  invited,  he  said  that  he  thought  not; 
that  it  was  rather  its  own  indifference  and  carelessness,  arising  from  the 
present  unfortunate  state  of  govemmait  in  that  country  On  my  s&ytng 
that  the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro,  in  his  time,  would  have  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity to  send  a  strong  delegation,  he  said:  'Yes;  he  certainly  would  have 
done  so.'  "—Autobiography,  Vol.  U,  p.  284. 

'For  Mr.  Blaine's  note,  dated  November  29.  1881,  proposing  a  Pan- 
American  Conference,  see  Appendix,  pp.761-764. 
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luch  time  as  the  American  States  could  be  conveniently  repre- 
sented without  interfering  with  the  international  conference  of 
the  wcBtcm  world.  And,  in  the  next  place,  the  United  States 
iTiB  unwilling  that  the  two  conferences,  meeting  at  one  and  the 
mxae  time  or  approximately  at  one  and  the  same  time,  might 
seem  to  compete  in  importance,  or  that  the  meeting  of  one 
should  detract  in  interest  from  the  meeting  of  the  other.  As  is 
well  known  and  stated  in  the  Final  Act,  the  Conference  met 
at  The  Hague  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  1907. 

But  it  was  not  only  essential  that  Latin-America  should  be 
fcprcemted  at  the  Conference,  but  also  that  Latin-America 
ibould  be  given  an  opportunity  to  adhere  to  the  conventions 
of  the  First  Conference :  otherwise,  the  jxjwers  represented  at  the 
Firrt  and  at  the  Second  Conference  would  not  stand  upon  that 
•qoftUty  which  is  the  essence  of  diplomatic  representation. 
H     Two  of  the  conventions,  namely,  the  convention  concerning 
Httte  laws  and  customs  of  war,  and  the  application  of  the  princi- 
Hpkfl  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to  maritime  warfare,  were  open 
Hcoaventions ;  that  is  to  say,  they  provided  in  express  terms  for 
^the  subsequent  adherence  of  non-represented  States  which 
were  willirg  to  accept  the  responsibilities  along  with  the  advan- 
tages of  the  conventions.    But  the  first  convention  for  the 
^peaceful  adjustment  of  international  differences  is,  to  use  a 
^nechnical  expression,  a  "closed  convention;"  for  the  Signatories 
treated  it  as  a  contract  binding  the  parties  to  it,  and  therefore, 

tby  the  law  of  contracts,  of  no  effect  upon  those  who  were  not 
DODtraciing  parties.    Accepting  the  contract  theory  as  correct, 
b  mi^t  follow  that  A  and  B  were  willing  to  enter  into  con- 
tract with  C  and  D,  but  they  might  be  unwilling  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  contract  to  X,  Y,  and  Z. 
Article  59  of  the  convention  stipulated  that  non-signato- 
^nies  might  adhere  to  it,  and  that  they  should  express  their  desire 
Bby  a  written  notification  addressed  to  the  Dutch  Government, 
"tad  communicated  by  it  to  the  other  contracting  powers ;  but 
as  some  of  these  latter  might  object  to  cjctending  the  benefits 
of  the  convention  to  the  non-signatories,  it  was  provided  in 
Arttdc  60  that  the  conditions  of  adherence  to  the  preceding 
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convention  they  shall  be  forthwith  considered  as  having  acceded 
thereto." 

In  reply,  Mr.  Root  hastened  to  say  that 

the  Goverament  of  the  United  States  cheerfully  gives  its  assent 
to  the  course  proposed  in  the  said  note  for  permitting  the 
adhesion  to  the  convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes,  in  accordance  with  Article  60  of  that  con- 
vention, on  the  part  of  the  powers  which  did  not  take  part  in 
the  first  conference  at  The  Hague. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  United  States  that  should 
the  other  powers  who  took  part  in  that  conference  assent  to  the 
proposal  of  your  note  of  April  12,  that  assent  in  itself  will  have 
the  effect  of  making  it  certain  that  the  adhesion  of  the  powers 
which  did  not  take  part  in  the  first  conference  wiU  be  accepted, 
BO  that  their  representatives  can  go  to  the  second  conference 
without  feeling  that  there  is  any  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
they  can  take  full  part  in  the  conference.' 

The  Latin-American  States  complied  with  the  formalities 
of  the  protocol  of  adherence;  the  protocol  of  adherence  was 
signed  at  The  Hague  on  June  14,  1907,  and  Latin-America 
became  entitled  to  admission  upon  a  footing  of  absolute 
equality.  The  result  of  these  negotiations  meant,  in  simplest 
terms,  an  international  assembly  composed  not  merely  of  the 
select  few,  but  of  all  the  States'  at  the  present  time  accepting 
and  applying  in  their  international  relations  the  recognized 
principles  of  international  law.' 

■  Mr.  Root's  note,  dated  April  19,  1906,  to  Baron  Roqen;  MB.  reoordi 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

'See  List  of  States  with  CommentB,  Vol.  11,  pp.  179-180. 

>  For  important  texta  concerning  the  admiBsion  of  Latin-America  to 
the  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference,  the  protocol  coneentin^  to  the  adher- 
ence and  the  protocol  of  adhorcnce,  see  Appendix,  pp.  75S-77U.  and  Vol. 
11,  pp.  252-265. 

The  records  of  the  Department  of  State  show  with  what  zeal  and  fidcltty 
the  United  States  executed  the  mandate  to  secure  the  admission  of  Latin- 
America  to  the  privileges  of  the  convention  for  the  peaceful  aetUemenl 
of  international  disputes.  The  documents  set  forth  in  the  text  and  in 
the  Appendix,  and  the  manuscript  records  of  the  Department  testify  to 
the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  secure  the  admission  of  the  AmericAn 
Republic-s  upon  a  plane  of  equality  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Seeoad 
Hague  Peace  Conference. 
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m.    The  Program  akd  Reservations  of  Certain  Powers 

It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  another  preliminary  of 
great  importance,  namely,  the  program  to  be  presented  to  the 
Conference,  which  should  form  the  basis  of  discussion  and 
eventual  agreement. 

In  the  circular  letter  of  October  21, 1904,  the  United  States 
indicated  that 

H  would  «eem  premature  to  couple  the  tentative  invitation 

thus  extended  with  a  categorical  program  of  subjects  of  dia- 

cuasion.     It  is  only  by  comparison  of  views  that  general  accord 

can  be  reached  as  to  matters  to  be  considered  by  the  new  con- 

•renoe.     ....      Among   the    broader   general   questions 

fecting  the  right  and  justice  of  the  relation  of  sovereign  states, 

rhich  were  then  relegated  to  a  future  conference,  were:  th« 

it0  and  duties  of  neutrals,  the  inviolability  of  private  prop- 

ty  in  naval  warfare;  and  the  bombardment  of  ports,  towns, 

villages  by  naval  force.      The  other  matter  mentioned 

[in  the  Final  Act  take  the  form  of  suggestions  for  consider.^tion 

by  interested  governments.' 

In  the  circular  note  of  December  16, 1904,  the  United  States 
again  declared  that 

I**  the  invitation  put  forth  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
SiaieB  did  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  general 
iopifls  which  the  Final  Act  of  the  first  conference  at  The 
Hague  relegated,  as  unfinished  matters,  to  consideration  by 
a  future  conference In  the  present  state  of  the 
project,  this  Government  is  still  indisposed  to  formulate  a 
program/'  and  'Hhat  it  should  not  assume  the  initiative  in 
drawing  up  a  program,  nor  preside  over  the  deliberations  of 
Um  signatories  m  that  regard.*'' 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  was  that  the  program 
pnKOted  should  be  the  result  of  conference  and  discussion, 
aod  that  it  should  represent  the  agreement  of  all  powers, 
rather  than  the  suggestion  or  dictation  of  any  one  power.  In 
a  note  dated  April  3, 1906,  the  Russian  Government  submitted 
a  tentative  program,  in  acknowledging  which,  on  April  6, 
Secretary  Root  reserved  consideration  of  the  subjects  sub- 
rnitied,  "with  liberty  to  advance  other  proposals  of  an  allied 

,/         'VoLU.pp.  170-171. 
■     'IbkL,pp.  17S.174. 
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m  needs  and  experience  counsel  such  a 

kler.  on  April  12,  1906»  the  Russian 

presented  an  elaborate,  and,  as  it 


•o  be  made  in  the  provision?  of  the  con- 
'*-^*n*'^  to  IW  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
oete  U»  Court  of  Arbitration  and  the  inter- 
iiMHimitinnn  of  inquiry. 

to  b*  made  to  the  provisions  of  the  convention 

-^  the  lavs  and  ciLstoms  of  war  on  land — among 

^<*fftuiig  the  opening  of  hostilities,  the  rights 

•tc.     Declarationa  of  1899.     One  of  these 

-::on  of  iU  being  revived. 

:i  convention  relative  to  the  laws  and  cus- 

•  **(arfare,  concerning — 

cvrations   of  maritime   warfare,  such  as  the 
w  v/i  ports,  cities  and  villages  by  a  naval  force;  the 
v*adoes,  etc. 

v^nnatton  of  merchant  vessels  into  warships. 
.'^  property  of  belligerents  at  sea. 

'  ''  to  be  granted  to  merchant  ships  for  their 
>  ^>f  neutrals  or  of  the  enemy  after  the  open- 

..nd  duties  of  neutrals  at  sea — among  others  the 
i    contraband,   the  rules  applicable  to  belligerent 
utral  ports;  destruction,  in  cases  of  vm  ma/or,  of 
^  Kant  vessels  captured  as  prizes. 

•nvention  to  be  drafted,  there  would  be  intro- 
-lons  relative  to  war  on  land  that  would  be 
-  maritime  warfare. 

' .»  be  made  to  the  convention  of  1899  for  the 

iritime  warfare  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva 

stt4. 

.•  ca-w  at   the  Conference  of  1809,  it  would  be  well 

^,  ^i\\  the  deliberations  of  the  contemplated  meeting 

^  \*\  with  the  political  relations  of  the  several  states, 

It  ^Ifi  *yM>**'*^^"  ^*^  things  established  by  treaties,  or  in  general 

wh^WMWM  that  did  not  directly  come  within  the  program 

l3flTllty%**  **^  :«everal  cabinets.' 

IHU^,  V,  RuHsian  note  of  April  12,  190G,  the  Secretary 

ftljjll^li     ..         .{proving  the  program,  as  presented,  exercised 
Jli^  Hb^Vv  it4"'rvtxl  in  the  note  of  April  6,  by  suggesting  two 

vt  i4  \h*  note,  sm  Vol.  11,  pp.  176-177. 
^fk.  vvmM^  <^  ^*  l)o|i«rlinent  o/  StAte. 
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further  topics  for  discuesion,  namely,  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments and  the  restriction  of  force  in  the  collection  of  contract 
debts.  The  intrinsic  importance  of  these  reservations  requires 
otatioD  of  the  material  portions  of  Mr.  Root's  note  of  June 
7,1906: 


The  Government  of  the  United  States  is,  however,  so  deeply 
in  sympathy  with  the  noble  and  humanitarian  views  which 
OKDV^  His  imperial  Majesty  to  the  calling  of  the  First  Peace 
Ooaferencc  that  it  would  greatly  regret  to  see  those  views 
excluded  from  the  consideration  of  the  Second  Conference. 

In  the  memorandum  of  August  12,  1898,  which  accompanied 
flhe  call  for  that  conference,  Count  Mouravieff,  expressing  the 
seDtiment  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  said: 

"The  maintenance  of  general  p>eace  and  a  possible  reduction 
of  the  excessive  armaments  which  weigh  down  upon  all  nations 
present  themselves,  in  the  actual  present  situation  of  the  world, 

tbe  ideal  toward  which  should  tend  the  efforts  of  all  gov- 


ts. 


"This  conference  will  be,  with  the  help  of  God,  a  happy 
augury  for  the  century  which  is  about  to  open.  It  will  gather 
[toother  in  a  powerful  unit  the  efforts  of  all  the  powers  which 
»re  sincerely  desirous  of  making  triumphant  the  conception  of 
a  universal  peace.  It  will,  at  the  same  time,  strengthen  their 
,patitual  harmony  by  a  common  consideration  of  the  principle 
equity  and  right,  upon  which  rest  the  security  of  states  and 
the  well-being  of  nations." 

The  truth  and  value  of  the  sentiments  thus  expressed  are 
Rtrdy  independent  of  the  special  conditions  and  obstacles  to 
realization  by  which  they  may  he  confronted  at  any  par- 
it  time.  It  is  true  that  the  First  Conference  at  The  Hague 
find  it  practicable  to  give  them  effect,  but  long-continued 
ktient  effort  has  always  been  found  necessary  to  bring 
id  into  conformity  with  great  ideals.  It  would  be  a 
»rtUQe  if  that  effort,  so  happily  and  magnanimously  inau- 
by  His  Imperial  Majesty,  were  to  be  abandoned. 
Government  is  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
of  the  United  States  dwell  in  comparative  security, 
by  reason  of  their  isolation  and  partly  because  they 
never  become  involved  in  the  numerous  questions  to 
vhifih  many  centuries  of  dose  neighborhood  have  given  rise 
ID  Europe.  They  are,  therefore,  free  from  the  apprehensions 
of  attack  which  are  to  so  great  an  extent  the  cause  of  great 
an&aments,  and  it  would  ill  become  them  to  be  insistent  or 
forward  in  a  matter  so  much  more  vital  to  the  nations  of  Europe 
than  to  them*  Nevertheless,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
abaeaee  of  a  special  interest  in  a  subject  enables  a  nation 
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to  make  suggestions  and  \irge  couBiderations  which  a  more 
deeply  interested  nation  might  hesitate  to  present.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  therefore,  feels  it  to  be  its  duty 
to  reserve  for  itself  the  liberty  to  propose  to  the  Second  Peace 
Conference,  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  consideration,  the  reduction 
or  limitation  of  armaments,  in  the  hope  that,  if  nothing  farther 
can  be  accomplished,  some  slight  advance  may  be  made  toward 
the  realization  of  the  lofty  conception  which  actuated  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  in  calling  the  First  Conference. 

There  is  one  other  subject  which  it  seems  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  might  well  engage  the  attention  of  the 
conference.  The  subjects  already  proposed  relate  chiefly  to 
lessening  the  evils  and  reducing  the  barbarity  of  war.  Impor- 
tant as  this  is,  war  will  still  be  cruel  and  barbarous,  and  the 
thing  most  important  is  to  narrow  the  cause  of  war  and  reduce 
its  frequency.  It  seems  doubtful,  in  view  of  the  numerous 
reservations  which  accompanied  the  signatures  of  the  powers 
to  the  very  moderate  provisions  of  the  convention  for  inter- 
national arbitration  agreed  upon  at  the  First  Conference, 
whether  it  will  be  practicable  to  secure  any  very  general  assent 
to  an  agreement  for  compulsory  arbitration  without  such  ex- 
tensive exceptions  as  to  do  away  in  great  measure  with  its 
compulsory  effect.  It  does  not  foUow,  however,  that  there  may 
not  be  agreement  upon  the  rules  of  conduct  which  ought  to  be 
followed  in  particular  cases  out  of  which  controversy  is  liable 
to  arise;  or  that  these  rules,  if  observed,  may  not  greatly  decrease 
the  probabilities  of  war.  The  United  States  feels  that  it  would 
be  well  worth  while  for  the  powers  assembled  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference to  consider  whether  such  an  effect  could  not  be  produced 
by  an  agreement  to  observe  some  limitations  upon  the  use  of 
force  for  the  collection  of  ordinary  public  debts  arising  out  of 
contracts.  The  United  States,  accordingly,  reserves  to  itself 
the  liberty  to  propose  this  further  subject  for  the  consideration 
of  the  conference.* 

In  a  memorandum  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
November  12,  1906,  the  Russian  Ambassador  said  that  if  the 
United  States  insisted  that  these  two  subjects,  mentioned  in 
the  note  of  June  7,  figure  in  the  program, 

it  would  become  necessary  to  previously  consult  the  views 
of  the  powers  who  have  already  approvetl  the  program  us  pro- 
posed by  Russia,  as  well  as  those  powers  who  have  not  yet 
indicated  their  views  upon  the  subject. 

The  Ambassador  stated  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  re- 
fusal of  one  of  the  great  powers  to  discuss  these  questions  would 

*  us.  records  of  the  Departmeot  of  State. 
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render  the  assembling  of  the  Conference  "extremely  difficult." 
The  Secretary  of  State,  however,  deemed  the  matter  of  great 
importance,  and  in  a  note  to  the  Russian  Ambassador,  dated 
IUrch26, 1907,  he  said: 

•I  beg  that  you  will  ask  your  Government  to  include  in  their 
letter  of  invitation  a  statement  of  the  fact  of  the  right  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  propose  the  matter  stated 
in  the  reservations  made  in  my  note  to  you  on  June  7,  1906, 
namely,  the  reduction  or  limitation  of  armaments,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  an  agreement  to  observe  some  limitations  on  the  use 
of  force  for  the  collection  of  ordinary  public  debts  arising  out 
of  oontracta. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  not  alone  in 
has  desire  to  see  subjects  of  vital  interest  discussed  by  theCon- 
ferexkce,  and  that  various  powers  were  equally  unwilling  to 
submit  to  a  program  which  limited,  without  their  consent, 
the  diacuaeion  of  subjects  not  included  in  the  Russian  program. 
*.  Root's  request  that  the  subjects  mentioned  in  his  rcserva- 
[tJoD  of  June  7,  1906,  be  communicated  to  the  powers  invited, 
complied  with  as  appears  from  the  note  of  the  Russian 
lor,  dated  March  22/ April  4, 1907,  which  shows  the 
lews  of  the  participating  powers  on  the  eve  of  the  convoca- 
tkw: 

The  onderaigned,  Ambassador  of  Russia,  by  order  of  his 
Govomment,  has  the  honor  to  make  the  following  communi- 
eation  to  His  Excellency  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
BUtc«: 

Belore  the  Second  Peace  Conference  is  called,  the  Imperial 
Oovvrament  deems  it  an  obligation  to  submit  to  the  Powers 
Wydi  have  accepted  its  invitation  a  statement  of  the  present 
BgHatJon, 

I  the    Powers  to  which   the  Imperial  Government  com- 
eated  in  April,  1906,  its  tentative  program  of  the  labors 
of  the  new  Conference  have  dechii*ed  their  adhesion  thereto. 

However,  the  following  remarks  have  been  made  with 
refpect  to  that  program: 

Tbr  Government  of  the  United  States  has  reserved  to  itself 
ihm  liberty  of  submitting  to  the  Second  Conference  two  addi- 
liooaJ  questions,  vis:  the  reduction  or  limitation  of  armaments 
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to  make  suggestions  and  urge  considerations  which  a  more 
deeply  interested  nation  might  hesitate  to  present.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  therefore,  feels  it  to  be  its  duty 
to  reserve  for  itself  the  liberty  to  propose  to  the  Second  Peace 
Conference,  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  consideration,  the  reduction 
or  limitation  of  armaments,  in  the  hope  that,  if  nothing  further 
can  be  accomplished,  some  slight  advance  may  be  made  toward 
the  realization  of  the  lofty  conception  which  actuated  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  in  calling  the  First  Conference. 

There  is  one  other  Bubject  which  it  seems  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  might  well  engage  the  attention  of  the 
conference.  The  subjects  already  proposed  relate  chiefly  to 
lessening  the  evils  and  reducing  the  barbarity  of  war.  Impor- 
tant as  this  is,  war  will  still  be  cruel  and  barbarous,  and  the 
thing  most  important  is  to  narrow  the  cause  of  war  and  reduce 
its  frequency.  It  seems  doubtful,  in  view  of  the  numerous 
reservations  which  accompanied  the  signatures  of  the  powers 
to  the  very  moderate  provisions  of  the  convention  for  inter- 
national arbitration  agreed  upon  at  the  First  Conference, 
whether  it  will  be  practicable  to  secure  any  very  general  assent 
to  an  agreement  for  compulsory  arbitration  without  such  ex- 
tensive exceptions  as  to  do  away  in  great  measure  with  its 
compulsory  effect.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  there  may 
not  be  agreement  upon  the  rules  of  conduct  which  ought  to  be 
followed  in  particular  cases  out  of  which  controversy  is  liable 
to  arise ;  or  that  these  rules,  if  observed,  may  not  greatly  decrease 
the  probabilities  of  war.  The  United  States  feels  that  it  would 
be  well  worth  while  for  the  powers  assembled  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference to  consider  whether  such  an  eETect  could  not  be  produced 
by  an  agreement  to  observe  some  limitations  upon  the  use  of 
force  for  the  collection  of  ordinary  public  debts  arising  out  of 
contracts.  The  United  States,  accordingly,  reserves  to  itself 
the  liberty  to  propose  this  further  subject  for  the  consideration 
of  the  conference.' 

In  a  memorandum  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
November  12,  1906,  the  Russian  Ambassador  said  that  if  the 
United  States  insisted  that  these  two  subjects,  mentioned  in 
the  note  of  June  7,  figure  in  the  program, 

it  would  become  necessary  to  previously  consult  the  views 
of  the  powers  who  have  already  approved  the  program  us  pro- 
posed by  Russia,  as  well  as  tho.ne  powers  who  have  not  yet 
indicated  their  views  upon  the  subject. 

The  Ambassador  stated  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  re- 
fusal of  one  of  the  great  powers  to  discuss  these  questions  would 

■  MS.  recorda  of  the  Department  of  State. 
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noder  the  assembling  of  the  Conference  "extremely  difficult." 
Ik  Secretary  of  State,  however,  deemed  the  matter  of  great 
'r  iqxirtance,  and  in  a  note  to  the  Russian  Ambassador,  dated 
liKh26, 1907,  he  said: 

I  beg  that  you  will  ask  your  Grovemment  to  include  in  their 
fetter  of  invitation  a  statement  of  the  fact  of  the  right  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  propose  the  matter  stated 
b  the  reservations  made  in  my  note  to  you  on  June  7,  1906, 
aaiDdy,the  reduction  or  limitation  of  armaments,  and  the  attain- 
BKnt  of  an  agreement  to  observe  some  limitations  on  the  use 
of  force  for  the  collection  of  ordinary  public  debts  arising  out 
of  contracts. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  not  alone  in 
Ub  desire  to  see  subjects  of  vital  interest  discussed  by  the  Gon- 
fereoce,  and  that  various  powers  were  equally  unwilling  to 
ninut  to  a  program  which  limited,  without  their  consent, 
the  diacuBBion  of  subjects  not  included  in  the  Russian  program. 
Mr.  Boot's  request  that  the  subjects  mentioned  in  lus  reserva- 
tion of  June  7,  1906,  be  communicated  to  the  powers  invited, 
WIS  complied  with  as  appears  from  the  note  of  the  Russian 
AmbasBador,  dated  March  22/April  4, 1907,  which  shows  the 
TKW8  of  the  participating  powers  on  the  eve  of  the  convoca- 
tion: 

Tht  undersigned,  Ambassador  of  Russia,  by  order  of  his 
Goyonment,  has  the  honor  to  make  the  following  communi- 
cttioD  to  His  Excellency  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
Sttttt: 

Wore  the  Second  Peace  Conference  is  called,  the  Imperial 
Goyemment  deems  it  an  obligation  to  submit  to  the  Powers 
which  hxve  accepted  its  invitation  a  statement  of  the  present 
ntoAtton. 

AB  the  Powers  to  which  the  Imperial  Government  com- 
Bnmieated  in  April,  1906,  its  tentative  program  of  the  labors 
of  the  new  Conference  have  declared  their  adhesion  thereto. 

However,  the  following  remarks  have  been  made  with 
'^npect  to  that  program: 

the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  reserved  to  itself 
tbe  liberty  of  submitting  to  the  Second  Conference  two  addi- 
tional questions,  via:  the  reduction  or  limitation  of  armaments 
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and  the  attainment  of  on  agreement  to  observe  some  limitations 
upon  the  use  of  force  for  the  collection  of  ordinary  public  debta 
arising  out  of  contracts. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  expressed  a  desire  to  discuss 
the  limitation  of  armaments,  reserving  to  itself  the  right  to 
deal  with  this  question  at  the  next  meeting  at  The  Hague. 

The  British  Government  has  given  notice  that  it  attaches 
great  importance  to  having  the  question  of  expenditures  for 
armament  disciussed  at  the  Conference,  and  has  reserved  to 
itself  the  right  uf  raising  it.  It  has  also  reserved  to  itself  the 
right  of  taking  no  part  in  the  discussion  of  any  question  men- 
tioned in  the  Russian  program  which  would  appear  to  it  unlikely 
to  produce  any  useful  result. 

Japan  is  of  opinion  that  certain  questions  that  are  not 
especially  enumerated  in  the  program  might  be  convenieatly 
included  among  the  subjects  for  consideration,  and  reserves 
to  itself  the  right  to  take  no  part  in  or  withdraw  from  any  dis- 
cussion taking  or  tending  to  take  a  trend  which,  in  its  judg- 
ment, would  not  be  conducive  to  any  useful  result. 

The  Governments  of  Bolivia,  Denmark,  Greece,  and  the 
Netherlands  have  also  reserved  to  themselves,  in  a  general  way, 
the  right  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Conference  other 
subjects  similar  to  those  that  are  explicitly  mentioned  in  the 
Russian  program. 

The  Imperial  Government  deems  it  its  duty  to  declare, 
for  its  part,  that  it  maintains  its  program  of  the  month  of  April, 
1906,  as  the  basis  for  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference,  and 
that  if  the  Conference  should  broach  a  discussion  that  would 
appear  to  it  unlikely  to  end  in  any  practical  issue  it  reserves 
to  itself,  in  its  turn,  the  right  to  take  no  part  in  such  a  discus- 
sion. 

Remarks  similar  to  this  last  have  been  made  by  the  German 
and  Austro-Hungarian  Governments,  which  have  likewise  re- 
served to  themselves  the  right  to  take  no  part  in  the  discus- 
sion by  the  Conference  of  any  question  which  would  appear 
unlikely  to  end  in  any  practical  issue. 

In  bringing  these  reservations  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Pow- 
ers and  with  the  hope  that  the  labors  of  the  second  Peace  Con- 
ference will  create  new  guaranties  for  the  good  understanding 
of  the  nations  of  the  civdized  world,  the  Imperial  Government 
has  addressed  to  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  a  request 
that  it  may  be  pleased  to  call  the  Conference  for  the  first  days 
of  June.* 

The  invitation  referred  to  in  the  Russian  note,  convening 
the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
June,  1907,  was  duly  received  and  accepted  by  the  United  States. 

'  H8.  lleoords,  Department  of  State. 
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On  Saturday  afternoon,  June  15,  1907,  at  3  o'clock,  the 
aembers  of  the  Second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague 
anembled  in  The  Binncnhof  in  the  Hall  of  Knights,  and 
were  called  to  order  by  the  Dutch  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
M.  Van  Tcts  van  Goudriaan,  who  delivered  an  address  of 
welcome. 
The  minister,  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  wished  the  delegates 
the  conference  welcome  and  offered  to  them  the  hospi- 
lity  of  The  Hague.  He  expressed  gratitude  toward  the 
litiator  of  the  Conference  and  toward  the  President  of  the 
'nitcd  States,  who,  he  said,  was  largely  instrumental  in  har- 
resting  the  seed  sown  in  1899.  Touching  upon  the  severe 
[criticiazn  of  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  First  Peace  Confer- 
be  said: 

Th«M  judgments,  and  the  events  which  have  occurred,  and 

which  acconiing  to  some  pessimistic  minds,  have  furnished  a 

proof  of  the  fruitle?snes8  of  the  efforts  of  this  Conference,  have 

lot  seriously  weakened  the  current  of  opinion  which  had  been 

»rTDed  in  favor  of  the  work  of  the  Assembly  of  1899, 

The   beat   proof  that   the  peoples  and  their   governments, 

from  disregarding  this  current  of  opinion,  have  been  influ- 

iced  by  it,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  readiness  with  which  the 

have  responded  to  the  appeal  addressed  to  them. 


Tliia  reception,  he  said,  which  was  practically  unanimously 
vonUe,  was  a  good  omen  for  the  success  of  the  Conference, 
also  the  increase  in  the  number  of  nations  represented, 
for  the  greater  the  number  of  nations  participating  in  the  Con- 
,  the  more  certain  the  general  and  unqcstioned  observ- 
ance of  the  measures  adopted  by  them."    He  explained  that 
House  in  the  Woods,  where  the  delegates  held  their  meet- 
in  1899,  was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  so  numer- 
a  gathering,  but  stated  that  the  Hall  of  Knights,  built 
the  thirteenth  century  by  William  II,  Count  of  Holland, 
King  of  the  Romans,  and  at  present  used  by  the  States-General 
joint  sGSEion,  seemed  worthy  of  receiving  the  Second  Peace 
erence.     Minister  van  Tets  then  proposed  a  telegram  to 
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the  Emperor  of  Russia  expressing  the  gratitude  of  the  Con- 
ference for  continuing  the  work  begun  in  1899  and  assuring 
him  of  its  earnest  desire  to  fulfil  the  task  entrusted  to  it. 
Unanimous  consent  was  given  to  his  proposition.  Finally, 
the  minister  proposed^  as  did  his  predecessor  of  1899,  M.  de 
Beaufort,  that  the  first  delegate  of  Russia  be  selected  chair- 
man of  the  Conference,  and  with  unanimous  assent,  for  there 
was  no  nomination  or  election  in  the  Anglo-American  sense  of 
the  term,  M.  de  Nelidow  assumed  the  chair.' 

M.  de  Nelidow,  after  thanking  the  delegates  for  the  honor 
of  the  presidency,  proposed  that  M.  van  Tets  van  Goudriaan  be 
elected  honorary  president,  and  M.  de  Beaufort,  first  delegate 
of  the  Netherlands,  Vice-President,  and  that  a  telegram  be 
sent  to  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  expressing  the  gratitude 
►f  the  representatives  of  the  forty-five  nations  assembled  for 
their  gracious  reception  at  the  Hague.  These  propositions 
were  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  unanimous  approval  was 
also  given  to  his  remarks  concerning  the  credit  due  for  the  con- 
vocation of  the  Conference  to  the  ''eminent  chief  executive  of 
the  great  North  American  federation,  whose  generous  impulses 
are  always  inspired  by  the  most  noble  sentiments  of  justice 
and  humanity."  M.  de  Nelidow  said  that  this  was  the  first 
time  that  the  representatives  of  almost  all  organized  nations 
were  gathered  in  a  single  assembly  to  discuss  in  common 
"the  dearest  interests  of  humanity,  namely,  those  of  concilia- 
tion and  justice/'  and  he  expressed  the  "hope  that  the  same 
sentiments  of  concord  which  animated  the  govemmentfi  will 
prevail  likewise  among  their  representatives  and  contribute 
thus  to  the  success  of  the  task  devolving  upon  ub." 


This  task,  gentlemen,  as  outlined  in  the  program  of  the 
Conference  and  accepted  by  all  the  governments,  is  composed 
of  two  parts.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  to  seek  the  means  of 
settling  in  a  friendly  manner  any  differences  which  may  arise 
among  the  nations,  and  of  thus  preventing  ruptures  and  armed 
conflicts.     On  the  other  hand,  we  must  endeavor,  if  war  has 

*For  th(*  text  of  the  Address,  hgg  La  DeuxMme  Conference  InteniA- 
tionale  d«  U  Paix,  1907,  Actet  et  DocumenU,  Vol.  I.  pp.  48-49. 
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out.  to  mitigate  its  burdens  both  for  the  combatants 
teives,  and  for  those  who  may  be  indirectly  affected. 
f  two  problems  may  have  appeared  sometimes  to  be  in- 
atible.  When,  during  the  war  of  secession  in  the  United 
R,  a  professor,  Dr.  Lieber,  I  believe,  had  prepared  a 
of  instructions  for  the  commanders  of  troops  occup3nng 
tile  territory  and  for  the  local  authorities  of  the  occupied 
ory,  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  for  both  of  them  the 
Ixhies  and  burdens  of  this  abnormal  situation,  I  heard  the 
on  expressed  that  it  was  absolutely  wrong  to  seek  to 
^ie  the  horrors  of  war.  "  In  order  that  wars  may  he  short 
care,"  I  was  told,  "the  peoples  waging  it  must  feel  its  full 
it  BO  that  they  will  seek  to  put  an  end  to  it  as  soon  as 
ble  and  not  desire  to  resume  it."  This  idea,  gentlemen, 
B  absolutely  fallacious  to  me.  The  horrors  of  the  struggles 
►cient  times  and  of  the  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages  did  not 
Uflh  either  their  duration  or  their  frequency,  whereas  the 
[stions  introduced  during  the  second  hall  of  the  last  cen- 
into  the  methods  of  warfare  and  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
wounded,  as  well  as  the  whole  series  of  humanitarian 
Wres  which  have  done  honor  to  the  First  Peace  Conference, 
which  are  to  be  amplified  by  the  labors  of  the  Conference 
reopening,  have  by  no  means  contributed  toward  develop- 
i  tarte  for  war.  They  have,  on  the  contrary,  disseminated 
btiroent  of  international  comity  throughout  the  civilized 
d.  and  created  a  peaceful  current  which  is  revealed  in  the 
ifeetation  of  approval  with  which  public  opinion  receives 
I  u  I  hope,  will  continue  to  receive  our  labors.  We  shall, 
dorc,  have  to  persevere  in  this  regard  in  the  path  opened 
For  predecessors  in  1899. 

I  regards  the  other  part  of  our  task,  that  relating  to  the 
Ba  of  preventing  and  avoiding  conSicts  among  nations, 
hpm$  useless  to  dwell  on  the  services  which  have  already 
\  renderexi  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  right  by  the  institutions 
tod  and  the  measures  adopted  by  the  First  Conference.  The 
5oa  has  been  expressed  that  the  differences  settled  after  the 
tConference  of  The  Hague  did  not  exceed  in  importance  what 
kthe  called  international  justice-of-the-peace  cases.  Well, 
Uemen,  even  justices  of  the  peace  render  valuable  services 
Ublic  order  and  tranquillity.  They  settle  private  quarrels 
libly  and  contribute  toward  the  maintenance  of  an  atmos- 

tof  calm  among  individuals  by  removing  petty  causes  of 
ioo,  which,  by  accumulating,  often  produce  great  hoa- 
k  It  La  the  same  way  among  nations.  It  is  by  prevent- 
Binor  disturbances  in  their  relations  that  we  prepare  the 
id  for  understandings  when  greater  interests  are  at  stake. 
Dlemn  recognition  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  has  already 
ad  a  disposition  among  the  various  nations  to  resort  to  it 
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for  the  settlement  of  disputes  in  a  field  the  limits  of  which  are 
being  incessantly  extended.  Thus,  since  1899,  thirty-three 
arbitnition  conventions  have  been  concluded  among  the  various 
nations.  Moreover,  four  great  and  complicated  cases,  capable 
of  creating  irritation  among  the  Powers,  have  been  taken  be- 
fore the  Arbitration  Court  at  The  Hague,  and  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  created  by  the  Act  of  1899  had,  as  everybody  remem- 
bers, to  concern  itself  with  an  exceedingly  serious  caae  which, 
had  it  not  been  for  its  intervention,  might  have  had  the  moat 
dangerous  consequences. 

Later  on  he  cautioned  the  Conference  not  to  be  too  ambi- 
tious. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  our  means  of  action  are  limited,  that 
nations  are  living  beings  just  like  the  individuals  composing 
them;  that  they  have  the  same  passions,  the  same  aspirations, 
the  same  failings  and  the  same  impulses.  Let  us  not  forget 
that,  if  in  everyday  life  the  judicial  organs,  in  spite  of  the 
severity  of  the  punishments  which  they  are  authorised  to  mete 
out,  do  not  succeed  in  preventing  quarrels  and  acts  of  violence 
among  individuals,  it  will  be  the  same  among  nations,  although 
the  progress  of  conciliation  and  the  progressive  softening  of 
manners  must  certainly  diminish  these  cases.  Let  ua  above 
all  not  forget,  gentlemen,  that  there  Is  a  whole  series  of  cases 
in  which  honor,  dignity  and  vital  interests  are  involved  in  the 
case  of  individuab  as  well  as  of  nations,  and  in  which  neither 
one  nor  the  other  will  ever  recognize  any  other  authority  than 
that  of  their  own  judgment  and  their  personal  feelings  regardless 
of  consequences. 

However,  let  us  not  allow  this  to  discourage  us  from  dream- 
ing of  a  universal  peace  and  fraternity  among  peoples  .... 
Let  U3  therefore  go  bravely  to  work,  having  the  luminous  star 
of  peace  and  universal  justice  to  light  our  way,  and  although 
we  shall  never  reach  it,  it  will  nevertheless  always  guide  us 
toward  the  welfare  of  humanity.* 

It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  address  of  M.  deNelidow 
fell  flat.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  it  aroused  no  enthusiasm. 
His  manner  was  correct  and  dignified,  as  becomes  the  diplomat, 
but  in  his  appearance,  in  his  voice,  and  in  his  occasional  ge»- 
turesj  there  was  an  apparent  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  pur- 


'  Fortlte  text  of  M.  de  Notidow'a  address,  sco  La  Douxidmo  CVraf^ranon 
Internationale  do  la  paix,  1907,  Actes  et  DocunaenU,  Vol.  ],  pp.  49-^. 
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of  the  Confervnce  and  its  surroundings,  for  which  lack, 
tamount  of  dipioraatic  propriety  could  make  up. 

opening;  addressed  show  strict  compliance  with  the 
of  the  occasion.    The  Dutch  Minister  of  Foreign 
proposed  that  its  respectful  honiagea  belaid  '*atthe 
of  His  Russian  Majesty,  and  M.  de  Nelidow  likewise 
that  the  grateful  acknowledgment  for  a  gracious 
be  laid  at  the  feet  of  Her  Dutch  Majesty.    Their 
were  duly  edified  by  these  evidences  of  homage  and 
ixu  as  was  indicated  by  the   telegrams   which   each 
I"   to  send  to  the  Conference.    It  is  interesting  to  NC    * 
this  connection,  that  no  telegram  was  sent  to  Presi-       ^ 
fvelt,  the  real  initiator  of  the  Conference.    This  is, 
trse,a  small  matter,  attributable  either  to  a  desire  to  keep 
Conference  within  the  family,  so  to  speak,  or  to  indiffer- 
of  the  proprieties  where  imperial  and  royal  personages 
not  involved.    Before  the  close  of  the  Conference,  it  became 
tly  clear  that  a  blunder  had  been  made  in  not  tele- 
Freaident  Roosevelt,  and  at  the  last  session,  tardy 
w«8  made  by  the  following  telegram: 

tfae  termiaation  of  its  labors,  the  delegates  to  the  Second 
ice  of  Peace  recall  with  gratitude  the  initial  proposition 
>r  ita  convocation  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
pTttent  to  him  their  respectful  homages.^ 

Hid  A  telegram  been  sent  at  the  beginning,  instead  of  at  the 
of  its  labors,  the  Conference  would  have  received  a  ringing 

'TothU  telegrum  under  d*te  of  October  24,  1907,  Mr.  Root  replied  u 

'1  Uv«  the  booor  to  adviie  Your  Excellency  that  the  President  hu 

tkc  ttiegnm  of  the  18th  iiuiLftnt  by  which  yon  informod  him  that 

'^ilqpuea  to  the  Second  Peace  Conference  romembored  with  gratitude 

iaitUl  prtipOftitioD  which  waa  made  by  the  President  for  the  convoca- 

«f  the  Conference,  and  having  completed  their  Ubora,  wiahed   to 

U  to  him  their  retpectiul  boma^. 

"tua  charged  by  the  President  to  express  to  you  and  to  the  delegates 

ftU  Conference  his  high  appreciation  of  your  courteous  message  and  his 

lol  the  honor  conveyed  by  it,  and  to  offer  to  the  dclegalea  his  congralu- 

Upan  the  beneficent  results  of  their  deliberations." — La  Deuxi^me 

nee  IntemationsJe  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Actes  et  Doctunents,  Vol.  I, 
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message  from  our  President,  which  might  have  dispelled  the 
gloom  of  the  first  days  and  counted  for  much  in  the  work  of 
the  Conference  itself. 

In  brief,  but  it  is  hoped,  in  suflBcient  detail,  I  have  men- 
tioned the  successive  steps  by  which  the  conference  was  called, 
the  States  invited,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  was  de- 
termined, the  program  of  the  Conference,  with  the  rights 
reserved  by  various  delegations  to  bring  to  discussion  other 
subjects  of  international  importance;  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
ference itself,  and  the  proceedings  of  a  purely  formal  or  per- 
functory character.  The  Conference,  however,  required  to  be 
organized  and  subdivided,  because  it  was  an  unwieldy  body, 
fitted  to  approve  but  not  to  discuss  in  detail  technicalities. 
Then,  too,  a  code  or  rules  of  procedure  should  be  adopted  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Conference,  and  an  efficient  secretariat 
organized,  without  which,  division  into  committees  and  rules 
of  procedure  would  be  of  little  value. 


5.    Procedure  of  Conference 


In  the  matter  of  procedure,  the  president  proposed  to 
follow  the  method  employed  by  the  Conference  of  1899,  adapt- 
ing it  to  new  conditions.  The  assembly  being,  as  he  said,  very 
numerous,  it  seemed  useful — he  might  have  added  necessary — 
for  the  regulation  of  its  labors,  to  frame  a  code  of  rules.  He 
thereupon  introduced  a  project,  or  r^Iement,  consisting  of 
twelve  rules,  which  was  adopted  in  its  entirety,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  paragraph  of  Article  8.^  The  clause 
in  question  provided  that  the  delegation  of  a  power  may  be 
represented  by  the  delegation  of  another  power,  to  which  the 
British  delegate,  Sir  Edward  Fry,  objected,  for  the  very 
sound  reason  that  the  Conference  is  a  deliberative  assembly, 
and  consequently  a  delegation  which  has  not  taken  part  in  the 
deliberations  should  not  vote.  This  view  was  shared  by  Baron 
Marschall  von  Bieberstein  and  M.  Bourgeois,  and  the  Confer- 
ence rejected  the  objectionable  clause. 

*  For  the  t^xt  of  the  Rdgtement,  nee  Appendix,  pp.  770-772. 
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Article  1  provided  that  the  Conference  be  composed  of 
plenipotentiaries  and  technical  delegates,  and  Article  3  like- 
wise speaks  of  these  two  classes.  The  distinction  is  one  not 
merely  of  dignity,  but  of  essence.  The  plenipotentiary  is  a 
political  or  diplomatic  agent  of  his  Government  and  binds  it 
to  the  extent  of  the  power  entrusted  to  him.  The  technical 
dekgitei  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  expert  appointed  by  his 
country  to  aid  the  plenipotentiary  and,  under  his  supervision, 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  He  aids  and  advises,  but  it 
is  the  plenipotentiary  who  assumes  responsibility  for  the  act 
and  is  alone  authorized  to  sign  proceedings.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  plenipotentiaries  should  register  in  any  one 
of  the  commissions  or  all  of  them,  according  to  their  own  con- 
venience, but  that  technical  delegates  should  only  take  part  in 
the  oMnraissions  for  which  they  were  designated  by  their  plenijio- 
taitiaries.  The  secretaries  of  the  various  delegations  and  the 
lunor  officials  generally  did  not  form  part  of  the  Conference, 
fltiicUy  so-called.  The  plenipotentiaries  and  technical  dele- 
gates were  accredited  to  the  Conference  and  were  necessary  to 
Hfi  successful  operation.  The  secretaries  of  the  delegation  and 
the  leaser  officials  were,  in  reality,  accredited  to  the  delegation, 
not  to  the  Conference,  and  while  they  no  doubt  performed 
very  valuable  services,  these  services  were  rendered  to  the  dcle- 
gatjoofi  as  such,  not  to  the  Conference. 

The  second  article  of  the  Rdglement  provided  for  the  sub- 
division of  the  Conference  into  commissions.  The  reiison  for 
this  was  evident,  for  the  program  proposed  by  the  Russian 
Government  and  accepted  by  the  powers  represented  at  the 
CoofereDce,  was  long,  elaborate,  and  susceptible  of  separa- 
tkn  into  groups.  The  conference  of  1899  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  apportion  the  work  among  three  commissions.  But 
Inasmuch  as  the  program  of  1907  was  more  elaborate,  and  as 
the  representatives  were  much  more  numerous,  it  seemed  nec- 
CBar)'  not  merely  to  form  three,  but  four  commissions.  The 
recommendation  for  the  formation  of  four  commissions  and 
the  distribution  of  the  program  among  them  were  agreed  to 
asfoUows: 
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First  Commission. 
Arbitration. 

International  commisaions  of  inquiry  and  questions  con- 
nected therewith. 

Skcond  Commission. 

Improvements  in  the  system  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
land  warfare. 

0[)ening  of  hostilities. 

Declarations  of  1899. 

Rights  and  obligations  of  neutrab  on  land. 

Third  Commission. 

Bombardment  of  ports,  cities,  and  villages  by  a  naval  force. 

Laying  of  torpedoes,  Tite. 

The  rules  to  which  the  vessels  of  belligerents  in  neutral  ports 
should  be  subjected. 

Additions  to  be  made  to  the  Convention  of  1899  in  order  to 
adapt  to  maritime  warfare  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1864,  revised  in  1906. 

Fourth  Commission. 

Transformation  of  merchant  vessels  into  war  vessels. 

Private  projjerty  at  sea. 

Delay  allowed  for  the  departure  of  enemy  merchant  vessels 
in  enemy  ports. 

Contraband  of  war.    Blockades. 

Destruction  of  neutral  prizes  hy  force  majeure. 

Provisions  regarding  land  warfare  which  should  also  be 
applicable  to  naval  warfare. 

Articles  3  and  4  relate  to  the  official  organization  of 
commissions  and  sub-commissions.  A  careful  reading  of 
these  articles  shows  at  once  the  relation  of  the  commission 
to  the  Conference,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sub-commission 
to  the  commission,  on  the  other.  The  conmiission  is  the 
offspring  of  the  Conference,  and  the  Conference  retained  in 
its  own  hands  the  right  to  appoint  the  president  and  the  vice- 
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president  of  each  coramission.  This  may  seem  natural,  but 
it  was  cleariy  the  result  of  design;  for  the  control  of  the  com- 
mission meant  practically  the  control,  not  merely  of  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  commission,  but  of  the  positive  results 
of  the  Conference.  While  it  is  stated  that  the  Conference 
tluJl  oflBcer  the  conunLssions,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
anybody  was  proposed  from  the  floor  of  the  Conference.  The 
president  submitted  the  list  of  officers  and  the  Conference 
assented,  and  perhaps  M.  de  Nelidow  would  have  been  aston- 
ished had  he  been  told  that  his  various  appointes  were  not 
freely  elected  by,  and  therefore  not  the  choice  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

Lea\nng  out  the  honorary  presidents  and  the  vice  presidents, 
the  effective  presidents,  that  is,  chairmen,  of  the  various  com- 
ansBions  were :  First  Commission,  M.  L6on  Bourgeois,  of  France; 
Second  Commission,  M.  Bcemacrt,  of  Belgium;  assistant  presi- 
dent, M.  T.  M.  C.  Asser,  of  Holland;  Third  Commission,  Count 
Tomielli,  of  Italy;  and  Fourth  Commission,  M.de  Martens,  of 
Russia.  From  this  list,  it  is  seen  at  once  that  the  chairmen 
selected  were  fully  abreast  of  their  duties,  because,  with  the 

I  exception  of  Count  Tomielli,  they  had  all  acted  as  chairmen 
in  the  Conference  0^899;  but  however  competent  these  presi- 
dents were,  and  no  criticism,  whatever  is  made  of  their  ability, 
impartiality,  and  deep  interest  in  the  work  of   the  com- 
nuaaions  entrusted  to  their  care,  the  fact  remains  that  they 
were  selected  by  Russia — not  by  th§  Conference  at  large,  and 
it  is  a  further  fact  that,  although  the  United  States  was  the 
^  real  initiator  of  the  Conference,  lio  American  delegate  was 
H  entrusted  with  the  presidency  of  a  conAmission,  although 
■  MesBB.  Choate  and  Porter  were  honorary  presidents  of  the 
^  Tlurd  and  Second  Commissions,  respectively.  ' 

Hie  reason  for  M.  Asser's  selection  as  deputy  president  was 
that  the  precarious  condition  of  M.  Beemaert's  health  |nade 
it  uncertain  whether  or  not  he  would  be  able  to  preside  in 
^pcf»on  during  the  Conference. 

f    Continuing  the  examination  of  Article  3,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  each  commission  was  to  appoint  its  secretary  and  reporter: 
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but  as  the  president  of  the  commission  either  directly  sug- 
gested or  indirectly  proposed  these  functionaries,  it  is  at  once 
apparent  that  the  various  commissions  were  officered  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  Conference — that  is  to  say,  its  presi- 
dent, and  that  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  entire  Con- 
ference was  centered  in  the  first  delegate  of  Russia. 

Passing  now  to  Article  4,  it  is  seen  that  the  sub-division 
of  the  commission  was  left  to  the  commission  in  question, 
and  that  it^  officers,  technically  called  its  "bureau,"  were 
to  be  determined  by  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  commission, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fourth,  was  divided  into  sub- 
commissions,  known  respectively  as  the  first  and  second  sub- 
commission.  M.  Bourgeois  wisely  and  fortunately  took  upon 
himself  the  presidency  of  the  Firet  Commission  and  of  each  sub- 
commission,  and  presided  in  person  over  two  of  the  three  com- 
mittees of  examination  (A  and  B)  of  the  First  Sub-Commission- 
as  well  as  the  committee  of  ejcamination  of  the  Second  Sub, 
Commission,  charged  with  the  consideration  of  the  project  for  an 
international  prize  court.  It  is  difficult  to  mention  the  name  of 
M.  Bourgeois  without  pausing  to  pay  a  tribtite  to  his  untiring 
devotion  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Confprence.  His 
infinite  tact,  his  unfailing  courtesy,  his  wide  experience  as  a 
presiding  officer  of  parliamentary  as  well  as  of  diplomatic 
bodies,  hijs  profound  knowledge  of  public  affairs  and  the 
relative  importance  of  general  principles  and  of  intricate 
detail,  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  the  non-essential  to  funda- 
mentals, and  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise  which 
illumined  his  person  and  mellowed  his  speech,  made  him  not 
only  a  power  but  a  controlling  influence  for  good  in  all  that  con- 
cerned the  Conference,  and  the  commissions  of  which  he  was 
president. 

The  secretary  of  each  commission,  sub-commission,  or  com- 
mittee, performed  the  duties  ordinarily  incumbent  u|)on  such 
officer.  The  reporters,  however,  are  unfamiliar  to  the  American 
public,  although  elsewhere  well  known  and  appreciated.  The 
function  of  a  reporter  was  admirably  defined  and  illustrated 
in  the  First  Conference  by  M.  Descaraps,  who  said: 
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The  reporter  of  a  diplomatic  conference  should  present  to 
the  full  assembly  the  general  character  of  the  discussions,  and 
the  exact  nature  of  the  solutions  proposed,  unclouded  by  the 
expression  of  his  personal  opinion.* 


And  his  own  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Third  Commis- 
flkm,  regarding  the  pacific  settlement  of  internatiooal  disputes, 
jftA  masterpiece.* 


r^renoe Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1899,  part  III,  Second  Commission, 
p.  1.  At  tbfl  first  session  of  the  Third  Commission  ita  accomplished  president, 

IJft.  Bourgeois,  remarked:  "The  Reporter  should  be  neither  the  advocate  of 
ft  thflBi  nor  th«  representative  of  a  majority,  but  the  faithful  interpreter 
«f  th«  opinions  ezpreosed  by  all  members. "  lb.,  part  IV,  Third  Commts. 
•oo«  p.  1. 

*  Of  U.  Descamps'  remarkable  exposition  of  the  labors  of  the  committee 

oi  aaaktaation  of  the  Third  Commission  (Conference  Intemstionale  de 

la  Pais,u899,  part  IV,  Third  Commission,  pp.  10-14)  H.   Bourgeois  said: 

**That  the  applause  which  has  greeted  the  words  of  M.  Chevalier  Des- 

Minps  bear  witnen  to   the  sentiments  felt  by  the  assembly  upon  hearing 

»|be  cspoatioQ,  so  clear  and  highly  inspiring,  which  has  just  been  presented 
to  H. 

"Thia  expositton  will  remain  the  most  lucid  and  useful  commentary 

^— of  the  provisions  which  will  be  reached  concerning  arbitration,  and  it 

^vviB  be  the  surest  guide,  not  only  for  the  members  of  the  Conference,  in 

^■tfb*  eoone  of  their  discussions,  but  also  in  the  future  for  the  government* 

^wtkanaalvaa,  when  it  is  a  question  of  interpreting  the  text  of  the  convention. 

"Under  these  conditions,  M.  Ic  Chevalier  Dcscamps  hus  a  right  to  the 

pstitude  of  all.  and  the  President  takes  it  upon  himself  to  convey  it  with 

a  keen  aixl  sincere  emotion." 

To  which  M.  Beldiman  of  Roumania  replied  at  the  opening  of  the  next 

naioa,  thai  he  "fully  concurred  in  the  words  of  praise  which  the  Preai> 

^dMt  Addreeeed  to  Chevalier  Descamps  upon  the  occasion  of  the  very 

^ftvlMr  exposition  he  presented  in  the  preceding  seasion. 

^^      "However,  so  far  as  the  official  interpretative  character  which  has  been 

•ttribvted  to  thia  work,  without  contesting  its  perfect  faithfulness,  perfect 

(MikMn  of  action  must  be  left  to  my  Government  upon  this  point." 

At  the  ninth  oession  M.  Bourgeois  said  of  M.  Descamps  and  his  report: 

**I  eongratulate  myself,  gentlemen,  upon  the  response  which  you  have 

|tM  made  to  my  question.     I  see  in  it  a  striking  manifestation  of  tha 

•pprOTsJ  which  you  have  given  to  the  very  remarkable  work  of  our  reporter, 

**Id  preparing  this  memorable  document,  M.  Descamps    rendered  two 

grwU  airvicce  to  the  cause  which  has  brought  us  together  here.     In  the 

flrat  place,  be  has,  by  a  continuous  and  perfectly  clear  commentary,  made 

iprebensible,  and  interpreted  well  all  the  clauses  which  you  have 

with  a  view  to  the  pacific  adjustment  of  international  disputes.      I 
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A  leading  delegate  of  the  Second  Conference,  M.  Renault, 
and  its  most  accomplished  reporter,  says  that: 

the  reports  presented  to  the  Conference  from  the  various  com- 
missions constitute  the  exposition  of  the  reasons  involved  in 
and  leading  to  the  negotiation  of  the  conventions. "  ' 

The  procedure  was  practically  the  same  for  all  commis- 
sions. The  propositions  presented  by  various  delegations  or 
delegates  were  considered,  and  when  substantial  agreement 
had  been  reached,  or  it  seemed  advisable  to  refer  the  settle- 
ment of  details  to  a  small  body,  a  conmiission  of  exaraination 
was  formed,  generally  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
delegations  presenting  propositions.  In  this  way,  the  First 
Commission  and  its  First  Sub-C-ommission  considered  matters 
dealing  with  arbitration;  the  Second  Sub-Commission  devoted 
itself  exclusively  to  the  prize  court.  A  committee  of  exaraina- 
tion was  appointed  for  the  First  Commission,  to  consider  the 
amendments  to  be  made  to  the  convention  for  the  peaceful 
adjustment  of  international  differences,  and  this  committee  of 
examination  dealt  with  the  various  propositions  concerning 
the  subjects  of  good  offices,  mediation,  and  the  commission  of 


h&ve  already  aaid  that  the  first  exposition  which  he  made  to  you  of  theaa 
provisions  would  be  a  sure  guide  not  only  for  the  [del^ates  in  their  dia- 
cussions,  but  alao  for  the  governmenta.  I  can  say  today  that  with  your 
support,  tbe  report  of  M.  Descampa  will  be  a  useful  guide  to  all  civiliEed 
nations. 

"But  your  reporter  haa  rendered  you  still  another  service.  Not  only 
has  he  translated  exactly  the  intention  of  those  who  drew  up  each  article, 
he  has  further  clarified  all  portions  of  your  work  by  his  great  ability  and 
his  profound  knowledge  of  international  law. 

"  M.  Descampa  is  one  of  those  in  the  world  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  cause  of  arbitration  in  the  best  and  most  useful  way.  He  has  put 
into  hifl  duties  as  reporter,  besides  the  fruit  of  his  experience,  all  his  person- 
ftlity,  and  I  am  happy  to  address  to  hira  here  again  the  expression  of  our 
deep  gratitude."  (Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  lSd9,  part  IV, 
Third  Commission,  pp.  70-71). 

*  See  Professor  Renault's  excellent  article  on  the  Work  of  The  Hague^ 
p.  5S6|  in  La  Vie  Politique  des  Deux  Mondes,  edited  by  M.  Achilla  Viallate 
(1908). 
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iaqniry-     Later,  when  the  subjects  of  arbitration  and  the 
proposition  for  the  eetablifihmeDt  of  a  permanent  court  of 
abritral  jufftiee  were  before  the  commission,  M.  Bourgeois 
Wtggested  that  the  original  committee  should  be  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  certain  members,  and  the  committee  as  thus 
enlarged  was  called  Committee  of  Examination  A.     At  the 
same  time,  other  additional  members  were  added  to  the  orig- 
inal oonmiittee,  'primarily  for  the  consideration  of  the  court 
of  arbitral  justice,  and  when  thus  sitting,   was   known  as 
Coounittee  of  Examination  B.     Finally,  the  details  of  the 
revision  of  th<^  convention  for  the  adjustment  of  international 
conflict?  in  the  matter  of  procedure,  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee known  as  Committee  of  Examination  C  selected  by  the 
president  from  the  members  of  Committee  of  Examination 
A-    It  thus  appears  that  the  Finrt  Sub-Commission  of  the  First 
CommisBion  had  no  less  than  three  committees  of  examination. 
Turning  now  to  Article  5  of  the  R^lement,  it  is  observed 
■bat  a  committee  (Comit^  de  Redaction)  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  the  acts  adopted  by  the  Conference 
and  preparing  them  in  their  final  form.    This  committee  was 
appointed  eariy  in  the  session,  but  as  it  was  so  large  as  to  be 
unwieldy,  a  sub-committee  consisting  of  eight  members  of 
the  Conference,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Renault,  was 
appointed.    This  committee  performed  services  of  the  greatest 
nJue.    It  prepared  preambles  for  all  of  the  conventions;  it 
revised  the  language  without  changing  the  meaning  of  the 
various  conventions;  and  it  inserted  in  their  proper  places  the 
various  propositions  which  had  been  voted  but  not  assigned 
any  particular   place  in  a  convention.    In  a  few  instances 
the  mib-Gommittee  suggested  changes  of  substance  as  well  as  of 
fomip  but  these  changes  were  reported  to  the  full  Committee 
of  Redaction,  and  by  it  reported  to  the  Conference,  so  that  the 
km  cban^  of  substance,  as  well  as  the  many  changes  of  form, 
were  voted  upon  by  the  Conference,  and  derived  their  validity 
from  the  approval  of  the  Conference  as  a  whole. 
Pasing  now  to  other  portions  of  the  R^glement,  it  is  seen 
^hat  by  Article  6  the  members  of  the  delegations  were  author- 
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ized  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  plenary  sessions 
the  Conference,  as  well  as  in  the  commissions  of  which  they 
formed  a  part,  and  that  the  members  of  one  and  the  same 
delegation  might  mutually  replace  one  another,  and  by  Arti- 
cle 7,  members  of  the  Conference  attending  meetings  of  the 
commissions  of  which  they  were  not  members  were  not  entitled 
to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  without  special  authorization 
by  the  presidents  of  the  commissions. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Conference  was  a  diplomatic 
assembly  and  that  each  delegation  had  a  right  to  one  vote, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  vote  was 
taken  by  roll-call  of  the  States,  according  to  the  alphabetical 
order  of  their  names  in  French. 

It  is  also  perhaps  a  matter  of  interest  to  state  that  a  delega- 
tion voted  affirmatively  by  repljing  "Yes/'  and  hegatively 
by  "No,"  and  that  it  frequently  declined  to  vote  by  stating 
that  it  "abstained,"  or  that  it  voted  subject  to  reservation. 

A  great  deal  of  criticism  was  aroused  in  the  First  Conference 
by  the  fact  that  contrary  to  parliamentary  procedure,  the 
vote  was  taken  not  upon  the  amendment,  but  upon  the 
original  proposition,  but  this  departure  from  parliamentary 
procedure  was  corrected  in  the  Second  Conference,  and  the 
amendment  was  ^rst  put  to  vote,  as  is  the  nde  in  delibera- 
tive bodies. 

Immediately  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  program  and  its 
assignment  to  the  commissions,  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieber- 
stein  arose  and  stated  that  his  Government  had  instructed  him 
to  propose  to  the  Conference  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional court  of  appeal  in  prize  cases,  leaving  to  national  tri- 
bunals the  right  to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  prize  cases  in 
the  first  instance ;  that  this  proposition  was  closely  related  to  the 
work  of  the  First  Conference,  and  inasmuch  as  it  looked  to 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  conflicts,  it  was  within  the  sphere  of 
the  First  Commission.  Sir  Edward  Fry  stated  that  the 
British  delegation  had  received  like  instructions,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  collaborate  with  other  delegations  in 
thus  extending  the  principle  of  arbitration.    It  thus  appears 
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t  the  Russian  program  was  enlarged  in  a  very  important 
Hnt  by  the  addition  of  a  project  which  was  not  the  subject ' 

previous  diplomatic  negotiation  and  agreement.    Closely 
kl&ted  to  arbitration  and  the  judicial  settlement  of  inter- 
disputes,  it  was  clearly  within  the  scope  of  the  con- 
e,  and  if  not  within  the  letter,  clearly  within  its  spirit. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  United  States  reserved  the  right '^ 
propose  the  limitation  of  force  in  the  collection  of  contract 
Mebtfi.     Mr.  Choate  therefore  reserved   at  the  same  session 
the  right  to  present  such  a  project  to  the  Conference,  and  at 
■be flame  time  the  right  to  submit  all  other  projects  within  the 
competence  of  the  Conference  but  not  mentioned  in  its  program . 
epresidentstatedthatthesubmissionof  projects  was  covered 
the  ninth  rule  of  the  R^^Iement;  that  propositions  are  of 
o  lands:  first,  those  which  directly  concern  the  subjects 
umerated  in  the  program,  and  others  which  are  related  to 
or  connected  with  the  provisions  of  the  program.    These 

tier  should  be,  in  accordance  with  Article  9  of  the  R^gle- 
nt,  reduced  to  writing  and  communicated  to  the  president, 
order  to  be  printed  and  distributed  before  being  brought  to 
discusmon.     He  further  said  that  the  British  delegation  had 
ted  in  strict  conformity  with  the  rule  by  addressing  a  letter 
him,  in  which  the  British  delegation  stated  that  it  considers 
t  the  adoption  of  the  program  does  not  exclude  the  jwssibil- 
of  discussing  other  subjects  which  may  be  presented  during 
e  meeting  of  the  Conference,  and  reserving  the  right  so  to 
The  explanation  of  the  president  was  satisfactory  to 
e  Conference. 

The  incident,  slight  as  it  may  seem,  was  not  unimportant, 
on  the  first  business  day  various  delegations  claimed 
right  not  only  to  present  propositions  springing  directly 
the  program,  but  the  further  right  to  present  various 
jects  within  the  scope  of  a  peace  conference,  although  such 
bjects  might  not  or  did  not  figure  in  the  official  program. 
On  several   occasions  during  the  Conference  exception  was 
en  that  the  matter  for  discussion  did  not  fall  within  the  pro- 
,  and  therefore  was  not  properly  the  subject  for  discussion. 
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A  generous  view  was,  however,  taken  in  each  instance  and  it 
does  not  seem  that  any  serious — certainly  no  insurmountable- 
objection  was  made  to  the  discussion  of  any  subject  which,  by 
fair  interpretation,  came  within  the  scope  of  the  Conference. 

Article  10  provided  that  the  public  might  be  admitted  to  the 
plenary  sessions  of  the  Conference  upon  presentation  of  tickets 
distributed  by  the  Secretary  GeneraJ  with  the  authority  of  the 
President.  A  final  clause  of  the  article  stated  that  the  bureau 
might  decide  at  any  time  that  certain  sessions  shall  not  be 
public. 

This  article  did  not  mean  that  the  Conference  was  open  to 
the  public,  but  that  the  public  might  be  admitted,  as  it  always 
was,  to  the  purely  formal  reunions  of  the  Conference  in  plenary 
session  where  the  results  already  reached  in  commission  were 
approved,  or,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  con- 
vention concerning  neutral  persons,  referred  back  to  the  com- 
mission for  further  action. 

The  public  was  excluded  from  the  commissions  where  the 
real  work  was  done,  but  the  notices  given  to  the  press  by  the 
Secretary's  office  and  through  Mr.  Stead's  Courrier  de  la  Con- 
ference de  la  Paix  were  sufficiently  full  and  accurate. 

The  minutes  of  the  Conference,  technically  known  as  procfe- 
verbaux,  were  in  French,  and,  while  the  various  speeches  and 
addresses  were  not  reported  verbatim,  the  abstracts  were 
usually  sufficiently  extended  and  accurate.  The  minutes  were 
printed  after  each  session,  distributed  to  the  members  for 
their  information  and  for  correction  of  mistakes,  and  as 
each  delegate,  under  Article  11,  had  the  right  to  insert  in  full 
the  text  of  his  address,  it  is  improbable  that  any  matter  of 
importance  was  omitted  from  the  minutes. 

The  Conference  in  its  plenary  session  had  its  official  procfes- 
verbal,  each  commission  and  sub-commission  had  its  proc^ 
verbal,  and  the  committees  of  examination  of  the  First,  Fourth 
and  Third  Commission  (Second  Sub-Commission)  had  likewise 
proc^-verbaux. 
As  the  reports  of  the  various  reporters  were  in  French,  and 
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formed  a  part  of  the  records  of  the  sub-commission  and  various 
commissions,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  record  of  the  Conference 
as  a  whole  was  kept  both  with  fullness  and  accuracy.' 

I  As  stated  in  Article  12  of  the  R^glement,  French  was  tht 
official  language  of  the  Conference,  but  any  member  was  per-  ' 
mittcd  to  speak  in  any  other  language.  In  such  cases,  the 
addresses  were  summarized  orally  in  French,  so  that  all  mem- 
here  of  the  Conference  might  understand  what  had  been  said. 
Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  only  four  languages  were  employed,  most 
ddegates  using  French.  Mr.  Choate  always  addressed  the 
Conference  in  English,  and  liis  addresses  were  ordinarily  sum- 

Imarixed  in  French  by  Baron  d'Estoumelles  de  Constant,  or 
by  M.  Froraageot.  The  first  delegate  of  Japan  sometimes 
Bpckjc  in  French,  and  sometimes  in  English;  but  toward  the 
end  of  the  Conference,  he  usually  spoke  in  French.    The 

■  second  delegate  from  Bulgaria  once  addressed  the  First  Cora- 
missaon  in  English,  and  on  a  few  occasions  a  Turkish  delegate 
spoke  in  Ejiglish.  Mr.  Rose  delivered  one  address  in  English, 
and  Mr  John  W.  Foster  delivered  his  address  on  the  Immu- 
nity  of  Private  Property  in  English.  Dr.  Lammasch,  when 
addreiBiDg  an  appeal  directly  to  the  American  delegation,  took 
the  liberty  of  paraphrasing  in  English  what  he  had  previously 
•aid  in  French,  and  M.  Kricge,  when  the  subject  was  intricate 
or  of  great  importance,  ortlinarily  addressed  the  convention 
in  German,  which  was  immediately  translated  into  French  by 

*  Th«  proceedings  of  the  Conference  writl  be  published  by  the  Dutch 
it  in  due  coune  as  &ppvara  from  the  following  official  announce- 


Le  Recueil  des  Actes  do  la  Seconde  Conference  de  la  Paix  est  divii6 
volumes*  dont  le  premier  eontient  le  programme,  la  liste  des 
Um  proc^vcrbaux  dea  afianoes  pl^ni^rcs,  Ics  rapports  pr^nt^ 
^a  b  Coaf^reoce  et  les  Conventions, —  le  second  les  protocotes  des  sdance, 
4$  U  Premiere  Commission,  de  scs  Sous-Commissions  ct  de  ses  Comit^s 
que  lea  Annexes  ofx  se  Irouvent  consign^  les  projets,  propositions  et 
i  oodUDtmications  des  delegations  conccrnant  lesjmati^res  donti  a  usage, 
lion  6tA  it  aaisie,  enfin  des  tableaux  ayuoptiques  dresete  k  ton 
■B  eoarv  des  d^ib^rations, —  le  troisi^me  toutes  les  pieces  analogues  se 
rapportant  auz  tr&vaux  des  trois  autres  Commissions.  A  la  fin  de  ce 
UomMibs  volume  ae  trouve  une  table  aJphabetiquo  des  mati^res. 
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/  M.  Asser  or  M.  Karnebeek.    It  is  thus  seen  that  French  was 

I   the  official  language,  and  that  other  languages  were  rarely 

^resorted  to  by  the  delegates. 

Immediately  after  the  president's  address  at  the  first  seft- 
sion  of  the  Conference,  on  June  15,  the  president  proposed  for 

•^  secretary-general,  M.  W.  Doude  van  Troostwizk,  Minister 
Resident  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  and  as 
editor  of  the  Proc^ Verbal  (Secretaire  G6n6ral  de  Redaction), 
M.  Prozor,  Technical  Delegate  of  Russia.  The  personnel  of 
the  secretary's  office  was  composed  of  minor  officials  of  the 
various  delegations,  chosen  in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  not 
merely  the  countries,  but  the  languages  at  the  Conference. 
The  secretarj'-general  detailed  various  members  of  his  staff  to 
the  Conference  in  plenary  session,  to  the  different  commissions, 
sub-commissions,  and  committees  of  examination,  so  that  the 
labor  of  reporting  speeches  and  forming  the  proc^verbai 
might  be  done  with  accuracy  and  dispatch.  The  proc^ 
vcrbaux  were  prepared  with  remarkable  rapidity,  were  uni- 
formly delivered  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  session,  and, 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the  intricacy  of 
detail,  were  not  only  marvels  of  accuracy,  but  worthy  to 
serve  as  models.  M.  Doude  van  Troostwizk,  M.  Prozor  and 
their  associates  merited  the  praises  repeatedly  lavished  upon 
them. 

6-    The  Work  of  the  First  Commission 


Having  thus  considered,  perhaps  in  too  great  detail,  the 
calling  of  the  Conference,  its  opening  and  organization,  we 
are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  positive  results  of  the  Con- 
ference, as  attested  by  the  Final  Act. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  may  set  forth  the  work  of 
the  Conference:  first,  by  considering  each  commission  and 
the  results  of  its  labors;  or,  second,  by  disregarding  the  divi- 
sion into  commissions,  we  may  consider  the  Conference  as 
a  whole,  and  its  work  as  evidenced  by  the  Final  Act.  Each 
method  has  its  advantages.  As,  however,  each  convention, 
declaration,  resolution,  and  recommendation  will  be  considered 
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later  in  detail,  approximately  in  the  order  of  the  Final  Act,  it 
J  u  perhaps  advisable  to  give  in  this  plaoe  a  general  survey  of 
I  the  work  of  the  commissions  and  the  means  by  wliich  it  was 
produced.  This  method  will  have  the  great  advantage  of 
^BpBating  together  the  really  great  and  important  work  of  the 
^^Jbnference,  namely,  the  subject  of  arbitration.  First,  then, 
of  the  First  Commission. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  greatest  single  piece  of  con- 
structive work  of  the  First  Conference  was  the  convention  for  \ 
the  peaceful  adjustment  of  international  differences.  This 
nwwure  would  alone  have  j  ustified  the  calling  of  the  Conference, 
^hpd  its  successful  application  within  the  past  few  years  has 
^^OBtified  its  f  ramors  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  of  great  serv- 
iee  in  maintaining  the  world's  peace.  The  mere  fact  that 
ft  litigant  can  point  to  The  Hague  Court  and  request  its  adver- 

Fry  to  resort  to  it,  is  a  great  gain  for  the  rational  solution  of 
Q&cultiee  susceptible  of  judicial  settlement. 
The  convention  consists  of  four  principal  divisions:  first,  the 
sections  relating  to  good  offices  and  mediation,  Articles  2  to 
8;  second,  the  provisions  relating  to  and  establishing  a  court 
of  international  inrjuiry,  9  to  14;  third,  the  sections  relating 
to  the  nature  of  arbitration,  and  its  applicability  to  intema- 
tional  disputes,  15  to  29;  and,  fourth,  the  sections  relating  to 
arbitral  procedure,  30  to  57.    The  sections  dealing  with  good 
ofioes  and  mediation  were    happily  applied    by  President 
Roosevelt  and  led  to  the  termination  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.    The  court  of  international  inquiry,  limited  strictly  to 
^tbe  ascertainment  of  facts  in  a  controversy,  has  been  called 
^Bto  being  once,  and  its  settlement  of  the  controversy  aris- 
'     Ib^  out  of  the  Dogger  Bank  incident  adjusted  an  acute  inter- 
oatiooai   incident  which    might  otherwise  have  resulted   in 
war. 
The  sections  dealing  with  arbitration,  recognizing  and  recom- 
I  they  did  the  peaceful  and  reasonable  solution  of 
which  diplomacy  failed  to  settle,  gave  interna- 
tional sanction  to  this  substitute  for  war,  and  have  resulted 
in  the  negotiation  of  more  than  fifty  treaties  by  which  nations 
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pledged  themselves  to  arbitrate  their  differences.'  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  court  to  which  these  differences  may  be  referred, 
and  by  which  they  may  be  adjudicated,  according  to  a  code  of 
procedure  reasonable  and  comprehensive,  leads  to  the  hope 
that,  in  no  distant  future,  justice  may  be  administered  impar- 
tially and  judicially,  between  nation  and  nation,  as  it  is  now 
administered  between  man  and  man  in  national  courts  of 
justice.  How  the  First  Commission  revised  this  great  conven- 
tion and  made  it  more  adequately  meet  international  needs 
will  be  described  later.  But  the  commission  did  not  content 
itself  with  revising  the  convention;  it  sought  by  four  measures 
to  advance  the  cause  of  international  justice  and  peace  and 
thus  to  justify  its  existence. 

In  the  first  place,  the  commission  endeavored  to  register  an 
advance  in  the  matter  of  arbitration  by  pledging  the  nations 
internationally  to  arbitrate  their  differences.  An  agreement  to 
arbitrate  is  of  two  kinds:  special  and  general,  and  a  nation 
may  well  agree  to  arbitrate  certain  kinds  of  differences  already 
existing,  whereas  it  may  be  unwilling  to  pledge  itself  in  advance 
to  arbitrate  all  future  differences,  or  indeed  differences  of  a 
particular  categorj'.  An  agreement  to  arbitrate  an  existing, 
concrete  difference,  is  a  gain ;  a  present  agreement  to  arbitrate 
future  differences,  be  the  category  large  or  small,  would  be  a 
triumph  for  the  cause  of  international  justice  and  peace.  If 
the  nations  bound  themselves  to  arbitrate  these  difficulties 
fts  they  arise,  the  treaty  would  technically  be  called  a  treaty 
of  compulsory  arbitration,  for  compulsory  arbitration  merely 
means  a  self-imposed  present  agreement  to  arbitrate  future 
differences.  It  is  voluntary  in  the  sense  that  no  nation  is 
coerced  to  it;  it  is  obligatory  in  that  it  binds  the  nation  which 
has  agreed  to  it. 

In  his  opening  address  to  the  First  Commission,  M.  Boui^ 
geois  stated  that  nations  might  well  do  jointly  that  which  they 
had  done  separately,  or  in  groups,  and  that  a  general  treaty  of 
arbitration  might  well  result  from  the  labors  of  the  comnxi&- 
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■OD.  An  examination  of  arbitration  agreements  shows  that 
natiftfif  are  averse  to  pledging  themselves  in  advance  to  arbi- 
tnle  queetions  concerning  their  independence,  vital  interests, 
or  honor,  and  as  each  nation  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to 
doeide  when  independence,  vital  interests  and  honor  are  con- 
oenied,  it  may  seem  that  the  agreement  to  arbitrate  may 
be  of  little  practical  value.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  a  refusal  to  arbitrate  exposes  a  nation  to  intema- 
tionai  criticism,  and  that  the  condenmation  of  enlightened 
public  opinion  is  in  itself  no  mean  penalty.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  general  agreement 
would  have  been  an  advance,  for  if  it  were  not  an  advance 
h  would  not  be  opposed  by  nations  averse  to  arbitration. 
Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein  stated  that  Germany  was  in 
favor  of  compulsory  arbitration,  but  that  his  country  was 
apposed  to  a  project  containing  the  reserves  above  mentioned, 
but  added  that  he  would  examine  without  bias  (sans  parti  jnis) 
the  project  for  imlimitcd  and  unrestricted  arbitration  of  cer- 
llfein  specified  lists.  It  seemed,  therefore,  that  the  cause  of 
tbitration  was  destined  to  a  certain  and  sj^eedy  triumph; 
for  the  friends  of  progress  liad  already  proposed  a  treaty  of 
arbitration  containing  a  list  of  subjects  which  did  not  seem 
likely  to  involve  indef>endence,  vital  interests,  and  honor,  and 
which  could  therefore  safely  be  arbitrated  without  restriction. 
The  address  of  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein  aroused  the 
greatest  enthusiasm;  for,  as  the  opposition  of  Germany  in  the 
Rrrt  Conference  threatened  to  defeat  arbitration,  the  coopera- 
tion of  Germany  seemed  to  forecast  its  triumph  in  the  Second 
Conference.  The  exultation,  however,  was  of  short  duration, 
(or  it  soon  became  painfully  evident  that  Germany,  wliile 
aeeefting  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration,  and  favoring 
Ipeeial  treaties  with  certain  carefully  selected  nations,  was 
opposed  to  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  ^vith  all  nations, 
iriieUier  that  treaty  was  limited  to  the  arbitration  of  legal 
qoflrtionB  and  the  interpretation  of  treaties,  with  the  time- 
honored  reeerves,  or  whether  it  consisted  of  unrestricted 
titration  of  a  carefully  selected  list  of  subjects.    An  exami- 
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nation  sans  parti  pris  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  every  pro- 
posed subject  of  arbitration,  be  it  large  or  trivial.  The  rejoic- 
ing which  followed  Raron  Marschall  von  Biel>erstein's  declara- 
tion in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration  and  his  promise  to 
examine  lists  sans  parti  pri^  gave  way  to  gloom  and  depression 
after  Dr.  Kriege's  speech  in  the  committee  of  examination, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  Germany  had  made  up  its  mind  to 
oppose  arbitration  in  any  form.  Dr.  Drago,  sitting  next  to 
me,  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper,  "  This  is  the  death  of  arbitration," 
and  it  was.  Weeks  of  discussion  failed  to  overcome  the 
opposition  of  Germany  and  its  slender  following.  It  can  not 
be  said,  however,  that  the  discussion  was  of  no  avail.  It 
showed  the  immense  progress  arbitration  had  made  since  the 
First  Conference;  for,  while  opposing  arbitration  in  the  con- 
crete, no  power  questioned  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion, which,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  .subsequent  lecture,  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Conference.  Germany's  triumph,  was 
at  best,  a  Phyrric  victory.  |^H 

In  expressing  personal  regret  at  the  attitude  of  Germany^^ 
I  do  not  indulge  in  criticism,  because  Germany  had  as  much 
right  to  its  opinion,  formed  after  mature  consideration,  as 
the  other  States  had  to  theirs,  formed,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  after 
equally  careful  consideration.  Germany  has  not  been  an 
exponent  of  arbitration:  its  triumphs,  leaving  aside  literature, 
science,  and  philo.sophy,  have  been  upon  the  battlefield.  It 
realized  the  hopes  of  centuries  in  a  united  German  nation,  not 
in  the  study,  but  in  the  field,  and,  surrounded  as  it  is  by 
powerful  and  aggressive  neighbors,  it  is  determined  to  hold 
by  the  sword  that  which  the  sword  has  won.  It  is  seemingly 
unwilling  to  entrust  its  interests  to  the  world  at  large,  and  it 
claims  and  exercises  the  right  to  form  its  judgment  untram- 
meled  by  treaty  or  public  opinion.  The  "era  of  blood  and 
iron"  is  not  yet  past. 

But  if  Gennany  was  unwilling  to  enter  into  a  general  treaty 
"of  arbitration  with  all  nations  for  the  arbitration  of  all  subjects, 
Germany  showed  that  it  was  willing  to  enter  into  a  special 
treaty  relating  to  a  single  category  of  questions.     I  refer  to 
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the  Mcond  great  measure,  namely,  the  proposition  for  the 
restriction  of  force  in  the  collection  of  contract  debts,  intro- 
ddoed  by  the  American  delegation  and  loyally  supported  by 
Gennany.  Indeed,  I  am  betraying  no  confidence  when  I  state 
that  Germany  came  to  the  Conference  with  a  carefully  pre- 
pmd  and  wholly  acceptable  project  on  the  subject,  which  so 
dosely  resembled  the  American  project  presented  to  and  voted 
by  the  Conference,  that  it  could  have  been  accepted  as  a  sub- 
stitute. This  was  the  clearest  case  of  an  agreement  for  arbi- 
timtion  of  a  concrete  specific  case,  and  its  signifinanue  is 
world-wide;  for,  as  will  be  s^n,  the  nations,  assembled  in 
Bolenm  conference,  agreed  to  renounce  the  use  of  force  in  the 
ec^ection  of  contract  debts,  provided  only  that  the  debtor 
nation  agrees  to  arbitrate,  that  it  actually  does  arbitrate, 
and  that  it  executes  the  arbitral  award  when  reached.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  United  States  reserved  the  right  to  bring 
this  subject  to  discussion,  thereby  testifying  to  its  importance, 
sad,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  agreement  is  in  reality  a 
esss  of  obligatory  arbitration,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  Con- 
ference contented  itself  with  a  general  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciple, and  failed  to  embody  it  in  concrete  fonn,  or  that  Ger- 
many refused  to  accept  a  concrete  embodiment  of  the  princi- 
ple because  it  opposed  and  caused  the  defeat  of  a  general 
treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration. 

In  the  next  place,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  at  The 
Hague  a  court  of  justice  for  the  settlement  of  international 
dispitteSr  to  be  composed  of  judges  trained  in  the  adminis- 
tmtMm  of  law  and  open  at  all  times  to  receive  and  adjudge, 
wider  a  sense  of  judicial  responsibility,  controversies  presented 
B  H..  A  project  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  court  was 
liiwted  by  the  American  delegation.  It  was  supported  by 
Grest  Britain  and  Germany,  and  through  the  efforts  of  these 
throe  delegations  and  the  devotion  of  M.  Bourgeois,  a  project 
of  thirty-five  articles  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Conference, 
sod  the  establishment  of  the  court  based  upon  the  project  was 
recommended.  The  idea  of  a  permanent  court  thus  triumphed^ 
It  matter?  but  little  that  the  composition  of  the  court  was  not 
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agreed  upon.  The  world  is  ruled  by  ideas,  and  either  between 
the  meeting  of  the  conferences,  or  at  the  Third  Conference,  a 
court,  permanent  in  its  nature,  will  surely  be  established,  so 
that  disputes,  whether  arising  out  of  a  universal  convention 
or  out  of  conventions  among  several  of  the  States,  may  be 
authoritatively  and  judicially  decided  by  a  permanent  court 
of  nations.  It  is  indeed,  as  was  humorously  said,  a  court 
without  judges — but  the  judges  will  enterinthe  fullnessof  time. 
In  the  fourth  place,  the  First  Commission  attempted  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  an  international  court  of  prise. 
The  initiative  in  this  very  important  matter  was  taken  by  Ge^ 
many  and  Great  Britain  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  commission, 
and  the  projects  presented  by  Germany  and  Great  Britain  not 
only  served  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  but  were  the  foundations 
upon  which  the  court  was  erected.  There  were,  however,  great 
and  seemingly  irreconcilable  differences  between  the  German 
and  the  British  propositions,  Germany  sought  to  provide  for  & 
court  to  be  constituted  upon  outbreak  of  war,  whereas  Great 
Britain  looked  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  court. 
Germany  proposed  a  court  of  five  members,  two  of  whom 
should  be  high  naval  officers  of  the  belligerent  countries,  the 
balance  of  the  court  to  be  selected  from  the  panel  of  judges  of 
the  permanent  court.  Great  Britain  proposed  a  court  com- 
posed of  judges  selected  from  the  nations  having  a  merchant 
marine  of  800,000  tonnage.  Germany  proposed  an  appeal  to 
be  taken  directly  from  the  court  of  first  instance,  Great 
Britain  an  appeal  only  from  the  court  of  last  resort.  The 
timely  and  courteous  intervention  of  Mr.  Choate  reconciled 
the  differences  by  proposing  that  the  court  should  be  per- 
manent, that  the  great  maritime  powers  should  be  permanently 
represented  in  the  court,  that  the  other  powers  shoulc(t*^ave 
a  proportional  representation,  that  an  ap|>eal  should  be  takeo 
from  the  court  of  first  instance  or  from  a  decision  of  a  national 
court  of  appeal,  according  to  the  preferences  of  local  legis- 
lation, and  that  naval  officers  might  act  in  an  advisory 
cai)acity  as  assessors  in  the  deliberations  but  that  they  should 
not  have  a  vote  in  the  decision.    Mr.  Choate  also  manifested 
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Hi  interest  in  the  court  by  appearing  as  a  joint  sponsor,  as  did 
Kance,  so  that  the  project  was  introduced  as  the  joint  pro- 
%cml  of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
Staiefl,  and  by  its  adoption  with  but  one  negative  vote,  it 
IB  indeed  a  project  for  an  international  court  of  prize.  As 
with  the  proposed  court  of  arbitral  justice,  so  with  the  inter- 
national court  of  prize,  the  wits  have  had  their  jest.  The 
one  was  a  court  without  judges;  the  other  is  a  court  with- 
out law,  because  the  nations  failed  to  codify  international  law, 
and  thus  supply  the  court  with  a  code  of  maritimo  law  to  be 
adniiiUBtered  and  interpreted  by  it.  But  the  nations  can  as 
eafiily  supply  the  law  for  the  prize  court  as  they  will  the  judges 
for  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  and  at  the  present  time  Great 
Britain  has  called  a  conference  of  leading  maritime  nations, 
to  be  held  in  London  in  the  course  of  1908,  in  order  to  codify 
maritime  law  and  custom,  which  it  is  hoped  the  court,  when 
adopted  by  the  nations,  will  administer,  should  controver- 
mm  be  presented  for  its  adjudication.  7 

The  FiiBt  Commission  therefore  has  four  claims  to  consider-  y 
ation  and  respect,  namely,  first,  a  careful,  painstaking,  and  , 
adequate  revision  of  the  convention  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  international  disputes;  second,  a  declaration  in  favor  of 
obligatory  arbitration,  and  a  convention  for  the  arbitration  of 
contract  claims;  third,  a  project  for  the  establishment  of  a 
court  of  arbitral  justice;  and,  fourth,  a  convention  for  the 
establishment  of  a  court  of  prize.  To  have  been  able  to  per- 
Bict  or  add  in  some  small  measure  to  the  convention  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes  was  no  small 
triumph  in  itself;  to  have  secured  the  unanimous  recognition 
of  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration,  and  to  have  laid  the 
foundations  broad  and  deep  of  two  great  courts  of  international 
justice,  are  events  of  international  importance  and  mark  an 
eia  in  the  world  of  progress. 

I        7.    The  Work  of  the  Second  Commission 

To  the  Second  Commission  were  assigned  the  matters  per- 
taining to  land  warfare,  for  example, 
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improvementa  in  the  system  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  land 
warfare,  opening  of  hostilities,  declarations  of  1899  relating 
thereto,  and  rights  and  obligations  of  neutrals  on  land. 


The  commission  divided  itself  into  two  sub-commisaionS; 
the  first  of  which  under  M.  Beemaei't  dealt  with  the  subjects 
of  the  revision  of  the  convention  concerning  the  laws  and 
customs  of  land  warfare  and  the  declarations  of  1899.  The 
Second  Sub-Commission,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Asser, 
considered  the  opening  of  hostilities  and  the  project  of  a  con- 
vention to  regulate  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  States  and 
persons  in  land  warfare.  As  these  subjects  are  highly  technical 
in  their  nature  and  do  not  lend  themselves  to  general  treat- 
ment, they  are  reserved  for  subsequent  consideration ;  but  it 

lould  be  said  that  the  convention  of  1899  concerning  land 
warfare  was  revised  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  First  Com- 
mission revised  the  convention  for  the  })eacefu!  settlement  of 
international  disputes ;  that  the  declaration  of  1899  prohibiting 
the  throwing  of  projectiles  from  balloons  was  renewed  and 
instead  of  being  limited  to  a  period  of  five  years  is  continued 
in  effect  until  the  close  of  the  Third  Conference. 

The  Second  Sub-Commission  reported  and  framed  a  conven- 
tion concerning  the  opening  of  hostilities,  by  which  the  powers 
bound  themselves  not  to  engage  in  warfare  without  a  declara- 
tion of  intention,  and  freeing  neutrals  from  the  observance  of 
neutral  obligations,  unless  and  until  they  received  notice 
directly  or  indirectly  of  the  existcnceof  war  or  hostilities;  and, 
finally,  a  convention — amere  fragment,  it  must  be  admitted — 
regulating  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  States  and  persona 
in  land  warfare. 

The  Conference  has  been  much  criticised  for  devoting  so 
large  a  part  of  its  time  to  war,  but  as  war  is  likely  to  occur  in 
the  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  it  is  certainly  a  wise  task  and 
not  unbecoming  an  international  conference,  to  humanize,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  rules  and  customs  of  war,  while  creating, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  an  acceptable  substitute  for  force. 
The  answer  to  the  objection  has  already  been  made;  for  exam- 
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,  M.  Beernaert,  in  opening  the  First  Commission,  quoted  his 
M.  Arthur  Desjardins  as  saying 

Even  yesterday  a  military  chieftain  might  say  "  What  is  the 
Law  of  nations?  A  mass  of  rules,  locked  up  in  the  head  of  jurists. 
I  do  not  recognize  their  force."  Today,  we  may  reply,  these 
niies  have  been  sanctioned  by  your  own  Government,  which  is 
henoeforth  bound  by  its  signature.    They  must  be  obeyed, 

Bb  have  corrected,  even  in  a  measure,  the  hardships  incident 
%a  war;  to  have  eliminated  doubt  and  introduced  certainty;  to  \ 
have  imposed  a  restraint  upon  the  rights  of  the  conqueror,  and 
to  have  protected  the  vanquished  in  life  and  property — are 
results  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud. 


8.    Work  of  the  Third  Commission 

Tlie  Third  Commission  dealt  with  the  problems  of  naval 
warfare  and  by  a  series  of  carefully  couHidercd  conventions 
added  materially  to  the  progress  of  international  law.  Count 
Tomielli,  firet  delegate  of  Italy,  was  tlie  president  of  the 
commisdon,  and  upon  his  motion  it  was  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, the  first  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Hagerup,  dealing 
with  the  bombardment  of  ports,  cities,  and  villages  by  a  naval 
force,  and  the  laying  of  torpedoes;  and  the  second,  under  the 
presidency  of  Count  Tomielli  himself,  dealing  with  the  rules 
to  which  the  vessels  of  belligerents  in  neutral  ports  should  be 
aufajected,  and  the  additions  to  be  made  to  the  conventions 
of  1899  in  order  to  adapt  to  maritime  warfare  the  principles  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864  as  revised  at  Geneva  in  1906. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  conventions  concerning  land  warfare,  the 
vaxious  conventions  of  the  Third  Commission  concerning  naval 
narfare  are  technical  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  in  passing, 
leaving  the  details  for  subsequent  consideration,  that  satisfac- 
tory conclusions  were  reached  in  each  subject  figuring  in  the 
of  the  Third  Commission,  by  which  bombardment 

undefended  ports,  cities,  and  villages  was  forbidden;  that 

mincB  should  be  laid  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  harm- 

wben  broken  from  their  moorings;  that  satisfactory,  if  not 
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model  rules  and  regulations  were  devised  concerning  tBe 
Bojoum  and  conduct  of  belligerent  vessels  in  neutral  ports, 
and  an  adniirable  convention,  humanitarian  in  origin  and  in  all 
its  details,  was  approved,  extending  to  raaritirae  warfare  the 
beneficent  principles  of  the  various  Geneva  conventions.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  conventions  were  concluded 
concerning  the  laying  of  mines  and  torpedoes,  and  the  sojourn 
of  belligerent  vessels  in  neutral  ports,  and  the  fortunate 
result  must  be  ascribed  in  large  measure  to  the  personal 
interest  and  persistence  of  Count  Tomielli  both  in  and  out 
of  the  commission.  It  is  evident  from  this  statement  that 
the  conventions  cover  but  a  small  part  of  a  large  field,  and  that 
many  of  the  provisions  are  compromises  of  clashing  and 
seemingly  irreconcilable  views;  but  a  step  in  advance  la  still 
an  advance,  and  we  must  not  reject  the  minimum  solely 
because  it  is  not  the  maximum  of  our  desires. 


9.    The  Fourth  Commission 


4( 


The  Fourth  Commission  makes  but  a  sorry  comparison  with 
the  Second  and  Third.  Its  positive  results  in  conventional 
form  were  far  from  satisfactory,  and  its  failures  were  even  more 
marked  than  its  partial  successes.  The  comparative  failure 
of  the  commission  must  not,  however,  be  attributed  to  a  lack 
of  desire  or  energy  on  the  part  of  its  honored  president,  M. 
de  Martens;  for  he  brought  to  the  Conference  an  authority 
second  to  none  in  the  entire  domain  of  international  law,  and 
years  of  experience  as  a  trusted  adviser  of  his  Government  had 
given  him  practical  experience  with  the  problems  assigned  to 
his  commission.  In  the  Conference  of  1899  he  had  a  large 
share  in  framing  the  convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of 
international  differences,  and  as  president  of  the  Second  Com- 
mission charged  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  land  warfare, 
he  labored  with  M.  Beemaert  and  M.  Bourgeois  to  bring  about 
the  convention  concerning  the  laws  and  customs  of  land  war- 
fare, which  M.  Desjardins rightly  considered  a  veritable  monu- 
ment to  progress  and  humanity.    The  unsatisfactory  result  of 
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labors  of  the  commission  must,  therefore,  be  ascribed  to 
fact  that  the  subjects  were  difficult  in  themselves  and  the 
conflicting  and  divergent  views  were  beyond  the  scope  of  com- 
promise. Some  of  the  questions  have  perplexed  successive 
generations  without  finding  a  satisfactory  solution;  for  exam- 
ple, the  immunity  of  unoffending  enemy  property  upon  the 
high  seas,  a  favorite  dogma,  though  never  the  practice  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  little  convention  actually  adopted 
exempting  mail,  inshore  fishermen,  and  small  coastal  vessels 
from  capture,  is  but  an  infinitesimal  recognition  of  a  great 
principle.  The  elimination  of  the  place  of  transformation  of 
meivhant  vessels  into  war  vessels  deprives  the  convention 
respecting  transformation  of  merchant  vessels  of  any  great 
vahie,  and  the  convention  relating  to  the  status  of  enemy 
merchant  ships  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  is  a  distinct  re- 
treat by  reducing  that  to  a  privilege  which  has  hitherto  had 
the  sanction  of  enlightened  practice  and  custom. 

The  failure  of  the  commission  to  reach  acceptahli?  conclu- 
aons  on  the  subjects  of  contraband,  blockadcp  and  the  de- 
timction  of  neutral  prizes  is  unfortunate,  although  it  was 
foreaeen  in  advance  that  agreement  would  be  difficult 
beeaose  of  the  radical  differences  of  writers  of  authority  and 
the  practice  of  States.  The  failure  is  none  the  less  unfor- 
tunate and  discouraging.  The  same  is  true  of  the  provi- 
r^arding  land  warfare  applicable  to  naval  warfare, 
as  a  whole,  these  subjects  show  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
nal  agreement  when  material  interests  of  the  States 
tervene.  It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  secure  international  re- 
tion  of  national  interests,  and  instead  of  endeavoring  at 
international  conference  to  obtain  recognition  of  national  iii- 
and  practice,  a  State  should  rather  determine  in  advance 
hat  it  may  sacrifice  in  the  interest  of  all,  rather  than  to  strug- 
t  to  obtain  by  discussion  and  compromise  a  national  advan- 
at  the  expense  of  international  well-being.  As  was 
pointed  out  by  Lord  Mansfield,  it  is  much  better  that  a  rule  be 
certain,  and  that  it  be  known,  rather  than  that  it  be  intrinsic- 
afly  ri^t,  and  it  is  more  in  the  interest  of  the  neutral  as  well 
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as  of  the  belligerent  that  its  rights  and  duties  be  aacert&bed 
and  certain  in  advance  of  hostilities,  rather  than  that  any  par- 
ticular precedent,  be  it  continental  or  Anglo-American,  be 
adopted. 

The  labors  of  the  Fourth  Commission,  however,  were  not  in 
vain,  for  they  will  be  of  advantage  to  a  third  conference,  and 
indeed  the  failure  of  the  Second  Conference  to  reach  positive 
conclusions  makes  the  convocation  of  a  future  conference  well- 
nigh  a  necessity.  The  recommendation  of  the  commission 
and  of  the  Second  Conference  that  "the  preparation  of  regula- 
tions relative  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  naval  war  should 
figure  in  the  program  of  the  next  conference"  is  not  an  empty 
hope  or  desire,  because  experience  shows  that  the  voeux  of 
one  conference  are  the  conventions  of  its  successor. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  an  outline  of  the  positive  results  of  the 
labor  of  the  various  commissions.  There  are,  however,  two 
matters  mentioned  in  the  Final  Act  which  were  not  discussed 
in  commission,  but  which,  however,  are  of  great  importance. 
The  first  is  the  action  of  the  Conference  reaffirming  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Conference  of  1899  in  regard  to  the  limi- 
tation of  military  expenditure ;  and  the  second  is  the  recom- 
mendation that  a  third  conference  be  held  "within  a  period 
corresponding  to  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  preceding 
conference/'  and  that  the  program,  organization,  and  proce- 
dure for  the  future  conference  be  determined  in  advance  of  its 
meeting.  As  these  matters  will  be  fully  considered  later,  it 
is  only  necessary  in  this  place  to  indicate  their  importance 
without  discussing  their  details. 

9.    The  Nature  of  Conventio.vs,  Declarations,  Resold- 
TiONS.  Recommendations  or  Voexjx 


■i 


The  jwsitive  results  of  the  Second  Conference  appear  in  the 
Final  Act  in  the  form  of  thirteen  conventions,  a  signed  and 
unsigned  declaration,  a  resolution  and  five  voeux,  oi  which  the 
first  and  last — the  establishment  of  the  court  of  arbitral 
justice  and  the  meeting  of  a  third  conference — are  recommen- 
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dAtioDS  adopted  after  profound  discussion  and  deliberation. 
The  conventions  and  signed  declaration  on  balloons  are  con- 
trmets  entered  into  by  independent  nations  by  which  they 
mutually  pledge  themselves  to  do  or  not  to  do  certain  specified 
things.  The  unsigned  declaration  on  arbitration  proclaims 
the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration  and  in  so  far  establishes 
it.  The  resolution  on  the  limitation  of  armaments  is  less 
format  than  a  declaration,  but  is  nevertheless  a  finding  or 
expceBsion  of  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  in  concrete  form 
on  the  point  in  question.  These  three  forms  are,  however, 
itgaided  as  complete  and  binding  in  themselves,  in  that  they 
exprefis  a  definite  conclusion  irrespective  of  future  action  by 
the  powers  upon  thfir  ratification. 

The  last  class,  technically  termed  "w>eux,"  do  not  create 
A  legal  obligation  as  is  the  case  with  the  convention  and 
si^ed  declaration ;  nor  do  they  declare  the  existence  of  a 
principle  as  the  declaration,  nor  the  acceptance  of  a  principle 
as  is  the  case  with  a  resolution.  The  voeu  expresses  a  hope, 
a  desixe,  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Conference  that  something 
be  done  in  the  future  which  the  Conference  was  unable  to  do. 
Prom  this  standpoint  the  voeu  is,  in  simplest  terms,  a  confes- 
sion of  failure  to  agree  upon  a  convention,  a  declaration  or  a 
resolution;  but  the  subject-matter  of  the  voeu  is  considered  so 
bnportant  that  the  Conference  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is 
idviaable  and  expedient,  and  its  hope  and  desire  that  it  be  done. 

The  dividing  line  between  a  declaration  and  resolution  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  voeu  on  the  other  is  thus  very  slight,  and 
the  voeu  may  in  reality  be  a  declaration  or  resolution  even 
although  it  be  included  in  the  less  formal  and  supposedly 
inferior  category.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  voeux 
eomplete  in  themselves  and  which  recommend  that  the  powers 
by  diplomatic  action  give  full  eflfect  to  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  Conference.  For  example,  the  voeu  dealing  with  the 
court  of  arbitral  justice  recommends  that  the  powers  establish 
the  court  upon  the  basis  of  the  project  of  a  convention  adopted 
by  the  Conference  as  the  result  of  prolonged  discussion. 
,  the  project  was  voted  as  a  Declaration,  but  owing  to 
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the  opposition  of  Belgium,  Roumania  and  Switzerland  that  it 
take  this  form  in  the  Final  Act,  and  the  feeling  freely  expressed  in 
the  Conference  that  a  declaration  could  not  be  included  in  the 
Final  Act  against  the  expressed  opposition  of  a  single  power, 
it  was  finally  agreed  that  it  figure  in  the  Final  Act  as  a  voeu. 
The  three  powers  agreed  to  withdraw  their  opposition  on  this 
condition,  and,  while  they  remained  opposed  to  the  project, 
they  abstained  from  voting  against  the  voeu  and  its  insertion 
as  such  in  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference.  The  difference  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  form,  for  whether  as  declaration,  resolution  or 
simple  voeu  it  goes  forth  to  the  world,  not  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Conference  but  with  its  recommendation  that  the 
court  be  established  as  soon  as  the  powers  agree  upon  the 
appointment  of  judges  and  the  composition  of  the  court. 

In  the  next  place  the  voeu  concerning  the  meeting  of  a  third 
conference  Ls  in  reality  a  resolution,  for  it  recommends  that  a 
future  conference  "be  held  within  a  period  corresponding  to 
that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  preceding  Conference."  This 
is  an  expression  of  opinion  based  upon  a  resolution  of  the  Con- 
ference that  such  a  Conference  should  meet. 

The  second,  third  and  fourth  voeux  express  the  opinion  that 
the  powers  should  in  case  of  war  safeguard  the  maintenance  of 
pacific  relations,  more  especially  of  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial relations  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  belligerent  States 
and  neutral  countries  (No.  2);  that  the  powers  regulate  by 
special  treaties  the  position  "as  regards  military  charges  of 
foreigners  residing  within  their  territories"  (No.  3);  that 
the  codification  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  naval  war  should 
figure  in  the  program  of  the  next  conference,  and  that  in 
any  case  the  Powers  may  apply,  as  far  as  possible,  to  "war  by 
sea  the  principles  of  the  convention  relative  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  on  land"  (No.  4). 

The  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  voeu  is,  that  in 
the  first,  the  Conference  recommends  for  adoption  a  certain 
carefully  devised  plan,  whereas  in  the  latter  it  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  Powers  should  by  diplomatic  negotiation 
define  and  regulate  the  status  of  certain  classes  and  property. 
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that  the  laws  and  customs  of  naval  warfare  be  included 
the  program  of  and  be  codified  by  the  next  conference. 
However  subtle  the  distinction  between  an  unsigned  decla- 
ration, resolution,  and  voeu,  the  fact  is  that  they  all  figure 
MDong  the  positive  results  of  the  Conference,  and,  by  incor- 
poration in  the  Final  Act,  are  permanently  preserved  and  sent 
forth  with  the  approval  of  the  Conference. 

Without  venturing  a  positive  opinion  on  a  subject  which 
troubled  the  Conference  and  which  was  not  resolved  by  it, 
H  seems  that  the  distinction,  however  shadowy  and  subtle  in 
some  respects,  is  sufficiently  clear  and  definite.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  Conference  are  divisible  into  two  classes:  (1)  Acts 
of  the  Conference  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries,  which 
presuppose  and  require  the  ratification  by  the  treaty-making 
power  of  the  participating  countries,  such  as  the  conventions 
azid  the  signed  declaration;  when  so  ratified  these  conventions 
and  declarations  become  acts  of  the  various  nations  ratifying 
them  and  acquire  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  twofold  charac- 
ter of  national  laws  and  international  obligations,  (2)  The 
declaration,  resolution  and  voeu^  not  signed  individually  and 
tdy  by  the  plenipotentiaries  and  which  neither  pre- 
nor  require  ratification  by  the  treaty-making  power 
e  participating  countries.  However  important  and  com- 
plete in  themselves  they  are  imperfect  in  that  they  remain  acts 
f  the  Conference,  whether  they  declare  the  existence  of  a 
piiociple,  formulate  a  resolution,  utter  an  opinion  and  recom- 
d  its  adoption  in  concrete  and  specific  form,  or  suggest  in 
general  terms  the  desirability  of  future  action  of  a  more  or  less 
te  nature  in  regard  to  certain  specified  subjects.  They 
not  create  a  legal  obligation  as  in  the  case  of  the  conven- 
ioDS  and  signed  declaration  perfected  by  subsequent  ratifi- 
cation; they  create  at  most  a  moral  obligation  upon  the  powers 
to  •ectire  their  enactment  in  appropriate  form.  They  differ 
amoD^  themselves  in  degree  not  in  kind,  and  rank  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  the  completeness  of  the  project 
and  the  recommendation  attached  to  them.  In  a  word,  the 
3  or  signed  declaration  is  a  law  proposed   to   the 
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nations  for  ratification;  the  unsigned  act  is  a  project  for  future 
consideration. 


y^ 


10.    The  Closing  of  the  Conference 

e  Second  Conference  met  for  the  last  time  on  the  after- 
noon of  October  18,  1907,  at  which  time  several  formal  ad- 
dresses were  delivered.  Of  these,  two  will  be  noticed:  the 
address  of  the  president,  M.  de  Nelidow,  and  that  of  M.  van 
Tets  van  Goodriaan. 

M.  de  Nelidow  opened  his  address  with  a  summary  account 
of  the  work  which  had  been  accomplished,  and,  in  speaking  of 
the  spirit  of  conciliation  which  made  possible  the  work  of  the 
commissions,  especially  that  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Commis- 
sions, said: 

1  shall  dwell  but  an  instant  on  the  spirit  of  concord  and  un- 
derstanding which  characterized  the  disposition  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  these  coramisaions.  When  persons  unacquainted  with  our 
labors  judge  the  work  of  our  Conference,  they  too  often  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  called  upon  to  work  out  abstract 
theories,  or  to  seek  by  speculations  of  the  mind  ideal  solutions 
of  the  problems  submitted  to  us.  We  are  the  servants  of  our 
governments,  and  we  act  by  virtue  of  special  instructions  based 
primarily  on  the  interests  of  our  respective  countries.  The 
higher  considerations  of  the  welfare  of  humanity  in  general 
should  without  doubt  serve  as  guides  to  us  in  this,  but  we  can 
not  help  having  primarily  in  view  the  intentions  of  our  govern- 
ments when  carrying  these  instructions  out.  Now  the  direct 
interests  of  the  greatest  nations  are  often  diametrically  opposed. 
It  was  in  seeking  to  conciliate  them  and  to  bring  them  into 
accord  with  the  theoretical  requirements  of  absolute  law  and 
justice  that  the  spirit  of  understanding,  which  I  have  just 
mentioned,  was  engaged,  and,  viewed  from  this  light,  it  acquires 
a  double  value. 

Passing  from  the  summary  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  various  commissions  and  the  Conference,  he  continued: 


However,  it  is  not  here,  gentlemen,  that  the  chief  signifi- 
cance of  the  Second  Peace  Conference  lies,  in  my  opinion.  It 
can  not  bo  denied  that  one  of  the  chief  guaranties  of  the  main- 
tenance of  peaceful  relations  among  peoples  is  a  most  intimate 
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IcnowlMge  of  their  reciprocal  interests  and  needs,  the  establish- 
ment of  numerous  and  varied  relations,  which,  being  extended 
more  and  inore^  Anally  creates  among  them  a  moral  and  mate- 
rial solidarity,  which  is  constantly  more  opposed  to  any  war- 
like enterprise.  The  present  Conference  has  accomplished  the 
greateet  progress  in  this  regard  that  humanity  has  ever  made. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  the  representatives  of  all  constituted 
governments  have  met  for  the  discussion  of  interej»ts  which  are 
eommon  to  them  all,  and  which  tend  to  the  welfare  of  all  humaa- 
i;y.  Besides  this,  the  association  of  the  representatives  of 
Latin  America  in  our  labors  has  unquestionably  added  oew 
Mid  very  valuable  material  to  the  common  treasury  of  inter- 
national political  science,  the  value  of  which  material  was 
but  imperfectly  known  to  us  up  to  the  present.  The  represent- 
atives of  Central  and  South  America  have  had  occasion,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  internal 
atuation  and  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  European  nations, 
which,  with  their  various  institutions,  historically  developed, 
and  their  traditions  and  individual  peculiarities  offer  political 
conditions  which  are  considerably  different  from  those  under 
which  the  young  peoples  of  the  new  world  Uve  and  progress. 
There  was  thus  an  advantage  on  both  sides  in  this  closer  ac- 
quaiRtance  and  in  the  collaboration  to  which  the  Conference 
^ve  ri«e  and  which  will  constitute  a  real  progress  for  humanity. 
We  can,  therefore,  deny  the  charge  which  it  is  attempted  to 
make  against  us  by  claiming  that  we  have  done  nothing  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  nothing  for  the  progress  of  human 
•olidarity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
done  in  this  line.  The  peoples  must  be  educated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  learn  to  appreciate  and  love  one  another  while  each  pre- 
•erves  its  peculiarities  and  the  traditions  which  are  dear  to  it. 

The  real  friends  of  peace  and  of  the  development  of  humanity 
rn  the  direction  of  moral  solidarity,  of  right  and  of  justice,  will 
Dot  fail  to  devote  themselves  to  this  work  with  sincerity  and 
good  faith.  May  their  efforts  serve  to  counteract  the  pernicious 
cffeetfl  of  a  certain  kind  of  publicity,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  excite  nations  against  one  another  for  selfish  purposes, 
ig  up  hatred,  purposely  envenoming  the  slightest  political 
>Qts,  and  creating  or  aggravating  thereby  the  dangers 
which  may  menace  the  peace  of  the  world,  for  the  maintenance 
of  which  we  are  called  upon  to  strive.' 

Before  concluding  his  address,  M.  de  Nelidow  expressed  his 
cordial  thanka  to  the  delegates  and  ofhcera  of  the  Conference, 

'  For  ihe  t«xt  of  the  address,  aee  La  Deuxidme  Conference  Intem&tionaie 
<W  b  PWx.  1007.  Acttt  flt  Documeot«,  Vol  I,  pp.  6S6-590. 
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and  proposed  a  telegram  to  the  Queen  of  the  Netheriands 
expressing  the  gratitude  of  the  Conference,  and  also  the  tele- 
gram to  President  Roosevelt,  previously  quoted.* 

The  Dutch  minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  then  closed  the  Con- 
ference with  a  short  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  oEfered 
the  hospitality  of  The  Hague  to  the  next  Peace  Conference,  and 
expressed  appreciation  for  the  selection  of  The  Hague  as  the 
regular  and  permanent  headquarters  of  the  peace  conferences. 
He  concluded  his  address  by  proposing  the  following  telegram 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia: 

The  Second  Peace  Conference,  at  its  closing  session,  very 
respectfully  expresses  its  deep  gratitude  to  the  august  initiator 
and  promoter  of  the  humanitarian  work  of  peace  on  which  it 
has  labored  under  the  presidency  of  Your  Majesty's  represent- 
ative. 


The  Second  Conference  has  passed  into  history,  and  we 
already  hear  the  advance  guard  of  jx>sterity  proclaiming  on 
the  one  hand  that  it  was  a  failure,  and  on  the  other  that  it  was 
a  success.  Thirteen  international  conventions,  a  signed  decla- 
ration, a  declaration  and  resolution,  and  five  recommendations, 
including  the  important  one  that  a  third  conference  be  held, 
can  not  be  considered  as  evidences  of  failure.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  the  Conference  did  not  fulfill  the  expectations  of 
the  layman  and  enthusiast;  but  that  it  was  In  any  sense  a 
failure^  that  it  was  unworthy  of  its  predecessor,  that  it  ia 
unworthy  of  a  successor,  can  not  be  admitted  for  a  moment. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  representatives  of  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  could  meet  at  one  and  the  same  time 
within  the  four  walls  of  one  and  the  same  room,  and  for  the 
period  of  four  months  exchange  views,  reconcile  dififerences, 
discuss  questions  of  grave  international  concern,  and  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  governments  conventions  of  great 
and  fundamental  importance,  would  alone  justify  the  call  and 
point  to  the  dawning  of  a  new  and  brighter  day. 

>Soep.  111. 
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The  deliberate  judgment  of  our  honored  Mr.  Elihu  Root, 
Secretary  of  State,  will  probably  be  the  verdict  of  posterity: 

The  work  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  presents  the  great- 
«9t  advance  ever  made  at  any  single  time  toward  the  reasonable 
and  peaceful  regulation  of  international  conduct,  unless  it  be  the 
adv&nce  made  at  The  Hague  Conference  of  189Q. 

The  moat  valuable  result  of  the  Conference  of  1899  was 
that  it  made  the  work  of  the  Conference  of  1907  possible.  The 
achievements  of  the  conferences  justify  the  belief  that  the 
world  has  entered  upon  an  orderly  process  through  which,  step 
by  step,  in  succeasive  conferences,  each  taking  the  work  of  its 
predec6Hor  aa  its  point  of  departure,  there  may  be  continual 
progresB  toward  making  the  practice  of  civilized  nations  conform 
to  their  peaceful  professions. 


Before  passing  to  the  detailed  consideration  of  the  various 
conventions  concluded  at  the  conferences  at  The  Hague,  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  the  principle  of  representation,  the 
classification  of  the  delegates,  the  personnel  of  some  of  the 
important  delegations^  the  influence  of  the  delegations  upon 
the  Conference,  based  upon  the  standing  of  the  country  in  the 
world  at  large  and  the  impression  produced  by  its  delegates 
at  the  Conference  upon  the  progress  of  the  work.  And,  in  the 
next  place,  it  may  likewise  be  not  without  interest  to  sketch 
the  unofl&cial  life  of  the  delegate,  in  order  that  the  Conference 
at  The  Hague  may  become,  at  least  in  some  measure,  a  living 
reality. 

An  examination  of  the  program  submitted  for  the  consid 
eration  of  the  First  Conference  determines,  in  large  measure, 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  successful  work  at  the  Confer- 
ence; for  it  will  be  recallrd  that  the  program  concerned 
matters  dealing  with  land  and  naval  warfare,  and  that  Article 
8  dealt  with  the  various  means  by  which  intemationJ 
difficulties  might  be  settled  by  peaceful  means  and  war  averted. 
For  adequate  consideration  of  land  and  naval  warfare,  tech- 
nical delegates  would  be  indispensable,  because  the  laymen, 
however  willing  and  however  open-minded,  could  not,  without 
excessive  application,  understand  the  nocessar}'  technical  de- 
tails, and  could  not,  without  great  difiBculty,  choose  properly 
between  the  various  projects  submitted. 

A  humanitarian  principle  is  easily  recognized  and  appreci- 
ated by  all,  but  the  means  by  which  this  humatutarian  princi- 
ple may  be  applied  in  wariarc  on  land  and  sea  so  as  not  to 
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obstruct  hostilities,  and  thus  fail  of  application,  can  best  be 
appreciat^ni  by  those  experienced  in  such  matters.  There- 
fore, each  of  the  larger  States  represented  at  the  Conference 
sdected  a  miUtary  delegate  and  a  naval  delegate,  who.  under- 
standing the  subject  in  its  technical  details,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  could  thus  speak  with  authority,  and  forecast  the 
probable  eflfect  of  the  regulation  proposed  upon  the  organi- 
xation  of  the  home  country. 

In  the  next  place,  it  was  equally  desirable  to  have  present 
at  the  conference  delegates  familiar  with  the  origin  and  history 
of  arbitration,  because  arbitration  had  come  to  be  recog- 
nised as  the  favorite  means  of  adjusting  interaational  contro- 
verses  susceptible  of  judicial  treatment.  Therefore,  delegates 
familiar  with  international  law,  and,  if  possible,  familiar 
with  the  practical  conduct  of  arbitration,  would,  by  their 
presence  and  experience,  be  in  a  position  to  suggest  proposals 
likely  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  practical  people,  because 
they  had  been  engaged  with  success  in  actual  controversies. 
If,  as  actually  happened,  an  arbitration  tribunal  was  to  be 
created,  the  practical  experience  of  those  who  had  served  as 
itrators  would  be  invaluable,  and,  in  drafting  procedure  for 
a  tribunal,  no  safer  guide  could  be  found  than  the  rules 
regulations  previously  adopted  and  found  serviceable. 
experience  of  those  who  framed  the  rules  and  applied 
would  naturally  be  determinative.  Therefore,  profes- 
of  international  law  and  jurists  of  experience  in  arbitra- 
tion, were  selected  and  appointed  by  the  various  States. 

And,  finally,  the  ver>'  nature  of  the  Conference  itself,  a 
diplocnatic  assemblage  in  which  negotiation  plays  a  leading 
,  necessitated  the  presence  of  diplomats  by  profession, 
whose  judgment,  ability,  and  character  the  Conference  could 
implicit  confidence.  Such  would  seem  to  be,  in  general, 
the  requirements  imposed  by  theory,  and  such  was,  in  fact, 
the  actual  character  of  the  delegates.  The  personnel  of  a  few 
ofthe  delegations  of  the  First  and  later  of  the  Second  Con- 
noc  will  be  mentioned,  in  order  to  show  the  exact  nature  of 
their  composition. 


Mftit, 
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The  German  delegation  was  composed  of  Count  Miinster,  a 
trained  and  experienced  diplomat,  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment,  Ambassador  of  Germany  to  France;  Baron  von 
Stengel,  professor  at  the  University  of  Munich,  second  delegate; 
Dr.  Zom,  professor  at  the  University  of  Konigsbcrg,  and 
later  at  Bomi,  scientific  delegate;  Colonel  Gross  von  Schwartf- 
hoff,  military  expert;  and  Captain  Siege),  Naval  Attach^  of  the 
German  Embassy  at  Paris,  naval  delegate.  Of  this  personnel 
as  a  whole.  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White  has  said  in  his  interesting 
Autobiography,  so  frequently  quoted: 

It  forms  a  really  fine  body,  its  head  being  Count  Miinster, 
whom  I  have  already  found  very  agreeable  at  Berlin  and  Paris, 
and  its  main  authority  in  the  law  of  nations  being  Professor 
Zorn,  of  the  University  of  Konigsberg;  but,  curiously  enough, 
as  if  by  a  whim,  the  next  man  on  its  list  is  Professor  Baron  von 
Stengel ',  of  Munich,  who  has  written  a  book  against  arbitration; 
and  next  to  him  comes  Colonel  Schwartzhoff,  said  to  be  a  man 
of  remarkable  ability  in  military  matters,  but  strongly  preju- 
diced against  the  Russian  proposals.' 

Austria-Hungary  was  represented  by  Count  Welsersheimb, 
a  man  of  large  diplomatic  experience;  M.  Gaetan  Merey  de 
Kapos-Mere,  assistant  delegate,  who,  as  first  delegate  at  the 
Second  Conference,  greatly  distinguished  himself;  and  E>r. 
Henri  Latnmasch,  professor  at  the  University  of  Vienna, 
assistant  delegate,  who  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  both 
conferences,  and  contribiitL*d  materially  to  the  results  of  each. 

Belgium  was  represented  by  M.  Auguste  Beemaert,  Preal- 
dent  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who,  as  president  of 

*In  the  course  of  the  eveain^  one  of  my  European  colleaguoa,  who  in 
eopecially  familiar  with  the  inner  history  of  the  calling  of  the  conference* 
told  me  ttmt  the  reason  why  Professor  Stengel  was  made  a  delegate  was  not 
that  he  wrote  the  book  in  praise  of  war  and  depreciating  arbitration,  whidi 
caused  his  appointment  to  be  so  unfavorably  commented  upon,  but  because. 
afl  an  eminent  profensor  of  international  law,  he  represented  Bavarin;  and 
that  aa  Bavaria,  though  represented  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  not  invited, 
it  was  thought  very  essentia]  that  a  well  known  man  from  that  kingdom 
■hould  be  put  into  the  general  German  delegation. — Dr.  White  in  his  Aut^ 
biography.  Vol.  II,  p.  284. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  359. 
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the  First  Commiasion  in  the  First  Conference,  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Second  Commission  in  the  Second  Conference,  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  success  of  the  conferences;  and  M. 
B)eseamps»  Senator,  who,  as  an  expert  in  arbitration,  and 
k  reporter  of  the  Third  Commission,  to  which  Article  8  of  the 
wogram  was  referred,  rendered  services  of  the  greatest  value. 
F  The  American  delegation  was  composed  of  Dr.  Andrew  D. 
Uliite,  American  Ambassador  at  Berlin;  Mr.  Seth  Low,  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University,  a  gentleman  of  large  educational 
and  political  experience ;  Mr.  Stanford  Newel,  American  Minister 
to  The  Hague ;  Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  naval  delegate,  whose 
:pcriences  in  the  Navy,  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  technically 
lualified  him  for  the  position,  and  whose  works  upon  naval 
rarfan?  are  among  the  masterpieces  of  the  century;  Captain 
laier,  military  delegate,  whose  career  at  The  Hague  marked 
im  for  the  promotion  with  which  he  was  rewarded ;  and  Mr. 
Frederick  \V.  Holls.  delegate  and  secretary  of  the  delegation, 
rhoee  experience  as  a  lawyer,  interest  in  arbitration,  and 
profound  ability,  made  him  at  once  a  power  in  the  Conference, 
aod  iriioee  r6Ie  was  hardly  second  to  that  of  any  in  producing 
the  Convention  for  the  Peaceful  Adjustment  of  International 
Difficulties.     It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  note  the  respect  in 
which  Mr.  Holls  was  regarded  by  his  colleagues  of  the  First 
Conference,  and  that  his  memory  was  cherished  as  a  precious 
tradition  by  the  members  of  the  Second  Conforonce.    The 
^^■■ted  son  of  the  great  Republic  shed  a  luster  upon  it  vouch- 
iBra  to  few  in  so  short  and  busy  a  life. 

Of  the  French  delegation,  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 

.  hkxx  Bourgeois,  former  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of 

^ordgn  Affairs,  former  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies; 

d'Estoumelles  de  Constant,  member  of  the  Chamber 

Deputies  and  constant  friend  and  promoter  of  arbitration, 

kindliness  and  courtesy,  as  well  as  linguistic  ability, 

'inahled  him  to  perfonn  great,  indeed  invaluable  services; 

Professor  Louis  Renault,  professor  in   the   Paris   Law 

:hool,  legal  adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  whose 

ide  knowledge  of  international  law,  and  technical  familiarity 
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with  all  branches  of  public  law  made  him  a  safe  and  sure  guide 
in  the  Conference  and  in  the  smaller  committees  charged 
with  the  preparation  of  important  documents. 

The  British  delegation  was  headed,  and  the  Conference  wm 
at  times  dominated,  by  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  to  whom  in 
large  measure  is  due  the  creation  of  the  Permanent  Court.  He 
was  admirably  seconded  in  the  naval  and  military  sections 
of  the  program  by  Admiral  Sir  John  A.  Fisher,  naval  delegate, 
and  by  General  Sir  J.  C.  Ardagh,  military  delegate. 

The  Italian  delegation  was  represented  by  Count  Nigra, 
the  Italian  Ambassador  at  Vienna  and  Senator  of  the  Kingdom, 
once  the  private  8ecretar>'  of  Cavour,  and  whose  diplomatic 
services  in  France  during  the  r6gime  of  Napoleon  III,  counted 
for  much  in  the  unification  of  Italy. 

Holland  was  admirably  represented  by  Jonkheer  Van  Kar- 
nebeek,  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Vice-President  of 
the  Conference,  whose  services  as  reporter  and  intermediary 
were  of  great  and  permanent  value.  M.  Asser  brought  to 
the  Conference  a  trained  knowledge  in  private  and  public 
international  law,  and  his  experience  as  arbiter  in  interna- 
tional controversies  enabled  him  to  speak  with  authority  on 
these  subjects. 

Russia,  as  was  expected,  was  strongly  represented:  its  first 
delegate,  Baron  de  Staal,  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  was  not  only  first  delegate  of  his  coimtry,  but  Presi- 
dent of  the  Conference,  and  although  inexperienced  in  par- 
liamentary procedure,  his  large  experience  in  public  affaire, 
his  geniune  interest  in  and  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  his  kindly  demeanor,  endeared  him  to  his  col- 
leagues and  earned  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  Father"  Staal;  M.de 
Martens,  well  known  as  an  author  of  a  great  and  comprehen- 
sive treatise  on  international  law,  whose  experience  and  ability 
in  matters  of  arbitration  has  caused  him  to  be  called  the  "  Chief 
Justice  of  Christendom;"  Colonel  Gilinsky,  military  delegate, 
upon  whom  devolved  the  burden  and  the  privilege  of  explain- 
ing and  defending  the  military  proposals  of  Russia;  and 
Captain  Scheine,   naval  delegate,  specially  charged  with  the 
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conduct  of  the  naval  proposals.    The  delegation  likewise  in- 

fled  M.  Ovtchinnikow,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  whose 
vices  as  teclinical  delegate  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
the  Conference. 
Y^Ach  power  was  left  absolute  liberty  both  asto  thequalifi-r 
cations  as  well  as  to  the  number  of*  delegates  chosen  by  it  tol 
d  the  Conference,  and  while  each  State  invited  to  the 
nferencc  possessed  but  a  single  vote,  the  size  of  the  delega- 
on  depended  somewhat  either  upon  the  real  or  fancied  impor- 
lance  of  the  power,  and  the  interest  it  took  or  might  seem  to 
■ftke  in  the  success  of  the  Conference.    Thus,  Montenegro  was 
TepreaeaU^i  by  Russia,  and  Greece  sent  one  delegate ;  Bulgaria, 
^^Uiark,  Luxemburg,   Mexico  and   Persia,  two;    Belgium, 
^^fnania,  Servia  and  Switzerland^  three;  China,  Siam  and 
wirkey,  four;  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Italy,  Japan, 
T*ortugal,    Sweden    and     Norway,    five;    Austria-Hungary, 
ranee  and  the  United  States,  six;  Russia,  eight.    The  large 
ber  of  secretaries  (6)  attending  the  French  delegation 
justified,  not  merely  by  the  importance  of  France  and 
le  it  naturally  would  take,  but   by  the  fact  that  the 
of  the  Conference  being  French,  the  presence  of 
number  of  capable  and  efficient  French  secretaries  would 
greatly  to  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings  and  the  accu- 
of   the    reports.      Russia    was   represented    by    eight 
delegatcB  and    five    secretaries,   the  largest    representation 
the  Conference,  but  this  number  could  not  be  considered 
oeesive;  for  the  delegates  represented  Montenegro  as  well, 
the  duty  of   presenting  and  expounding   the  Russian 
jocts  made  it  seem  desirable  that  the  Russian  delegation 
be  equal,  intellectually  and  physically,  to  the  great  and 
f-in^Mwed  burden  of  calling  and  directing  the  Confercnce.^ 
Hie  delegates  were  not  all  of  equal  rank.    The  plenipoten- 
es  represented  the  sovereignty  of  the  appointing  State, 
formed  what  may  be  called  the  first  or  highest  class.  The 

*  Par  tile  nameB  of  the  Delegates,  see  Final  Act  of  Pint  Coaference, 
.  11.  Pf>-  W-77. 
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States  were  likewise  unlimited  in  the  number  of  plenipoten- 
tiaries and  designated  one  or  more  in  accordance  with  what 
were  conceived  to  be  their  best  interests,  for  example:  Ger- 
many, China,  Greece,  Persia,  and  Sweden  and  Norway  con- 
tented themselves  with  one  plenipotentiary  each;  Austria- 
Hungary,  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Roumania,  Servia, 
Siam,  Switzeriand,  and  Turkey,  each  selected  two;  both  of  the 
Mexican.  Luxemburg,  and  Belgian  delegates  were  plenipoten- 
tiaries; Belgium,  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal  and  Russia  had  each 
three  plenipotentiaries;  France  and  Holland,  four;  whereas  the 
United  States  of  America  appointed  five.  In  such  cases,  the 
delegates  were  known  as  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth  or 
fifth  delegates. 

._^he  second  class  of  delegates  consisted  of  the  military  and 
naval  experts,  and  the  experts  in  international  law,  known 
respectively  as  the  technical  and  scientific  delegates.  The 
scientific  delegates  were,  generally  speaking,  jurists  who  had 
already  distinguished  themselves  in  the  domain  of  international 
law.  Meurer,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  Peace  Conference, 
indicates  the  following  as  especially  distinguislied : 

Zorn,  of  Germany;  Lammasch,  of  Austria;  HoUs,  of  the 
United  States;  Renault,  of  France;  Veljkovitch,  of  Servia;  and 
Consul  General  Rolin,  of  Belgium.  In  this  class  of  scientific 
exponents  of  international  law  belong  likewise  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries de  Martens,  of  Russia,  Asser,  of  Holland,  and  Descamps, 
of  Belgium.  Among  the  military  delegates  the  following 
were  especially  prominent  in  the  later  proceedings:  Colonel 
Gross  von  Schwarzhoff,  of  Germany;  Lieutenant-Colonel  von 
Kuepech,  of  Austria;  Captain  Crozier,  of  America;  General 
Mounier,  of  France;  Major-General  John  Ardagh,  of  Great 
Britain;  Major-General  Zuccari,  of  Italy;  and  Colonel  Gilinsky, 
of  Russia.  To  this  class  also  belongs  the  plenipotentiary  den 
Beer  Portugael,  formerly  Dutch  Minister  of  War.  In  naval 
matters  the  following  naval  delegates  especially  distinguished 
themselves:  Captain  Siegel,  of  Germany;  Count  Soltyk,  of 
Austria-Hungary;  Rear- Admiral  Pephau,  of  France;  Vice- Ad- 
miral Fisher,  of  Great  Britain;  Captain Tadema,  of  Holland;  and 
Captain  Scheine,  of  Russia.  In  this  group  Captain  Mahan,  pleni- 
I>otentiary  of  the  United  States,  is  likewise  to  be  mentioned,* 

^  Hetirer's  Hooger  Friedeaskonferens,  Vol.  I.  p.  2S. 
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^\  third  group,  not  really  delegates,  was  composed  of  the 
flecretaries  of  the  delegations.  Most  delegations  had  their 
own  secretaries;  Germany,  for  example,  had  one,  while  Austria- 
Hungar>'  had  four  assistant  delegates,  but  no  secretary.  The 
following  States  had  no  8p>ecially  appointed  secretaries :  China 
(China  had,  however,  an  interpreter),  Mexico,  Luxemburg, 
Holland,  Roimiania,  Servia  and  Bulgaria.  Attachfe  or  minis- 
terial secretaries  with  the  duty  of  secretary  were  attached  to 
the  following  delegations:  Denmark,  Greece  and  Siam. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  while  the  invited  States  were  left  untram- 
meled  in  the  choice  of  delegates,  and  while  no  limitation  was 
placed  either  upon  the  number  or  qualification  of  the  repre- 
•eotatives  chosen,  nevertheless  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the 
Conference,  as  well  as  experience  in  the  past,  imposed  limita- 
tions both  as  to  the  numl>er  and  qualifications  of  the  delegates. 
Differing  in  numbers  and  in  experience,  the  States  were  repre- 
sented by  plenipotentiaries,  scientific  and  technical  delegates, 
and  aecretaries,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  Conference,  repre- 
ted  their  respective  countries  and  the  national  interests 
fided  to  them  with  remarkable  ability  and  success. 

The  late  Mr.  Holls,  in  his  admirable  account  of  the  First 
Coofcrence,  characterizes  the  leading  delegates  as  he  had 
Inmed  to  know  them  at  The  Hague,  and  the  pleasure  of 
•aoociation,  in  the  following  happy  language: 

To  listen  to  the  diplomatic  wisdom  of  veteran  statesmen 
Baron  de  Staal,  Count  Nigra,  and  Lord  Pauncefote;    to 
the  profoundest  problems  of  International  Law  debated 
iorou^y  and  most  brilliantly  by  authorities  like  De  Martens, 
%  Descamps,  Lammasch,  and  Zorn;  to  observe  the  noble 
alkm  of  Baron  d'Estournelles,  the  sound  judgment  of  M. 
Baaily  and  Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek,  and  the  unerring  pru- 
leooe  of  Switzerland's  efficient  representative,  M.  Odier, — and 
',  to  watch  the  perfection  of  decision  and  tact  in  the  firm 
amiable  management  of  all  these  various  elements 
chairman,  M.  Bourgeois, — all  this  would  in  itself  be  of 
it  general  interest  to  deserve  an  enduring  record.     Un- 
tt«ly,  this  is  impossible,  for  in  the  absence  of  a  steno- 
ic  report,  by  far  the  greater  and  better  part  of  the  debates — 
animated  discussions — are  necessarily  lost.     The  admirable 
proc^verbaux  of  Baron  d'Estournelles  summarize  most  accu- 
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riitely  the  action  taken,  as  well  as  many  of  the  speeches  made, 
and  they,  together  with  the  present  writer's  own  recollections 
and  memoranda,  form  the  basis  of  most  of  the  narrative  which 
is  hereinafter  given,  under  the  appropriate  article.'  ^ 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  personalities  of  the  First  Con- 
ference, I  have  relied  principally  upon  the  notices  found  in 
Dr.  White's  delightful  Autobiography,  and  Mr.  Hells*  author- 
itative volume  upon  the  Peace  Conference.  As  it  seems, 
advisable,  however,  to  view  the  Conference  through  conti- 
nental eyes,  I  translate  and  quote  the  following  paragraphs  from 
Professor  Meurer's  elaborate  work  on  the  First  Hague  Con- 
ference, which  has  already  been  laid  under  contribution: 

Even  the  secondary  Powers,  as  the  German  plenipotentiary 
Zorn  afterwards  publicly  remarked,  had  very  shrewd  and  intel- 
ligent representatives,  such  as  the  former  Belgian  Minister 
of  State  Beernaert,  and  the  Dutch  Councillor  of  State  (now 
Minister)  Asser,  the  former  of  whom  was  characterized  by  his 
devout  enthusiasm  for  right  and  the  latter  as  a  sober-minded, 
acute,  practical  politician,  who  possessed  an  excellent  knowl- 
edge of  international  law  and  was  imbued  with  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  pacific  mission  of  international  law  similar  to  that  of 
the  honored  and  respected  Belgian  Descamps,  who  prepared 
the  celebrated  Memorial  to  the  Powers,  for  the  Brussels  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference  in  1895. 

The  "original  advocate  of  the  idea  of  peace."  and,  so  to 
speak,  the  father  of  the  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration,  was 
the  English  First  Plenipotentiary,  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  Am- 
bassador at  Washington. 

Pauncefote  had  already  played  a  leading  r6le  twice  in 
the  history  of  the  peace  movement.  He  brought  about  the 
draft  of  the  English-American  arbitration  treaty  in  1897.  This 
was  the  first  of  all  the  treaties  regarding  a  tribunal  of  arbitra- 
tion, though  it  was  not  ratified  by  the  United  States  because 
three  votes  were  lacking  in  order  to  make  up  the  legal  two- 
thirds  majority  in  the  Senate.  Sir  Pauncefote  gave  another 
sample  of  practical  peace  policy  when  war  was  imminent  be- 
tween England  and  America  on  account  of  the  Venezuela 
question.  He  succeeded  in  that  instance  in  bringing  the  dispute 
before  a  tribunal  of  arbitration,  which  sat  at  Paris  under  the 
presidency  of    on  Martens  at  the  time  of  the  Conference. 

The  American  delegation  was  headed  by  Mr.  White,  who 
is  well  known  throughout  extensive  circles  and  greatly  respected, 

»  Holla*  Paace  Conference,  pp.  172-173. 
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who  was  Ambassador  at  Berlin  at  the  time.  Assisting 
tm  were  a  number  of  distinguished  and  interesting  person- 
ftlities,  among  them  being  the  prominent  naval  author  Mahan 
%ad  an  extremely  alert  lawyer,  the  German- American  Rolls. 

Conspicuous  in  the  transactions  iaj  the  Russian  university 
profcfisor  and  privy  councillor,  von  Martens,  who  is  so  well 
known  to  the  professional  student  of  international  law  by  his 
numerous  works  on  this  subject,  and  who  conducted  the  pro- 
MadingB  of  the  second  commission  and  of  the  second  sub-coni- 
miBsion  with  the  greate&t  skill,  besides  taking  an  active  part 
in  nil  commissions  and  on  all  questions  by  his  suggestions  and 
nanstance,  while  at  the  same  time  holding  the  office  of  president 
off  the  arbitration  court  at  Paris. 

We    admire    the    warm-hearted    eloquence,   parliamentary 
skill,  and  broad-minded  statesmanship  of  the  former  French 
prime  minister  and  later  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
Bourgeois,  who  was  the  youngest  of  the  heads  of  delegations 
to  The  Hague,  and  who  would  have  become  Minister  again  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  The  Hague  Conference,  but  refused  on 
neeount  of  his  duties  at  The  Hague.     He  not  only  presided  in 
inn  admirable  manner  over  the  Tliird  Commission,  which  was 
llbe  largest  and  unquestionably  the  most  important  one,  but 
[aIso  exerted  an  influence  over  the  other  commissions  by  smooth- 
ing over  conflicts  of  opinion,  and,  when  a  deadlock  occurred, 
in  the  proceedings,  by  referring  the  question  to  a  committee 
where  be  attend^  to  the  matter  skillfully   and  successfully^ 
"rather  energetically  than  diplomatically,"  and  "with  tact  and 
He  was  supported    by  very  prominent  representa- 
ol  the  army  and  navy  (Mounier  and  Pephau),  as  well  as 
iby  n  first-class  authority  on  international  law  (Renault). 

The  parLiamentar>'  skill  of  the  French  plenipotentiary 
found  its  counterpart  in  the  diplomatic  facility  with  which  the 
chief  plenipotentiary  of  Italy,  Count  Nigra,  overcame  the 
difficufties  which  arose  in  the  proceedings.  He  was,  so  to 
flpenk^also  the  dean  for  the  preservation  of  diplomatic  tradition 

"  international  comity,  and  everywhere  lent  earnest,  zealous 
tration. 

le  tenacious  idealism  of  the  French  deputy,  d'Estournelles 
Constant,  who  was  afterwards  referred  to  by  another  pleni- 
potentiary as  "one  of  the  most  attractive  and  genial  personal- 
ities in  the  conference,"  acted  like  a  captivating  sermon. 

On  the  contrary,  the  German  Colonel  Gross  v.  Schwarsshoff, 
whoee  tmgic  death  during  the  conflagration  at  Peking  is  still 
ffresh  in  our  minds,  distinguished  himself  by  his  soldierlike 
frankness  and  determination,  while  Professor  Zorn,the  scien- 
tific ddegate  of  Germany,  won  recognition  through  the  scientific 
■igni£cnnoe,  warmth  and  forcefulness  of  his  deliverances. 
Then  there  was  his  Austrian  colleague,  Dr.  Lammasch,  a  univer- 
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sity  professor,  whose  sincere  and  zealous  efforts  in  securing 
compromises  won  him  a  place  of  honor  among  the  members  of 
the  Conference. 

Laboring  in  the  Peace  Conference  alongside  statesmen  and 
diplomats  who  had  a  brilliant  career  behind  them,  and  alongside 
prominent  representatives  of  the  army  and  navy,  were  to  be 
noted  also  eminent  representatives  of  the  science  of  inter- 
national law. 

It  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference 
that  such  jurists  as  v.  Martens,  Renault,  Lamraaach,  Zom. 
Asser,  Descamps  and  Rolin  were  invited  to  attend.  An  ap- 
propriate lesson  had  been  derived  from  the  Geneva  Conference 
of  1S64,  which  had  dispensed  with  professional  legal  assistance. 
and  this  lesson  was  confirmed  at  the  Brussels  Conference  of 
1874,  in  which  jurists  cooperated. 

Beside  the  Presidents  of  the  Conference,  of  the  Commissions 
and  Sub-commissions,  the  following  reporters  were  naturally 
conspicuous:  Count  Soltyk,  den  Beer  Portugael,  van  Karne- 
beek,  Renault,  Rolin  and  Descamps.  President  v.  Staal  was 
right  when,  in  his  concluding  address,  he  called  their  works 
masterpieces  which  would  continue  to  be  an  authoritative 
commentary. 

Of  course  the  plenipotentiaries  had  but  to  talk  and  vote 
in  accordance  with  their  instructions,  but  strong  personalities 
will  always  stand  forth  in  every  gathering.  As  the  Conference 
itself  had  begun  in  an  entirely  unprepared  state,  the  main  part 
of  the  proceedings  were  carried  out  without  instructions,  and 
in  this  manner  the  individual  skill  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
showed  itself  to  better  advantage.  Purely  personal  declara- 
tions and  ballots  ad  referendum  were  the  rule  for  a  long  time. 

The  diversity  of  the  nations  showed  itself  plainly  in  the 
addresses,  the  brilliant  rhetoric  of  the  Latin,  eliciting  loud 
applause,  while  the  sober  criticism  of  the  Teuton  also  had  its 
effect.' 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Second  Conference  followed  id 
genera]  the  procedure  adopted  by  the  first,  and  it  may  be  sud 
that  the  personnel  of  the  second  corresponded  in  like  manner 
to  the  jKjrsonncl  of  the  first,  for  the  twofold  reason  that  the 
nature  of  the  Conference  required  it,  and  the  precedent  of  1899 
was  too  ix^rsuasive  not  to  be  followed.  The  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  first  Conference  were,  as  a  rule,  men  who  had  grown  old 
in  the  public  service,  and  who  had  won  enviable  reputations  as 
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(fiplomats,  statesmen,  and  leaders  of  public  opinion.  The 
Second  Conference  likewise  resembled  the  first,  in  that  the  first 
delegates  were  chosen  from  the  same  general  classes.  They 
were,  of  course,  much  more  numerous,  because  instead  of 
twenty-six  States  represented,  forty-four  appointed  delegates 
who  took  part  in  the  work,  and  a  forty-fifth  delegation  was 
admitted  just  before  the  close  of  the  Conference.  In  the  First 
Conference,  Europe  and  certain  parts  of  Asia  and  America 
were  represented,  to  the  exclusion  of  Latin- America,  unless 
Mexico  be  regarded  as  their  representative.  In  the  Second 
Conference,  the  Latin- American  States  were  invited,  and,  with 
two  exceptions,  responded.  We  have,  then,  a  Conference 
international  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory,  capable  of  legislating 
ad  referendum  for  the  world,  because  all  States  recognizing  and 
applying  international  law  were  invited,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Cofita  Rica  and  Honduras,  participated  in  the  Confer- 
ence. The  assembly,  therefore,  was  geographically  intema- 
tiona]  as  well  as  international  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word. 
ic  various  phases  of  our  civilization,  the  various  traditions 
the  past,  the  various  8>'slems  of  goverament,  as  well  as  of 
\  mad  the  various  languages  which  composed  this  modem 
babel,  gave  a  unique  character  to  this  first  truly  international 
BftOBcmbly. 

^B  Following  the  method  adopted  in  describing  the  personnel 
Hnf  the  First  Conference,  I  mention  some  of  the  larger  and 
Hf^prasentative  delegations,  in  the  order  of  their  names  in 
*  French. 

Gennany's  first  plenipotentiary  was  Baron  Marschall  von 
Bieberstein,  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
m,  and  jurist  by  training,  seven  years  Minister  of  Foreign 
'Affairs^  and  for  the  past  ten  years  Ambassador  in  the  storm- 
eenter  of  European  politics.  He  brought  to  the  Conference  a 
great  intellect,  supported  by  a  great  physique,  and  both  in 
experience  and  in  his  person  fitted  to  dominate  an  interna- 
tional aflsembly.  M.  Kriege,  the  second  German  plenipoten- 
tury,  occupies  the  position  of  assistant  legal  adviser  to  the 
Department  of  Foreign  AfTairs.     Statecraft  is  not  his  forte; 
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the  traditional  insincerity  and  indirection  of  diplomacy  arc 
foreign  to  his  manly  and  upright,  though  somewhat  unyielding 
nature.  His  training  is  that  of  a  lawyer,  his  view  is  that  of  hia 
profession,  and  he  follows,  to  use  a  happy  phrase  of  my  Lord 
Coke,  "the  gladsome  light  of  jurisprudence"  whithersoever  it 
leads.  Vice-Admiral  Siegel,  the  naval  delegate,  added  to  the 
reputation  of  1899.  General  von  Giindell,  the  military  delegate, 
won  confidence  by  the  straight-forwardness  and  sincerity  of  hifl 
views,  as  well  as  by  his  genial  personality.  Dr.  Zom,  who 
immortalized  himself  in  the  First  Conference  as  scientific  dele- 
gate, was  present,  but  was  not  permitted  by  his  delegation, 
for  reasons  which  a  foreigner  can  not  well  discuss,  to  take  that 
part  in  the  Conference  which  his  abilities,  measured  by  past 
achievement,  would  have  suggested.  The  German  delega- 
tion,— leaving  out  an  efficient  minor  personnel,  really  assist- 
ants to  the  delegation  rather  than  aids  to  the  Conference, — 
was  thus  composed  of  a  first  and  second  plenipotentiary,  of  ft 
naval,  military  and  scientific  delegate.  This  may  be  considered 
as  the  typical  delegation :  neither  too  large  nor  too  small  for 
the  labor  imposed  upon  it.  Each  delegate  had  his  appropriat* 
sphere  of  action  ^  and  was  qualified  for  it.  There  was  no  waste 
personnel,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  delegations  of  the  future 
will  follow  the  German  models  and  be  limited  to  the  minimum 
requirement;  for  experience  suggests  that  large  delegations  in 
a  representative  international  assembly  are  cumbersome  with- 
out any  compensating  increase  of  efficiency. 

The  American  delegation  was  composed  of  seven  plenipo- 
tentiaries and  two  technical  delegates,  and  the  delegation  as 
a  whole  is  susceptible  of  a  threefold  division :  First,  the  ambas- 
sadors, three  in  number:  Joseph  H.  Choate:  first  plenipoten- 
tiary, General  Horace  Porter,  second  plenipotentiary,  and 
Uriah  M.  Rose,  third  plenipotentiary;  second,  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries without  the  rank  of  ambassador,  divisable  into  two 
groups,  of  whom  Mr.  David  Jayne  Hill  and  William  I.  Bu- 
chanan, whose  mission  was  general,  comprise  the  first  group, 
and  Rear-Admiral  Sperry  and  General  George  B.  Davis^ 
respectively  naval  and  military  delegate,  comprise  the  sec- 
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ond;  third,  the  technical  delegates,  Jamea  Brown  Scott, 
lecbnical  delegate  and  expert  in  international  law,  and  Charles 
Httuy  Butler,  expert  attache  and  technical  delegate.  This 
ddegation  is  typical  of  the  maximum  as  the  German  is  typical 
of  the  minimum. 

Continuing  the  examination  of  types,  two  Latin-American 
dejections  will  be  considered  in  their  alphabetical  order,— 
first,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  second,  Brazil. 

The  Argentine  Republic  sent  five  delegates,  of  whom  three 
were  plenipotentiaries  and  two  technical  delegates.  The  i>er- 
sonnel  of  the  Argentine  delegation  was  remarkable  in  all  re- 
spects for  the  distinguished  public  position  previously  occu- 
pied by  its  members,  for  example:  the  plenipotentiaries  MM. 
Saenx  Pena,  Drago,  and  LArreta,  had  been  Ministers  of  Foreign 
AffaiiB.  General  Reynolds,  the  military  delegate,  was  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Army  and  Military  Attache  at  Berlin. 
Captain  Martin,  naval  delegate,  was  former  Minister  of  Marine 
and  Naval  Attach^  at  London.  No  country  selected  a  more 
distinguished  and  more  capable  delegation. 

Bracil's  first  plenipotentiary.  M.  Ruy  Barbosa,  had  the 
rank  of  Ambassador.  The  second  pleni[)otentiary  was  M. 
Lasboa,  Brazilian  Minister  to  The  Hague.  The  military  and 
naval  delegates,  Colonel  de  Almeida  and  Captain  Burlamaqui 
de  Mount,  were  qualified  by  experience  in  their  various 
bnuiches  of  the  service  to  represent  the  military  and  naval 
policies  of  their  country.    The  great  and  distinguished  r6le 

M-  Barbosa,  which  made  him  a  leading  personality  of  the 

inference,  will  be  mentioned  later. 

Turning  now  to  the  Austrian  delegation,  we  find  it  headed 
>y  an  Ambassador,  M.  Gaetan  Merey  de  Kapos-Mere,  who 
led  himself  as  a  ready  debater  and  as  a  leader  of 
boldness,  shrewdness,  assurance,  and  force,  particularly 
the  later  proceedings  of  the  Conference.  The  scientific 
was  Dr.  Henri  Lammasch,  professor  at  the  University 

Vietinaf  who,  as  previously  stated,  won  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  colleagues  by  his  profoimd  knowledge, 
of  manner,  and  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the 
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Conference.  Both  of  these  delegates  had  previously  repre- 
sented their  country  in  the  First  Conference. 

Belgium  was  represented  by  M.  Becmaert,  who»  as  President 
of  the  First  Commission  of  1899,  rendered  great  service  to  the 
Conference,  and  as  President  of  the  Second  Commission  of 
the  Second  Conference,  sustained  a  great  and  worthy  reputa- 
tion. M.  van  den  Heuvel,  the  second  plenipotentiary,  had 
been  Minister  of  Justice,  and  brought  to  the  Conference  trained 
legal  capacity,  great  subtlety  of  mind  and  fertility  of  resources, 
and  a  happy  and  incisive  phrase  which  greatly  enlivened  the 
proceedings;  indeed,  one  of  his  addresses  in  which  he  enforced 
his  views  by  a  reference  to  "  two  et  ceteras"  as  enlarging  the 
scope  of  the  program,  was  one  of  the  hits  of  the  Conference. 
The  third  plenipotentiary,  Baron  Guillaume,  Minister  to  The 
Hague,  was  reporter  of  the  First  Commisson  in  succession  to 
Baron  Descamps,  and  his  elaborate  report  on  the  work  of  the 
commission  will  long  be  consulted  by  student  and  scholar. 

China  was  represented  by  an  Ambassador,  M.  Lou  Ts^ng- 
Tsiang,  and  by  the  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  plenipotentiary, 
who,  after  a  long  and  honorable  career,  culminating  in  the 
Secretaryship  of  State  of  the  United  States,  achieved  solid 
and  permanent  distinction  in  the  tortuous  paths  of  celestial 
diplomacy. 

No  delegation  was  more  adequately  represented  than  the 
French  delegation,  at  whose  head  was  M.  L^n  Bourgeois,  first 
plenipotentiary  and  President  of  the  First  C/Ommisaion,  who, 
by  his  persuasiveness  and  profound  interest  in  the  purposes 
of  the  Conference,  achieved  a  world-wide  reputation  in  the 
First  Conference,  which  he  worthily  sustained — it  could  not  be 
enhanced — in  the  second.  The  second  plenipotentiary  was 
Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  who  likewise  rendered  the 
same  valuable  services  in  the  second  which  he  performed  in 
the  first.  As  Secretary  of  the  Third  Commission  of  1899.  as 
Secretary  of  the  First  Commission  of  1907,  as  intermediary 
between  divergent  and  seemingly  irreconcilable  views,  a? 
translator  of  the  various  addresses  delivered  in  English,  he 
brought  the  delegates  into  close  touch  and  was,  in  a  word,  the 
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embcxiinient  of  the  gentleness  and  hope  appropriate  to  a  peace 
conference.  M.  Louis  Renault,  profeseor  at  the  Paris  Law 
School,  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was 
the  third  plenipotentiary.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Conference 
be  ably  and  tactfully  represented  the  views  of  his  delegation. 
A*  reporter  of  various  commissions,  as  president  of  the  small 
editing  or  drafting  committee,  he  gave  to  the  various  projects 
deamesB  of  form,  elegance  of  language,  and  that  legal  setting 
aeceosary  to  international  documents.  The  military  delegate 
was  General  of  Division  Amourel,  the  naval  delegate  Vice- 
Admiral  Arago,  both  equal  to  the  responsibilities  of  their 
poflitkm.  M.  Henri  Fromageot,  technical  delegate,  brought  to 
the  Conference  the  trained  mind  of  the  lawyer,  and  as  reporter 
of  the  Fourth  Commission  and  itsofticial  translator,  he  rendered 
of  the  greatest  value.  It  is  not  given  to  many  young 
to  ftccquirc  in  so  short  a  time  such  a  solid  reputation  and 
m  iDftoy  titles  to  remembrance;  but  above  all,  his  honesty  of 
purpoee,  his  gentleness  of  manner,  his  transparent  sincerity, 
not  only  engendered  personal  affection,  but  reflected  credit  on 
h»  country.  ^^M 

^-^  The  British  delegation  was  a  large  one,  and  was  headed  by  ^^B 

^pir  Edward  Fry  as  Ambassador.    Sir  Edward  was  the  Nestor  ^ 

of  the  Conference,  turned  eighty.  Trained  for  the  bar,  and 
having  won  distinction  as  a  lawyer,  as  judge,  and  as  Lord 
Justioe,  he  evidently  preferred  the  simplicity  and  directness 
of  the  court-room  to  the  dilatory  and  tortuous  methods  of 
diplomacy.  A  lifetime  spent  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench 
loit  peculiar  weight  in  discussions  of  a  legal  nature,  and  his 
tbort  and  weighty  sentences,  as  befitting  a  judge,  were  always 
iMtcoed  to  with  respect.  Sir  Ernest  Satow,  Lord  Reay,  and 
Sir  Henry  Howard,  respectively  second,  third,  and  fourth 
plaupotcntiaries,  were  able  coadjutors.  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe  and 
Mr.  Cecil  Hurst,  technical  delegates,  commanded  universal 
mpeety  and  if  their  work,  mostly  in  the  sninU  committees, 
hftd  been  on  the  Soor  of  the  commission,  it  would  have  given 
Ihem  international  standing. 
Hie  Italian  delegation  conformed  to  the  minimum  type. 


I 


I 

I 
I 

I 


Count  Tomielli,  first  plenipotentiary,  was  president  of  the 
Italian  delegation,  and  as  President  of  the  Third  Conimisaion, 
succeeded  in  impressing  it  with  his  views  and  bringing  them 
in  large  measure  to  realization.  M.  Fusinato,  formerly  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instrut'.tion,  while  ordinarily  silent  in  the  commis- 
sion,— due,  no  doubt,  to  Tornielli's  desire  to  represent  Italy  on 
all  occasions, — displayed  ids  wonderful  vivacity  and  fertility 
of  resource  in  the  Committee  of  Examination  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  and  as  President  of  the  Committee  of  Examination 
C,  charged  with  the  revision  of  the  Convention  of  1899  for 
the  Peaceful  Adjustment  of  International  Differences,  he 
displayed  the  rare  qualities  of  a  trained  lawyer  and  man  of 
affairs. 

The  Japanese  delegation  was  headed  by  M.  Keiroku  Tsud- 
«uki,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador,  who,  in  coaference,  com- 
mission,  and  committee,  represented  his  country  and  its 
special  interests  with  admirable  tact  and  dignity,  u^g  as 
occasion  required,  French  or  English  with  equal  facility  and 
telling  effect.  It  was  noticeable  that  he  commended  even 
when  he  did  not  vote,  and  that  his  favorite  method  of  express- 
ing dissent  was  not  by  a  negative  vote,  but  by  abstention,  in 
order  that  his  country  might  have  further  time  for  reflec- 
tion. 

Norway  made  its  first  appearance  as  an  independent  nation 
at  the  Second  Conference,  and  Francis  Hagerup,  former  Prime 
Minister  to  The  Hague,  made  a  distinct  impression  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Conference,  which  he  maintained  until  its  conclusion. 
As  President  of  the  First  Sub-Commission  of  the  Third  Commis- 
sion, he  contributed  materially  to  its  labors,  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  labors  of  the  Conference.  The  technical  delegate, 
Mr,  Lange,  won  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  colleagues, 
and  his  command  of  clear  thought  and  mastery  of  an  idioma- 
tic and  admirable  French  caused  him  to  be  listened  to  with 
respect,  both  in  the  commission  and  in  the  committees  of 
which  he  was  a  member. 

The  Dutch  delegation  was  naturally  large,  because  while 
the  Conference  was  called  by  Russia  and  dominated  by  it, 
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[oU&nd,  as  the  seat  of  the  Conference,  was  charged  in  great 
with  administrative  details.  M.  de  Beaufort,  former 
Uinister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  first  plenipotentiary ;  M.  Asser, 
a  power  in  the  Fi  rst  Conference,  was  a  leading  personality  of  the 
second,  and  his  profound  knowledge  of  international  law, 
public  and  private,  as  well  as  his  experience  as  arbitrator  in 
itemational  conflicts,  added  point  and  weight  to  his  frequent 
intervention.  Jonkheer  Den  Beer  Poortugael,  former  Minis- 
ter of  War,  and  member  of  the  First  Conference,  made  himself 
the  mouthpiece  of  enlightened  and  humanitarian  \iews.  Ad- 
miral Roell,  former  Minister  of  Marine,  took  an  active  part  in 
naval  matters  and  represented  worthily  the  views  of  his  coun- 
try. The  same  may  be  said  of  M.  LoefF,  former  Minister  of 
Justice,  M.  van  Kamebeek,  assistant  delegate,  who  as  reporter 
ftod  master  of  the  modem  languages,  rapidly  and  gracefully 
trmnslated  in  case  of  need- 
The  Portuguese  delegation  conformed  to  the  minimum  type, 
plenipotentiaries  and  two  technical  delegates,  but  its 
the  Marquis  de  Soveral,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador, 
M.  d'Oliveira  played  a  very  leading  and  honorable  part 
all  discussions  concerning  arbitration. 
The  Roumanian  delegation  consisted  of  two  plenipotentia- 
Fies  and  a  technical  delegate.  M.  Beldiman,  the  first  plenipo- 
^Qta&ry,  impressed  himself  on  the  Conference,  albeit  his  atti- 
tde  was  largely  one  of  op{x>sition. 

The  rftlc  of  Russia  at  the  Conference  was  very  distinguished 
Ithou^  it  can  not  be  said  that  it  was  as  commanding  as  in 
The  reason  for  that  lies  perhaps  in  the  fact  that  the 
Conference  was  an  experiment  and  largely  under  the 
of  the  proposer,  whereas  the  Second  Conference  was 
and  conscious  of  its  world-wide  representation  and 
liScance.     M.  de  Nelidow,  Ambassador  of  Russia  at  Paris, 
first  plenipotentiary,  was  President  of  the  Conference. 
rAltbou^  not  a  member  of  the  First  Conference,  his  views  on 
mediaton  were  incorporated  by  Mr.  Holls  into  the  "Con- 
vention forthe  Peaceful  Adjustment  of  International  Disputes.'* 
Althn^gh  in  poor  health,  he  presided  in  person  at  the  Confer- 


ence,  attended  the  various  commissions,  and  was  a  conftaat 
visitor  in  the  committees.     If  he  did  not  enjoy  the  influence 
of  his  predecessor,  M.  de  Staal,  this  may  be  attributed  m  part 
to  his  broken  health,  and  to  a  certain  distance  which  suggested 
to  the  uninitiated  indifference   to  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
the  Conference.    The  proc6s-verbaux  however  testify  to  an  un- 
varying dignity  of  thought  and  expression,  and  his  appeals 
to  the  delegates  at  important  and  crucial  moments  showed  that 
he  appreciated  to  the  full  the  importance  of  his  position.    The 
eecond  plenipotentiary  was  M,  de  Martens,  whose  presence  in 
international  conferences  is  a  guarantee  at  once  for  careful 
and  profound  preparation,  for  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of 
the  Conference,  and  a  desire  to   terminate   its   proceeding 
with  substantial  results.     He  was  listened  to,  I  am  told  by 
members  of  the  First  Conference,  with  of)en-mouthed  interest, 
and  his  services  to  arbitration,  to  the  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
and  in  establishing  the  Permanent  Court,  have  given  him  a 
permanent  reputation  and  placed  him  high  among  the  benfr- 
factors  of  international  justice.     If  he  did  not,  in  the  Second 
Conference^  live  up  to  a  reputation  already  acquired,  this  is  due 
undoubtedly  to  the  fact  that  he  suffered  from  gout  and  was 
often  confined  to  his  room.     M.  Tcharykow,  third  pleni|X)ten- 
tiary  and  Minister  to  The  Hague,  was  usually  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  Russian  delegation  in  commissions,  and  in  admirable 
and  concise  French  explained  the  views  of  his  country.     M. 
Prozor,  technical  delegate,  as  editor  of  the  proc6s-verbaux, 
rendered  substantial  and  enduring  services.     His  charm  of 
manner,  his  evident  desire  to  be  of  service,  will  not  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him.     The  naval 
and  military  delegates  played  a  less  important  role  in  the  Con- 
ference, because  by  general  agreement,  disarmament  was  not 
the  burning  issue  at  the  Conference,  for  armament  rather  than 
disarmament  seemed  a  cardinal  principle  of  Russian  pohci^ 
at  the  Second  Conference.  ^| 

Sweden  was  represented  by  M.  Hammerskjold  as  first  dele- 
gate. As  former  Minister  of  Justice  and  as  member  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  he  was  peculiarly  qualifii 


genuinely  interested  in  the  cause  of  arbitration.  Hii 
influence  in  the  committee  was  great,  and  always  used  to 
ftdvADce  the  cause  of  progress. 

Switserland  was  represented  by  three  plenipotentiaries,  one 
oC  whom,  M.  Carlin,  looked  after  the  interests  of  the  Federa- 
tion with  great  persistence.  Colonel  Borel,  as  reporter  of  the 
Second  Sub-Commission  of  the  Second  Commission,  and  aa 
frequent  speaker  in  the  commission,  held  the  attention  and 
commanded  the  respect  of  the  Conference,  as  did  also  Pro- 
kmoT  Huber  upon  the  rare  occasions  on  which  he  addressed 
the  Conference. 

Such,  in  general,  was  the  composition  of  the  delegations  of 
Second  Conference. 


r 


2.     Intluence  of  Various  Delegation's  and  Deleqates 

The  States  represented  at  the  Conference  were  regarded  as 
equals,  and  rightly  so,  for  equality  of  States  is  the  postulate 
of  international  law.  As  Chief  Justice  Marshall  happily 
phiaaed  it  in  the  case  of  The  Antelope, 

No  principle  of  general  law  is  more  universally  acknowl- 
edged than  the  perfect  equality  of  nations.  Russia  and 
Geneva  have  equal  rights.  Its  results?  from  this  equality  that 
DO  one  can  rightfully  impose  a  rule  on  another.  Each  legis- 
taies  for  itself,  but  its  legislation  can  operate  on  itself  alone. 
A  ri^t,  then,  which  is  vested  in  alt  by  the  consent  of  all  can 
be  diveflted  only  by  consent; — as  no  nation  can  prescribe  a  rule 
for  others,  none  can  make  a  law  of  nations.' 


Accepting  this  terse  statement  as  unquestioned  law,  it 
follows  that  each  nation  represented  at  the  Conference,  be 
it  or  itfi  delegation  large  or  small,  should  vote  as  an  equal 
OD  all  questions  before  the  Conference;  but  while  we  all 
(reeij  admit  the  equality  of  States  before  the  law,  expe- 
sbows  ua  that  the  influence  possessed  by  States  varies 


■CkM  of  Tlt0  AnUicpt  (1826),  10  Wbeaton,  66.  122. 
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just  as  the  influence  of  a  man  who  is,  in  legal  parlance, 
the  equal  of  his  fellow.  It  follows^  therefore,  that  while  aH 
States  are  legally  equal,  still  in  this  practical  world  of  oure  we 
must  not,  or  at  least  we  can  not,  ignore  the  historic  fact  that 
nations  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  world's  affairs  commen- 
surate with  their  traditions,  their  industry,  their  commerce, 
and  their  present  ability  to  safeguard  their  rights.  It  follows 
from  this  that  though  equal  in  theory,  their  influence  is  often 
unequal  in  practice.  Again,  we  know  that  just  as  men  special- 
ize in  certain  professions,  and  acquire  a  standing  by  so  doing, 
certain  nations,  whether  from  their  geographical  situation 
or  from  the  development  of  industry  and  commerce,  or  from 
military  and  intellectual  predominance,  acquire  an  influence 
which  others  not  so  circumstanced  fail  to  possess.  The 
recognition  of  this  is  not  the  recognition  of  inequality;  it  is  a 
recognition  of  facts  as  they  actually  are,  which  can  not  be 
overlooked  in  seeking  to  establish  permanent  institutions. 
Thus,  for  example,  a  country  with  no  se^coast,  while  it  may 
have  large  commercial  interests,  and  while  its  views  upon 
maritime  warfare  are  sound  and  deserving  of  respect,  can  not 
expect  that  its  vote  on  a  question  of  maiitime  law  be  re- 
ceived in  an  international  assembly  with  the  same  influ- 
ence as  the  vote  of  a  great  maritime  power  would  be.  In 
other  words,  while  Russia  and  Geneva  are  equal,  in  mari- 
time matters,  Russia  and  Switzerland  do  not  stand  upoD 
the  same  plane  of  equality.  It  also  follows  that  as  no 
nation  can  legislate  for  another,  the  powers  of  large  mari- 
time interests  will  not  permit  the  votes  of  interior  countries 
to  dictate  or  prejudice  their  maritime  interests.  Therefore, 
a  proposed  maritime  reform  can  not  well  be  carried,  even  if  the 
vote  be  overwhelmingly  in  its  favor,  if  Great  Britain,  France, 
Russia  and  Japan  be  opposed  to  its  realization.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  this  may  be  cited  the  American  project  for  the  abolition 
of  the  capture  of  unoffending  enemy  property  upon  the  high 
seas.  The  four  powers  mentioned  declared  against  it,  and  as 
the  Conference  is  a  diplomatic  asssembly,  not  a  parliament,  the 
project  was  wisely  dropped.  A  more  extreme  illustration  of 


Im  inBuence  of  certain  maritime  pK)wers  is  furnished  by  the 
lilure  of  the  British  proposition  involving  the  abolition  of 
tttrabandf  which  Gennany,  France,  Russia  and  the  United 
^Aes  opposed.  In  the  same  way,  the  attitude  of  Germany  in 
Utters  of  land  warfare  would  be  determinative,  and  the  Con- 
lerence  shows  that  the  opposition  of  Gennany  aided  and 
abetted  a  small  minority  to  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration,  not- 
withstanding an  overwhelming  vote  in  its  favor,  blocked  the 
of  the  Conference.  For  the  purpose  of  the  Conference  is 
negotiate  conventions  which  some  may,  but  which  all 
observe,  and  therefore  powers  most  deeply  involved  and 
in  the  outcome  must  agree  in  advance  to  the  prop- 
ition  and  pledge  themselves  faithfully  to  excute  it  when 
voted.  It  is  abundantly  clear,  therefore,  that  the  delegations 
It  The  Hague  did  not  and  could  not  possess  equal  influence  in 
framing  the  conventions,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  prin- 
ciple of  legal  equality  the  larger  States  either  forced  their 
Tiews  upon  the  Conference  or  by  their  opposition  prevented 

t unacceptable  proposition  from  being  accepted.     It  is,  how- 
r,  by  means  of  the  equality  of  the  States  that  the  minor- 
wmB  thus  enabled  to  constrain  the  majority,     I  beg  to 
quote  the  views  of  M.  Renault  upon  the  principle  of  equality 
the  useful  r61e  of  the  smaller  States  at  intcmational  con- 


^thei; 

■I Ill 


There  is  the  opportunity  for  small  States  to  take  a  very  use- 
ful pMt  provided  their  action  be  spontaneous  and  disinterested. 
They  above  all  are  better  able  to  support  just  causes,  first, 
becftuae  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  carry  unjust  causes 
throng.  They  then  serve  as  a  connecting  link;  they  find 
EMAEifl  of  bringing  harmony  into  the  conflicting  views  of  the 
Great  Powers.  Some  of  the  delegates  have  done  yeoman's 
wetfiee  in  that  direction. 

The  Conference  was  based  on  the  idea,  an  essential  one,  I 
grant,  that  the  States  are  juridically  equal.     They  are   all 

frereigna,  equal  in  law,  etc.    Yet  facts  must  also  be  taken 
D  Mooont,   better  tact  and  a  truer  notion  of  the  actual 
DatioQ  must  at  times  come  into  play. 
Kow  juridically  equaUty among  States,  if  taken  literally,  leads 
abeurd  ooncluaionfl.     This  we  must  have  the  courage  to  say. 
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1  will  take  an  instance  which  I  trust  will  not  hurt  any 
bilities  even  if  there  be  in  this  hall  persons  belonging  to  the 
small  nations  I  am  about  to  mention.  Can  it  be  admitted 
that  in  a  question  of  maritime  law  the  vote  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxemburg  or  even  of  Montenegro  shall  have  as  mucb 
weight  as  that  of  Great  Britain?  Coxild  those  small  countries, 
on  the  plea  of  unanimity,  block  reforms  upon  which  the  great 
maritime  powers  are  agreed? 

Small  States  often  misapprehend  their  own  interests. 
They  think  that  obstinacy,  I  would  not  use  the  word  obstruc- 
tion, affords  the  best  means  of  asserting  their  independence, 
and  they  take  the  risk  of  jeopardizing  the  success  of  the  Cod- 
ferences,  which  nevertheless  are  of  so  great  benefit  to  them,  by 
not  taldng  sufficient  notice  of  the  majority's  opinion.  In 
those  meetings,  I  wish  to  repeat  it,  they  find  the  invaluable 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  hearing,  to  claim  what  they  consider 
fair,  to  arouse  the  sympathy  of  great  States  which  will  offset 
the  fears  inspired  by  powerful  neighbors.* 

It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  some  delegations  possessed  more 
influence  in  the  Conference  than  others,  and  it  is  equally 
capable  of  demonstration  that  certain  delegates,  whether 
representatives  of  leading  delegations  or  by  virtue  of  their 
character  and  ability,  enjoyed  greater  distinction  than  othera 
and  profoundly  influenced  the  proceedings.  It  is  likewise  sus- 
ceptible of  demonstration  that  certain  delegates,  irrespective 
of  their  delegations,  enjoyed  a  degree  of  personal  confidence 
which  counted  for  much  in  the  development  and  work  of  the 
Conference.  It  is  true  that  the  delegate  spoke  as  representa- 
tive of  a  state,  although  at  one  and  the  same  time  he  may  have 
represented  his  individual  views,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  these 
views  expressed  with  clearness  and  persuasiveness  of  manner 
deeply  impressed  the  delegates,  who,  unless  positively  instructed 
by  their  Governments,  rallied  to  the  support  of  a  proposi- 
tion which  appealed  to  their  judgment,  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that 


>  The  Work  of  The  Hague,  18^9,  1907,  a  lecture  delivered  by  Professor 
Renault,  June  5.  190S,  in  the  School  of  the  Political  Sciences.  Printed  in 
the  Annales  des  Sciences  Politiques  for  July  15,  190S.  and  published  to 
pamphlet  form  by  F^lix  Aloan,  Paris,  1908.  The  quotation  is  taken  from 
pp.  16-17  of  the  pamphlet.  Sec  also  Professor  Renault's  restatement  of 
his  views  in  an  address  on  the  Work  of  The  Hague  in  1899  and  1907,  deliv- 
ered at  Kristiania,  May  18,  1908,  before  the  Nobel  Institute. 
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personal  convictions,  transmitted  to  their  respective 
Lments,  resulted,  on  various  occasions,  in  obtaining 
instructions  from  the  home  Governments  which  permitted  the 
ddegates  to  vote  according  to  the  convictions  developed  in 
the  Conference.  A  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect 
produced  by  a  commanding  personality  is  that  of  M.  Bourgeois, 
who  by  persuasiveness  and  the  force  of  argument,  secured  the 
reference  of  the  project  for  an  arbitral  court  of  justice  to  the 
Committee  of  Examination,  and  whose  unwavering  support 
and  conciliatory  attitude  in  the  committee  caused  it  to  be 
accepted  by  the  commission,  and  ultimately  voted  by  the 
Conference.  It  is  likewise  true  that  M.  Bourgeois's  support  of 
obligatory  arbitration  of  carefully  selected  topics  secured  a 
majority  in  favor  of  his  project,  although  many  of  the  delegates 
preferred  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration,  with  the  time-honored 
reserves  of  independence,  vital  interest  and  honor.  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  the  conciliatory  attitude  of  Mr.  Choate  in  the  matter 
of  the  establishment  of  a  prize  court,  and  his  intervention  as 
mediator  between  the  German  and  British  delegations,  resulted 
in  a  modified  proposition,  which  eventually  proved  acceptable 
to  both  delegations,  and  is  embodied  in  the  Convention  for  the 
EiBtablishment  of  a  Prize  Court. ^\  It  is  no  less  true  that  the 
attitude  of  Marschall  von  Bieberstcin  on  all  occasions  carried 
great  weight,  not  merely  because  he  spoke  as  the  representa- 

■  It  ia  not  for  a  subordinate  of  the  Americao  delegutioD  to  sound  th« 
pfilMi  of  his  chief.     Mr.  John  W.  Foster,  an  eye-witness  of  the  Conference, 
himself  with  groat  precision  on  Mr.  Choate's  rAle  at  the 
t,  aad  I  therefore  quote  his  measured  opinion  in  full.     Mr.  Foster 


my. 

''The  person  who  gained  the  most  reputation  out  of  the  Conference 
«■■  Mr.  Choate,  the  head  of  the  American  delegation.  Uc  was  much 
bftadfccspped  by  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Frcuch  language,  but  his 
sbflHy  as  a  speaker  was  recognised  early  in  the  scssiona.  Plis  long  traio- 
10^  al  tbs  bar,  his  political  and  diplomatic  experience,  bis  courtly  address 
sod  his  ready  wit,  admirably  fitted  him  for  the  important  rAle  he  had  to 
play.  The  American  delegation  presented  more  important  and  contru. 
vwtad  propociLions  than  any  ^otber  delegation,  and  Mr.  Choate  .... 
had  the  chief  burden  to  bear  In  their  defense.  In  the  discharge  of  this 
doly  bs  «Btagoniz«d  able  men  in  the  opposition,  but  he  never  lost  the 
respect  aad  — cwm  of  the  delegates. " 


^ 
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live  of  a  great  power,  but  because  he  spoke  as  a  great  diplotnat, 
experienced  in  parliamentary  practice  aa  well  as  in  difficult  and 
subtle  negotiations.  Had  he  supported  a  general  treaty  of 
arbitration,  as  at  one  time  seemed  probable^  he  would  have 
been,  without  doubt,  the  dominating  figure  from  the  opening 
to  the  close  of  the  Conference,  because  he  would  have  expressed 
in  his  person  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Conference,  and 
would  have  forced  their  realization.  At  all  times  he  was  a 
great  and  admired  figure,  who  never  ceased  to  arouse  interest, 
although  he  failed  to  command  implicit  confidence  by  reaaoD 
of  his  attitude  on  arbitration.  There  were,  however,  three 
personalities  at  the  Conference  that  impressed  it  by  virtue  of 
their  character  and  ability,  irrespective  of  the  weight  naturally 
attributable  to  their  respective  delegations.  I  refer  to  Dr 
Drago,  M.  Barbosa,  and  M.  Renault. 

Dr.  Drago  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  an  international 
conference,  and  the  country  which  he  so  worthily  represented 
likewise  made  its  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  a  great 
international  assembly.  Dr.  Drago's  name  is  inseparably 
linked  with  the  proposition  for  the  limitation  of  force  in  the 
collection  of  contract  debts.  He  formulated  this  doctrine  in 
extreme  form  in  a  rauch-celobrated  note,  dated  December  29, 
1902.  The  American  project  introduced  by  General  Porter  was 
more  moderate  in  form  and  expression  than  Drago's,  yet  he 
cheerfully  supported  it,  and  it  was  due  to  his  energy,  straight- 
forwardness and  influence  with  the  delegations  of  Latin- 
America  that  it  was  eventually  accepted.  Their  confidence  in 
him  led  them  to  accept  bis  leadership,  and  the  limitation  of 
force  in  the  collection  of  contract  debts  is  in  no  small  measure 
his.  The  happy  cooperation  of  the  American  delegation  and 
Dr.  Drago  assures  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  influence  of  Dr. 
Drago  was  largely  personal,  for  although  he  spoke  as  a  dele- 
gate of  Argentine,  it  was  not  Argentinian  influence,  but  the 
personal  influence  based  upon  the  character  and  ability  of  Dr. 
Drago  which  inspired  the  confidence  of  his  Latin-American 
brethren  and  which  assured  him  the  respect  of  his  fellow  dele- 
gates at  large. 
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n  the  same  way,  the  influence  of  M.  Ruy  Barbosa  was  per- 
sonal, for,  although  he  represented  a  great  and  a  growing 
country  of  the  western  world,  which  has  in  its  past  played  a 
leading  rAIe,  especially  in  mattera  of  arbitration,  and  whose 
future  is  full  of  boundless  possibilities,  M.  Barbosa's  influence 
was  not  only  that  of  a  delegate  of  Brazil,  butof  a  representative 
of  Latin-America.  He  voiced  their  sentiments,  and  proclaim- 
ing the  equality  of  the  States  under  international  law,  the 
equality  of  right,  not  merely  in  theory  but  in  its  exercise,  he 
made  himself  the  mouthpiece  against  real  or  fancied  aggres- 
on.  He  also  made  himself  the  spokesman  of  the  various 
States  that  claim  an  equal  influence  as  well  as  an  equal  vote  in 
the  regulation  of  international  affairs.  A  man  of  great  ability. 
of  remarkable  grasp  of  international  law  and  a  command  of 
ready  and  idiomatic  French,  he  was  from  the  beginning  a  force, 
and  in  the  concluding  weeks  of  the  Conference  a  dominating 
peroonality.  I  do  not  like  to  criticise  a  man  whom  I  admire, 
and  whose  attitude  I  understand  and  appreciate,  but  it  may 
Dot  be  improper  to  suggest  that  a  too  strict,  not  to  aay  rigid, 
to  theory,  and  an  unwillingness  to  adjust  theory  to 
Moearities  of  the  modem  world,  which  require  often  a 
lenunciation  of  an  extreme  right  in  the  interestof  all,  prejudice 
discredit  a  theory;  for 

the  argument,  a  principle  is  pressed  to  an  absurdity  as  a 
tie  18  blown  until  it  bursts.     Looking  at  the  words  merely, 
is  some  foundation  for  the  argument,  and,  following  the 
only,  the  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at. ^ 

What  shall  one  say  of  M.  Renault  without  seeming  to  indulge 
exaggeration?    Trained  in  municipal  law,  a  master  of 
conflict  of  laws,  a  teacher  of  public  international  law  and 
founder  of  the  modem  school  of  French  jurisprudence, 
iced  in  affairs  of  state,  and  representative  of  France 
the  most  recent  and  most  important  international  confer- 
iccs,  Professor  LouLs  Renault  was  indicated  in  advance  to 
play  a  leading  rdle  at  the  Second  Peace  Conference.    His  dele- 

<  WhiU  r.  Bluett,  23  Law  Journal,  N.  S.,  Exchequer,  36. 
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Mndcaaaomadiagoab,  his  native  language 
w  the  laa^xatBi  of  the  CoofeRnce,  and  who  more  fitted  than 
he  to  adraoee.  expound,  and  defoid  the  i^wcial  interests  of 
hisGcTenunentintheiaogaa^aftheConfereneeT  From  the 
bepaabx  h^  snood  forth  as  the  embodiment  of  the  French 
deiegasaoQ.  bat  ficde  by  little  his  gentleness  of  manner,  his 
laqse  ^r^ipai&T  and  bfeadth  of  Tiev.  his  kindliness,  his  mas- 
tery of  iatensuaooal  lav  and  international  procedure,  his 
evident  desre  to  sobocdinate  self  to  the  success  of  a  great 
caase.  the  taimess  which  wei^ied  the  argument  of  friend  or 
opponent  vnh  equal  scales,  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  as 
one  set  apart.  The  ikiU  in  debate,  for  his  answer  to  Baron 
von  Bieberstein^s  masteriy  argument  ag;ainst  arbitration  was 
the  great  address  of  theConSetence:  the  devotion  to  detail, 
evidenced  by  the  numerous  reports  he  presented  to  the 
Conference,  his  wittingness  to  assume  burdens  under  which 
the  Conference  itself  staggered,  his  infinite  tact  and  courtesy 
in  reconciling  divergent  view^  and  from  <tiscord  producing 
harmony,  caused  him  little  by  little  to  be  looked  upon,  not 
as  a  member  of  the  French  delegation,  but  as  a  trusted 
adviser,  counselor  and  giude  ai  the  entire  Conference.  He 
came  to  the  Conference  a  Frenchman:  he  left  it  a  citiien 
of  the  world,  and  in  the  last  weeks  of  the  Conference  the 
smple  teacher  of  youth  became  the  leader  of  men  of  afifurs. 
It  is  no  discourtesy  to  other  del^ations,  nor  is  it  any 
injustice  to  any  one  man  or  group  of  men,  to  say  that 
Louis  Renault  was  the  man  of  men,  the  incarnation  of  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Conference,  and  that  his  work  in 
commisdon,  in  committee,  and  especially  as  chairman  of  the 
nnall  editing  committee,  has  inseparably  linked  his  name  with 
the  Second  Peace  Conference,  and  in  his  own  day  assured  him 
the  grateful  remembrance  of  posteiity.  The  meek  and  hmn- 
Ue  are  not  without  their  reward,  but  it  rarely  comes  in  such 
full  measure  in  a  lifetime. 

In  an  interesting  and  hitherto  impuUished  address  on  the 
Second  Hague  Conference,  the  HonoraUe  John  W.  Foster,  lAo 
laprssented  China,  says: 
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The  firgt  three  delegates  from  the  United  States,  it  is  noted, 
given  the  rank  of  ambassador,  while  in  the  delegations 
the  other  leading  powers  only  the  first  delegate  was  named 
ambassador.  It  was  supposed  that  this  rank  would  give 
delegates  greater  prominence  and  usefulness,  but  it  proved 
pure  fiction,  and  our  Government  might  well  have  avoided 
a  democracy  setting  an  example  to  the  monarchies  of  the 
rorld  of  the  cultivation  of  rank  and  personal  distinction  among 
delegates,  who  should  be  in  name,  aa  they  were  in  fact,  on  an 
equality.  The  only  effect  of  their  high  rank  was  to  cause  some 
inconvenience  to  the  host  in  the  seating  at  dinner  parties. 

Thirty  out  of  the  forty-four  nations  at  the  Conference  sent 
no  delegates  of  ambassadorial  rank,  and  all  were  upon  the  same 
footing  in  respect  to  their  rights  in  the  sessions. 


I 


The  first  delegate  was  chairman  of  his  delegation^  and 
expressed  authoritatively  the  attitude  of  his  Government 
whether  he  was  an  ambassador,  as  in  the  case  of  Marschall  von 
rstein,  of  Germany,  a  simple  plenipotentiary,  as  in  the 
of  Mr.  Beldiman,  of  Roumania,  or  a  charge  d'affaires,  as 
the  case  of  M.  Gil  Fortoul,  of  Venezuela.    The  division  into 
potentiaries  and  non-plenipotentiaries  would  seem  to  be 
equate,  and  as  the  rank  of  ambassador  failed  to  carrj'  with 
any  additional  privilege,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  rea- 
for  its  creation.    If  it  be  said  that  a  former  ambassador 
t  feel  ill  at  ease  as  a  simple  plenipotentiary,  the  con- 
uaive  answer  is  that  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White  was  not  merely  a 
former,  but  actual  ambassador  to  Berlin  at  the  time  of  his 
tion  as  plenipotentiary  at  The  Hague,  and  it  is  also  a 
t  that  other  ambassadors  represented  their  countries  as 
potentiaries  at  The  Hague  without  any  evidence  of  incon- 
Dience.    But  if  it  be  desirable  that  the  first  delegate  be  an 
baasador,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  other  members 
the  delegation  should  be  ambassadors,  and  the  division  of 
plenipotentiaries  within  one  and  the  same  delegation,  as  in 
the  American  delegation  at  the  Second  Conference,  does  not 
^rrm  advisable.     And  in  this  connection,  it  may  be  remarked 
Bhai  accrediting  naval  and  military  delegates  as  plenipotenti- 
aries, whereas  most  of  their  associates  were  technical  dele- 
gates, without  full  powers,   does  not  seem  to  have  given 
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them  any  gi-eater  in6uence  with  the  Conference,  or  with  their 
associates. 

Alongside  of  the  official  delegates,  there  were  present  at  both 
conferences  private  persons  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
Conference,  and  who  at  times  contributed  not  a  little  to  its 
success.  From  Dr.  \Mute's  Autobiography,^  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing entry,  concerning  the  First  Conference: 

The  peace  people  of  all  nations,  including  our  own,  are 
here  in  great  force.  I  have  accepted  an  invitation  from  one 
of  them  to  lunch  with  a  party  of  like  mind,  including  Baroness 
von  Suttner,  who  has  written  a  brilliant  book,  Die  Waffen 
Nieder,  of  which  the  moral  is  that  all  nations  shall  immediately 
throw  down  their  arms.  Mr.  Stead  is  also  here,  vigorous  as 
usual,  full  of  curious  information,  and  abounding  in  suggestions. 

At  the  Second  Conference,  the  Baroness  was  a  welcome  and 
distinguished  visitor,  and  Mr.  William  T.  Stead  was  not  only 
influential,  but  helpful,  during  the  entire  four  months  of  the 
Second  Conference.  His  interest  in  the  peace  movement  and 
cause  which  he  has  championed  for  years  has  not  diminished, 
and  he  placed  himself  wholly  at  the  disposition  of  the  delega- 
tions and  delegates  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Con- 
ference. Simple  citizen  as  he  was,  he  was  familiar  with  the  work 
of  the  Conference  in  all  its  details,  and  enjoyed  more  personal 
influence  vdth  many  of  the  delegates  than  did  His  Excellency 
the  President. 

The  Second  Conference,  like  the  First,  desired  to  conduct 
its  proceedings  in  private,  but  decided  to  supply  certain  infor- 
mation to  the  public,  in  such  form  and  in  such  quantities  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  orderly  course  of  its  deliberations. 
But  the  Conference  was  very  large,  and  it  might  well  happen 
that  delegates,  even  although  they  received  three  copies  of 
each  printed  document  might  not  be  fully  abreast  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  various  happenings  at  The  Hague  would  be 
unknown  to  them.  Mr.  Stead  established,  published,  and 
supplied  at  his  own  expense  to  the  members  of  the  Conference, 
a  daily  chronicle  of  its  proceedings,  entitled  the  Courrier  de 

>  Vol.  II,  p.  280. 
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Conference  de  la  Paix.  The  109  numbers  of  this  joiirnal 
eait  with  all  phases  4i  the  Conference,  including  the  official 
Ikd  social  life,  contained  accounts  of  the  meetings,  abstracts  of 
•ports,  and  at  times  the  full  text  of  important  addresses.  In 
iddition,  it  conveyed  a  va^ t  amount  of  interesting  and  related 
nformation  concerning  the  history  of  doctrines  presented  to 
ind  discussed  by  the  Conference,  and  in  a  lighter  vein,  gathered 
Bp  and  preserved  the  floating  witticisms  and  reproduced  the 
earicattiree  with  which  the  press  of  Europe  teemed.  Pictures 
9f  the  delegates  and  of  the  delegations,  sketches  of  important 
nnonalitiea.  found  an  appropriate  place  in  the  columns  of  the 
oumal,  and  it  ia  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Courrier  de  la 
Conference  gives  the  best  daily  picture  of  the  Conference,  its 
lopes,  ita  fears,  and  its  actual  work,  which  is  likely  to  appear. 
n  no  fltuall  sense  of  the  word,  Mr.  Stead  was  a  co-worker  with 
he  official  delegates,  and  he  may  not  be  inaptly  called  a  dele- 
ai  large. 

Formal  and  Informal  Addresses  at  the  Conference 


It  may  be  interesting  to  consider  briefly  the  character  of  the 
made  at  the  C-onference,  in  order  that  a  clearer  idea 
nay  be  gained  of  the  assembly,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
projects  were  presented  and  justified, — indeed  forced  upon 
le  attention  of  the  delegates.    The  R^glement  provided  that 
►rojects  should  be  presented  to  the  Conference,  printed,  and 
;nbuted,  before  they  were  discussed,  and  this   rule  was 
Ihered  to.     Amendments  were  indeed  presented  and  ac- 
ipted  in  the  coui^  of  the  sessions,  but  discussion  did  not  take 
upon  original  propositions  until  they  had  been  printed 
distributed  to  the  members.    The  addresses  therefore 
fould  naturally  fall  into  two  classes:  first,  formal  and  care- 
fully prepared  orations,  in  the  nature  of  essays;  and,  second, 
^prepared  and  impromptu  speeches  delivered  in  the  course  of 
^te,  either  upon  an  original  proposition,  a  proposed  amend- 
icnt,  or  a  criticism  of  the  subject  under  immediate  discussion. 
te  formal  addresses  were  read  from  written  copies,  such  as  the 
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opening  addresses  of  the  Dutch  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  the  President  of  the  Conference.  I  The  various  cbjurmen 
usually  read  their  addresses,  although  that  was  not  the  case 
with  M.  de  Martens,  who  spoke  freely  and  without  D0t«9^ 
The  remarkable  addresses  of  Baron  Marschall  von  Biebcratcin, 
in  which  he  rejected  arbitration  with  reserves,  but  promised  to 
consider  sans  parti  pris  the  arbitration  of  carefully  selected 
lists  of  subjects,  and  his  later  address  opposing  the  carefully 
devised  and  acceptable  project  of  certain  speiufied  subjects, 
were  documents  prepared  with  great  care  and  read  from  man- 
uscript. Mr.  Choate's  elaborate  argument  for  the  immunity 
from  capture  of  unoffending  private,  property  of  the  enemy 
upon  the  high  seas,  was  likewise  read.  The  admirable  address 
of  General  Porter  upon  the  hmitation  of  force  in  the  collection 
of  contract  debts,  was  a  set  speech,  although  the  6rst  part  of  it 
was  delivered  without  notes.  Dr.  Drago  read  his  various 
addresses,  and  the  same  is  true  of  M.  Barbosa,  although  his 
unpremeditated  reply  to  M.  de  Marten's  criticism  of  a  previous 
address  as  savoring  of  politics,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
not  only  M.  Barbosa's  masterpiece,  but  was  a  model  of  par- 
liamentary debate.  From  the  many  set  addresses  delivered 
at  the  Conference,  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  in  full  the 
address  of  M.  Larreta,  on  the  International  Court  of  Prize, 
which  is  not  only  a  model  in  itself,  but  expresses  the  attitude 
of  a  newcomer  in  an  international  conference.  It  was  so 
frequently  interrupted  by  applause,  and  was  so  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  the  Conference,  that  its  selection  as  a  type  of  the 
formal  address  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  personal  matter: 

The  Argentine  Delegation  will  unreservedly  vote  for  the 
project  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  of  B^mination,  but  we 
must  first  set  forth  the  reasons  for  which  we  acquiesce. 

We  believe  that  the  prize  court  will  represent  an  important 
step  forward  for  the  double  fact  that  it  will  superpose,  so  to 
speak,  the  awards  of  an  impartial  tribunal  upon  the  more  or 
less  interested  appreciations  of  the  belligerents,  and  that  io 
addition  it  will  be  the  first  international  jurisdiction  createci 
by  the  civilized  world.  I  will  even  add  that  in  our  opinion  a 
court  of  this  nature  becomes  at  this  time  not  only  a  desirable 
progress,  but  also  an  indispensable  institution. 
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■The  Conference  \b  engaged  in  establishing  the  legislation 
P  nukrititne  warfare  after  ascertaining  and  determining  some 
pointA  of  contact,  that  is  to  say,  the  principles  and  interest 
which,  in  this  respect,  are  common  to  all  the  civilized  nationa. 
I  am  well  aware  that  we  should  not  go  very  far  yet  on  the  path 
that  has  been  opened  to  us.  Just  as  we  do  not  think  of  modify- 
ing in  a  fortnight  our  warlike  civilization,  we  will  not  draw 
up  the  final  code  of  maritime  warfare  in  the  course  of  this  Con- 
ference. But  the  principles  here  established  will  none  the  leas 
inean  a  marked  advance  over  those  of  the  Paris  Congress  which 
still  prevail  in  the  matter. 

tit  is  true  that  all  legislation  demands  a  court  for  its  enforce- 
snt.  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  condense  in  this  phrase  the  elo- 
quent speech  of  His  Excellency  Mr.  Bourgeois  on  compulsory 
ftrfoitr&tion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  converse  proposition  is 
DO  leaa  true.  Every  court  must  needs  lean  on  precise  legislation. 
Thia  is  why  I  venture  to  predict  that  when  the  prize  court  is 
once  created  all  the  Signatory  States  will  take  it  to  heart  to 

Een  for  the  purpose  of  completing  maritime  warfare  legisla- 
and  supplying  its  deficiencies. 
have  nothing  more  to  say  on  this  question,  especially 
the  statement  laid  before  the  commission  by  its  eminent 
Importer.  But  knowing  that  the  great  difficulty  met  by  the 
ttec  of  Examination  was  in  regard  to  the  mode  of 
tion  of  the  tribunal,  I  wish  to  offer  some  declarations 
respect. 
When  the  Question  was  about  the  permanent  court  of  arbi- 
tion  m^  colleague.  His  Excellency  M.  Saens-Pefia,  declared 
that  in  his  opinion  the  best  basis  of  representation  for  each 
ooontry  was  found  in  its  aggregate  foreign  trade.  We  believe, 
Indeed,  that  when  one  criterion  is  considered,  there  is  none 
better  for  the  appreciation  of  the  comparative  capacity  of 
the  States  from  an  international  standpoint.  But  we  also  know 
that  this  criterion  is  not  any  more  essentially  absolute  than 
mathematically  accurate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  statistics 
are  inaccurate,  as  much  on  account  of  the  imperfect  methods 
used  as  by  reason  of  the  patriotic  sentiment  which  induces  the 
liatistidans  to  increase  the  figures  in  favor  of  their  country. 
It  would  thus  be  well  in  seeking  to  establish  the  representative 
eoeffieient  of  each  nation  to  complete  the  data  of  foreign  trade 
taken  as  a  basis  with  those  taken  from  population,  military 
and  naval  power,  length  of  scacoast  and  land  boundary,  not 
only  of  the  country  itself,  but  of  the  neighboring  countries; — 
in  fine  with  all  the  physical  and  moral  factors  which  enhance 
or  rastrict  the  relative  influence  of  nations. 

For  the  present,  and  as  an  approximate  solution,  we  shall 
DOQsider  it  siifficient^  according  to  the  declarations  made  by 
Bis   Excellency  M.  Lammasch,  that  in  framing  the   present 
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project,  the  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels,  as  well  as  the  power 
of  war  vessels,  shall  have  been  taken  into  consideration,  besides 
the  amount  of  foreign  trade.  We  accept  the  position  assigned 
to  the  Argentine  Republic  in  the  apportionment  of  judges,  aot 
only  because  we  believe  in  the  good  faith  which  determined  il 
and  which  in  fact  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  but  also  because 
we  have  looked  upon  the  project  not  so  much  as  a  problem  in 
arithmetic  as  an  institution  of  confidence  and  harmony.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  Argentine  Republic  may  have  been  entitled  to  a  higher 
rank.  We  now  lead  the  whole  world  in  the  export  of  cer^d& 
Our  annual  foreign  trade  represents  over  five  hundred  francs 
per  capita,  the  highest  figure  known;  and  again  our  navy  exceeds 
eighty  thousand  tons,  which  is  a  high  figure  for  a  State  of  the 
South  American  Continent.  But,  granting  that  some  error 
may  have  crept  into  the  appreciation  of  our  relative  impor- 
tance, and  that  we  may  be  entitled  to  a  slightly  longer  represen- 
tation than  that  assigned  to  as,  this  is  a  small  sacrifice  which 
we  readily  agree  to  in  homage  to  this  great  endeavor  of  law  and 
equity.     [Applause.] 

However,  gentlemen,  patriotism  is  still  stronger  than  the 
love  of  peace,  and  I  need  not  say  that  while  examining  the 
project,  we  never  for  an  instant  lost  sight  of  the  interests  of 
our  country.  In  my  opinion,  these  interests  find  a  complete 
safeguard  in  the  Swedish  proposition  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  Examination.  Each  belligerent  will  always  have  a  judge. 
We  consider  this  sufficient,  for  if  we  should  be  involved  in  war, 
if  so  great  a  calamity  ever  befall  our  country,  we  should  then 
hold  in  the  prize  court  the  same  status  as  the  other  belligerent; 
we  should  all  be  equal  before  law  and  equity.  I  mean  enjoying 
the  same  equality  which  is  inseparable  from  sovereignty. 

And  since  1  have  uttered  the  word,  permit  me  to  add  that 
while  spontaneously  accepting  this  convention  we  will  put 
forth  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  unrestricted  sovereignty 
enjoyed  by  the  Argentine  Republic.  This  is  what  brought 
us  here;  to  cooperate  without  humility  but  without  pride  in 
the  endeavor  of  universal  justice.  Without  humility,  but  with- 
out pride,  for  while  we  highly  appreciate  the  honor  of  sitting  in 
this  assembly,  we  have  in  return,  by  being  present,  given  it 
the  splendor  and  the  power  of  a  world's  meeting.'    [Applause.] 

Turning  now  to  the  less  formal  addresses,  it  may  be  swd 
that^Mr.  Choate  was  peculiarly  happy  in  his  extempora- 
neous remarks,  which,  although  delivered  in  English,  were 
understood  by  a  large  part  of  the  audience,  and  which,  in 
translated  form,  were  admired  by  all.     His  remarks  on  the 

iLa  I3euxi^nie  Conf^renoe  Intematioaale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  vol.  II,  Fint 
Commisaion,  2d  Seeaion,  September  10,  1907. 
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se  court  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  that  institution, 
although  later  reduced  to  writing,  they  were  delivered 
thout  notes,  in  that  happy,  off-hand  manner  bom  of  famili- 
ty  with  the  court.  In  ready  and  incisive  speech  in  the 
ure  of  a  parliamentary  debate,  no  member  shone  with 
ter  luster  than  M.  Bourgeois,  and  Baron  Marschall  von 
berstein^  who,  in  a  few  trenchant  phrases^  laid  bare  the 
ment  of  his  opponent,  and  subjected  it  to  ridicule,  if 
did  not  wholly  discredit  it.  In  the  latter  days  of  the  Con- 
M.  Renault  displayed  marvelous  and  unexpected 
and  aptitude  in  debate,  and  his  replies  to  Baron 
arechall  von  Bieberstein's  argumente  against  arbitration  are, 
erhape,  the  best  unpremeditated  debating  addresses  of  the 
inference.  The  president,  amid  the  applause  of  the  Confer- 
ee, stated  that  addresses  would  l)e  limited  to  ten  minutes, 
it  this  regulation  was  "  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the 
rvance."  Mr.  Choate's  argument  in  favor  of  the  immu- 
y  of  private  property,  occupied  more  than  an  hour  in  its 
ivery,  and  in  this  resp)ect  at  least,  M.  Barbosa  followed  in 
footsteps  of  Mr.  Choate,  for  if  no  one  address  exceeded 
limit,  several  of  M.  Barbosa's  approached  it.  But  these 
D^Uiy  addresses  were  interspersed  with  shorter  and  spright- 
r  ones,  and  the  element  of  humor  was  not  absent.  For 
mple,  Mr.  Choate  said,  in  replying  to  Marschall  von  Bieber- 
ein's  platonic  devotion  to  arbitration : 

like  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  important 

delivered  by  the  First  Delegate  of  Germany,  with  all 

Ferenoe  and  regard  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled  because 

mighty  empire  that  he  represents,  as  well  as  for  his  own 

t  merits  and  his  unfailing  personal  devotion  to  the  consid- 

tion  of  the  important  subjects  that  have  arisen  before  the 

nference.     But  with  all  this  deference,  it  seems  to  me  that 

er  there  are,  in  this  Conference,  two  First  Delegates  of  Ger- 

y  or,  if  it  be  only  the  one  whom  we  have  learned  to  recognize 

honor,  he  speaks  with  two  different  voices.     Baron  Mar- 

lall  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  abstract  principle  of  arbitra- 

1  and  even  of  obligatory  arbitration,  and  even  of  general 

itration  between  those  whom  he  chooses  to  act  with,  but 

len  it  comes  to  putting  this  idea  into  concrete  form  and  prac- 
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ticai  effect  he  appears  as  our  most  formidable  adversary.  He 
appears  like  one  who  worships  a  divine  image  in  the  sky,  but 
when  it  touches  the  earth,  it  loses  all  charm  for  him.  He  sees 
as  in  a  dream  a  celestial  apparition  which  excites  his  ardent 
devotion,  but  when  he  wakes  and  finds  her  by  his  side  he  turns 
to  the  wall,  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  her. 

General  Porter's  single  sentence  in  reply  to  Lord  Reay, 
of  the  British  delegation — Depuis  la  politique  demode  de 
Marcy,  le  gouvemement  des  Etats-Unis  a  acquis  de  Texp^ri- 
ence  et  prdf^re  aujourd'hui  la  poUtique  plus  modeme  de 
Roosevelt* — was  as  effective  and  more  |X)inted  than  an  elab- 
orate reply. 

A  couple  of  incidents,  taken  respectively  from  the  First 
and  Second  Conferences,  as  well  as  a  single  unofficial  utterance, 
will  show  the  humor  both  within  and  without  the  Confer- 
ence, and  suggests,  if  it  does  not  prove,  that  sprightliness  is  not 
inconsistent  with  gravity  and  enterprises  of  great  pith  and 
moment.    The  first  is  taken  from  Mr.  White's  Autobiography ' 

Count  Zanioi,  the  Italian  minister  and  delegate  here,  gave 
me  a  comical  account  of  two  speeches  in  the  session  of  the  first 
section  this  morning;  one  being  by  a  delegate  from  Persia, 
Mirza  Riza  Khan,  who  is  minister  at  St.  Petersburg.  His 
Persian  Excellency  waxed  eloquent  over  the  noble  qualities  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  especially  over  his  sincerity  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  when  his  Excellency  tumbled  from  hia 
horse  at  a  review,  his  Majesty  sent  twice  to  inquire  after  his 
health.  The  whole  effect  upon  the  Conference  was  to  provoke 
roars  of  laughter. 

The  huraor  of  the  incident  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
His  Persian  Excellency  was  utterly  unconscious  of  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  situation.  The  second  incident  is  set  forth  by  Mr. 
John  W.  Foster,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Chinese  delegation, 

'  It  18  impoa<iible  adequately  to  translate  General  Porter's  happy  French, 
hut  a  literal  lenderiog  of  it  is  ae  follows:  "Since  the  old  foshiooed 
policy  of  Marcy,  the  Government  of  iho  United  States  has  gaiacd  expe- 
rience and  now  prefers  the  more  raodern  policy  of  Uoowvelt." — La  Ueux- 
iftme  Conf<^reDce  Inlcmationale  do  la  Paix,  Actes  et  DocumentA,  Vol 
III,  Fourth  Commission,  0th  session,  p.  876. 

»Vol.   II.   p.   321. 
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18  mo0t  competent  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  his  coi- 
league. 

The  military  delegate  of  China  established  a  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  wit,  notwithstanding  he  was  one  of  the  most  serious- 
minded  of  the  members  and  never  consciously  attempted  a  joke. 
While  the  subject  of  the  formal  proclamation  of  war  was  under 
oooaideration,  he  asked  the  Commission  what  should  happen 
when  one  nation  declared  war  against  another  if  the  latter  did 
not  wish  to  fight.  At  another  session  when  the  same  subject 
was  under  discussion,  he  stated  that  he  regarded  it  as  important 
that  the  Conference  should  define  accurately  what  constituted 
a  state  of  war,  for,  said  he,  my  country  has  had  its  navy  de- 
stroyed, its  ports  bombarded,  and  its  capital  occupied  by 
foreign  troops,  when  the  perpetrating  nations  declared  their 
Mta  not  war,  but  only  expeditions,  referring  to  the  French 
hootilities  of  1885  and  the  allied  occupation  of  Peking  in  1900. 
Tht  only  answer  he  received  to  his  inquiries  from  the  Commis- 
sion was  a  hearty  laugh  from  the  delegates,  who  regarded  them 
as  sallies  of  wit  or  sarcasm  on  the  part  of  the  celestial  member. 

The  last  specimen  is  taken  from  Dr.  White's  Autobiography,' 
and  narrates  an  experience  with  the  First  Conference  which 
might  be  matched  by  others,  only  less  interesting,  from  the 
Second.     Under  date  of  June  4,  1899,  Mr.  Wiiite  says: 

We  have  just  had  an  experience  which  "adds  to  the  gaiety 
of  nations."  Some  days  since,  representatives  of  what  is  called 
"the  Young  Turkish  party  "  appeared  and  asked  to  be  heard. 
They  received,  generally,  the  cold  shoulder,  mainly  because 
the  internal  condition  of  Turkey  is  not  one  of  the  things  which 
(be  Conference  was  asked  to  discuss;  but  also  because  there  is 
ft  suspicion  that  these  "Young  Turks"  are  enabled  to  live  in 
luxury  at  Paris  by  blackmailing  the  Sultan,  and  that  their  zeal 
for  morm  becomes  fervid  whenever  their  funds  run  low,  and 
eoob  whenever  a  remittance  comes  from  the  Bosphorus.  But 
ftt  last  9ome  of  us  decided  to  give  them  a  hearing,  informally; 
(he  main  object  being  to  get  rid  of  them.  At  the  time  appointed, 
(be  dele^tioD  appeared  in  evening  dress,  and,  having  been 
Oshered  mto  the  room,  the  spokesman  began  as  follows,  very 
inprefldvely: 

"Your  Ejtoellencies,  ve  are  ze  Young  Turkeys." 
This  was  too  much  for  most  of  us,  and  I  think  that,  during 
oor  whole  stay  at  The  Hague  thus  far,  we  have  never  under- 
(ftken  anything  more  difficult,  ph>'Bically,  than  to  keep  our  faces 
Straight  during  the  harangue  which  followed. 
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4.    The  Social  Sire  of  the  Conference 

Turning  now  to  the  delegates  as  individuals,  rather  than  u 
members  of  the  Conference,  a  matter  that  presented  itself,  and 
which  was  of  great  importance  to  some,  was,  how  are  these 
three  hundred  persons  to  get  acquainted?  That  was  a  ques- 
tion which  time  would  solve,  for  day  by  day,  the  dele^tes 
leanied  to  know  each  other,  and  to  laj*^  the  foundations  for 
pleasant  and  life-long  friendships.  In  his  work  on  the  Rrel 
Conference,  Mr.  Holls  states  that 

One  of  its  plessantest  features  was  certainly  the  daily  lunch- 
eon at  the  House  in  the  Wood,  sumptuously  served,  and  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  of  daily  intimate  and  unrestrained  personal 
intercourse  and  acquaintance,  the  value  of  which  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  The  grouping  of  the  various  delegates  st 
the  luncheon  tables  changed  from  day  to  day,  with  the  result 
that  rarely  if  ever  has  a  gathering  of  this  size  and  character 
been  attended  with  such  complete  personal  acquaintance  among 
all  the  members,  even  those  whose  duties  and  tastes  were  most 
diverse.' 

The  size  of  the  Second  Conference  rendered  it  difficult  to 
provide  a  daily  entertainment  of  this  kind,  for,  while  it  was 
possible  to  furnish  quarters  in  which  the  delegates  of  twenty- 
six  states  could  break  bread  together,  it  was  difficult  to  find  a 
room  in  which  the  representatives  of  forty-four  states  could 
scat  themselves  at  table,  and  indulge  in  social  intorcourse. 
Thc  Dutch  Government  was  no  less  hospitable  in  1907  than  in 
1899,  but,  in  lieu  of  a  dining-room,  provided  a  free  lunch 
counter,  or  buffet,  in  the  second  story  of  the  Binnenhof, 
where  light  refreshments  were  served  to  the  various  delegates, 
before  and  after  the  afternoon  sessions.  Simple  as  was  the 
fare,  the  idea  was  excellent,  for  it  gave  the  delegates  a  meeting 
place.  Many  a  friendship  was  formed  over  a  sandwich  and  cup 
of  tea,  and  many  an  important  proposition  was  discussed  and 
settled  in  the  smoking  of  a  cigar. 

But  this  natural  way  of  meeting  your  fellow-delegate  did 
not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  diplomatic  etiquette,  for 


>  HoUi'  Peace  Conference,  p.  323. 
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dd^ates  and  their  families  must  get  acquainted  in  a  more 
formal  way.  As  it  seemed  impossible  or  inconvenient  for 
tiie  delegates  to  call  in  person  upon  each  other,  and  lay  the 
foundations  of  friendship  by  an  actual  exchange  of  visits,  a 
method  was  devised  which  introduced  the  delegates  without  the 
embarrassment  of  a  personal  interview. 

In  an  unpublished  article  on  the  Second  Conference,  Mr 
John  W.  Foster,  who  is  an  authority  on  diplomacy,  and  well 
versed  in  its  intricacies,  says: 

It  was  a  perplexing  question  for  the  resident  diplomatic 
body  to  determine  how  these  gentlemen  were  to  exchange 
their  official  calls  or  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other. 
After  grave  deliberations  it  was  decided  that  on  the  day 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  each  member  of  a 
dclcgiation  was  to  leave  his  card  upon  all  the  members  of  the 
other  delegations,  also  upon  all  the  Palace  ofhcials  and  the  heads 
of  the  different  departments  of  the  Dutch  government,  includ- 
ing the  wives.  Hence  on  that  day  the  streets  of  The  Hague 
and  of  Scheveningen  were  full  of  automobiles  and  carriages, 
dMhing  about  in  hot  haste  in  all  directions,  with  the  secretaries 
of  the  respective  delegations  leaving  handsful  of  cards  at  every 
stopping  place.  After  these  perfunctory  card  visits  each  mem- 
of  the  Conference  was  supposed  to  have  made  the  acquaint- 
of  his  colleagues.  My  secretaries  reported  that  in  that 
temoon  they  had  deposited  1100  cards,  and  it  was  esti- 
that  a  total  of  95,836  cards  had  been  distributed  by  and 
the  delegates  and  officials. 

The  diplomatic  proprieties  having  been  complied  with,  the 

tch  Government,  as  well  as  the  individual  delegates,  pre- 

a  series  of  official  and  unofficial  receptions,  more  wear- 

and  tiresome  to  many  of  the  delegates  than  the  labors  of 

Conference. 

Of  the  official  and  unofficial  entertainments  to  the  members 

f  the  Hrst  Conference,  Mr.   HoUs,  a  participant   and  sur- 

wrote  as  follows: 


On  the  evening  of   May  24,  Their  Majesties  the  Queen  of 

the  Netherlands  and  the  Queen  Mother  gave  a  grand  soirie  in 

or  of  the  Conference  at  the  Royal  Palace  at  The  Hague. 

the  members  of  the  Conference,  the  Diplomatic  Corps 

the  entire  court  society  of  The  Hague  had  been  invited, 

and  the  scene  was  one  of  great  brilliancy.     Before  the  general 


^tbe  Net 
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reception  the  members  of  the  Conference  were  indiWdually 
presented  to  Their  Majesties,  who  spoke  to  each  of  them  mort 
graciouB  words  of  welcome.  On  July  6,  Their  Majesties  gave 
a  state  dinner  in  honor  of  the  Conference  at  the  Royal  Palace 
in  Amsterdam,  the  guests  being  conveyed  to  and  from  Amster- 
dam by  special  train.  At  this  occasion  the  members  were 
again  presented  to  Their  Majesties,  who  congratulated  them 
upon  the  progress  of  their  work,  and  after  the  dinner  Queen 
Wilhelmina  proposed  the  toast  to  the  health  of  all  the  Sov- 
ereigns and  heads  of  state  represented  at  the  Conference.  In 
response  Baron  de  Staal  proposed  the  health  of  Their  Majesties, 
which  toast  it  is  needless  to  say  was  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. 

On  May  27  the  Burgomaster  and  Municipal  Council  of  The 
Hague  gave  a  grand  concert  to  the  Conference,  in  the  Hall  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  on  June  17  the  Netherlands  Government 
gave  a  musical  and  artistic  festival,  the  climax  of  which  was 
an  historical  dance  illustrating  the  costumes  of  the  variouB 
Dutch  provinces.  A  great  floral  and  equestrian  ffite  and  contest 
at  Haarlem  on  June  4  was  also  given  in  honor  of  the  Conference, 
and  will  remain  a  most  beautiful  recollection  for  all  who  were 
privileged  to  take  part.  The  same  is  true  of  the  grand  concert 
and  ball  at  Scheveningen,  given  by  the  Soci^t^  des  Bains  de 
Mer  de  Sch^veningue  on  June  12. 

Besides  these  entertainments  it  is  needless  to  add  that 
official  society  at  The  Hague  was  profuse  in  its  social  attentions, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  whose  members 
vied  with  each  other  in  making  the  stay  of  their  visiting  col- 
leagues agreeable.* 


Dr.  Andrew  D.  White's  Autobiography  abounds  with  refer- 
ences to  public  and  private  receptions,  and  he  concludes  with 
the  statement  that  Holland  was  "a  princely  host/'  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Holland  of  1907  diflfered  in  this 
respect  from  the  Holland  of  1899,  for  the  most  exalted  as 
well  as  the  lesser  officials  of  the  Dutch  Government  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  desire  and  effort  to  make  the  sojourn  of  the 
members  of  the  delegation  as  pleasant  as  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference was  sure  to  bo  memorable. 

The  Queen  twice  received  the  members  of  the  Conference 
at  the  Royal  Palace,  passing  from  delegation  to  delegation 
with  a  pleasant  word  and  smile  for  delegation  and  delegate, 


HoUii'  Peare  Conference,  pp.  323-325. 
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aad  Her  Majesty  likewiae  entertained  the  first  delegates  at 
dinner  at  the  Royal  Palace  at  Amsterdam,  at  which  time  and 
place  fihe  graciously  distributed  to  the  first  delegates  refined 
axKl  beautifully  engraved  silver  medals,  struck  in  honor  of  the 
Second  Conference.  Her  Majesty  later,  through  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  presented  medals  of  the  same  design,  differ- 
ing only  in  inscription,  to  the  various  plenipotentiaries  and  tech- 
nical delegates. 

The  birthdays  of  the  Queen  and  the  Queen's  mother  occurred 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Conference,  and  the  Capital  City  of 
The  Hague  was  beautifully  decorated  and  illuminated  in  honor 
of  each  occasion. 

The  Dutch  Government  entertained  the  delegates  by  an  out- 
ing at  Rotterdam  and  its  charming  surroundings.  The  Coun- 
cil of  The  Hague  gave  a  ball  at  Schevcningen,  at  which  the 
country  dances  of  Holland  were  exquisitely  executed. 

Private  hospitality  was  munificent,  whether  it  was  official 
or  of  a  semi-official  character,  and  the  various  delegations 
lefweoented  at  The  Hague  vied  with  each  other  in  lavish 
entertainment  of  their  colleagues.  The  American  delegation 
gave  four  entertainments  at  Schevcningen.  The  first  dele- 
gates were  dined  with  constant  and  embarrassing  regularity, 
eo  that  many  evenings  of  the  week  were  given  over  to  social 
intercourse^  and  indeed  all  members  of  the  delegation,  irrespect- 
ive of  rank,  were  recipients  of  invitations  which  brought  them 
into  close  and  unofficial  contact  with  their  fellow-members. 
One  of  the  most  delightful  episodes  of  the  Conference  was  the 
invitation  extended  by  Belgium  to  the  delegates,  and  accepted 
by  tbem,  to  visit  Bruges  and  witness  an  elaborate  and  artistic 
representation  of  the  ioison  d'or.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  delegates  at  The  Hague  were  almost  killed 
with  kindness. 

Not  only  were  the  delegates  f6ted,  but  their  wives  and 
the  members  of  their  families  visiting  The  Hague  were  the 
recipients  of  official  and  private  hospitality.  The  European 
delegations  were  not,  as  a  rule,  accompanied  by  their  families, 
bat,  little  by  little,  surreptitiously,  as  it  were,  they  were 
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smuggled  into  Tho  Hague,  and  graced  the  official  dinners 
offered  by  the  various  delegations.  America — North,  Central 
and  South — showed  that  the  body  politic  is  based  upon  the 
family  tie,  and  the  American  delegates  were  often  accom- 
panied, not  merely  by  their  wives  and  children,  but.  in  some 
instances,  by  their  grandchildren.  The  ladies  added  not 
merely  to  the  social  charm,  but,  by  their  vivacity,  enlivened 
the  proceedings,  and  by  richness  of  color  of  their  elaborate 
and  fashionable  costumes  relieved  the  somber  of  the  evening 
broadcloth.  They  took  part  in  all  the  excursions,  and  their 
presence  in  the  gallery  at  the  plenary  sessions  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  at  the  closing  session  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
broke  the  gravity  and  reserve  ordinarily  present  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  their  grave  and  reverend  signers.  However  much 
Pan-America  may  have  perplexed,  embarrassed,  and  at 
times,  astonished  the  Conference,  no  criticism  was  heard  of 
the  visiting  ladies,  and  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  the  Third 
Conference  will  see  the  European  delegates  surrounded  by  their 
families;  for,  if  a  European  navigator  discovered  America,  the 
American  woman  has  conquered  Europe. 

As  the  Second  Conference  met  on  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
and  adjourned  on  the  eighteenth  of  October,  and  as  the  First 
Conference  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  month  of  July  at 
The  Hague,  the  American  delegation  celebrated  at  each  con- 
ference the  Fourth  of  July.  It  need  not  be  stated  that  the 
national  holiday  was  enthusiastically  observed,  but,  although 
the  reception  given  in  1907  in  the  H6tel  des  Indcs  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hill  was  highly  enjoyable  and  successful,  and  presented 
the  rare  spectacle  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  meeting  for  one 
brief  moment  to  do  homage  to  the  young  Republic,  still,  it 
must  be  said,  that  the  celebration  of  1899  had  a  propriety  and 
dignity  which  any  purely  social  gathering  must  needs  lack;  for 
the  Conference  of  1899  was  not,  as  has  been  showTi,  an  unex- 
pected and  happy  inspiration,  although  it  was  in  a  certain  sense 
of  the  word  unprecedented.  The  Hague  was  well  chosen  for 
its  place  of  meeting,  for  in  that  city  Grotius  lived  and 'achieved 
distinction  before  faction  and  fanaticism  drove  him  an  exile 
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frmn  his  home  and  country,  graced,  as  he  says,  by  so  many  of 
his  labors.  In  the  little  town  of  Delft,  almost  within  sight  of 
The  Hague,  he  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  and  as  the  Conference 
ttaelf  was  the  natural  outcome  of  his  life  and  labors,  and  as  our 
beloved  country  has  drawn  not  merely  some  of  its  institutions, 
but  its  ver\'  name — The  United  States — from  Holland,  it 
seemed  peculiarly  appropriate  that  the  American  delegation, 
in  cdebrating  the  Fourth  of  July,  should  recall  with  gratitude 
the  founder  of  international  law,  and  the  instigator,  if  not  the 
initiator,  of  the  Conference.  Therefore,  on  June  6,  1899, 
Dr.  \STiite  wrote  a  private  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
suggesting 

that  our  American  delegation  be  authorisscd  to  l.iy  a  wreath 
of  silver  and  gold  upon  the  tomb  of  Grotius  at  Delft,  not  only 
Ls  a  tribute  to  the  man  who  set  in  motion  the  ideas  which, 
Dearlv  three  hundred  years  later,  hiive  led  to  the  assembling 
of  thi«  Conference,  but  as  an  indication  of  our  gratitude  to  the 
Netherlands  Government  for  its  hospitality  and  the  admirable 
provisioD  it  hasmiide  for  our  work  here,  and  also  as  a  sign  of  good- 
will toward  the  older  governments  of  the  world  on  the  occasion 
of  their  first  meeting  with  delegates  from  the  new  world,  in  a 
conference  treating  of  matters  most  important  to  all  nations.' 

The  appeal  to  the  Secretarj'  of  State  was  not  in  vain,  for, 
is  well  known,  the  late  John  Hay  was  not  merely  a  man  of 
'mffaiiB,  but  no  mean  craftsman  in  literature,  and  responsive 
to  literary  suggestion  and  tradition.  The  American  delega- 
iD  was,  therefore,  authorized  to  carry  out  its  intention. 
wreath  as  authorized  and  prepared,  as  Dr.  White  says  in 
Autobiography, 

very  large,  being  made  up,  on  one  side,  of  a  laurel  branch 

rith  leaves  of  frosted  silver  and  berries  of  gold,  and,  on  the 

:ber,  of  an  oak  branch  with  silver  leaves  and  gold  acorns,  both 

kughs  being  tied  together  at  the  bottom  by  a  large  knot  of 

in  silver  gilded,  bctring  the  arms  of  the  Netherlands  and 

United  States  on  enameled  shields,  and  an  inscription  as 

lUowv: 

lAndfW  D'  Wbite'c  Autobiography,  Vol.  p.  291. 
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To  the  Memory  of  Hugo  Grotiua; 

In  Reverence  and  Gratitude, 

From  the  United  States  of  America; 

On  the  Occasion  of  the  International  Peace  Conference  of 

The  Hague. 

July  4th,  1899. 


It  is  a  superb  piece  of  work,  and  its  ebony  case,  with  silver 
clasps,  and  bearing  a  silver  shield  with  suitable  inscription 
is  also  perfect:  the  whole  thing  attracts  most  favorable  attai 
tion.' 

The  entry  of  July  Fourth  gives  in  briefest  form  the  &ccoun 
of  the  celebration: 

On  this  day  the  American  delegation  invited  their  colleagues 
to  celebrate  our  national  anniversary  at  the  tomb  of  Grotius, 
first  in  the  great  church,  and  afterward  in  the  town  hall  of  Delft 
Speeches  were  made  by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the 
Netherlands,  De  Beaufort;  by  their  first  delegate,  Van  Karne- 
beek;  by  Mr,  Asser,  one  of  their  leading  jurists;  by  the  burgo- 
master of  Delft;  and  by  Baron  de  Bildt,  chairman  of  the  Swed- 
ish delegation  and  minister  at  Rome»  who  read  a  telegram  from 
the  I^ng  of  Sweden  referring  to  Grotius's  relations  to  the  Swed 
ish  diplomatic  service;  as  well  as  by  President  Low  of  Columbia 
University  and  myself:  the  duty  being  intrusted  to  me  of  la>'ing 
the  wreath  upon  Grotius's  tomb  and  making  the  address  with 
reference  to  it.     As  all  the  addresses  are  to  be  printed,  I  shall 
give  no  more  attention  to  them  here.     A  very  large  audience 
was  present,  embracing  the  ambassadors  and  principal  members 
of  the  Conference,  the  Netherlands  ministers  of  state,  professors 
from  the  various  universities  of  the  Netherlands,  and  a  large 
body  of  other  invited  guests. 

The  music  of  the  chimes,  of  the  organ,  and  of  the  royal  choir 
of  one  hundred  voices  was  very  fine;  and,  although  the  day  was 
stormy,  with  a  high  wind  and  driving  rain,  everything  went 
ofif  well. 

After  the  exercises  in  the  church,  our  delegation  gave  a 
breakfast,  which  was  very  satisfactory.  About  three  hundred 
and  fifty  persona  sat  down  to  the  tables  at  the  town  hall,  and 
one  hundred  other  guests,  including  the  musicians,  at  the  leading 
restaurant  in  the  place.     In  the  afternoon  the  Americans  gath- 

'  Ibid.,  Vol.  11,  p.  326. 
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Bt  the  reception  given  by  our  minister,  Mr.  Newell  and 
kii  wife,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a  large  attendance  at 
an  *'  American  concert"  given  by  the  orcheatra  at  the  great  ball 
Scheveningen.* 

It  18  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  American  delegation  of 
1907  did  not  follow  the  admirable  precedent  set  by  the  delega- 
tion of  1899,  and  in  an  appropriate  manzier,  on  the  Fourth  of 
uly,  1907,  commemorate  John  Robinson  and  the  devoted 
land  of  pilgrims,  who,  fleeing  from  persecution,  found  a  refuge 
Leydeo,  and,  unwilling  to  expose  their  children  to  the 
rials  and  tribulations  of  warfare,  set  sail  on  the  22d  day  of  July, 
620,  in  the  Speedwell  from  the  little  town  of  Delft  Haven, 
establish  in  an  unknown  world  and  under  novel  conditions, 
hon  principles  of    liberty  and  of    righteousness    In  which 
was  conceived,  and  which,  if  it  be  not  recreant  to  the 
I  of  the  founders,  will  strengthen  and  preserve  us  a 
OD  and  a  power  for  good,  not  only  in  our  own  land,  but  in 
remotest  comers  of  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  NATURE,  ORIGIN  AND  PRACTICE  OF   INTER- 
NATIONAL  ARBITRATION 

1.     Natuke  and  Origin  of  Arbitration 

Before  undertaking  to  consider  and  discuss  in  detail  the  sub- 
ject of  arbitration  at  The  Hague  Conferences,  it  may  be  well  to 
premise  some  observations  upon  the  nature  and  theory  of 
arbitration  in  private  law,  and  to  illustrate  by  example  the 
process  by  which  arbitration  has  made  its  appearance  in  public 
law  as  the  favorite  method  of  settling  international  conflicts 
which  diplomacy  has  been  unable  to  adjust. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  the  various  forms  of 
negotiation^  whether  it  be  conducted  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  diplomacy  or  by  the  offer  of  good  offices  or  media- 
tion, and  arbitration  is  that  negotiation  suggests  compromise 
and  involves  the  wholesome  principle  of  give  and  take,  whereas 
arbitration  properly  and  strictly  considered  is  a  judicial,  not 
a  diplomatic  proceeding,  although  it  may  be  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  diplomacy  in  its  various  forms. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  arbitration  and  a 
judicial  proceeding  strictly  so-called  is  that  the  resort  to  the 
former  is  voluntary,  whereas  the  resort  to  the  latter  may  be 
compulsory ;  that  the  private  parties  decide  not  merely  whether 
they  will  arbitrate  a  difficulty,  but  they  also  detcrnrune  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  submission  and  select  the  person 
or  persons  to  whom  the  decision  of  the  difference  is  submitted. 
The  award  may  or  may  not  bo  in  strict  accord  with  law  but 
it  determines  the  controversy,  because  the  parties  in  their 
submission  have  agreed  to  accept  the  award  as  final  under  the 
supposition  that  the  arbitrator  has  been  honest  even  although 
he  may  have  been  mistaken  in  his  judgment, 
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A  court,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  inHtrument  of  the  state,  not 
the  creation  of  the  parties  litigant,  and  its  decision  binds  the 
partes  not  because  they  have  agreed  to  be  bound,  but  because 
the  state  impoees  its  uill  upon  the  parties.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  that  the  judge  is  an  officer  of  the  state  and  is  not,  as  is 
the  arbitrator,  the  free  choice  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy. 
It  is  equally  elemental  that  the  judge  is  bound  by  his  oath  to 
administer  the  law  of  the  land,  whereas  the  arbitrator  is  free 
to  decide  the  controversy  according  to  the  terms  of  the  sub- 
nuasion,  the  equity  of  the  case  or  the  dictates  of  his  own 
eooBcieiice.  The  distinction  between  the  award  of  an  arbi- 
ter and  the  judgment  of  a  court  is  thus  sufficiently  dear — 
a  distinction,  which  has  existed  from  the  days  of  Aristotle  who 
stated  that  "the  arbiter  looks  to  what  is  fair,  the  judge  to 
what  is  law." 

In  Oreek  private  law  arbitration  was  no  stranger,  and 
whereas  the  judge  was  required  to  interpret  the  law  strictly 
the  arbiter  might  decide  a  case  freely  upon  its  merits,  and 
whereas  the  judge  was  appointed  by  law,  the  arbitrator  was 
sdeeted  by  the  agreement  of  the  parties.  And  finally^  whereas 
an  appeal  lay  from  the  law  court,  there  was  no  appeal  from 
an  arbitral  award  because  by  custom  or  agreement  the  parties 
accepted  in  advance  the  finding  of  the  arbiter  as  conclusive 
of  the  controversy.  The  submission  to  arbitration,  the  cam- 
promts  of  international  law,  was  generally  a  written  agree- 
ment to  which  was  annexed  an  undertaking  by  third  parties 
as  sureties  for  the  performance  of  the  agreement  in  all  its  parts. 

The  system  of  arbitration,  however,  with  which  the  modem 
world  is  familiar,  is  Roman,  not  Greek,  although  it  may  well 
be  that  the  system  of  arbitration  originally  obtaining  in  Rome 
was  modified  or  bfluenced  by  Greek  thought.  At  Rome,  as 
in  Greece,  the  essence  of  arbitration  is  the  voluntary  nature  of 
the  proceeding,  consisting  in  the  agreement  of  the  parties  to 
ari>itrate.  in  the  terms  of  submission  and  the  selection  of  the 
arbiter  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  decision  of  the  case.  In  the 
first  place  the  parties  reach  an  agreement  (compromissum) 
and  bind  themselves  under  penalty  to  abide  by  the  award 
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whether  it  be  to  perform  some  act  or  to  pay  a  sum  of  money, 
whereupon  the  arbiter  formally  accepts  the  duty  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  agreement  of  the  parties  (receptum  arbitri).  A 
failure  to  accept  or  execute  the  award  is  a  breach  of  the  con- 
tract of  the  parties  and  gives  rise  to  an  action  which  may  be 
enforced  by  the  court,  which,  however,  does  not  revise  the 
award  but  decrees  its  execution  unless  vitiated  by  fraud  or 
corruption. 

Roman  arbitration  appears  in  two  forms,  first  as  a  l^al 
proceeding,  recognized  and  prescribed  by  the  state  in  specified 
causes  of  action  in  which  the  arbiter  is  freer  than  the  judge  to 
do  justice  between  the  parties  by  invoking  the  spirit  rather 
than  in  following  the  letter  of  the  law.  In  other  words,  the 
judge  administers  the  law,  the  arbiter  does  equity.  In  the 
second  form,  arbitration,  although  recognized  by  the  law  ib 
not  prescribed  by  it,  and  depends  solely  upon  the  parties  to  the 
controversy  whether  they  shall  settle  their  difficulty  by  a 
voluntary  proceeding  or  whether  they  shall  resort  to  the  law 
courts.  The  arbiter  in  this  case  not  only  administers  equity; 
he  reaches  a  decision  according  to  the  judgment  of  a  good  and 
conscientious  person.  It  is  this  latter  form  of  arbitration 
which  has  maintained  itself  in  our  modem  legal  systems  and 
which  has  furnished  the  bEisis  for  international  arbitration. 

The  judge  of  Rome  was  the  arbiter  of  the  private  citizen, 
and  the  voluntary  reference  to  arbitration  is  the  direct  ances- 
tor of  the  system  of  actions.  It  is  beyond  "the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,"  says  Dr.  Moyle,'  "that  the  whole  Roman  system  of 
actions  tried  before  a  judge  or  judges  took  its  origin  from  the 
custom  to  refer  disputes  to  arbitration." 

The  earliest  judges  derived  their  judicial  authority,  such  as  it 
was,  not  from  the  state,  but  from  the  voluntary  submission  of 
the  parties:  and  Sir  H.  Maine  has  shown  (Ancient  Law. pp. 375, 
et8eq.),by  an  examination  of  the  earliest  Romiin  civil  process, 
that  the  magistrate,  even  when  commissioned  by  the  state  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  preserved  the  memory  of  the 
actual  historical  source  of  his  functions  by  "  carefully  Bimulating 
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itie  deme&nor  of  a  private  arbitrator  casually  called  in."  The 
Uter  Roman  jurists,  though  struck  by  the  similarity  in  procedure 
between  an  ordinary  action  and  a  reference  to  arbitration,  were 
guilty  of  the  curious  anachronism  of  deriving  the  tatter  from  the 
former;'  but  the  fact  is  that  action  grew  out  of  arbitration, 
and  the  judge  was  originally  only  an  unofBcial  referee;  a  fact 
of  which  traces  are  observable  throughout  the  legal  history 
of  Rome.  Thus,  no  action  could  validly  be  commenced,  still 
Ies6 carried  through  to  judgment,  until  the  court  had  got  both 
pait^  before  it:  for  arbitration  can  take  place  only  by  consent, 
Boiby  a  unilateral  act  of  either  of  them  without  the  other.  Still 
more  forcibly  are  we  reminded  of  the  mode  in  which  the  early 
judge  acquired  his  jurisdiction  by  the  vitality  of  the  rule  that 
DO  judge  could  be  forced  upon  a  party  of  whose  knowledge  and 
integrity  he  was  not  satisfied.*  Hence  too  the  limited  authority, 
M  we  should  deem  it,  of  the  Roman  judex;  he  has  no  "im- 
perium;"  he  cannot  compel  the  parties  to  any  act  or  forbear- 
ance; be  18  merely  a  referee  whom  they  have  chosen,  and  in 
whose  appointment  the  magistrate  has  cooperated;  all  he  has  to 
do  ia  to  decide  the  questions  submitted  to  him,  so  far  as  the  par- 
taee  may  enable  him;  he  has  to  leave  to  them  the  realization 
(by  execution)  of  the  right  he  ascertains.  The  very  point  he 
haa  actually  to  settle  is  at  first  kept  studiously  in  the  background, 
and  hidden  behind  a  wager;  the  decision  is  not  an  order  or  injunc- 
tion, but  an  expression  of  opinion,  sententia,  pronuntiatio. 
^In  England  we  know  from  actual  records  with  what  rapidity 
al  by  jury  in  civil  causes,  though  in  most  cases  optional  only, 
superseded  the  more  barbarous  methods  of  compurgation,  ordeal, 
fful  trial  by  battle,  and  that  this  was  largely  due  to  a  sense  of 
the  greater  justice  and  reasonableness  of  the  new  system.  We 
ean  hardly  doubt  that  upon  much  the  same  grounds  the  prac- 
tice of  arbitration  daily  gained  greater  favour  among  the  Ro- 
mans. When  political  authority  has  at  length  obtained  a  firm 
footing,  the  magistrate  is  gradually  preferred  by  Utigants  to 
a  citiaen  arbitrator,  perhaps  from  a  conviction  of  his  greater 
wiadom  and  impartiality;  if  he  is  a  king,  perhaps  too  because  his 
divine  descent  is  believed  to  confer  upon  him  a  sense  of  right, 
and  a  kind  of  knowledge,  above  his  merely  human  fellows. 
Finally,  the  judicial  function  is  recognized  as  appertaining  to  the 
itate;  though  the  primitive  remedies  may  to  some  extent  sur- 
rive  in  ail  their  rudeness,  and  though  the  state  administration  of 
juMioe  may  stilt  more  widely  bear  traces  of  the  social  condition 
which  preceded  poUtical  organization,  still  the  natural  mode  of 

^B  "*  CocxipromiMum  «d  nmilitudinem  iudiciorum  redi^tur." 

'^Kamineai/'  tajs  Cicero,  "voluenmi  maiores  nosiri  non  modo  de  ex- 
iHkoatfam  ettimquMn,  oed  ne  pecuniariu  quidem  de  re  mmima  ewe  iudicera, 
aU  qai  iaur  mAvtnmnoB  convexiiaset."     Tro  Cluenuo,  cnp.  43. 
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deciding  a  dispute  is  to  go  to  the  magistrate,  and  rules  of  civil 
procedure  have  begun  to  assume  consistency.  Courts  have 
become  established;  their  mode  of  action  is  prescribed  by  law; 
any  attempt  to  evade  their  authority  by  recurring  to  other 
methods  of  obtaining  satisfaction,  save  in  certain  well  defined 
cases,  is  considered  a  defiance  of  law,  and  a  breach  of  the  peaoe.' 

/  There  are  thus  three  stages  in  the  development  of  the  Roman 
judicial  system:  (1)  the  private  litigant  submitted  his  con- 
troversy to  an  arbiter  of  his  own  choice  for  decision  according 
to  the  conscience  of  a  good  and  impartial  man ;  (2)  the  magis- 
trate or  judge  is  chosen  from  an  official  list  or  panel  is  preferred 
to  a  citizen  arbitrator;  (3)  the  administration  of  justice  is 
regarded  as  the  duty  and  therefore  the  right  of  the  state,  and 
a  judicial  system  is  prepared  for  and  imposed  upon  the  citizen/ 

Is  not  the  same  unconscious  development  seen  in  the  growth 
of  arbitration  between  states?  As  independent  beings  they 
chose  arbiters,  the  pope  in  times  past,  a  foreign  sovereign  in 
modern  times;  the  consciousness  of  the  defects  of  this  system 
in  which  the  individual  case  is  decided,  but  continuity  of  deci- 
sion is  wholly  lacking,  has  led  to  the  second  stage,  which 
dates  from  the  first  Conference,  namely,  the  appointment 
by  international  action  of  a  panel  of  judges  from  which  the 
judges  forming  the  temporary  tribunal  are  chosen.  We 
Btand  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  third  and  final  devel- 
opment when  the  nations  as  a  whole  determine  that  inter- 
national justice  is  the  province  of  the  international  com- 
munity and  constitute  a  court  of  international  justice  to  which 
litigant  states  may  resort  in  con^cta  of  importance.    The 

•  Moyle,  loe.  cit.,  635,  636. 

That  arbitration  was  a  meana  to  stay  self-help;  that  self-help  waa  per- 
mitted if  arbitration  was  refused  or  the  award  was  uncomplied  with;  that 
the  judicial  system  of  Home  was  developed  from  the  privute  contract  of 
the  parties  to  arbitrate  (compromissum),  aee  Jhering's  Geist  dee  ROmi- 
Bchen  Hechts,  Vol.  I,  pp.  107,  et  seq.,  more  especially  pp.  16S-176.  On 
the  subject  of  arbitration  in  Roman  law*  see  generally:  Matthiais' 
EntwickeluQg  des  rOmiachen  Sehiedgerichts  <18S8);  Roby's  lioman  Pri- 
vate Law,  Vol.  II.  pp.  320-322. 

For  a  brief  account  of  the  development  of  the  Roman  judiciaiy  from 
private  arbitration,  see  Mftcy's  OuUines  of  Roman  Law,  18a4,    pp.  14-19. 
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[oundSlions  of  this  intcraational  tribunal  are  already  laid ;  its 
organization,  ita  jurisdiction,  its  procedure  have  been  deter- 
mined, and  we  only  await  the  appointment  of  judges  in  order 
to  establish  the  court  of  arbitral  justice  in  which  the  nations 
of  the  world  may  obtain  justice  as  easily  and  readily  as  pri- 
vate suitors  in  national  courts  of  justice. 

8uch,  in  brief,  seems  to  be  the  system  of  arbitration  under- 
stood and  practiced  in  Greece  and  Rome.  In  England,  not- 
withstanding the  jealousy  of  the  common  law,  and  contempt 
for  the  civil  law  in  all  its  forms,  arbitration  was  transplanted 
bodily  from  Rome,  and  flourishes  not  only  in  England  but 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.*  Arbitration  is  like- 
wise recognized  in  the  modem  civil  law,  and  the  precedents 
of  Greece  and  the  Middle  Ages  show  how  admirably  fitted 
arbitration  was  and  is  for  the  solution  of  controversies  between 
nations  neither  ha\ing  nor  recognizing  a  common  superior, 
and  how  easily  and  unconsciously  the  arbitration  of  private 
law  became  an  institute  of  public  law. 

In  ancient  times,  when  war  constituted  the  normal  state  of 
peoples  and  the  foreigner  was  every  where  treated  as  an  enemy, 
arbitrations  were  necessarily  rare,  and  we  do  not  find  either  a 
general  system  or  harmonious  rules  governing  the  subject. 
Tbere  were  a  few  cases  of  arbitration  in  the  East  and  in  Greece, 
but  the  mode  of  procedure  was  not  suited  to  the  temperament 
of  the  people,  and,  after  the  peace  of  Rome  was  established,  with 
the  civilizied  world  under  one  government,  there  was  no  place 
for  it,  since  arbitration  presupposes  a  conflict  between  independ- 
ent 6tat«8. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  owing  to  the  peaceful  influence  of  the 
church,  arbitrations  were  more  frequent,  and  yet  their  influence 
was  far  from  producing  all  the  results  which  might  have  been 
expected,  perhaps  because  Europe  was  then  divided  into  a 

'  An  early  and  much  esteemed  book.tbeSymboleographyof  oneWUliam 
Wort,  spp«ared  in  the  very  century  of  the  English  Reformation,  and  iU 
aeeond  part  deaU  fully  and  quaintly  with  arbitration.  In  order  to  show 
ikt  identity  between  private  and  international  arbitration,  both  in  lub- 
■Caaos  aod  form,  I  quote  in  the  Appendix,  pp.  772-77(!  a  few  sections  from 
W«K,  dttltog  with  the  eompromU,  the  arbitrator  and  the  award. 

I  owe  this  refe-encc  to  Tlie  Arbiter  in  Cbuncil  (1906),  to  which  exellent 
book  tb«  reade:  is  referred. 
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great  number  of  petty  states,  or  because  the  rude  m&aners  of 
the  period  were  intolerant  of  the  idea  of  conciliation. 

Later  history  does  not  present  many  cases  of  arbitration, 
for  the  ambition  of  princes  does  not,  any  more  than  did  that  of 
the  Roman  people,  adapt  itself  to  pacific  remedies  in  conflicts 
in  which  they  hoped  to  gain  an  advantage  by  force  of  arms. 
Absolute  monarchy  is  essentially  warlike;  it  rarely  turns  aside 
from  the  objects  which  it  pursues,  although  it  has  not,  as  Rome 
did,  either  forced  its  yoke  on  all  nations,  or  fallen  under  the 
combined  assaults  of  those  whom  it  has  sought  to  subjugate.* 

With  this  statement,  quoted  from  a  work  of  great  merit, 
the  subject  of  arbitration  before  the  Jay  Treaty  of  1794  might 
be  dismissed,  ^because  it  is  only  from  this  date  and  the  impetus 
given  to  arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  international  dis- 
putes that  arbitration  may  be  said  to  have  n^^e  its  appear- 
ance as  a  systematic  means  of  settling  conflicts.  \  The  past  is, 
however,  important  because  it  furnishes  precedents  for  arbi- 
tration, and  in  so  far  justifies  the  theorist  by  enabling  him  to 
point  to  the  arbitration  of  concrete  cases.  We  can  easily 
discredit  a  theory  as  Utopian  and  impracticable  as  long  aa  it 
remains  in  the  realm  of  theory;  it  is  impossible  to  deny  a 
precedent  and  its  conclusiooj  and  it  is  difficult  to  mwitain  that 
what  has  actually  been  done  and  succeeded  in  the  past  may  not 
succeed  in  the  present  and  future.  It  is  for  the  opponent  to 
explain  away  the  precedent  and  show  its  inapplicability  to 
present  conditions.  The  burden  of  proof  is  shifted;  the  oppo- 
nent is  put  on  the  defensive,  and  unwillingness  to  resort  to 
arbitration  is  a  confession  of  weakness  and  defeat. 

2.    Arbftration  IK  THE  Ancient  World' 

I  shall  therefore  set  forth  briefly  some  instances  of  arbitra- 
tion in  ancient  times,  the  Middle  Ages,  and  modem  history, 
and  show  by  concrete  example  that  not  only  the  agreement 


*  M^rignhac:  Traits  Thtorique  et  Pratique  de  rArbitroge  latcmatioiul, 
(1895),  translated  in  Moore's  Inteniational  Arbitration,  Vol.  V,  pp.  482t, 
et  seq. 

'The  instancee  of  arbitration  referred  to  in  this  acction  are  taken  from 
M^rignhac,  as  iranalated  in  Moore,  Vol.  V«  pp.  4821,  et  seq. 
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(clause  compromissoire)  but  that  arbitral  procedure 
have  been  familiar  in  all  time  to  the  students  of  classical  his- 
tory and  literature.     We  need  not  consider  isolated  cases  of 
arbitration  to  be  found  among  Asiatic  peoples,  not  only  because 
the  mat&Dces  are  in  themselves  unimportant  but  because  the 
tnstiiutions  of  the  East  were  based  upon  inequality  and  sub- 
)taiion.     Herodotus  relates  two  instances  of  arbitration  in  his 
aeoouDt  of  the  Persians,  but  they  are  not  of  a  nature  to  serve  as 
precedents.    For  example,  in  a  contest  arisbg  between  Artaba- 
lanes  and  Xerxes,  Darius  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter.    The 
judgment,  however,  was  not  definitive  and  the  people  being 
divided  in  their  opinion,  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  de* 
cision  of  the  uncle  of  the  two  pretenders,  who  decided  in  favor 
of  Xerxes.     It  will  be  noted  that  this  case,  if  it  be  considered  as 
an  arbitration,  was  confined  to  Persia,  and  that  in  the  next 
place,  it  was  merely  a  family  dispute  settled  within  the  family. 
The  other  instance  related  by  Herodotus  more  nearly  meets 
the  requirements  of  arbitration,  for  he  relates  that  after  the 
defeat  of  the  lonians,  Artaphemes,  Satrap  of  Sardis,  sent  for 
the  deputies  of  the  cities  and  imposed  upon  them  an  obligation 

t  treaty  binding  them  to  settle  future  conflict  by  law  rather 
by  force.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  rela- 
18  that  of  superior  to  inferior,  that  the  element  of  voli- 
tioQ  b  wholly  absent  and  that  while  law  is  preferred  to  force 
the  element  of  consent  is  wholly  absent. 

Tfce  various  examples  of  arbitration  to  be  found  in  Greek 
history,  while  differing  from  the  Persian  instances,  have  a  point 
in  common,  namely,  that  the  arbitration  is  national,  or  racial, 
rather  than  international;  for  the  Greeks  neither  agreed  to 
arbitrate  nor  did  they  actually  arbitrate  their  differences  with 
^hbreign  countries.    The  foreigner  was  a  barbarian  and  the  con- 
^■tempi  with  which  the  foreigner  was  treated  made  foreigner  and 
^r  barbarian  synonymous  terms.    The  Greek  was  a  superior,  and 
the  foreigner  inferior,  merely  because  he  was  a  foreigner.    Equal- 
ity was  entirely  lacking  and  the  element  of  confidence  so  essen- 
tial to  tbe  success  of  arbitration  was  wanting.    The  r]a.ssical 
of  arbitration  are  inter-Grecian  rather  than  inter- 
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national ;  for  the  Greeks  considered  themselves  as  members  oC 
one  and  the  same  family,  differing,  it  may  be  in  importance 
and  in  worldly  station,  but  nevertheless  possessing  a  common 
origin  and  a  common  ideal.  They  could  therefore  submit  in* 
ternational  disputes  to  other  members  of  the  family,  whereas 
they  would  have  scorned  to  permit  the  stranger  a  voice  in  the 
settlement.  Members  of  one  and  the  same  family,  they  met 
as  equals,  and  to  preserve  this  equality,  it  was  essential  th&t 
each  city  should  maintain  its  independence,  and,  in  last  resort, 
the  sword  rather  than  law  was  deemed  essential.*  Great  polit- 
ical questions  were  therefore  excluded  and  disputes  submitted 
to  arbitration  chiefly  concerned  matters  of  religion,  commerce, 
boundaries,  the  possession  of  contested  territory,  eapeciaDy 
of  the  numerous  islands  in  the  Grecian  seas.  The  following 
paragraph*  from  M^rignhac  instances  arbitration  under  these 
various  headings: 

In  the  time  of  Solon,  five  Spartans  were  chosen  to  decide 
between  the  Athenians  and  the  Megarians,  on  the  subject  of  the 
possession  of  the  Island  of  Salamis.  About  the  year  416  B.  C, 
Argive  judges  acted  as  arbitrators  as  to  certain  islands  of  which 
the  CimoUans  and  the  Melians  disputed  the  ownership.  The 
Etolians  rendered  an  arbitral  sentence  on  a  question  of  boundary 
between  the  cities  of  Melite  and  Pera,  in  Thcssaly.  Themis- 
tocles  determined  a  dispute  beween  the  Corinthians  and  the 
Corcyrcpans  about  Leucas,  deciding  that  the  peninsula  should  be 
held  in  common  upon  the  payment  of  twenty  talents  by  the 
Corinthians.  During  the  reign  of  Antigone  the  inhabitants  of 
Lebedos,  having  been  forced  to  leave  their  country,  settled  in 
Teos ;  and  certain  questions  which  arose  between  the  old  and  the 


*  On  peut  donncr  des  examples  encore  plus  nets  de  ce  culte  pour  1a  force. 
Dans  une  conference,  un  M^garien  £levait  U  voU:  "Mon  ami,  mterrompt 
Lysandre,  tes  parolcfl  aunuent  besoin  d'une  villel"  Autre  declaration 
de  principes  du  mdme  Lysandre,  lors  d'une  discussion  de  frontidres,  les 
Aliens  osent  soutenir  que  leurs  rai^ons  sont  les  meilleures:  "Colui  qui  est 
le  plus  fort  avoc  cet  argument-l&>  r6fond  notro  homme  en  montrant  son 
6p^  raisonne  mieux  que  tous  les  autres  sur  les  Umites  des  territoirea." — 
Revon'B  L' Arbitrage  International:  son  paas^  son  Present,  son  Aveair  (1893) 
p.  92. 

^  M^rignhae:  Traits  Th^orique  et  Pratique  de  1 'Arbitrage  Intemational, 
as  translated  by  Moore,  in  International  Arbitratioos.  Vol.  V.  p.  4832. 
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people  of  the  latter  city  were  adjusted  by  the  city  of  Mity- 
leoe,  appointed  as  arbitrator  by  the  King  Antigone.* 

(Partiea  may  bind  themselves  to  arbitrate  disputes  already 
tn  existence  or  they  may  agree  to  submit  past  or  future 
controversies  to  arbitratioy  The  agreement  to  arbitrate  is 
technically  known  as  ^^eclause  cmipromissoire^  the  actual 
submission  of  the  case  is  embraceoin  the  compromis.  By 
the  agreement  to  arbitrate  the  parties  are  bound  to  submit 
the  case  when  it  arises.  The  compromis  gives  effect  to  the 
agreement,  defines  the  issues  to  be  arbitrated,  and  determines 
the  procedure.  The  instances  taken  from  Greek  history  are 
not  merely  important  as  showing  the  application  of  arbitrnr 
tion  to  a  variety  of  subjects,  but  as  proof  that  the  Greeks 
tmdcrstood  the  function  of  the  arbitral  clause  and  developed 
and  employed  the  system  of  procedure  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  arbitrations  of  the  present  day. 

For  example,  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  friendship  and  alliance 
for  fifty  years  concluded  418  B.C.  between  Argoa  and  Lacede- 
monia,  it  was  provided  that  if  a 

dispute  arises  between  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus 
or  outside  of  it,  whether  it  be  a  question  of  frontiers  or  some 
other  subject  an  arbitration  shall  be  had.  If.  among  the  allied 
cities,  there  are  some  who  cannot  get  along  together,  the  dispute 
rhatl  be  taken  before  a  thirdneutralcity,chosen  for  the  purpose 
by  common  agreement. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  perfect,  that  is  to  say,  unlim- 


*Iei  oaas  avoos  uoe  affaire  coloniale  et  de  plus,  une  condemnation 
pieOftiare  comme  dans  larbitra^e  de  Geneve  apr^s  I'affaire  de  1' Alabama. 
—  VaUgire,  De  L' Arbitrage  iDtemational,  1898,  pp.  62-63. 

*  Aibitration  in  &U  iu  forms  derives  its  origin  from  the  free  consent  of  the 
Ptmcfs  in  dispute,  and  the  only  difference  between  the  so-called  compul- 
arfaitratioa  and  optional  arbitration  consists  in  the  circumstance 
tbe  eooMOt  i«  given  in  advance  in  the  former  case  while  in  the  latter 
it  m  grrcn  after  the  dispute  arises.  In  either  case  it  is  only  a  question  of 
a  MTtnign  act  on  the  part  of  the  Powers  at  variance,  which  by  no  means 
afleeU  the  independence  of  these  Powers  any  more  than  a  contract  con- 
«M«d  affeet*  the  independence  of  the  contracting  party. — Sir  Edward 
Pry*  L*  Dcuxi^me  ConMrence  Internationale  de  la  PaJx,  1907,  Vol.  II« 
Fim  Cgmmfaaimi,  Fifth  Sessioo. 
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ited  submission  to  arbitration.  There  is  no  reservation  of  any 
kind,  and  territorial  questions  which  have  been  so  fruitful  of 
international  disputes  and  have  been  the  fertile  causes  of 
war  in  the  new  world  as  well  as  in  the  old  are  to  be  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  an  indifferent  arbitrator  for  settlement. 
Another  example  may  be  cited,  which  refers  not  merely  to 
future  disputes  but  to  controversies  already  existing.  The 
cities  of  Hyerapj-tna  and  Priansus  stipulated  that 

in  regard  to  the  injuries  already  done  on  either  aide,  Enipan 
and  Neon,  the  cosmes  or  chief  magistrates  of  Crete,  should 
settle  the  disputes  arising  from  these  causes  before  a  tribunal 
selected  from  each  city.  In  regard  to  any  future  injuries  they 
should  commit  they  should  employ  lawyers  prescribed  in  the 
order  of  the  public  edict.' 

The  cosmes  were  also  to  indicate  the  city  from  which  both 
parties  should  choose  the  arbitrators. 
Passing  now  to  procedure.     It  appears,  to  quote  from  M^ 

rignhac,  that 

The  agreement  designated  the  arbitrator  and  the  subject  of 
the  litigation;  the  arbitrator  named  the  time  and  the  place  of 
the  decision,  and  the  parties  sent  commissioners  to  defend  their 
cause.  The  arbitrator,  who  was  bound  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  scrupulously  to  discharge  his  trust,  conducted  the 
business  with  religious  care,  heard  the  interested  parties,  and 
received  their  proofs.  The  sentence,  drawn  up  in  duplicate, 
was  usually  deposited  in  the  temples  or  other  public  places,  and 
both  sides  bound  themselves  by  oaths  to  execute  it.* 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Greeks  were  familiar  with  arbitration, 
that  they  frequently  employed  it  in  concrete  cases  as  they 
arose  and  bound  themselves  to  resort  to  it  for  the  settlement 
of  future  controversies,  and  that  they  so  skillfully  adapted 
private  arbitration  to  public  affairs  that  the  procedure  devised 
by  them  is  acceptable  and  satisfactory  at  the  present  day. 
Arbitration  was  a  distinctive  trait  of  the  Greek  race  and  was 
viewed  with  favor  both  by  historian  and  statesman!^  Thucy- 
dides  declared  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  attack  as  a  transgressor 

'  Moore' rt  Inlematiocal  Ai  bit  rat  ions,  Vol.  V,  p.  4823. 
*  M^rignhac:   Traits  Thtorique  et  Pratique  de  I'Arbitrage  Int^niAtionAl, 
aa  traaalated  in  Moore's  International  Arbitralioos,  Vol.  V,  p.  4823. 
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him  who  offers  to  lay  his  grievance  before  a  tribunal  of  arbi- 
Uation;"  Aristides  praised  Pericles  because  to  avoid  war  he  is 
wilUng  to  accept  arbitrators,  and  Aeschines,  in  his  oration 
against  Ctesiphon,  commended  Philip  of  Macedon  because  he 
was  ready  to  refer  his  controversies  with  the  Athenians  to 
^any  impartial  state. 

^B  If  arbitration  was  practically  unknown  in  Asia,  and  if  it 
Hwas  only  resorted  to  by  the  Greeks  for  the  settlement  of  con- 
^troversies  of  secondary  importance,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  it  was  approved  in  theory  or  applied  in  practice  by  ancient 
Rome ;  for  the  great  Republic  not  only  looked  upon  the  for- 
eigiier  as  an  inferior  but  dreamed  of  the  day  when  he  might 
be  subject  to  its  power.  Treaties  of  peace,  of  friendship  and 
of  alliance  were  indeed  made  with  foreign  peoples^  but  in  the 
hope  of  ultimate  subjection. 

Considered  as  inferiors,  Rome  neither  could  nor  would  sub- 
nut  to  their  decision,  and  when  the  Rhodians  proposed  media- 
tioii  to  keep  Perseus  on  the  throne,  the  Senate  received  the 
proposition  with  sovereign  contempt,  and  Titus  Livius  says 
that  even  in  his  time  the  recollection  of  the  incident  excited  in- 
dignation. The  conception  of  independence  was  necessarily 
repugnant  to  a  nation  aspiring  to  universal  domination,  and 
the  only  equality  recognized  was  the  equality  of  the  inferiors 
iftmong  themselves.  In  such  conditions  arbitration  was  im- 
[{>O0Bible,  and  the  only  remedy  open  to  the  inferior  was  petition 
for  the  redress  of  grievances.  To  quote  again  rather  than  to 
paraphrase  Merignhac: 


The  Senate  at  first,  the  Emperor  finally,  as  absolute  arbi- 
'tratore  of  all  claims,  gave  audience  to  all  deputies  of  peoples  who 
'  petitions  to  present,  and  who  came  as  suppliants  to  ask  for 
!,  for  example,  against  the  exactions  of  the  governors  of 
races.  They  were  also  the  natural  judges  of  conflicts  which 
ight  arise  between  the  different  peoples  subject  to  Roman 
authority.  And  the  custom  of  taking  the  Senate  as  arbitrator 
even  introduced  among  indep)endent  nations,  who  were 
fascinated  by  the  splendor  of  the  Roman  name.  But  it  does  not 
nam  that  the  Romans  played  the  rdle  of  arbitrator  in  very  good 
faith,  and  their  behavior  might  serve  as  a  precedent  for  La 
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Fontaine's  fable,  The  Oyster  and  the  Advocates.  In  one  cue 
the  Romans  were  arbitrators  of  some  question  of  boundary 
between  the  Aricans  and  the  people  of  Ardea,  and  they  decided 
the  point  at  issue  by  seizing  the  disputed  territory  themaelves. 
There  was  a  similar  case  about  ISO  B.  C.  between  Nola  and 
Naples.  Cicero  justly  condemns  this  course,  which  he  styles 
miserable  trickery.^ 

jAs  an  institute  of  public  law,  arbitration  was  scoraed  by  the 
RoRIans  as  inconsistent  with  an  ambition  in  which  justice 
played  no  part.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  in  private 
law  arbitration  was  highly  regarded,  developed  and  refined 
80  that  the  rules  and  regulations  framed  by  Roman  jurists  and 
applied  in  private  litigation  form  a  safe  and  sure  guide  for  the 
settlement  of  controversies  between  independent  states  of 
the  present  day.'] 

3.    Arbitration  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  Jay's  Teeatt 

(1794) 

Although  examples  of  abitration  are  not  wanting,  indeed 
they  are  frequent  in  the  middle  ages,  conditions  essential  to 
systematic  arbitration  did  not  exist.  The  spiritual  headship 
of  the  Church  undoubtedly  made  for  peace  and  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  controversies,  for  the  voice  that  bade  Peter  put 
up  his  sword  was  the  voice  of  peace.  But  the  supremacy  of 
the  Church  was  rudely  shaken  by  the  Reformation.  Admit- 
ting, however,  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Church,  its 
claim  to  temporal  sovereignty  brought  the  Church  face  to  face 
with  the  Empire  which  claimed  and  asserted  temporal  over- 
lordship.  The  unseemly  contest  of  centuries  between  Church 
and  Empire  in  which  the  sword  was  freely  drawn  and  used 
was  not  an  edifying  spectacle,  and  the  example  of  Pope  and 
Emperor  influenced  a  world  not  over-inclined  to  peace  and  the 
ways  of  peace.  The  independence  and  consequent  equality 
of  states  found  no  place  in  the  theory  or  practice  of  the  Middle 


Moore'a  InlernatioDal  Arbitrations,  Vol.  V,  pp.  4S24-4825. 
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gea,  and  foreign  intercourse  was  based  upon  arrogance  rather 
than  upon  the  desire  of  justice.  The  supremacy  of  the  Church 
or  Empire  was  equally  inconsistent  with  independence  and 
equality,  and  arbitration  based  upon  independence  and  equal- 
ity arkd  a  desire  for  justice  could  not  flourish  in  an  atmosphere 
of  lawless  and  unrecognized  superiority. 
I  The  rftle  of  the  Church  in  arbitration  is  more  marked  in  the 
period  of  its  decline  than  in  the  height  of  its  power  and  influ- 
ence, and  the  Empire,  hostile  alike  to  the  independence  and 
equality  of  the  Statei?,  was  rarely  chosen  as  arbiter  and  could 
not  iropoae  arbitration  upon  those  who  disputed  its  title  to 
supremacy. 

The  confusion,  not  to  say  anarchy,  of  internal  conditions 
reeulted  in  confusion  and  disorder  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  idea,  much  less  the  realization,  of  domestic  peace  based 
upon  a  respect  for  law  and  the  order  that  springs  from  its 
observance.  JAa  aptly  said  by  Professor  Moore, 


A  aCght  familiarity  with  history  suffices  to  show  that  the  pres- 
ervation of  international  peace  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent 
upon  the  preservation  of  domestic  peace.  Civil  disturbances 
not  oaly  produce  exceptional  measures,  which  in  turn  give 
fin  to  complaints  and  claims,  but  they  render  uncertain  the 
performance  of  internutioual  engagemszii^  and  sometimes  the 
feadjustment  of  interna tional>elations.' 7 

It  is  no  alight  tribute  to  the  reasonableness  and  efficacy  of 
arbitration  that  it  maintained  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of 
conflict  and  that  it  continued  fitfully  and  hesitatingly  the  tra- 
dition of  the  ancient  world.  It  is  rather  a  source  of  comfort 
•  and  consolation  to  its  partisans  that  it  did  not  wholly  pass 
away  from  the  minds  of  men,  and  if  its  application  was  rare  and 
its  instances  unimportant,  the  precedents  are  valuable  and 
full  of  hope  and  encouragement  as  evidence  of  the  strength 
and  vigur  of  the  principle. 

Tlicrefore  as  precedents,  I  shall  enumerate  briefly  and  in 

'  Moore'c  Afypliefttioo  of  the  Principles  of  Internationa]  Arbitration  on 
lb«  American  Continents,  in  the  AnnaU  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Poftiliaat  SimmI  SeicneM,  Vol.  22.  pp.  35,  42. 
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summazy  fonn  various  instanoes  of  arbitration  of  the  Middle 
Ages.* 

There  are  a  few  instances  of  arbitration  among  the  barba- 
rian tribes  before  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire.  For 
example,  the  Gepidse  proposed  arbitration  to  the  Lombards 
and  declared  it  unjust  to  use  violence  toward  those  who  de- 
mand a  judge.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostro-Goths,  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  kings  of  the  Herulians  and  Vamea  asking 
them  to  join  in  inviting  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  to  cease 
his  wars  against  the  Visigoths  and  to  accept  the  arbitration  ci 
the  united  kings — an  offer  accepted  by  Clovia. 
j  In  the  period  following  the  fall  of  Rome,  instances  of  arbi- 
tration exist  in  which  popes  and  bishops  of  the  Church  func- 
tioned as  arbitratqrsj  Emperors,  kings,  cities,  commissiom 
and  eminent  jurists  were  chosen  as  arbitrators  and  rendered 
acceptable  awards.    Of  each  of  these  in  turn. 

Innocent  III  declared  the  Pope  the  sovereign  mediator  on 
earth,  a  claim  inconsistent  with  arbitration,  for  the  Pope  in 
such  cases  would  act  as  sovereign  judge,  not  as  arbitrator,  and 
an  arbitration,  if  it  exist  at  all,  would  be  forced  not  voluntary. 

Alexander  III,  Honorius  III,  John  XXII,  and  Gregory 
XI  arbitrated  great  European  quarrels.  Alexander  VI  settled 
a  dispute  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  as  to  the  new 
world  by  drawing  an  imaginary  line  from  pole  to  pole. 
It  is  doubtful  if  this  latter  can  be  considered  a  case  of  arbitra- 
tion. After  the  sixteenth  century  the  kings  objected  to  the 
popes'  pretensions,  and  Clement  VIII,  made  arbitrator  of 
disputes  under  the  treaty  of  Vervins  (1598),  resigned  his  mis- 
sion owing  to  friction  with  Charles  Emanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  Gregory  XV  arbitrated  the  ques- 
tion of  the  forts  of  the  "  Valteline. "  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Clement  XI  served  as  umpire  between  Louis  XIV  and 
Leopold  I  who  were  arbitrators  under  Article  8  of  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick.' 

*  For  fuller  atatemeot  of  the  tostances  and  specific  references  to  soureei. 
seeMoore'a  International  Arbitrations,  Vol.  V,  pp.  482&-4S33. 
'0u  Mont,  oorpi  uiuversel  diplomatique,  VI ir,  1-98;  ScbmaUB.  corput 
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Instances  in  which  bishops  were  chosen  and  served  as  arbi- 
trators are  the  following: 

By  the  treaty  of  Nonancourt  (1177)  three  bishops  arbitrated 
between  Louis  le  Jeune  and  Henry  II  of  England  concerning 
some  fiefs.  In  1276  two  bishops  and  a  warrior  were  made 
jociges  between  the  kings  of  Hungar>'  and  Bohemia,  and  in 
1475  lxi\xi»  XI  and  Edward  of  England  referred  disputes  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  Count  Dunois  (for  Louis) 
&nd  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
(for  Edward). 

The  Emperors  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  aspired  to  be 
arbitrators,  but  as  their  claim  of  superiority  was  as  unaccept- 
able as  the  claim  of  the  Pope  to  temporal  supremacy,  the  in- 
Btanees  arc  rare  in  which  they  were  chosen  and  acted  as  arbi- 
tntore.  In  these  few  instances  everything  was  excluded 
that  would  imply  supremacy  over  other  monarchs.  In  1378 
the  Emperor  Charies  IV  went  to  Paris  to  decide  a  controversy 
between  France  and  England  under  these  conditions. 

It  is  stated  that  feudalism  with  its  system  of  vassalage  pre- 
diapOBed  the  vassals  to  accept  their  lords  as  judges,  but  the 
relation  of  suf>erior  to  inferior  was  fatal  to  arbitration  in  the 
broad  and  equitable  sense  of  the  word.  The  over-lord  ap- 
peared rather  as  judge  than  arbitrator  and  imposed  his  sen- 
(ttDice  upon  the  inferior.  The  same  objection  did  not  apply 
to  monarchs  who  recognized  each  other's  independence  and 
equality  and,  therefore,  kings  as  such  were  frequently  chosen, 
especially  the  kings  of  France.    St.  Louis  was  judge  between 

[cnry  II  of  England  and  his  barons  in  1263,  and  between 
Counts  of  Luxemburg  and  Bar  in  1268.    Philip  VI,  Charles 

\  Charies  VII,  Louis  IX  and  Louis  XI  served  as  arbitrators. 


publid  Academict,  No.  101 ;  Kluber  et  Ott,  Droit  des  gena  moderne  de 
S2.  456. 
treaty  of  Ryswick  referred  to  here  was  the  treaty  between  the 
and  France,  October  30,  1697.  Article  VIII  mibmittcd  the  claims  of 
of  Orleans,  as  to  certain  places  restored  to  the  Elector  Palatine. 
to  tbcir  Imperial  and  Most  Christian  Majesties,  and,  in  ease  they  could  not 
•fnt^  to  the  final  decision  of  the  Pope. — Moore,   Int.  Arb.  Vol.  V,   pp. 
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Other  monarchs  are  known  to  have  acted  as  arbitrators;  for 
example,  Henry  II  and  William  III  of  England. 

In  the  classic  examples  of  arbitration  Greek  cities  were  fre- 
quently chosen  as  arbiters,  and  the  tradition  was  continued 
in  the  Middle  Ages ;  for  example,  the  Republic  of  Hamburg  wu 
chosen,  by  the  treaty  of  Westminster  (Article  24),  to  act  as  arbi- 
trator between  Great  Britain  and  France  and  to  decide  the 
question  of  damages  on  both  sides  from  the  year  1640.'  The 
Grand  Council  of  Malines  in  1665  passed  upon  the  obligatioo 
of  a  debt,  called  the  debt  of  Hofyser  between  Frederick  William, 
of  Brandenburg,  and  the  States-General  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces, and  the^  States-General  arbitrated  controversies  relating 
to  the  fortified  places  and  auxiliary  points  between  France 
and  Spain  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  The  parliaments  of 
France,  *'renowned  for  their  wisdom  and  equity"  were  chosen 
to  settle  disputes  between  foreign  sovereigns. 

Commissions  of  arbitration  were  known  and  employed ;  for 
example,  it  seems  that  in  1299  certain  commissioners  were 
sitting  in  Paris 

to  redress  damages  done  to  merchants  of  various  nations  by  & 
French  admiral  within  the  English  seas.^ 

There  are  not  a  few  instances  of  arbitration  by  eminent 
jurists.  The  doctors  of  the  Italian  univeraties  of  Perugia  and 
Padua,  and  particularly  of  the  celebrated  University  of  Bo- 
logna, were  often  employed  as  diplomatists  or  arbitrators  to 
settle  conflicts  between  the  different  States  of  Italy.  The 
right  of  the  house  of  Famese  to  the  throne  of  Portugal  was 
decided  by  them.  Alciat,  one  of  the  most  famous,  decided 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  Principalities 
of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  in  France,  Jean  B^at,  councilor 
of  the  parliament  of  Dijon,  was  an  arbitrator  between  Spain 
and  Switzerland  in  relation  to  Franche  Comte  (1570). 


*■  De  Flassan,  III.  200.  (Article  XXV  t^»o  provided  for  the  nibmudoQ 
in  the  same  manner  of  a  question  as  to  the  poeecisinn  of  certain  forU  in 
America.— Mooie,  Int.  Arb.  Vol.  V.  p.  4828.) 

*HaU,  Int.  Law,  4th  ed..  147;  Moore.  Int.  Arb.,  Vol.  V.  p.  4881. 
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In  the  seventeenth  century  several  treaties  were  concluded 
proBciibing  recoune  in  clearly  defined  cases  to  arbitration. 
For  example,  in  the  treaty  of  1606  between  James  I  of  Eng- 
lazKl  and  Henry  IV  of  France  international  courts  of  commerce 
were  created,  to  consist  of  two  French  and  two  English  mer- 
chants to  be  chosen  in  Rouen  and  in  London,  to  act  as  local 
eoarts  on  complaints  of  citizens  of  the  foreign  country.  "  Lake 
establiahments "  were  to  be  made  in  the  cities  of  Bordeaux, 
and  Caen,  as  also  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

to  take  care  of  the  weights  and  measures  in  every  city  of  the 
one  and  the  other  Kingdom^  so  that  there  may  be  no  fraud  or 
aboBe  on  either  side. 

They  were  also  charged  to  prevent  fraud  and  abuse  and  to 
inspect  merchandise.*  In  1648  the  treaty  of  Miinster  pro- 
vi<ted  that  the  controversy  concerning  Lorrain  should  be 
referred  to  arbitrators,  and  in  1659  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees 
(anicles  108  to  110);  provided  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
minaooers  with  power  to  agree 

'^  concerning  all  things  to  be  yet  executed,  either  touching  the 
interests  of  the  said  lords  and  kings  or  the  interests  of  the  cora- 
moaaltiefl  and  private  persons,  their  subjects,  who  shall  have 
anything  to  demand  or  complaint  to  make  on  either  side," 
and  also  "to  regulate  the  limits  as  well  between  the  dominions 
and  countries  that  of  old  have  belonged  to  said  lords  and  kings, 
about  which  there  have  been  some  debates^  as  between  the 
dominions  and  lordships  that  are  to  remain  to  each  of  them,  by 
the  present  treaty,  in  the  Low  Countries;" 

and  in  case  they  should  be  unable  to  agree,  it  was  stipulated 
"arbitrators"  should  be  appointed  to  take  cognizance 
of  **  whatsoever  shall  remain  undecided  between  the  said  com- 
auniooens, "  and  that  the  "judgments"  rendered  by  the  arbi- 
trators should. "be  executed  on  both  sides  without  any  delay 
or  difficultyj  Articles  122  and  123  of  the  same  treaty  are 
cqwcially  interesting,   inasmuch  as  they   provide  that  the 

*  8«e.  for  A  •oinevhat  similftr  proviaioo  for  a  commerci&l  tribun&l,  Article 
XXI  of  the  treaty  between  Spain  and  the  Low  Countries,  aigned  at  Mun- 
■ter,  Jaaowy  30, 16i8.-Moore,  Int.  Arb.,  Vol.  V,  p.  4832. 
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high  contracting  parties  (Spam  and  France)  should  prose- 
cute their  claims  against  either  of  the  party's  allies  *'by  right, 
before  competent  judges,  and  not  by  force."* 

In  1656  Cromwell  and  the  King  of  Sweden  decided  to  sub- 
mit claims  under  the  treaty  of  Upsal  to  arbitrators.*  In  1672 
Charles  II,  in  declaring  war  against  the  United  Provincee, 
alleged  as  a  cause  the  refusal  to  send  commissioners  for  the 
regulation  of  trade  in  the  East  Indies.*  In  1679,  by  Artide  8 
of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  between  France  and  Great  Britain, 
provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  commissionen 
"to  examine  and  determine  the  rights  and  pretensions"  o( 
the  contracting  parties  "to  the  places  situated  in  Hudson's 
Bay."*  Article  10  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  between  France 
and  Spain  (1697)  provided  for  the  submission  to  arbitration 
of  the  question  of  the  possession  of  eighty-two  towns.*  Arti- 
cles 10  and  11  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  (1713)  provided  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners to  fix  the  boundaries  between  Hudson's  Bay  and 
the  places  appertaining  to  the  French  (Article  10),  and  to  adjust 
claims  made  by  the  subjects  of  each  country  against  the  other 
growing  out  of  various  incursions,  depredations  and  spolia- 
tions (Article  II).'  And,  finally,  the  treaty  of  Passarowits  of 
1718  between  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  Sultan  made 
provision  for  reference  to  commissions  of  all  controversies  which 
might  arise  "concerning  any  articles  of  this  armistice,  or  any 
other  thing."  (Article  9).  Article  5  of  the  same  treaty  provided 
that  commissioners  were  to  be  chosen  to  determine  the  limits 
of  "Dalmatia,  Erzegovina,  Albania,  and  the  Archipelago"  and 
Article  16  specified  in  broad  and  general  terms  that 

whenever  quarrels  and  animosities  arise  on  the  frontiers  by 
reason  of  murders  or  other  cause,  they  shall  be  decided  accord- 
ing to  equity  by  the  arbitration  of  the  governors  of  those 
borders.' 


'  Moore,  Int.  Art. 
»Ibid..  p.  4833. 
*  Ibid, 
«lbiiL 


Vol.  v.  pp.  4832-4833. 
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In  speaking  of  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  guidance  of  arbi- 
trators, M.  M^rignhac  says: 

If  wetbould  try  to  find  judicial  rules  that  governed  arbitra- 

tiosia  the  different  periods  at  wliich  we  have  glanced,  we  should 

discover  that  they  did  not  present  great  stability,  and  that  they 

Yttved  with  different  litigations.     The  choice  of  arbitrators  fell 

jfeoerAily  on  monarchs,  and  exceptionally  on  arbitral  cotninis- 

lioQs  or  private  indix-iduals.     A  period  was  sometimes  fixed 

[lither  for  the  meeting  of  the  arbitrators  (the  treaty  of  Vervins  of 

1598,  .\rticle  17,  p'ovided  that  it  should  take  place  in  six  months) 

for  for  the  rendering  of  the  decision  (the  Treaty  of  Westminster 

of  1655  allowed  six  months  and  a  half).     Sometimes  a  penal 

dause  was  inserted,  by  which  a  penalty  was  imposed  on  the 

party  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  decision;  for  example,  the 

treaty  of  the  9th  of  August  1475,  between  Louis  XI  and  Edward 

I^'.  prescribed  a  sum  of  three  million  francs.' 

The  procedure  likewise  varied  with  the  case,  but  usually 
lad  a  judicial  aspect;  for  example,  in  the  dispute  between  the 
Duke*  of  Savoy  and  Mantua  and  the  Marquis  of  Saluces, 
Qiaries  V  designated  certain  persons  to  examine  the  matter 
b  dispute,  to  take  testimony,  and  upon  their  advice  and  in 
accordance  with  the  evidence  found,  rendered  his  judgment. 
Uwyera  appeared  before  the  persons  designated  by  Charles 
V  to  argue  the  case  of  their  clients.  The  clause  compromis- 
Boin;,  that  is,  the  agreement  to  arbitrate  future  difficulties, 
docs  not  appear  to  have  been  frequent  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or, 
indeed,  in  later  times.     It  appears,  however,  to  have  been 

iiployed  by  the  commercial  cities  of  Italy  and  Switzerland.' 
i'vo  instances  may  be  cited :  In  a  treaty  of  alliance  concluded 
u>  1235  between  Genoa  and  Venice  there  is  an  arbitration 
dause  which  reads  as  follows: 


[f  a  difficulty  should  arise  between  the  aforesaid  cities,  which 
nnot  easily  be  settled  by  themselves,  it  shall  be  decided  by  the 
intratioa  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff;  and  if  one  of  the  parties 


*Quo!ed  rrom  Moore's  Int.  Art,.  Vol.  V.  p.  4829. 
'VuteJ,   U  Droit  des  gens.  L.  II,  C.  XXVIII,  sec.  329,  t.  II,  p.  68, 
W.  Uistoire  de  la  Coaf6deration  helvdtique,  de  A.  L.  by  WatteviUe.  L.  IV; 
Inl.  Arb.,  Vol.  V,  p.  4830. 
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violate  the  treaty,  we  agree  that  His  Holiness  shall  excommum- 
cate  the  offending  city.  ^  • 

In  the  *' Perpetual  Peace*'  of  1516  between  Francis  I  ud 
the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  following  clause  is  found: 

Difficulties  and  disputes  that  may  arise  between  the  suhjcctfi 
of  the  King  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  sball  h« 
settled  by  the  judgment  of  four  men  of  standing,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  named  by  each  party;  which  four  arbitrators  shall  hear, 
in  an  appointed  place,  the  parties  or  their  attorneys;  and,  if  tber 
shall  be  divided  in  opinion,  there  shall  be  chosen  from  the  neigh- 
boring countries  an  unbiased  man  of  ability,  who  shall  join  with 
the  arbitrators  in  determining  the  question.     If  the  matter  in 
dispute  is  between  a  subject  of  the  Cantons  and  Leagues  and  the 
Kling  of  France,  the  Cantons  will  examine  the  demand,  and,  if  it 
is  well  founded,  they  will  present  it  to  the  King;  but,  if  the  iOng 
is  not  satisfied  with  it,  they  may  call  the  King  before  the  arbitnr 
tors,  who  shall  be  selected  from  among  impartial  judges  of  the 
countries  of  Coire  or  of  Valois,  and  whatever  shall  be  decided  by 
the  aforesaid  judges,  by  a  judicial  or  amicable  sentence^  shall 
be  inviolably  observed  without  any  revocation.' 

It  is  thus  seen  that  arbitration  was  frequently  resorted  to  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  but,  although  the  instances  are  numerous, 
considered  by  themselves,  they  are  both  trifling  in  importance 
and  number  when  compared  to  the  multitude  of  controver- 
sies settled  by  the  sword.  If  examined  carefully  they  cannot 
be  said  to  be  arbitration  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  be-  ' 
cause  the  Church  in  the  height  of  its  power  imposed  ite  will 
upon  parties  in  controversy.  The  Papacy  was  in  reality  more 
of  a  mediator  than  an  arbiter.  The  distinction  between  these 
forms  of  peaceable  settlement  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
observed,  if  it  was  understood.  Indeed,  mediation  was  as 
coi^istent  with  a  claim  of  supremacy  as  arbitration  was  incon- 
sistent and  irreconcilable  with  the  claim  and  exercise  of  un-| 
limited  supremacy. 

In  the  same  way  the  emperor  was  more  of  a  mediator  th* 
an  arbiter,  and  to  exclude  his  intervention  as  mediation  it  wi 
necessary  to  limit  his  powers  in  the  individual  case  in  sucl 

>  Moore's  Int.  Arb.  Vol.  V,  p.  4830. 
"  n>id. 
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way  as  to  exclude  the  claim  and  exercise  of  supremacy  on 
one  hand,  and  the  position  of  mediator  on  the  other, 
conception  of  sovereignty,  regardless  of  clerical  and  im- 
srial  pretension,  the  recognition  of  the  equality  of  states, 
ipective  of  religious  preferences  or  forms  of  government, 
►nfiequent  upon  the  Reformation  and  the  treaty  of  West- 
i,  laid  the  foundations  indispensable  to  arbitration  in  the 
sense  of  the  word.  M.  Merignhac  is  therefore  justified 
theory  as  well  as  fact  when  he  states  and  illustrates  by 
:ample  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  arbitration 
noediation  before  the  seventeenth  century.  The  impor- 
tanoe  of  the  subject  and  the  necessity  of  the  distinction  justify 
a  further  quotation  from  this  distinguished  authority, 

I  In  1334  Philip  of  Valois  declared  himself  elected  judge,  nego- 
tiator, and  arbitrator  between  the  King  of  Bohemia,  the  Princes 
of  Germany,  and  the  E)uke  of  Brabant.  Sometimes  the  media- 
tion was  of  an  obligatory  nature,  owing  to  the  fear  in.spired  by 
the  njediator's  being  able  to  impress  his  views  by  force  of  arms. 
Thus  Henri  1 V  acted  a&  mediator  between  the  Republic  of  Venice 
and  Pope  Paul  V.  The  Pope  counted  on  Spain's  sustaining  him; 
but  Henri  IV,  in  order  to  oppose  the  forces  of  that  country, 
made  propositioas  to  the  Swiss  to  raise  ten  thousand  men;  so 
that  the  Pope  was  finally  obliged  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the 
French  King. 

But  from  the  yeir  J  595  we  find  the  distinction  between  media- 
tion and  arbitration  clearly  defined  by  the  French  ministers, 
who  interposed  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics,  who 
were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  blows  on  the  subject  of  the 
cxpulaion  of  Catholic  magistrates  from  Alx-la-Chapelle  and 
of  their  replacement  by  a  Protestant  magistracy.  '*  We  declare 
to  you/*  say  the  ministers  on  the  part  of  His  Nf  ajesty  (the  King 
of  France),  '*  that  he  has  no  design  of  prejudicing  the  authority 
and  the  rights  of  the  Emperor,  of  the  Empire,  of  any  prince, 
or  of  any  person;  and  in  order  that  the  pending  dispute  may  be 
discuBBed  in  an  easj' and  orderly  way,  we  invite  you  respectively 
to  depute  peaceable  and  dispassionate  men,  who  can  confer  with 
us  in  oU  confidence  and  safety,  and  we  will  listen  patiently  to 
whatever  they  may  say  and  propose,  not  as  judges  or  arbitrators, 
but  ag  mediaiars  and  amicable  compositors.*'  ^ 

In  view  of  the  classical  precedents  of  arbitration  and  the 


Quoted  from  Moore's  lot.  Arb.,  Vol.  V,  p.  4831 
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various  instances  of  its  application  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
its  conventional  recognition  in  treaties  between  powers  of 
influence  and  standings  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  arbi- 
tration as  such  seems  completely  to  have  disappeared  from  the 
public  law  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  his  Internationil 
I>aw,  published  in  1819,  the  distinguished  publicist,  Kliibcr, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  inte^ 
national  law,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  arbitration  had 
been  strangely  neglected  and  asked  the  pertinent  qucstioo: 

Why  do  we  never  go  back  to  arbitrators?  At  most  we 
accept  the  mediation  of  a  third  power,  but  this  is  usually  ineflFec- 
tual.  There  is  no  longer  anything  but  war,  so  to  speak,  which 
can  insure  the  inviolability  of  the  laws.* 

Rousseau  had  already  aziswered  the  query, 

Could  they  submit  themselves  to  a  tribunal  of  men  who 
boasted  that  their  power  was  founded  exclusively  on  the  sword, 
and  who  bowed  down  to  God  only  because  He  is  in  Heaven?' 

jArbitration  as  a  judicial  settlement  of  controversies  is 
opposed  to  force  in  every  form,  and  can  only  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  peace  when  the  disputants  arc  animated  by  a  desire 
to  do  justice  and  to  conform  themselves  to  its  dictat^7 

4.    Instances  op  Arbitration  from  Jay's  Treaty  (1794) 

t  Arbitration  in  the  sense  of  the  present  day  dates  from  Jayj 
Treaty  of  1794  in  which  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Sta^ 
bound  themselves  to  arbitrate  contested  boundary  claims 
(Article  5);  claims  preferred  by  British  creditors  (Article  6); 
and,  more  especially,  the  claims  of  American  and  British 
creditors  based  upon  "irregular  or  illegal  captures  or  condem- 
nations of  their  vessels  and  other  property"  (Article  7). 

Criticised  at  the  time  as  a  surrender  to  Great  Britain, 
its  commercial  provisions  denounced  as  wholly  inadequate, 


'  Droit  des  gens,  (31S,  note  a. 
'Moore,  Int.  Arb.,  Vol.  V,  p.  4829. 
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c&nicd  without  a  vote  to  spare  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
matter  of  appropriation  by  the  narrow  majority  of  three  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  due  to  the  timely  and  masterly 
Intervention  of  Fbher  Ames,  this  treaty,  which  ruined  the 
political  career  of  Jay  and  deprived  him  of  the  presidency  to 
he  seemed  defined,  is  not  only  the  vindication  of  Wash- 
's seJection  of  Jay,  and  an  adequate  testimonial  to  the 
ibility  and  legal  attainments  of  its  negotiator,  but  by  common 
eouent,  the  starting  point  of  international  arbitration.    As 
I  statesman,  were  other  evidences  lacking,  Jay  might  have 
been  content  to  rest  his  claim  to  remembrance  upon  the  treaty ; 
of  his  standing  as  a  jurist,  notwithstanding  his  elevated  posi- 
tion as  firet  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  the  treaty  is 
^cient  evidence.     On  a  higlier  and  broader  plane  as  a  friend 
of  peace  and  a  lover  of  his  kind,  the  treaty  is  and  always  will 
be  &o  imperishable  monument.    It  is  given  to  few  men  to  sign 
» treaty  which  recognises  the  independence  of  their  country 
fTjwty  of  September  3, 1783) ;  to  negotiate  a  treaty  which 
prwented  war  and  secured  the  blessings  of  peace  (Treaty  of 
17W);  and  to  devise  an  instrument  at  once  simple,  reason- 
tUc  and  fitted  both  in  theory  and  practice  to  diminish  war 
the  peaceful  and  judicial  settlement  of  international  con- 
(licte  (Trr^aty  of   1794,  Articles  5,  6,  7).     It  may  be  proper 
to  note  in  passing  that  the  son  was  worthy  of  the  father,  for 
the  proposal  to  insert  in  future  treaties  a  general  clause  to 
trate    diflBculties  arising  under  such  treaties,  to  which 
ical  effect  is  now  given,  is  found  in  William  Jay's  little 
on  War  and  Peace,  published  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
Qited  States  in  1842. 

Tlie  articles  in  Jay's  Treaty  to  which  reference  has  been 
provide  for  the  arbitration  of  outstanding  difficulties 
^  oeaos  of  mixed  commissions,  The  loosely  drawn  charters 
of  the  colonies,  granting  as  they  did  vast  tracts  of  territory, 
?*vc  rise  to  numerous  and  bitter  controversies  between  the 
wiloaies,  some  of  which  were  settled  by  the  Continental  Con- 
Sitaa,  others  by  means  of  the  cozmnisaon  of  arbitration  devised 
%  ibe  ninth  article  of  the  Confederation,  and  still  others 
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decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  m  soits 
to  which  states  of  the  Union  were  parties.  Jay,  himself,  was 
commissioner  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  its  controverej- 
with  Vermont,  and  was  therefore  familiar  in  practice  as 
well  as  theory  with  disputes  of  this  nature.  As  chief  justice 
of  the  United  States  he  woiJd  naturally  prefer  a  judicial  to  & 
diplomatic  settlement  of  such  controversies.  The  British 
Government  was  equally  familiar  with  the  settlement  of  dis- 
puted claims  by  mixed  commissions  and  in  several  treaties 
negotiated  by  Cromwell  as  I^ord  Protector,  ample  provision 
was  mafle  for  the  institution  of  such  commissions. 

The  first  of  Cromwell's  series  of  treaties  containing  an  agree- 
ment to  arbitrate  outstanding  difficulties  by  means  of  mixed 
commissions,  is  the  so-called  Treaty  of  Westminster  (April 
5,  1654)'  between  England  and  the  Netherlands.  Article  28 
of  this  remarkable  treaty  provides  that  the  losses  suffered 
by  the  seizure  and  detention  of  Enghsh  effects  in  Denmark 
since  May  18,  1652, 

"  shall  be  made  good  according  to  on  appraisement  to  be  made 
by  Edward  Winslow,  James  Russell,  John  Bex  and  William 
Van  der  Ouysen,  Arbitrators  indifferently  chosen,  as  well  on  tbe 
part  of  his  Highness  as  of  the  said  States-General  (the  Form 
of  Instrument  of  Arbitration  is  already  agreed  on)  to  examine 
and  determine  the  Demands  of  the  Merchants,  Masters  and 
Owners,  to  whom  the  said  Ships,  Effects,  and  Losses  appertain." 
Article  XXX  provides  for  the  appointment  of  four  commis- 
sioners **  to  examine  and  distinguish  all  those  losses,  and  injurys, 
in  the  Year  1611,  and  after  to  the  18th  of  May  1652  as  well  in 
the  East  indies,  aa  in  Greenland,  Muscovy,  Brazil^  or  wherever 
else,  either  party  complains  of  having  suffered  them  from  the 
other." 

In  case  of  failure  to  adjust  the  differences  within  the  period  of 
three  months,  the  article  provided  for  their  aubmission  *'  to  the 
Judgment  and  Arbitration  of  the  Protestant  Swiss  Cantons,' 


*  A  General  CoUection  of  Treatya  of  Peace  and  Cx>mnierGe  (1732).  Vol 
III,  pp.  7i>-79 ;  Jenkmson'a  CoUection  of  all  the  Treaties  of  Peace,  Allianoe 
and  Commerce,  between  Great  Britain  and  other  Powers  (1758),  Vol.,  pp. 
44,  et  8cq. 

'  It  was  provided  by  a  subsequent  agreement  that  the  cases  undeter- 
mined by  the  commissioners  should  not  be  referred  to  the  Swias  Cantoni 
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shall  be  requir'd,  by  the  Instrument  already  agreed  on,  to 
[me  thjit  Arbitration  in  such  Case  and  to  delegate  Commis- 
>nfl  of  like  nature  for  the  same  purpose^  so  instructed  that  they 
all  give  Judgment  within  the  six  months  next  following  the 
p>ation  of  those  three  months;  and  whatsoever  such  Com- 
donflr  or  the  major  part,  shall  determine  within  the  said  six 
iths,  shall  bind  both  Parties,  and  be  well  and  truly  per- 


e  treaty  thus  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  mixed 

mission  to  be  composed  of  two  competent  persons,  selected 

each  of  the  contracting  parties,  in  the  hope  that  they  would 

h  an  agreement  and  thus  terminate  the  difficulty;  but 

templating  their  inability  to  agree,  the  treaty  provides  for 

be  flubmissioD  to  the  arbitration  of  a  neutral  power. 

The  commission  delivered  its  sentence  concerning  the  Eng- 

h  shipe  and  effects  seized  and  detained  in  the  dominions 

the  King  of  Denmark,  since  the  18th  of  May,  1G52  (Article 

D,  oo  July  31,  1654,'  and  on  August  30,  1654,  the  com- 


,  but  abould  be  referred  and  resubmitted  to  the  judgment 
ttrbitratiou  of  the  commissioner  "who  pubtistn-d  the  said  award  and 
litiBtiaa  [of  August  30,  1654]  or  of  others  who  shall  be  nominated  and 
Mtitut«d  on  both  sides." — Jenkinson's  Treaties,  pp.  60-68. 
■  Wboi  after  the  recital  of  bo  much  of  the  said  treaty  as  relates  hereto, 
that  the  merchants  bad  conformed  to  the  methods  prescribed,  and  the 
E^dward  Winslow,  James  Russelt,  John  Bex,  and  William 
Cniyaea,  examined  and  duly  deliberated  upon  the  matters  before 
,  the  aaid  oommisaioners,  do  under  their  hands  and  seals  deter- 
tide  and  finally  pronounce,  that  the  damages  so  often  mentioned, 
to  97,973  pounds  and  ten  pence,  ]&wful  money  of  England:  and 
;ly  eo  taxed  and  liquidated,  and  do  therefore  decide  and  pro- 
ibe  said  Lords  the  States*  General  shall  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid 
of  97,973  pounds  and  ten  pence,  lawful  English  money  in  London, 
lae  of  the  respective  owner,  to  such  perwn  or  persons  as  his  High* 
Lord  Protector  shall  appoint,  within  twenty-five  days  after  thia 
sward. 

ladone.  In  witness,  &c. 

B' — That  we  the  eommiasionera  do  find  that  the  sum  of  5000^  ster- 

aoA  20.000  rixdoUars.  amounting  together  to  the  siun  of    lO.OOOZ. 

it  paid,  which  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  28th  article  is  to  be 

ia  part  oi  payment  of  the  above  sum,  declared  as  above  men- 


iV  Tmtitt.  Vol.  I,  pp.  50-61 


In  witnesB,  &c. 
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missioners  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  thirtieth  article  to 
appraise  the  losses  of  the  East  and  West  India  GomptnicB 
delivered  a  careful,  detailed  and  definitive  sentence.' 

The  treaty  with  Holland  was  not  an  isolated  example  d 
Cromwell's  wisdom  in  settling  mtemational  controversies  by 
judicial  and  therefore  peaceable  means;  for  example,  the  treaty 
of  Westminster  of  July  10,  1654,  between  En^and  and  P<n^ 
tugal,  provided  that  "Demands  on  account  of  Loeses  shaD 
be  referred  to  Arbitration  for  Satisfaction"  and  constitated 
a  comnussion,  composed  of  two  Englishmen  and  two  Pcvto- 
guese,  to  sit  at  London  on  the  20th  of  July,  1654,  and  to 
deliver  their  sentence  on  or  before  the  first  Day  of  Septem- 
ber. In  case  of  failure  to  agree,  the  cases  undetenmned  were 
to  be  referred  '*to  such  Member  of  the  Lord  Protector's  Privy 
Council  as  the  said  Lord  Protector  shall  nominate/'  vrtioBe 
decision  was  to  be  final  and  decisive.' 

Article  24  of  the  treaty  of  Westminster  of  November  3, 
1655,  between  Cromwell  and  Louis  XIV,  provided  thai 
"Whereas  since  the  Year  1640  many  prizes  have  been  taken 
at  Sea  and  both  Nations,  their  People  and  Subjects,  have 
suffered  many  Losses,  'tis  agreed  that  three  Commission's 
shall  be  appointed  on  both  sides"  to  settie  the  controversies 
at  London,  and  in  case  of  their  inability  to  agree  within  mx 
months  and  a  fortnight,  the  City  of  Hambui^  was  to  be  re- 
quested to  delegate  commissioners,  whose  arbitration  was  to  be 
final  and  their  award  made  within  four  months.*  Article  25 
is  of  special  interest  to  the  American  public,  for  it  provides 
that  the  right  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the  three 
forts  of  Pentacost,  St.  John,  and  Port  Royal  in  America  shall 
be  determined  by  the  same  commissioners.  We  thus  are 
afforded  the  pleasing  spectacle  of  Louis  XIV  at  the  very  be- 

'  The  complaints  of  the  litigating  parties  are  set  forth  at  length  in  Jen- 
kinson's  Treaties,  Vol.  I,  pp.  61-66. 

'  A  General  Collection  of  Treatys,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  106,  et  seq.;  Jeaokinsoo's 
Treaties,  Vol.  I,  pp.  71-75, 

'  A  General  Collection  of  Treatys,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  157,  et  seq.;  Jenkinsoo's 
Treaties,  Vol.  I,  pp.  81-86. 
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gmning  of  his  career  submitting,  under  the  influence  of  Crom- 
well, to  arbitration. 

And,  finally,  by  .\rticlc  7  of  the  Treaty  of  Westminster  of 
July  15^  165G,  between  Cromwell  and  Sweden,  it  was  provided 
that  three  commissioners  shall  be  delegated  and  deputed  on 
Cftch  side  to  adjust  the  differcncefo  and  to  settle  the  losses 
^riaing  from  cjfipture  during  the  war  between  England  and 
etherlands.' 

cse  various  treaties  of  arbitration  negotiated  by  Crom- 
well do  bdeed,  to  quote  the  language  of  the  tory  Jenkinson 
(first  Lord  Liverpool), 

illustrate  the  bright  side  of  this  man,  who  in  the  Ught  theae 
particulars  shew  him,  is  worthy  imitation;  therefore  those  who 
write  or  speak  of  him  with  an  invidious  warmth,  should  consider, 
that  if  these  facte  be  true,  and  that  they  cannot  shew  the  same 
in  behalf  of  their  favorite  kings,  what  aterrible  sarcasm  it  is  upon 
them,  that  a  man  whom  they  viUify  and  abuse,  ia  proved  to  be 
infinitely  wiser  and  honester  than  either  such  kings,  or  their 
advocates;  and  consequently  in  abusing  him,  express  their  con- 
tempt for  virtue,  and  at  the  same  time  make  their  kings  less 
estimable  than  ihe  person  whom  they  would  have  wicked  be- 
yond expreasiorfrf 

And  in  speaking  of  the  convention  as  a  whole,  the  same 
learned  author  declares  that  the  "treaties  are  of  a  piece  with 
aU  the  rest  of  Cromwell's  negotiation,  and  speak  so  well  for 
themselves  as  not  to  need  illustration."' 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  submission  to  mixed  com- 
minions  of  disputed  claims  for  indemnity,  as  well  as  the  arbi- 
traiioD  of  disputed  territory,  was  long  familiar  to  English 
publicists  and  statesmen,  and  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the 
request  of  Jay  to  submit  the  boundary  disputes  and  the  claims 
ol  British  subjects  and  American  citizens  to  mixed  commi*- 
aoQS  should  find  favor  with  a  British  cabinet  in  which  Jenkm- 
lon,  the  chromcler  of  these  details,  was  an  honored  and  influ- 
eotial  member.    The  judicial  settlement  of  international  dis- 


'  A  OtDtnl  CoUeotioD  of  Treatys,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  169,  et  seq. 
Tt^iim,  Vol.  1,  pp.  9»-l01. 

*  Iwilfif^nn'n  Treaties,  Vol.  I,  p.  68. 
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put«s  is  in  the  blood  of  the  Saxon,  and  arbitration  is  in  no 
small  sense  the  gift  of  the  English-speaking  world. 


5.    Composition  of  the  Arbitral  Tribunal 

To  revert  to  Jay's  Treaty  of  1794  which  is,  as  previoualj 
stated,  the  starting  point  of  modern  arbitration.  Article  V 
provided  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  should 
each  appoint  a  pommissioncr  and  should  agree  upon  a  third. 
In  case  of  their  inability  to  agree,  each  should  propose  the 
name  of  a  person  and  from  the  two  names  so  proposed  one 
should  be  drawn  by  lot  in  the  pi*e^ence  of  the  original  com- 
missioners. The  commissioners  were  to  decide  according  to 
the  evidence  submitted  to  them  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  '*what  river  is  the  river  St.  Croix%  intended  by 
the  treaty"  (of  1783),  and  on  October  25,  1798,  the  coramia- 
sioners  rendered  an  award  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  holding  that 
the  Schoodiac  was  the  river  intended  under  the  name  of  the 
St.  Croix. 

Article  IV  of  the  Treaty  of  1783  provided  that 

creditors  on  either  side  shall  meet  with  no  lawful  impediment 
to  the  recovery  of  the  full  value  in  sterling  money,  of  all  boM 
fide  debts  heretofore  contracted; 

but,  notwithstanding  this  stipulation,  certain  of  the  United 
States  had  interposed  impediments  to  the  collection  of 
British  debts.  To  settle  the  unfortunate  controversy,  which 
reflected  not  a  little  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States, 
Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  1794  provided  that  five  commw- 
sioners  were  to  be  appointed,  two  by  Great  Britain,  two  by  the 
United  States,  and 

the  fifth  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  other  four;  and  if  they 
should  not  agree  in  such  choice,  then  the  commissioners  named 
by  the  two  parties  shall  respectively  propose  one  person,  and  of 
the  two  names  so  proposed,  one  shall  be  drawn  by  lot,  in  the 
presence  of  the  four  original  commissioners." 

The  subject  was  in  itself  difficult,  and  its  settlement  required 
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^■ftiienoe  and  no  small  degree  of  tact.  The  British  commission- 
Hn  were  lamentably  wanting  in  these  qualities,  and  the  Ameri- 
^Van  members  withdrew  from  the  commisfiion.  By  the  Treaty 
of  January  8,  18()2,  the  British  Government  accepted  the 
lump  sum  of  £600,000  in  satisfaction  of  its  demands.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  arbitration  under  Article  V  was  unimportant, 
and  that  the  commission  constituted  by  virtue  of  Aiticle  VT 
failed  miserably  to  settle  the  controversy  submitted  to  it. 

TTje  success  and  the  importance  of  the  treaty  depended  upon 
Article  VII,  which  stated  that 

Whereas  ....  divers  merchants  and  others,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  ....  have  sustained  considerable  losses 
and  damage  during  the  war  lK»twcen  Great  Britain  and  France 
br  reason  of  irregular  or  iliegai  captures  or  condemnations  of 
iheir  vessels  and  other  property,  under  color  of  authority  or 
commissions  from  His  Maje.sty,  and  that  from  various  circura- 
fftanoes  belonging  to  the  said  cases^  adequate  compen8atian  for 
the  losses  and  damages  so  sustained  cannot  now  be  actually 
obtained,  had,  and  received  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial 
proceedings;  it  is  agreed,  that  in  all  such  cases,  where  adequate 
compensation  cannot,  for  whatever  reason,  be  now  actually 
obtained,  had,  and  received  by  the  said  merchants  and  others, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  full  and  complete  compensa- 

f'on  for  the  same  will  be  made  by  the  British  Government  to  the 
kid  complainants. 
To  determine  such  losses  and  damages,  five  commissioners 
w^rc  to  be  appointed  and  authorized  to  act  in  London,  who 
should  receive  testimony,  books,  papers  and  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  various  claims  submitted  and  decide  "the  claims  in 
queetiou  according  to  the  merits  of  the  several  cases,  and  to 
Hju.<(tice,  equity  and  the  laws  of  nations."     It  was  provided  fur- 
^Bhcr  that  the  award  of  the  said  commissioners  or  of  any  three 
Hrf  them  should  "in  all  cases  be  final  and  conclusive,  both  as 
H^  the  justice  of  the  claim,  and  the  amount  of  the  sum  to  be 
paid  to  the  claimant.^' 

The  article  contained  like  provisions  for  the  settlement  of 
claims  of  British  subjects  for  the  losses  and  damage  sustained 

by  reasoD  of  the  captiu^  of  their  vessels  and  merchandise, 
within  the  limita  and  jurisdiction  of  the  States  and  brought 
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into  the  porta  of  the  same,  or  taken  by  vessels  originally  armed 
in  ports  of  the  said  States. 

The  five  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  as  provided 
in  Article  VI ;  that  is  to  say,  two  by  each  of  the  contracting 
parties  and  the  fifth  by  agreement  or  by  lot.  The  four  com- 
missioners were  unable  to  agree.  In  accordance  with  th« 
usual  practice  in  such  cases,  each  side  would  have  presented 
the  name  of  a  partisan,  but  in  order  to  secure  impartiality  etch 
side  presented  a  list  of  four  names  from  which  list  the  other 
side  selected  a  name  and  from  these  two  one  was  drawn  by 
lot.  The  name  of  Col.  Trumbull  was  selected  by  this  ingenious 
method.  The  American  commissioners  were  Christopher  Gow 
and  William  Pinkney,  thr'  distinguished  lawj'er.  The  British 
commissioners  were  John  NichoU,  a  very  eminent  civilian 
(afterwards  succeeded  by  Maurice  Swabey),  and  John  Anstey. 
The  fifth  commissioner,  Col.  Trumbull,  the  well  known  artist, 
had  been  Mr.  Jay's  secretary  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty. 

The  commission  was  completely  successful.  The  cases  pre- 
sented involved  contraband,  the  rights  and  duties  of  neu- 
trals, the  right  of  the  commission  to  determine  its  competency, 
and  jurisdiction,  and  the  finality  of  decisions  of  prize  courts 
Important  in  themselves,  the  opinions  of  the  commissioners 
are  remarkably  careful  and  profound  specimens  of  legal  reason- 
ing. Pinkney's  opinion  in  the  case  of  the  Betsey  (1)  on  tht* 
alleged  finality  of  the  decisions  of  prize  courts  was  regarded  as 
a  masterpiece  at  the  time  of  its  delivery  and  is  a  classic  in  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats.'  The  commissioners  not  only  justi- 
fied their  apjx>intment  by  settling  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
countricj*  difficult  and  intricate  questions  of  international 
law,  but  the  result  of  their  labors  showed  the  possibilities  of  a 
commission  composed  of  competent  jurists.  The  superiority 
of  a  mixed  commission  thus  com]X}sed  to  a  commission  com- 
posed of  diplomats  was  patent  and  undeniable. 

The  composition  of  tht  tribunal,  however  effective,  is  sub- 
ject to  serious  criticism,  for  the  fifth  commissioner,  who  might 

>  Moore.  iDt.  Aj-b.,  Vol.  in,  p.  3180. 
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be  called  upon  to  decide  the  question  submitted,  and  who  ac- 
tually did  decide  various  questions,  was  intended  to  be  a  sub- 
ject or  citizen  of  the  countries  in  litigation.  It  is  difficult  for 
tbe  umpire  in  such  cases  to  be  absolutely  impartial,  and  the 
ntggestion,  or,  indeed,  the  suspicion,  of  partiality  tends  to 
discredit  an  award.    As  M.  Renault  has  aptly  said: 

it  IS  important  in  the  highest  degree  that  justice  be  not  merely 
jofit,  but  that  it  appear  to  be  so.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  cannot  suppose  that  various  influences  have  made  them- 
•elves  felt  and  that  the  judge's  vote  took  an  account  of  considera- 
tioos  other  than  those  of  justice.  The  award  then  will  have 
not  only  the  effect  of  terminating  the  actual  controversy;  it 
will  have  an  unquestioned  moral  value. ' 


» 


If  the  commifsion  be  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
parties  in  controversy,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  justice  indispens- 
able that  the  umpire  shall  be  a  stranger  to  the  dispute. 

Opposed  to  the  mixed  commission  is  the  arbitration  of  a 
flogie  individual,  generally  a  sovereign,  to  whom  the  question 
«  submitted  for  settlement.    A  defect  of  the  mixed  commis- 
sion is  the  presence  of  citizens  of  the  parties  in  litigation^  and 
a  particular  fault  of  the  commissions  under  the  Jay  Treaty 
Was  that  the  umpire  was  to  be  a  citizen  or  subject  of  one  or  the 
kgftkpT  party.     Arbitration  by  a  sovereign  is  not  subject  to  this 
^HRlcism;  for  the  sovereign  chosen  as  arbiter  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  stranger  to  the  dispute,  and  his  judgment  on  this  account 

Pk  to  be  regarded  with  favor.  But  arbitration  by  a  sovereign 
nas  defects  peculiarly  its  own;  for  example,  the  entire  case  is 
submitted  to  him  without  argument,  and  he  decides  solely  on 
documentary  evidence  without  the  benefit  arising  from  the 
animated  discussion  of  counsel.  In  the  second  place,  the  sov- 
erdgn  is  rarely  competent  to  master  the  case  in  all  its  details, 
&Ad,  if  he  possesses  the  ability,  he  does  not  have  the  time  to 
sacrifice  legitimate  afTairs  of  state  to  the  controversies  of 
^H  strangers.    The  case  is,  therefore,  not  considered  by  the  sov- 

|^,...„.....«.— ....... 


*0e  Upr»cUle  et  Poliiu: 


RecueH  dea  Arbitrages  laternatioriftux,  Vol. 
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And,  finally,  the  political  situation  of  the  sovereign  requircB 
that  he  be  very  eircumHpect  in  his  judgment,  for  in  deciding 
the  case  he  does  not  wish  to  take  sides  or  to  injure  the  aen- 
sitiveness  of  either  Utigant,  nor  does  he  desire  to  estahlisb  & 
precedent  which  may  embarrass  him  or  his  country  in  th« 
future.  If  the  decision  be  correct,  it  docs  not  as  a  rule  sUt< 
the  reasoning  by  which  the  conclusion  is  reached,  and  while 
it  may  decide  the  immediate  controversy — there  is  but  one 
instance  of  an  award  of  a  sovereign  being  rejected — the  judg- 
ment is  of  little  or  no  value  as  a  precedent.*  The  strength  d 
the  nibced  commission,  on  the  contrary,  rests  in  the  reasoning 
by  which  the  conclusion  is  supported,  especially  in  Anglo- 
American  oommistfioiis,  where  (^aoh  judge  sets  forth  at  length 
the  principles  of  law  and  the  authorities  in  point  which  have 
led  him  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  reached.  Special  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  commission  under  Article  VII  of  the  Jav 


*  Arbitration  in  the  Btrict  sense,  as  by  ft  sovereign,  has  both  good  and 
bad  qualities.  In  his  sovf^reign  and  independent  capacity  the  arbitrator 
can  more  freely  pronounce  bis  sentence.  At  the  same  time  be  would  not 
care  to  lay  himself  or  his  ruling  open  to  critioiam,  and  so  his  award  would 
very  rarely  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  grounds  or  principles 
upon  which  it  was  baaed.  Many  important  questions  of  law  have  beeB 
involved  in  some  of  the  oases  of  arbitration  by  sovereigns;  thus,  the  leg&l 
effecis  of  military  occupation  in  the  dispute  which  arose  between  Grest 
Britain  and  the  United  States  as  to  the  interpretation  of  Article  I  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  ( December  24 » 1814),  when  Alexander  I  of  Russia  arbitrated, 
limits  of  the  power  of  an  arbitrator  as  to  disputed  territory  in  the  north- 
eastern frontier  case,  the  decision  of  William  I  of  Holland  being  rightly 
repudiated,  because  he  disregarded  the  terms  of  the  reference;  the  ques- 
tion of  blockade  in  the  Portcndic  affair  (1843),  the  award  of  Frederic  Wfl- 
liaiii  IV  of  Prussia  not  being  supported  by  stated  reasons  or  principles: 
the  effects  of  declaration  of  war  in  regard  to  the  responsibility  of  a  beUig- 
rent  towards  hij;;  adversary  iu  the  arbitration  by  Queen  Victoria  t>etween 
France  and  Mexico  ( 1844) ;  the  effect  of  declaration  of  war  as  to  confiscation, 
Wilham  111  of  Holland  arbitrating  between  France  and  Spain  (1852):  the 
responsibility  of  a  neutral  State  for  belligerent  hostilities  in  its  territorial 
waters,  in  the  r<enerai  Armstrong  case,  Louis  Napoleon  arbitrating  between 
the  United  States  and  Portugal  (1852).  Some  of  these  awards  have  been 
severely  criticised,  but,  nevertheless,  they  all  have  important  bearing  on 
the  progress  of  international  law. — PhilUpson's  Studies  in  International 
Law,  pp.  20-22. 
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,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  to  the  Anglo-American  com- 
on  of  1853. 
Tlie  presence  in  the  commission  of  citizens  or  subjects  of  the 
igating  parties  questions  in  advance  the  impartiality  of  the 
ard,  and  while  the  fear  of  this  may  cause  the  commissioner 
fortify  his  decision  by  principle  and  precedent,  he  is,  in  no 
lall  sense  of  the  word,  regarded  as  an  advocate.     If  the 
pire  belongs  to  either  of  the  contending  parties,  the  sus- 
picion  is  strengthened.     There  was  great  danger  that  this 
^ethod  of  constituting  commissions  might  discredit   in   no 
"1  measure  the  cause  of   arbitration.^ 
An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  impartiality  of  the  com- 
ttission  by  a  provision  that  a  commissioner  should  be  appointed 
^y  each  of  the  contending  parties,  and  in  case  of  their  disagree- 
ent  reference  to  a  sovereign  as  arbitrator.*    But  this  experi- 
nt  failed  to  commend  itself  either  in  theory  or  practice 
d  has  been  abandoned. 

In  the  next  place,  the  commission  was  formed  by  an  equal 
lumber  of  citizens  of  the  contending  parties,  each  of  whom 
ippointed  an  arbitrator,  from  which  two  one  was  chosen  by 
'  This  innovation  was  unsatisfactory,  as  wa^  also  the 
^»pointment  of  an  umpire  by  a  sovereign  designated  in  the 
treaty,  to  whom  the  two  commissioners  should  present  their 
.differcBces.*  And  yet,  however  inadequate  the  machinery, 
idea  which  suggested  the  innovation  was  just,  namely, 
hat  the  ultimate  decision  should  not  de(>end  upon  citizens 
subjects  of  the  contending  countries,  but  upon  a  disinter- 

party. 
The  arbiter,  it  would  seem,  should  take  part  in  the  pro- 
eedin^s  from  the  beginning,  otherwise  delay  is  inevitable. 

>  De  LflpradicUe  et  Politis:  Recueil  des  Arbitrages  IntematiooAUx,  Vol. 
KP39 

'  Tnmty  at  Ghent  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  Deo- 
lb«r  24.  1814. 

'  Mixed  Commission  of  1826. 

'Mixed  Commiaion  of  1842  and  the  CommisBion  of  1844  for  the  settle- 
Bt  at  the  Portendic  incident. — Dc  Lapradclle  et  Politis:  Recueil,  Vol. 
,  pp.  512-644. 
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Therefore,  the  modem  tendency  is,  in  cases  in  which  a  mixed 
commission  is  appointed,  to  select  the  umpire  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  or  to  permit  his  selection  by  the  commiasionera 
from  among  disinterested  parties,  so  that  the  casting  vote 
shall  carry  with  it  no  suggestion  or  suspicion  of  partiality. 

It  is  essential,  however,  to  the  success  of  the  commissioii, 
that  its  members  be  competent  lawyers,  not  diplomats,  B8 
law  is  to  be  applied,  not  compromised ;  for,  to  quote  again 
M.  Renault, 

international  arbitration  will  only  be  developed  seriously  io 
absolutely  leaving  the  field  of  politics  and  diplomacy,  where  it 
was  long  confined,  to  repose  in  the  judicial  field,  which  it  h« 
only  entered.  It  is  on  this  sole  condition  that  confidence  will  be 
inspired  in  governments  and  people;  that  it  will  offer  guaranteee 
especially  to  the  little  States,  too  often  the  \'ictima  of  political 
considerations.  The  arbiters  are  politiciaos,  diplomats,  magis- 
trates, jiuists  of  profound  learning.  They  are  in  the  highest 
degree  penetrated  by  interests  of  their  country,  as  is  natural, 
but  if  they  have  a  correct  view  only  of  the  sacred  character  of 
the  mission  confided  to  them,  they  ought  to  develop  a  judicial 
point  of  view  in  order  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  submitted  to 
them.' 

The  essentials,  therefore,  of  a  mixed  commission  arc,  that 
it  be  composed  of  jurists,  capable  lawyers,  not  diplomats; 
that  the  umpire  be  selected  from  a  neutral  coimtry;  that  he 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  from  the  beginning,  so  that  be 
may  benefit  by  the  arguments  and  discussion  and  that  bis 
vote  be  cast  in  the  fulhiess  of  knowledge. 

As  practical  examples  of  recent  and  highly  successful  arbi- 
trations in  which  the  national  element  was  represented  but 
was  controlled  by  the  presence  of  foreigners,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  Anglo-American  Mixed  Commission  of  1872,'  the 

>  De  LapradeUe  et  Politis:  Recueii  des  Arbitrages  IntematioDauz,  Vol. 
I.  p.  10. 

>  The  high  contracting  parttca  agree  that  all  claima,  other  than  the  Ala> 
bama  claims,  arisiag  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  between 
April  13,  1861,  and  April  9,  1866,  inclusive,  "ahall  be  referred  to  three 
oommiaoionerB,  to  be  appointed  in  the  following  manner,  that  is  to  oay: 
one  commissioner  shall  be  named  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
one  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  a  third  by  the  President  of  the  United 
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Arbitration  of  1872/  and  the  Bering  Sea  Arbitration 


le  ideal  tribunal  of  arbitration  would  be  one  before  which 
were  represented  by  competent  agents  and  counsel, 
composed  of  distinguished  jurists  selected  from  foreign 
ttriee  who  were  not  only  strangers  to  the  controversy  but 
d  no  intcreet  in  its  settlement.  They  would  be  arbitrators 
■le  highest  sense  of  the  word,  because  they  would  be  judges 
^cly  choeen  by  the  parties,  though  not  from  among  their 
or  subjects.  But  nations  seem  unwilling  to  exclude 
Ives  from  the  bench  and  entrust  their  controversies 
to  strangers. 

two  ideas  have  struggled  for  mastery,  one  a  commission 

of  the  litigating  parties,  and  the  other  a  decision 

single  sovereign  arbitrator  who  either  is  or  is  supposed 

indifferent  to  the  controversy  in  question.    The  result 

to  be  a  happy  compromise,  for  the  tribunal  of  arbitra- 

on  of  the   present  day  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 

fe«  selected  by  each  litigant  under  the   presidency  of  an 
ire  chosen  from  a  neutral  nation, 
will  be  seen  later  how  the  First  Hague  Conference  codified 

Mm  hkI  Her  Brituinic  Majesty  conjointly;  and  in  c&se  the  third  coxn- 

rncr  rfuJI  not  have  been  so  n&med  within  the  period  of  three  months 
ibe  d&te  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratiBcations  of  this  treaty,  then  the 
CommiMioaer  ahall  bo  named  by  the  rcpreaentativo  at  Waahington 
IHim  M>ia<y  the  King  of  Spain.— Treaty  of  Washington,  May  8,  1871, 

R^««ty  of  Waahington,  May  8.  1871.  Art.  I:  "The  High  Contracting 
H^Kigrw  that  all  the  said  claims,  growing  out  of  acts  committed  by 
^^^plBid  vrmfU,  and  generically  known  as  the  'Alabama  Claims,* 
nl  be  nrfaiieJ  to  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  to  be  compoeed  of  Hve  Arbi- 
to  be  appointed  in  the  following  manner,  that  ia  to  say:  One 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States;  one  shall  be  named 
(ritaanic  Majesty;  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy  shall  be  re- 
to  same  one;  the  Prcoident  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  shall  be 
to  name  one  and  His  Majesty  tlie  Emperor  of  Brasil,  shall  be 
U>  name  one." 

tfvaty  of  February  29,  1892,  for  the  settlement  of  the  fur  seal 
tbe  tribunal  of  arbitration  was  composed  of  seven  arbitrators 
Bc  follows:     "Two  shall  be  named  by  the  President  of  the  United 
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the  practice  of  nations,  and  how  the  Second  Conference  of  1907 
attempted  to  secure  a  larger  degree  of  impartiality  by  provid- 
ing that  each  litigant  should  be  limited  in  his  choice  of  &ii»- 
trators  to  one  of  its  citizens  or  subjects. 

Arbitration  is  so  well  known  in  history  and  in  practice  that 
opposition  to  it  as  a  means  for  the  judicial  settlement  of  inter- 
national difficulties  has  well-nigh  ceased.  It  is  insisted,  how- 
ever, that  certain  questions  involving  the  independence,  vital 
interests  or  honor  of  nations  be  excluded  from  arbitraUon 
If  the  question  were  a  new  one,  much  might  be  said  for  this 
limitation  or  restriction  of  the  field  of  arbitration;  but  the 
question  is  not  new,  and  the  practice  of  nations  in  the  past 
century  shows  unmistakably  that  nations  have  submitt<d 
such  a  variety  of  questions  to  arbitration  and  have  accepted 
the  decision  when  rendered,  whether  adverse  or  favorable, 
that  the  only  limit  to  arbitration  is  the  desire  or  willingncs 
of  the  contending  parties  to  resort  to  reason  rather  than  to 
force. 

6.     Frequency  of  Ahbitration  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century 

It  has  been  pre\'iously  stated  that  modem  arbitration  dat« 
from  Jay's  Treaty  of  1794,  and  the  first  award  under  it  was 
made  in  1798,  so  that  exactly  one  hundred  years  elapsed  until 
liie  call  of  the  First  Hague  Conference.  Arbitrations  in  tbis 
period  wore  very  frequent.  Writers  differ  as  to  the  exact 
number;  for  example,  Dr.  Darby  instances  no  less  than  471 
cases,  but  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  differences  he  has  included  a  large  number  of 
interstate  arrangements,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  iIlte^ 

States;  two  shall  be  nametl  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty;  His  Exceileocy  tbv 
President  of  the  French  Republic  shall  be  jointly  requested  by  the  High 
Coulracting  Parties  to  name  one;  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy  duJl  bt 
BO  re<iucstcd  to  name  one;  and  His  Majesty  the  Kinj^  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
shall  be  so  requested  to  name  one.  The  seven  arbitrators  to  be  ao  nimeii 
shall  be  jurists  of  distinguished  reputation  in  their  respective  countries; 
and  the  selected  Powers  shall  be  re<|iicstpd  to  choose,  if  possible,  jurisU 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  English  language."     (Article  I.) 
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ktionAl  arbitrations  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.'     Mr. 

Fried,  in  hia  Handbook  of  the  Peace  Movement,  enumerates 

eome  200.'     M.  La  Fontaine  gives  a  list  of  177  instances  to 

the  year  1900,  which   should   be  reduced  to  171  arbitrations 

I     ^or  agreements  to  arbitrate  before  the  meeting  of  the  First 

Hponference  in  1899.*    Professor  John  Bassett  Moore  is  more 

^ponaervative  and  enumerates  136  cases  of  international  arbi- 

Vkration  during  the  nineteenth  century,  in   57  of  which  the 

United  States  was  a  party,  with  a  like  number  of  57  to  which 

Great  Britain  has  been  a  party.* 

But,  as  happily  said  by  M.  Descamps,  arbitration  is  not  a 
question  of  mathematics/  and  whether  the  instances  be  471, 
according  to  Darby,  or  136,  according  to  Professor  Moore,  the 
recourec  to  arbitration  bids  fair  to  become  a  habit  with  nations. 
Ilie  chronological  enumeration  of  the  instances  of  arbitra- 
tion would  be  wearisome  and  unprofitable,  for  the  present 
purpose  is  twofold:  to  show  the  frequency  with  which  nations 
resort  to  arbitration,  and  to  indicate  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  nature  of  the  controversies  arbitrated.  A  simple 
lUtomeDt  of  the  number  of  instances  sufHces  for  the  first  head ; 
a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  more  important  questions, 
with  a  classification  of  the  various  subjects  arbitrated^  will 
nxffice  to  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  arbitration  within 
the  hundred  years  preceding  the  First  Hague  Conference. 

*  Darby's  Inteniational  Tribunals.  4th  ed.,  pp.  769-900. 
■Fn«l,  pp    125-153. 

'  Hsstoire  Sommaire  et  Chronologique  des  Arbitrages  Intemationaux 
(I7»i-1900). 

*  A  Hundred  Years  of  American  Diplomacy,  14th  Harvard  Law  Review, 
165,  pp-  182-183.  notes. 

*  Mais  I'exactitude  math^matique  est  secondaire  id:  ce  qui  n'est  paa 
•ootestabler  c'est  que  lea  cas  d'arbitrage,  fort  dairsem^s  h  Torigine  ofTrent 
i  raanaiistc  une  moisson  de  plus  en  plus  ridie  de  pr^c^dents  juridiquea 
JnT^frftita. — Eaiai  sur  I'organisation  derarbitrage  International  (1896), 
p.  la.  Tliis  admirable  essay,  prepared  at  the  instance  of  the  Interparlia- 
umBtarj  L'nion,  is  also  printed  in  Revue  dc  droit  International  ct  de 
MbU&Uod   compart.   Vol.   XXVIIl.    (1896),  pp.   5-74. 

See  abo,  M.  Descamps'  Relev6  G^n^ral  des  clauses  de  mediation  et 
d'Afbiirage,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  First  Peace  Conference  and 
prioted  in  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1899,  purt  T,  pp.  138-151. 
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M.  La  Fontfdne  arranges  in  tabular  form  the  arbitratioo; 
from  1794  to  1900.  To  the  period  from  1794  to  1800  he  assigns 
four  arbitrations;  to  the  period  from  1801  to  1820,  eleven;  from 
1821  to  1840,  eight;  from  1841  to  1860,  twenty;  from  1861  to 
1880,  forty-four;  from  1881  to  1900,  ninety.  It  is  thus  seen 
that,  excluding  from  consideration  the  period  from  1794  to 
1820,  when  arbitration  was  slowly  but  surely  coming  into 
favor,  arbitration  has  doubled  within  each  period.* 

Jay's  Treaty  was  negotiated  to  prevent  war,  but  it  should 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  concession  to  fear,  although  an  appeal 
to  reason,  whatever  the  motive  may  be,  is  always  preferable 
to  an  appeal  to  arms,  on  the  theory  that  even  a  bad  peace  ifl 
preferable  to  war.  It  represented  the  firm,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  the  unalterable  conviction  of  our  country  that  war,  if 
ever  permissible,  can  only  be  a  last  resort,  and  that  it  is  a  crime 
to  draw  the  sword  for  the  redress  of  wrongs  if  peaceful  means 
can  be  found  or  devised  to  settle  an  international  controversy. 


'  The  foUowiag  t&ble,  taken  from  M.  La  Foataine,  nhowa  the  participatioD 
of  each  State  in  arbitration: 


Great  Britain 70 

United  States  of  America 56 

Chili 26 

France 26 

Peru ; 13 

Portugal 13 

Braiil 11 

Argentina 10 

Spain 10 

Nicaragua 9 

Italy 8 

Mexico 8 

Veneiuela 7 

Colombia 6 

Qautemala 6 

Honduras 6 

CoBta-Ricft 5 

Ecuador. 6 

The  Netherlands 5 

Haiti 4 

Russia 4 

— Histoire   Sommaire   et  Chronologique 
1704-1900.  pp.  4  and  5. 


Bolivia 3 

Paraguay , . » . .  ^  -  f 

Salvador........ «.... .  S 

Transvaal *,,,,.,. .      .  3 

Austria , . .    .  2 

Belgium 3 

Greece 2 

San  Domingo 2 

Siam 3 

Sweden  and  Norway 2 

Switserland .«  % 

Uruguay ., ,,..    ,  3 

China , 1 

Congo 1 

Denmark 1 

Egypt I 

Japan. 1 

Orange. I 

Penda 1 

Turkey .,  I 

dea  Arbitrages  Intematioaaux. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  Revolution  Dr.  Franklin  wrote: 

We  make  daiiy  great  improvement  in  natural,  there  is  one  I 
wish  to  see  in  moral,  philosophy:  the  discovery  of  a  plan  which 
BU  induce  and  oblige  nations  to  settle  their  disputes  without 
B*t  cutting  one  another's  throats. 

A  statement  equally  honorable  to  the  statesman  and  the  coun- 
try he  represented.  In  enlightened  communities  of  the  ancient 
world  arbitration  had  been  considered  a  means  of  ascertaining 
the  justice  of  a  dispute,  and  it  was  further  recognized  that 

against  one  who  offers  to  submit  to  justice  you  must  not  pro- 
eeed  as  tigainst  a  criminal  until  his  cause  has  been  heard. 

But  a  desire  to  do  justice  in  international  as  well  as  in  private 
dtsputee  presupposes  not  merely  a  reverence  for  law  but  a 
high  degree  of  civilization,  and  therefore  it  is  that  arbitration 
in  the  ancient  world  was  principally  confined  to  the  Greek 
oommunities. 

The  unfitness  of  war  as  the  handmaid  of  justice  is  more 
evident  in  the  concrete  than  in  the  abstract,  and  we  therefore 

CI,  as  has  been  happily  eaid, 
t  the  successive  stages  in  the  growth  of  arbitration  syn- 
chronise with  the  terminaton  of  great  and  exhaustive  wars.' 

Ab  war  is  seen  to  be  disastrous  to  the  manyj  although  it  may 
subaerve  the  selfish  purpose  of  a  ruler  not  personally  exposed 
to  its  danger?  and  who  docs  not'  feet  its  effects,  it  follows  that 

Bl  more  general  acceptance  runs  parallel  with  the  decline  of 
autocratic  institutions  and  with  the  spread  of  freedom.' 

As  eoDfititationa]  Uberty  is  at  once  the  creation  and  justifica- 
tion of  English  supremacy,  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
statement  of  a  recent  and  careful  writer  that 

its  recognition  as  an  important  principle  in  the  law  of  nations, 
aa  well  as  the  framing  of  the  rules  which  now  govern  its  practice, 


i:  A  lUoord  of   IntemAtiooal  Arbitratioa,   ia  Broad 
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are  due  almost  exclusively  to  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  Their  political  genius,  their  aptitude  in 
devising  and  in  working  free  institutions,  enable  them  to  render 
to  civilization  services  which  are  but  the  continuation  of  those 
benefits  which  the  Greeks  of  old  bestowed  upon  humanity.' 

A  young  republic  just  emerging  from  a  conflict  in  which  its 
independence  was  recognized,  with  no  traditions  which  fet- 
tered the  hands  of  the  statesman  and  forced  a  line  of  conduct 
inconsistent  with  its  national  interests,  a  form  of  government 
in  which  the  people  imposed  upon  its  servants  a  policy  in  the 
interest  of  all  rather  than  in  the  interest  of  the  many  or  the 
few,  a  reverence  for  law  as  the  firm  basis  upon  which  order  azid 
pros|>erity  must  inevitably  rest,  and  the  creation  of  machinery 
by  which  controversies  between  erstwhile  sovereign  states 
could  sue  and  be  sued  in  a  court  of  justice  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  facts  in  a  controversy  and  the  application  of  a 
principle  of  law  and  justice  for  their  solution,  explain  why  the 
United  States  should  accept  the  principle  of  arbitration  and 
by  practice  raise  it  to  the  dignity  of  an  institution. 

It  is  essential,  however,  in  a  judicial  proceeding  that  the 
suitor  shall  not  be  advocate  and  judge  in  his  own  cause,  for, 
as  the  great  Lord  Stair  has  admirably  said : 

Kings  and  States  ought  not  to  be  both  judges  and  parties, 
where  others  can  be  had;  but  before  they  enter  into  war, 
they  ought  to  demand  satisfaction  and  give  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  fact,  and  not  decline  arbitration  when  an  independent  judge 
can  be  had.' 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  not  merely  to  pro- 
claim arbitration  but  to  make  it  a  judicial  proceeding;  but  the 
inherent  difficulty  has  been  and  is  to  find  "an  independent 
judge"  or  judicial  body  to  whom  the  nations  of  the  world  may 


A  Record  of  International  Arbitration,  in  Broftd  VisvM 

p.  396. 


'  Hennadius 
(1904),  Vol,  I 

'SUir's  Vindication  of  Divine  Perfectionji,  tfedi&tion  XIV  (1695). 

In  another  passage  Stair  writes:  "If  it  were  not  for  these  provisions  the 
whole  Race  of  Mankind  might  become  one  Commonwealth,  God  having 
given  an  inbred  Principle  to  Mankind  to  prefer  the  interest  of  the  whole 
to  that  of  any  part."  (Vindication,  p.  252.)  Quoted  from  Hackay'a 
Memoir  of  Sir  Jamee  Dalrymple,  ist  Viscount  Stair,  p.  281 ,  note  3. 
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be  willing,  in  confidence  and  security,  to  submit  a  controversy 
for  impartial  and  judicial  decision. 

7.    Examples  of  Arbitration — Principally  American 

The  importance  of  Jay's  Treaty  does  not  lie  solely  in  the 
fact  Umt  it  offers  an  example  of  arbitration  Ixtween  the  Eng- 
liA-speaking  comitries,  or  that  it  marks  the  beginning  of  an 
era  of  arbitration;  it  expressed  the  sober  reason  and  mature 
oon^-iction  of  our  [x^ople  that  International  difTiculties  not  only 
could  but  should  be  scuttled  by  judieial  and  thcR^foa'  peaceful 
means;  it  outlined  the  |x)licy  of  this  country  in  its  foreign  a*la- 
tioD8,  and  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  strries  of  treaties  by  which 
the  UniU'd  States  has  sought  to  persua*ie  foreign  governments 
to  settle  judicially  international  public  controversies  which 
reasonable  men  would  refer  to  established  courts  or  to  private 
arbitration  for  settlement.  For  example,  in  the  very  next 
year  (October  27, 1795)  the  United  States  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  Spain  by  the  twenty-first  article  of  which  it  is  agreed  to 
refer  to  the  final  decision  of  three  commissioners  "according 
to  the  merits  of  the  several  cases,  and  to  justice,  equity,  and 
the  laws  of  nations/'  claims  growing  out  of  the  illegal  caj>ture 
of  vpflsels  by  Spanish  subjects  during  the  late  war  between 
Spain  and  France.  And  in  the  year  1802  (August  11)  a  con- 
vention was  signed  by  the  United  States  and  Sj^ain 

to  adjust  the  clain^  which  have  arben  from  the  excesses  com- 
mitted during  the  late  war,  by  individuals  of  either  nation,  con- 
trary to  tiie  laws  of  nations  or  the  treaty  existing  between  the 
two  countries, 

by  means  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  to  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers, two  of  whom  should  be  appointed  by  each  signatory 
the  fifth  by  the  commissioners,  or,  should  they  fail  to 
to  be  drawn  by  lot. 
It  i«  no  reflection  upon  the  United  States  that  the  conven- 
or treaty  of  1802  was  not  carried  into  effect;  it  rather 
the  difficulties  often  involved  in  arbitration.  Wliat 
arbitration  failed  to  accomplish  diplomacy  effected,  and  by 
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the  Treaty  of  February  22,  1819,  the  United  States  rdi 
Spain  from  liability  for  all  claims  of  American  citizens  (A 
IX)  and  assumed  the  obligation  to  satisfy  them  to  the  extent 
of  five  million  dollars,  in  consideration  of  the  cession  of  Florida 
to  the  United  States. 

Turning  now  to  France,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1803, 
(April  30)  a  convention  was  negotiated  between  the  United 
States  and  France  for  the  payment  of  various  "debts'*  due 
by  France  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  contracted  before 
the  thirtieth  of  September,  1800,  arising  for  supplies  embar-    \ 
goed  and  prizes  made  at  sea.    In  consideration  of  the  cession  of 
Ixiuisianaj  the  United  States  assumed  the  paj'ment  of  all  such 
debts  as  should  be  established  by  a  commission  of  three  per- 
sons.    Other  and  later  claims  were  untouched  by  the  convcn^^ 
tion.     In  other  words,  the  United  States  assumed  the  pa^me^H 
of  certain  specified  claims  of  its  citizens  in  consideration  of  tffl^l 
cession  of  Louisiana,  just  as  by  the  Treaty  of  1819  with  Spain    ' 
the  United  States  assumed  the  payment  of  claims  of  its  citi- 
zens against  Spain  in  exchange  for  the  cession  of  Florida. 

The  claims,  however,  of  American  citizens  against  France 
for  the  unlawful  seizure  and  confiscation  of  American  property, 
other  than  those  assumed  by  the  United  States  in  the  conven- 
tion of  1803,  were  many  and  various.  The  mutual  claims 
and  counter  claims  were  a  source  of  friction  between  the  two 
countries.  After  much  delay  and  negotiation,  France  agnn^d, 
by  the  Treaty  of  July  4,  1831,  to  pay  to  the  United  StaU^s  "for 
unlawful  seizures,  captures,  sequestrations,  confiscations  or 
destruction  of  their  vessels,  cargoes  or  other  property,"  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  million  francs,  to  be  distributed  in  such 
manner  as  the  United  States  should  deem  proper  (Article  I), 
and  the  United  States  on  its  part  paid  the  sun^  of  one  million, 
five  hundred  thousand  francs  in  full  settlement  of  claims  of 
French  citzens  against  the  United  States  (Article  III).        ^H 

It  has  been  said  that  the  United  States  is  a  partisan  of  tB^^ 
judicial  settlement  of  international  disputes,  and  in  further 
evidence  of  this,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  of  American  citizens  against  Spain  and 
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France,  the  United  States  instituted  commissions  to  which  the 
v&rious  claims  were  presented,  examined,  and  allowed  or  re- 
jected. These  were,  however,  purely  domestic  commissions, 
and  are  only  international  in  so  far  as  the  claims  presented 
to  them  were  international  in  their  origin. 

Jay's  Treaty  was  negotiated  in  a  time  of  peace  to  prevent 
WW*  The  various  treaties  with  Spain  and  France  were  nego- 
tiated in  peace  without  a  fear  of  war.  The  next  arbitration 
agreement  (the  Treaty  of  Ghent  of  December  24,  1814)  to 
which  the  United  States  was  a  party  was  unfortunately  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
StAtes.  It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  two  commis- 
lioaers,  with  eventual  submission  to  a  friendly  Power  in  case 
of  disagreement,  to  determine  the  ownership  of  certain  islands 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  (Article  IV) ;  for  two  commissioners  to 
settle  the  northern  boundary  of  Maine  (Article  V),  and  a  com- 
mission likewise  composed  of  two  members  to  determine  the 
Dorthero  boundary  of  the  United  States  from  a  point  in  the 
45*  of  north  latitude  through  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  (AHiclcs  VI  and  VII). 

The  next  arbitration  agreement  (Convention  of  October  20, 
1818)  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  which  provided  in  its  first  article  that  "any  slaves  or 
other  private  property"  taken  and  carried  away  was  to  be 
restored  to  the  party  to  which  it  belonged.  As,  however, 
Great  Britain  refused  either  to  restore  the  slaves  or  to  com- 
pensate the  owners,  Article  V  of  the  convention  of  1818  agreed 
to  refer  the  controversy  to  some  friendly  sovereign  or  State, 
in  pursuance  of  which  agreement  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  as  to  the  true  construction  of  the  first 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  December  24,  1814.  The  Czar  decided 
that  the  United  States  of  America  were  entitled  to  a  just 
indemnification,  from  Great  Britain,  for  all  private  property 
carried  away  by  the  British  forces;  and  as  the  question 
regards  slaves  more  especially,  for  all  such  slaves  carried 
away  by  the  British  forces.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  indemiuty  to  which  the  United  States  was  entitled  under 
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the  award  of  the  Czar,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
agreed  in  1822  to  appoint  two  commissioners  and  two  arbitn- 
tors,  with  the  curious  provision  that  if  the  commissioDcn 
should  disagree 

they  shall  draw  by  lot  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  Arbitrators 
who,  after  having  given  due  consideration  to  the  matter  con- 
tested, shall  consult  with  the  Commissioners;  and  a  final  deci- 
sion shall  be  given,  conformably  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  two  Commissioners  and  of  the  Arbitrator  so  drawn  by 
lot.' 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  selection  of  the  umpin 
by  this  method  has  failed  to  commend  itself  to  partisans  <A 
arbitration.  It  is  interesting,  however,  as  showing  how  slowly, 
painfully  and  unwillingly  nations  have  come  to  the  conception 
that  the  umpire  should  be  selected  from  a  neutral  and  disinte^ 
ested  country. 

It  will  not  escape  observation  that  these  various  treatitt 
for  arbitration  were  concluded  upon  the  initiative  of  the  United 
States  during  the  period  in  which  Europe  was  in  the  throes  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  had  not  succeeded  in  throwing  off 
the  yoke  which  the  misguided  genius  of  Napoleon  had  imposed. 
As  arbitration  brings  forth  its  fruit  in  times  of  peace  and 
as,  wearied  by  war,  men  and  nations  see  the  advantage  of  & 
peaceful  settlement,  which  decides  the  controversy  without 
disturbing  the  rights  of  others,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  allies 
relegated  to  arbitration  certain  matters,  more  detailed  and 
intricate  than  they  were  important  politically,  and  that  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  itself  provided  for  the  arbitration  of  certain 
matters,  although  this  recognition  of  arbitration  was  not  due 
to  any  belief  in  its  inherent  reasonableness,  but,  it  would 
seem,  to  a  desire  to  relieve  diplomacy. 

Arbitration  was  practically  weak  and  untried,  and  un- 
able to  stand  alone  without  the  aid  of  diplomacy.    Theie- 

*  Article  V  of  the  Conveatioa  of  June  30-^uly  12,  1822,  for  indemnity 
under  award  of  Emperor  of  Russia  as  to  True  Construction  of  First  Artide 
of  Treaty  of  December  24,  1814. 
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ore,  the  conventions  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  of 
November  20,  1813,  and  of  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia  and  Russia,  of  an  even  date,  for  the  arbitration  by 
commiasiona  of  the  vast  sums  due  by  France  as  indemnity  to 
allied  powers  for  causes  arising  out  of  the  revolutionary 
nar,  failed  completely.  Arbitration  had  not  proved  itself 
A  substitute  for  diplomacy,  nor  had  it  shown  itself  fitted 
to  perform  its  tasks.  Therefore,  by  conventions  signed  at 
Paris  on  April  25,  1818,  France  bound  itself  to  pay  to  the 
allies  in  extinguishment  of  its  obligations  the  immense  sum 
of  371,250,000  francs,  a  reminder  to  the  victim  that  the 
aftermath  of  war  is  almost  as  costly  as  war  itself  is  destructive. 

Arbitration  has,  however,  to  its  credit  the  settlement  by 
mixed  commisfflon  of  a  controversy  between  France  and  Hol- 
land regarding  the  payment  of  arrears  of  interest  from  March 
to  September  of  the  year  1813' 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  commission  for  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Rhine  (established  by  virtue  of  the  regulations  of 
March  24,  1815,  and  the  decision  of  March  26,  1815,)' and  the 
controversy  between  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Tessin  and  Uri 
(settled  by  an  arbitral  commission  appointed  by  virtue  of 
Article  VI  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  of  March  20,  1815,)*  we 
find  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  by  the  Con- 
groiB  of  Vienna  in  the  controversy  of  long  standing  concerning 
the  pooBeasion  of  the  duchy  of  Bouillon.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
matter  of  slight  importance  whether  the  duchy  belonged  of 
right  to  the  house  of  Auvergne  or  to  the  Prince  de  Rohan; 
but  the  action  of  the  Congress  in  submitting  the  dispute  to 
five  arbiters  chosen  respectively  by  the  claimants  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Austria.  Prussia,  and  Sardinia  on  the  other,  was 
a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  which  well  deserves  passing  notice.  Did  these  cases 
stand  alone,  they  would  have  little  claim  to  attention,  but, 


*  D*  Laprsdelle  et  Potilu:  Reoueil  dw  Arbitragei  iDtemationaux,  VoL 
I.  pp.  278-290. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  21S-256. 
*]b«l.,  pp  2e»-275. 
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as  the  beginning  of  arbitration  on  the  continent,  they  ban 
an  interest  beyond  the  immediate  question  involved.* 

The  first  step  had  been  taken  and  the  regular  order  of  things 
established  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  however  artificially, 
and  temporarily,  gave  Euroj^e  an  era  of  repose.  Arbitratioa 
had  been  tried  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  and  it 
justified  the  experiment,  and  little  by  little,  especially  afttf 
the  period  of  1830,  Europe  began  to  look  with  favor  upon  the 
settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration  which  diplomacy  bad 
either  failed,  or  was  unwilling  or  unable,  to  settle.  For  ex- 
ample, France  and  Great  Britain  submitted  to  arbitration 
under  agreement  of  November  14,  1842,  the  so-called  Porten- 
dic  claims,  arising  from  injuries  sustained  by  British  merchants 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  notification  of  the  blockade 
of  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  Morocco  by  France  in  its  war  of 
183-1^183^5.  The  arbitration  was  of  the  Continental  variety, 
for  the  question  of  liability  was  submitted  to  a  disinterested 
sovereign,  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  found  France  legally 
liable  for  the  damages  sustained  because  of  the  lack  of  notifi- 
cation. To  ascertain  the  indemnity,  each  litigant  appointed 
a  commissioner,  and,  to  settle  any  differenceof  opinion  between 
them,  the  King  of  Prussia  designated  an  umpire.  The  dam- 
ages assessed  were  trifling,  less  than  forty-two  thousand  franco, 
but  the  case  is  important  in  the  development  of  arbitral  pro- 
cedure. The  principle  is  recognized  that  the  question  of 
liability  should  be  determined  by  a  stranger  to  the  controversy; 
in  so  far  the  continental  theory  of  arbitration  is  recognized 
and  approved.  The  mbced  commission  is,  however,  employed 
to  aasess  the  damages  arising  from  the  illegal  act  of  France, 
in  the  presence  of  an  umpire  likewise  a  stranger  to  the  contro- 
versy. It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  two  arbitrations 
for  a  question  of  secondary  importance  are  an  expensive  lux- 
ury; but  the  twofold  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the 
deciding  vote  should  be  neutral  gives  the  arbitration  an  im] 
tance  it  would  not  otherwise  possess.* 

'  De  Lapradelle  et  Politu:  Recueil  des  Arbitrages  Int«rxiatioiiaux,  Vol. 
I,  pp.  266-268. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  512-545 
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"Hie  service  arbitration  can  perform  is  admirably  illustrated 
the  case  of  Don  Pacifico,  a  Jew  of  Gibraltar,  who,  roughly 
handled  at  the  Easter  celebration  of  1847  in  Athens,  presented 
to  the  British  Government  a  claim  against  Greece  for  over 
$150,000.  Lord  Palmerston  was  a  believer  in  a  stiff  foreign 
policy.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Don  Pacifico  with  imperfect 
knowledge,  and  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  an  international 
incident  by  using  force  against  a  country  unable  to  defend 
itself.  It  is  true  that  Don  Pacifico's  house  was  attacked  and 
plundered  by  the  mob;  it  may  be  that  he  would  have  had 
scant  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  country,  but  an  arbitral  board 
composed  of  two  members,  with  an  umpire  appointed  by 
France,  awarded  the  pitiful  sum  of  £150.  The  case  is  not 
only  an  instance  of  arbitration  but  is  a  warning  to  the  foreign 
offices.  It  ia  worthy  of  remark  that  the  award  of  the  com- 
miaBionerB  was  unanimous,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
StftteB  in  controversy  were  each  represented  by  a  commissioner.' 

Three  instances  of  arbitration  deserve  mention  before  pass- 
ing to  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  1871  which  gave  to  arbitra- 
tion an  international  importance  and  significance  which  it 
never  before  possessed  in  the  course  of  its  entire  history.  The 
three  instances  referred  to  are  the  arbitration  of  the  General 
Armstrong  of  1851,  the  Anglo-American  Mixed  Commission 
of  1833.  and  the  case  of  the  Forte  of  1863  between  Brazil  and 
Great  Britain. 

The  facts  and  the  award  in  the  case  of  the  General  Armstrong 
are  thus  stated  by  Hall  in  his  treatise  on  Internationa]  Law: 

In  1814  an  American  privateer,  the  General  Armstrong,  was 
found  at  anchor  in  Fayal  harbour  by  an  English  squadron.  A 
boat  detachment  from  the  tatter  approached  the  privateer  and 
was  fired  upon.  Tne  next  day  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  squad- 
ron took  up  position  near  the  General  Armstrong  to  attack  her. 
The  crew,  not  finding  themselves  able  to  resist,  abandoned  and 
destroyed  her.  The  United  States  alleged  that  the  Portuguese 
mremor  had  failed  in  his  duty  as  a  neutral^  and  demanded  a 
iafge  compensation  for  the  owners  of  the  privateer.     After  much 


*De  LApradAlleet  Politis:  Recueil  des  Arbitrages  tntenutionaux.  Vol. 

U  pp.  no-A7. 
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correspondence  the  affair  was  submitted  in  1851  to  the  arbitrt- 
tion  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  who  held  thatu 
Captain  Reid,  of  the  privateer,  had  not  applied  at  the  beg^mg 
to  the  neutral^  but  had  used  force  to  repel  an  improper  aggres- 
sion, of  which  he  stated  himself  to  be  the  object,  he  had  himself 
disregarded  the  neutrality  of  the  territory'  in  which  he  wat, 
and  had  consequently  released  its  sovereign  from  all  obligatioiu 
to  protect  him  otherwise  than  by  his  good  offices;  that  from  thai 
moment  the  Portuguese  government  could  not  be  responaiUe 
for  the  results  of  a  collision  which  had  taken  place  in  contempt 
of  its  sovereign  rights.* 

As  this  is  an  American  case,  I  have  preferred  to  cite  it  from 
an  English  work  of  authority.  For  a  like  reason,  I  quote  xht 
criticism  of  a  competent  foreigner,  M.  Kleen,  who  declares  the 
decision  to  be  as  wrong  in  its  premises  as  in  its  conclusions; 
that  if  the  reasoning  of  this  award  were  approved  in  theory 
and  consecrated  in  practice,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  a  bel- 
ligerent wishing  to  attack  the  enemy  in  neutral  watere,  to 
incite  him,  by  a  suspicious  approach,  to  any  act  of  le-gitimate 
defense,  in  order  to  make  the  neutrality  of  the  port  a  vain 
word,  and  that  the  case  of  the  General  Armstrong  should  be 
considered  not  as  a  model  to  follow,  but  as  a  precedent  to  be 
disregarded. 

Mr.  Kleen's  criticism  seems  well  founded,  and  the  conclu- 
sion he  draws  regarding  the  choice  of  sovereigns  as  arbiters 
is  peculiarly  pleasing  to  republican  ears: 

The  Chief  of  a  State,  familiar  with  large  horizons  of  general 
policy,  is  not  the  one  to  investigate  minutely  a  special,  narrow 
and  subtle  question  of  law.  The  criticism  wliich  tne  sentence  of 
1852  deserves,  applies  less  to  the  arbiter  than  to  the  tradition, 
so  long  current,  by  virtue  of  which  sovereigns  were,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  ninteenth  century,  chosen  to  judge  controversies,  for 
which  they  lacked  the  necessary  competence.  ' 

The  mixed  commission  of  1853  is  only  less  important  than 
the  arbitration  under  the  seventh  article  of  Jay's  Treaty.    The 

■  W.  £.  Hall.  IntemationaJ  Law,  5th  ed.,  pp.  624-625. 

'  De  Lapradelle  et  Politis:  Recueil  des  Arbitrages  Intemationaux,  VoL 
L  pp.  650-660.  See  also,  Moore,  Int.  Art}.,  II,  1071-1132.  Elaborate 
referenoea  are  given  in  Darby,  p.  781. 


preamble  of  the  claims  conventioD  of  1853  states  it  as  the 
optnioQ  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  that  "a  speedy 
and  equitable  settlement"  of  the  various  outstanding  claims 
arifliog  since  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  '*  will  contribute  much  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  friendly  feelings  which  subsist  between  the 
two  countries. "  And  for  this  purpose  the  countries  in  ques- 
tion established  a  commission  to  consist  of  two  commissioners, 
of  whom  one  should  be  appointed  by  each.  A  third  person 
was  to  be  chosen  to  act  as  arbitrator  or  umpire  in  case  of  dis- 
agreement, and  should  the  commissioners  be  unable  to  agree 
upon  the  name  of  a  third  person,  then  each  commissioner  was 
to  name  a  person 

and  in  each  and  every  case  in  which  the  commissioQers  may 
differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  decision  which  they  ought  to  give,  it 
shall  be  determined  by  lot  which  of  the  two  persona  so  named 
shall  be  the  Arbitrator  or  Umpire  in  that  particular  case. 
(Article  I.) 

The  commissioners  were  fortunately  able  to  agree  upon  Mr- 
Joshua  Bates  as  umpire,  an  American  by  birth  but  a  resident 
of  England,  who  happily  possessed  the  confidence  of  both 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  whose  judgments, 
while  less  authoritative  than  those  of  Pinkncy  and  Gore  of 
Jay's  commission,  are  entitled  to  great  respect.  In  speaking 
of  the  commission,  Professor  Moore  says: 

For  the  peculiarly  satisfactory  results  of  the  board's  labors, 
credit  was  perhaps  chiefly  due  to  the  Umpire — who  exhibited 
in  his  decisions  the  same  broad  intelligence  and  sound  judgment 
as  bad  characterized  his  exceptionally  successful  career  in  busi- 


"No  case  of  Arbitration,"  according  to  a  writer  in  the 
North  American  Review,  "has  ever  been  more  successful  than 
this.  Damages  were  awarded  in  some  thirty  claims  and 
many  important  decisions  were  pronounced  by  this  Com- 
niissioQ/' 


John  Baaaett  Moore,  American  Diplomacy,  p.  209. 
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Mr.  Seward  remarked  that  it  "had  the  prestige  of  complete 
and  even  felicitous  success.  "* 

The  claims  presented  to  the  commission  extended  over  maay 
years  and  were  varied  in  nature,  and  a  number  of  important 
questions  of  international  law  were  considered  and  decided  by 
the  commission.  The  most  famous  case  was  the  Creole  which 
at  one  time  threatened  to  involve  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  war.  The  facts  are  sufficiently  stated  in  the  brief 
head-note  to  the  decision,  as  follows: 

The  Creole  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads,  in  Virginia,  for 
New  Orleans,  with  slaves  on  board.  The  slaves  on  the  passage 
rose  on  the  officers  and  crew,  severely  wounded  the  captain, 
the  chief  mate,  and  two  of  the  crew,  and  murdered  one  of  the 
passengers. 

The  mate  was  then  compelled  to  navigate  the  vessel  to  the 
Bahamas.  On  her  arrival  she  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  American  consul,  authority  was  restored,  and  measures 
were  taken  to  send  the  vessel  to  the  United  States,  in  order 
that  those  slaves  charged  with  mutiny  and  murder  on  the  high 
seas  might  be  tried.  The  British  authorities  interfered  and 
liberated  the  slaves. ' 


In  a  much  criticised  opinion,  from  which  the  following  extract 
is  made,  Mr.  Bates  said: 


The  Creole  was  on  a  voyage,  sanctioned  and  protected  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  law  of  nations.  Her 
right  to  navigate  the  ocean  could  not  be  questioned,  and  as 
growing  out  of  that  right,  the  right  to  seek  shelter  or  enter  the 
ports  of  a  friendly  power  in  case  of  distress  or  any  unavoidable 
necessity. 

A  vessel  navigating  the  ocean  carries  with  her  the  laws  of  her 
own  country,  so  far  &a  relates  to  the  persons  and  property  on 
board,  and  to  a  certain  extent  retains  those  rights  even  in  the 
ports  of  the  foreign  nations  she  may  visit.  Now,  this  being  the 
state  of  the  law  of  nations,  what  were  the  duties  of  the  authori- 
ties at  Nassau  in  regard  to  the  Creole?  It  Ls  submitted  the 
mutineers  could  not  be  tried  by  the  courts  of  that  island,  the 
crime  having  been  committed  on  the  high  seas.     All  that  the 


*  See  Darby,  loteniatioQal  Tnbim&U,  p.  7S2,  No.  3£. 
'  Report  of  the  Commis^iioD  for  the  Settlement  of  Clainu  betweeo  tbt 
Ooited  States  aad  Qreat  Brit«ui,  pp.  241-245. 
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ithoritieB  could  lawfully  do  was  to  comply  with  the  request 
the  American  consul,  and  keep  the  mutineers  in  custody  until 
Conveyance  could  be  found  for  sending  them  to  the  United 
ktes.  ' 

The  other  slaves,  being  perfectly  quiet,  and  under  the  corn- 
lAnd  of  the  captain  and  owners,  and  on  board  an  Americ:in 
ip,  the  authorities  should  have  seen  that  they  were  protected 
the  law  of  nations;  their  rights  under  which  cannot  be  abro- 
^ted  or  varied,  either  by  the  emanicpation  act  or  any  other 
tt  of  the  British  Parliament. 

Blaekstone,  4th  volume,  speaking  of  the  taw  of   nations, 
:  '*  Whenever  any  question  arises,  which  is  properly  the 
(bjeci  of  its  jurisdiction,  such  law  is  here  adopted  in  its  full 
extent  by  the  common  law/' 

The  municipal  law  of  England  cannot  authorize  a  magis- 
trate to  violate  the  law  of  nations  by  invading  with  an  armed 
force  the  vessel  of  a  friendly  nation  that  has  committed  no 
offense,  and  forcibly  dissolving  the  relations  which  by  the  laws 
of  his  countrj'  the  captain  is  bound  to  preserve  and  enforce  on 


The  case  of  the  Forte  arose  from  the  arrest  and  alleged  ille- 
g^  imprisonment  of  three  British  officers  from  the  ship  La 
Forte,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  1862.  The  British  naval  officers 
were  without  the  insignia  of  their  rank,  and  Leopold,  King  of 
the  Belgians,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  decided  that 

in  the  mode  in  which  the  law*  of  Brazil  had  been  applied  toward 
the  English  officers,  there  was  neither  premeditation  of  offense 
nor  offense  to  the  British  navy. 

*  Moore,  Int.  Arh..  Vol.  IV.  pp.  4377-4378. 

Mr.  BatM*  opinion  in  the  coses  of  the  Enterprise,  Commission  for  the 
SattlcRient  of  Cl&imB  between  the  L'nited  States  and  Great  Britain,  pp. 
187  and  following,  and  the  Hermosa,  ibid.,  p.  238.  likewise  involving  the 
quoiiioQ  of  ^very,  have  a  rare  human  interest.  The  case  of  the  Florida, 
tbid.,  p.  246,  and  Texas  Bontis,  ibid.,  p.  382  (Holford's  case),  the  cases 
ol  th«  John,  ibid.,  p.  427,  involving  the  capture  of  enemy  property  after 
a  trcftty  of  peace,  and  the  Woshint^ton,  holding  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  be 
an  open  arm  of  the  sea,  ibid.,  p.  170,  are  well  reasoncKi  authorities,  and 
McLeod's  Case,  ibid.,  p.  314,  involving  the  assumption  of  the  Government 

the  criminal  act  of  its  agent,  is  well  known  in  international  law. 

For  the  work  of  the  commiasion  as  a  whole,  see  Moore's  International 
,  Vol.  I,  pp.  391-107;  Vol.  IV,  pp.  4342,  et  seq.  For  the 
before  the  commission  and  a  criticism  of  its  results,  see  De 
LapradoDe  et  Poiitis:  Reeueil  des  Arbitrages  Intemationaux,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
11-702.  opedally  pp.  705-732. 
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This  case  is  important  because  nations,  as  their  honor  is 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  Involved,  resent  indignity  to  their 
military  or  naval  representatives.' 

As  war  is  the  result  of  conflict,  so  is  it  the  cause  of  conflict 
and  no  uncertain  source  of  arbitration  either  for  the  questions 
leading  to  war  and  unsettled  by  it,  or  for  the  questions  to 
which  it  has  given  rise.  The  extension  of  international  trade 
and  commerce  generates  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  coo- 
fiict  of  interests  between  the  native  and  the  foreigner,  in  the 
desire  of  the  one  to  maintain  and  the  other  to  gain  a  markrt, 
often  leads  to  discrimination  either  sanctioned  by  law  or  by 
a  strained  and  artificial  interpretation  of  existing  law  or 
treaties.  Real  or  imagined  discrimination  results  and  the 
foreign  office  is  burdened  with  the  claims  of  subjects  or  dt 
zens.  When  the  necessity  cannot  be  resisted  to  settle  the  coo- 
trovcrsies  incident  to  war,  the  contracting  parties  are  pressed 
by  the  claimants  to  include  their  grievances  in  the  proposed 
treaty  of  arbitration,  so  that  treaties  at  the  end  of  war  not 
only  include  the  controversies  arising  from  it,  but  are  in  the 
nature  of  a  clearing  house  for  international  claims.  The  Civil 
War  was  no  exception  to  this  general  rule,  and  the  treaty  of 
Washington,  of  May  8,  1871,  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  sought  to  include  all  outstanding  difficulties 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  war  and  to  determine  finally 
other  matters  in  dispute  between  the  contracting  parties. 
Irrespective  of  the  magnitude  of  the  questions  submitted  to 
arbitration,  Professor  Moore  declares  that 

the  right  of  this  treaty  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  treaty 
of  arbitration  the  world  has  yet  seen,  was  only  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  it  provided  for  four  distinct  arbitrations,  the  largest 
number  ever  established  under  a  single  convention.* 

The  four  questions  for  which  arbitration  was  provided  weie 

*  La  Fontaine,  No.  47.  For  elaborate  references  to  this  ease,  aee  Darby'i 
International  Tribunals,  p.  788. 

'  John  BaAsett  Moore»  The  United  States  and  International  ArbitraiioOf 
pp.  1 1-12,  in  the  edition  of  the  pamphlet  published  by  the  American  Pesee 
Society  in  1906. 
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tbe  Alabama  claims/  the  claims  of  British  subjects  and  Amer- 
ican citizens  arising  from  alleged  illegal  acts  of  the  contracting 
parties  during  the  Civil  War,'  the  compensation,  if  any,  to  be 
paid  by  the  United  States  for  the  fishing  privileges  granted  by 
Article  18  of  the  treaty,'  the  determination  of  the  boundary 
line  between  the  United  State-s  and  the  British  possessions 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  under  the  first  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  June  15,  1846.^ 

Tbe  Geneva  Award,  in  the  so-called  Alabama  claims^  is  with- 
out question  the  most  famous  and  most  important  case  in  the 
annals  of  international  arbitration,  and  has  done  more  than 
all  other  cases  to  advance  the  judicial  and  therefore  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  controversies."  It  is  frequently 
said  that  only  cases  of  secondary  interest  are  arbitrated  which 
ootild  not  by  any  possibility  cause  war.  The  Geneva  Award 
is  a  direct  and  conclusive  refutation.  It  is  also  stated  that 
questions  involving  "honor,"  whatever  this  indefinite  phrase 
may  mean,  cannot  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  but  the 
honor  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  assuredly 
involved. 

In  simplest  terms,  the  question  submitted  to  arbitration  by 
tbe  treaty  of  Washington  of  May  8,  1871,  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  was,  whether  the  acts  of  the  Con- 
federate cruisers  of  British  origin,  and  the  use  of  British 
ports  as  bases  of  operation  taxed  Great  Britain  with  such  a 
violation  of  neutral  duty  to  the  United  States  during  the  Civil 
War  as  to  render  Great  Britain  liable  in  damages. 

For  tbe  gxiidance  of  the  tribunal  of  arbitration,  the  treaty 
(Article  VI),  determined  the  law  to  l)e  applied — the  so-called 
three  rules  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington — and  the  tribunal, 


■  Treaty  of  Wuhington.  May  8,  1871.  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  Arttdee  I-XI. 

Mba.,  XII-XVII. 

»  Ibid.,  Articlffl  XVIII-XXV. 

•Ibid.,  Articie*  XXXIV-XLU. 

*8ee  Uoore'ft  IntemationaJ  Arbitrations,  Vol.  I,  pp.  496-682.  Numer- 
evi  nleranoes  mn  given  in  Vuby^B  International  Tribunals,  pp.  795-796. 
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composed  of  tiepresentatives  of  the  United  States.  Great  Bri- 
tain, Italy,  Switzerland  and  Brazil,  examining  the  facts  of  each 
case  in  the  light  of  the  rules  and  such  principles  of  intematioiul 
law  not  inconsistent  therewith,  awarded  the  United  States 
the  sum  of  J15,500,000. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  Professor  Moore 
is  guilty  of  no  exaggeration  when  he  declares  that  the  Geneva 
Arbitration  offers 

the  noblest  spectacle  of  modern  times,  in  which  two  great  and 
powerful  nations,  gaining  in  wisdom  and  self-control  and  losing 
nothing  in  patriotism  or  self-respect,  taught  the  world  that  the 
magnitude  of  a  controversy  need  not  be  a  bar  to  its  peaceful  solu- 
tion.^ 

If  the  origin  of  modem  arbitration  is  to  be  found  in  Jay's 
Treaty  of  1794,  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  1871  and  the 
Geneva  Award  of  1872  mark  at  one  and  the  same  time  its 
triumph  and  justification. 

The  second  arbitration  under  the  treaty  dealt  with  all 
claims  other  than  the  Alabama  claims  "on  the  part  of  corpora- 
tions, companies,  or  private  individuals,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  upon  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty"  and  all 
corresponding  claims  of  British  subjects  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  arising  out  of  acts  committed 
against  the  persons  or  property  of  their  respective  citizens 
and  subjects  during  the  period  between  April  13, 1861  and  April 
9,  1865,  inclusive.  For  the  settlement  of  these  claims  three 
commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  in  the  following  manner: 
one  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one  by  Her  Britan- 
nic Majesty,  and  a  third  by  the  contracting  parties  conjointly 
and,  in  case  of  failure  to  agree,  the  third  commissioner  was  to 
be  named  by  the  Spanish  representative  at  Washington.  The 
commissioners  thus  appointed  were  to  make  and  subscribe 
before  proceeding  to  any  business,  "a  solemn  declaration 
that  they  will  impartially  and  carefully  examine  and  decide, 


*  The  United  States  and  International  Arbitration,  p.  12  (edition  of  the 
pamphlet  published  by  the  Americim  Peace  Society). 
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the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  according  to  justice  and 
[uity,"  all  claims  presented  by  the  contracting  parties.' 
As  may  well  be  imagined  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mission, many  and  important  claims  were  presented  to  the 
ion  even  although  they  had  been  passed  upon  by  the 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  report  of  the  pro- 
iceedings  of  the  commission  is  correspondingly  valuable.  The 
commission  may  be  taken  as  the  final  type  of  the  reconciliation 
between  the  mixed  commission  on  the  one  hand  and  arbitra- 
tion on  the  other,  for  while  the  contracting  parties  were  rep- 
resented in  the  commission,  the  umpire  was  selected  by  a 
stranger  to  the  controversy.* 

The  third  arbitration  under  the  treaty  to  determine  the  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  for  the  fishing  privi- 
leges granted  by  Article  18,  was  to  be  by  a  mixed  commission 
of  three,  selected  as  in  the  previous  instance  with  the  exception 
that  the  Austrian  representative  at  London  was  to  name  the 
umpire.*  However  unsatisfactory  the  composition  of  the  com- 
misBion,  or  however  galling  its  decisions  may  have  been  to  the 
United  States,  the  award  was  prop)erly,  if  neither  promptly  nor 
graciously,  piid.* 
K  The  fourth  and  last  question  specified  in  the  treaty  for  arbi- 
tration,  namely  the  ascertainment  of  the  exact  boundary  line 
between  Washington  and  British  Columbia,  was  referred  to 
the  Emj)eror  of  Germany,*  who  accepted  the  trust  and  decided 
in  favor  of  the  United  States." 

It  should  be  said  that  within  the  same  decade  the  United 
States  negotiated  treaties  with  Mexico  (July  4,  18C8),  and 

(■  Ttaaty  of  Waahington.  May  8.  1871.  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
VmLtd  SttttM,  Article  XII. 

'  For  prooeedinga  of  the  CommiBsion,  see  Moore's  International  Arbitra- 
Uooa,  VoL  I.  pp.  683-702;  Vol.   HI,  pp.  2201-2211;  Vol.  IV.  pp.  3902- 

"  IVnty  ai  Washington,  May  8,  1871,  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  Stales.  Articles  XXU  and  XXIII. 

*  Uoore'a  International  Arbitrations.  Vol.  I,  pp.  703-753. 
•Ibid.,  Article XXXIV. 

*  Moore's  lotamational  Arbitrations.  Vol.  I,  pp.  196-236. 
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France  (January  15,  1880,)  for  the  settlement  of  outstanding 
difficulties  arising  from  injuries  to  the  persons  or  property  o( 
Mexican  and  American  citizens,  and  the  claims  of  French  ftzui 
American  citizens  *' growing  out  of  acts  committed  bythf 
civil  or  military  authorities  of  either  country"'  within  cerUin 
defined  limits.  The  Mexican  convention  Ls  noteworthy  no! 
merely  for  the  number  of  claims  presented  and  rejected,  but 
for  the  provision  concerning  the  umpire.  The  commiasioDen 
were  to  name  some  third  person 

to  act  as  an  umpire  in  any  case  or  cases  on  which  they  maj 
themselves  differ  in  opinion.  If  they  should  not  be  able  to  agne 
upon  the  name  of  such  third  person,  they  shall  each  name  one 
person,  and  in  each  and  every  case  in  which  the  commissionen 
may  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  decision  which  they  ought  to 
give,  it  shall  be  determined  by  lot  which  of  the  two  persoos  bo 
named  shall  be  umpire  in  that  particular  case.' 

Professor  Francis  Ueber  of  Columbia  College,  and  upon  his 
death  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  British  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  were  named.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  this 
method  of  appointing  an  umpire  is  opposed  to  principle  and 
is  neither  sound  in  theory  nor  in  practice. 

The  Franco-American  mixed  commission  was  composed  of 
representatives  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  and  a  third 
commissioner  appointed  by  the  Emperor  of  Brasil.' 

Passing  over  numerous  arbitrations  which  have  become  mow 
frequent  with  each  decade — they  could  not  be  more  impor- 
tant than  the  arbitrations  under  the  Washington  treaty — the 
convention  of  February  29,  1892,  relating  to  fur-seals  in  Be^ 
ing  Sea,  manifests  anew  the  devotion  of  the  English  speaking 
race  to  the  principle  of  arbitration.  And  the  arbitration, 
important  in  itself,  was  enhanced  by  the  powers  conferred 

*  Claims  Convention,  January  16,  1880,  between  France  and  the  Uoited 
States,  pieamble. 

^  Claiins  Convention,  July  4,  1868,  between  Mexico  and  the  Uoitad 
States,  Article  I. 

'Claims  Convention,  January  15,  1880,  between  France  and  the  tTiiiCed 
States,  Article  I.  For  proceedings  of  the  CommisBfon,  see  Moore's  Inter- 
national Arbitrations,  Vol.  IT.,  pp.  1133-1184. 
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le  tribunal  to  issue  regulations  for  the  protection  of  seal 
in  waters  found  to  be  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
roepcctive  governments.*  In  the  institution  of  the  tribunal 
of  vhitration  a  long  step  was  taken  towards  securing  impar- 
tiilily  by  admitting  representatives  appointed  by  three  dia- 
interested  nations. 


I  Two  shall  be  named  by  the  President  of  the  Uaited  States; 
twosfaall  be  named  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty;  His  Excellency 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic  shall  be  jointly  requested  by 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  to  name  one;  His  Majesty  the  King 
cf  Italy  shall  be  so  requested  to  name  one;  and  His  Majesty  the 
Kng  of  Sweden  and  Norway  shall  be  so  requested  to  name  one. 
The  seven  Arbitrators  to  be  so  named  shall  be  jurists  of  distin- 
^'<bed  reputation  in  their  respective  countries;  and  the  selected 
Covers  shall  be  requested  to  choose,  if  possible,  jurists  who  are 
^quainted  with  the  English  language. 


Of  the  five    points    submitted 
^^^portant  in  point  of  law  was: 


to  the  tribunal,  the  most 


^m  Has  the  United  States  any  right,  and  if  so,  what  right  to  protec- 
^Rr^n  or  property  in  the  fur-seals  frequenting  the  islands  in 
^^^faring  Sea  when  such  seals  are  found  outside  the  ordinary 
^^ree-miie  limit?* 

I  If  the  United  States  succeeded,  as  it  did,  to  Russian  rights 
Alaska  and  Alaskan  waters  by  purchase  in  1867,  still  if 
^hc  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  was  limited  to  Alaska 
and  the  ordinary  three-mile  limit  beyond  low  water  mark,  it 
necesaanly  followed  that  regulations  issued   by  the  United 
States  assuming  jurisdiction  beyond  tliat  limit  could  only 
bind  American  citizens,  but  could  not  in  anywise,  without  the 
oooaetDt  of  Great  Britain,  affect  its  subjects.    The  claim  of  the 
United  States  to  jurisdiction  beyond  the  three-mile  limit,  how- 
cner  unselfish  it  may  have  been  and  meant  solely  for  the  pro- 
KI«ctioo  of  seal  fishing,  was  clearly  contrary  to  international 

^1  ^CflovcBlioQ  Relating  to  Fur-Seata  in  Behring  Se&.  February  20»  I892» 
'       betWMD  Great  Britaia  aod  the  United  SUtea,  Article  VII. 
•Itttd..  ArticJe  VI. 
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law,  and  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  on  this  question,  however 
disagreeable  it  may  have  been  to  the  United  States,  was  merely 
declaratory  of  the  existing  law  of  nations,  that  no  nation  ia 
the  absence  of  an  international  agreement  can  extend  its  jura- 
diction  beyond  the  three-mile  limit  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect 
citizens  or  subjects  of  foreign  countries.' 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  policy  of  the  Uruted  States  has  becD 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  favorable  to  int^mationil 
arbitration;  that  it  has  arbitrated  questions  involving  dl*- 
puted  territory;  that  it  has  submitted  to  the  detcnnination of 
mixed  commissiona  questions  involving  the  legality  of  acts  of 
its  Government  in  times  of  peace  as  well  aa  in  war ;  that  it  hts 
repeatedly  referred  to  arbitration  claims  of  its  citizens  against 
foreign  countries,  and  that  it  has  submitted,  not  merely  the 
judgments  of  its  courts  but  the  propriety  of  jurisdiction  eief- 
cised  in  virtue  of  legislative  enactments  to  the  decision  of 
neutral  sovereigns  as  arbitrators  and  commissions  of  arbitra- 
tion in  which  the  United  States  was  represented.  Not  only 
has  the  United  States  arbitrated  its  own  difficulties,  but  it  hu 
offered  its  good  offices  and  mediation  to  foreign  countries  to 
secure  arbitration,  and  in  one  celebrated  instance  went  to  the 
verge  of  propriety  in  insisting  that  a  nation,  not  the  meanest 
in  reputation  and  power, — I  refer  to  Great  Britain, — should 
arbitrate  its  boundary  dispute  with  Venezuela.'  The  parent 
listened  to  the  mutterings  of  the  child,  and  the  dispute  wifl 
arbitrated  at  Paris  during  the  session  of  the  First  Hague  Con- 
ference, which  has  set  the  seal  of  international  approval  upoD 
arbitration  as 

the  most  efficacious  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  eqiutable 
method  of  deciding  controversies  which  have  not  been  settled 
by  diplomatic  methods. 

A  recent  and  well-informed  writer  on  international  arbitrs- 


'  For  the  Fur-Seal  Arbitration,  see  Moore'a  IntemAtiocud  Aibitrataooit 
VoM,  pp.  755-961. 
■  Darby's  International  Tribunak,  p.  828,  No.  189. 
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Cion>  has  analyzed  the  arbitrations  of  the  past  century  and 
groups  them  as  follows: 

1.  Those  dealing  with  differences  arising  between  States 
in  their  sovereign  capacities: 

a    Boundary  disputes  on  land; 
b    Fisheries. 

2.  Hiosc  dealing  with  matters  in  which  one  State  makes  a 
claim  really  on  behalf  of  its  subjects,  but  oat<insibly  in  its 
sovereign  capacity,  against  another  State,  on  account  of  cer- 
tain wrongful  acts  or  omissions: 

a    Breaches  of  neutrality; 

6    Unlawful  seizures; 

e    Violation  of  rights  of  person  of  foreign  subjects.' 

The  brief  survey  of  arbitration,  principally  chosen  from 
American  cases,  contains  illustrations  under  each  heading  of 
this  classification,  and  thus  outlines  not  merdy  some  of  the 
arbitrations  to  which  the  United  States  has  been  a  party,  but 
abo  indicates  the  variety  and  extent  of  arbitration.' 

In  considering  the  progress  and  development  of  arbitration 
fliAce  Jay's  Treaty  of  1794,  the  question  naturally  arises,  is 


■  PhiUipooa.  Two  Studies  in  lDt«rziational  Law,  p.  43, 

'  Thii  duufication  is  a  modi&ed  fonn  of  thftt  suggested  by  M.  Kama- 
ramtki  in  his  Tribunal  Intematioaal,  of  which  a  French  traiutation  ap- 
peared in  1887. 

Dr.  Duimerinoq  (in  Holtseodorff's  Handbuch,  IV,  45,  et  seq.)  thus  olas- 
afics  (he  arbitratioc  cams  that  have  occurred:  I.  Ueber  staatlicfaee  Eigen- 
thum.  2.  Ueber  Staatagrenxen.  3.  Ueber  Ausubung  der  Amtagewalt 
■taatbcber  Autorit.lten  gegen  AngehOrige  anderer  Staaten.  4.  Ueber 
T6dtiuig  dcr  Angeharigen  andered  Staaten.  5.  Ueber  Beschlagiiahme 
fronder  GUter  und  SchifTe.  6.  Ueber  Verietaung  und  Nichtbeaehtung 
dcT  PflidktCD  der  Neutralit&t.  7.  U^er  Folgen  einer  nicht  ootificirten 
Blokade.  8  Ueber  Interpretation  eines  intemationalen  Vertrages.  9. 
Uiber  Recht«verhaltnine  vwischen  einer  halbiiouveranen  Macbt  und  einer 
Cootpagnic. 

■For  an  aoaiyais  of  the  subjects  submitted  to  arbitration  in  the  nina- 
iMftlb  eeatur?  and  an  enumeration  of  the  countries  taking  part  in  the 
Rivier'i  Droit  des  Gens,  Vol.  II,  pp.  168-170. 
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there  in  the  nature  of  things  a  limitation  to  the  usefulnefis  of 
arbitration  and  the  questions  which  may  properly  be  intnisted 
to  arbitration?  On  this  point  I  beg  to  invoke  the  authority 
of  Professor  Moore,  so  natxirally  and  so  constantly  quoted  oa 
this  subject. 

When  we  consider  the  future  of  international  arbitration, 
whether  in  America  or  elsewhere,  we  are  at  once  confroutcd 
with  the  question  as  to  its  limitations.  Is  it  possible  to  fix  any 
precise  bounds,  beyond  which  this  mode  of  settling  international 
disputes  may  be  said  to  be  impracticable?  If  we  consult  the 
history  of  arbitrations  during  the  past  hundred  years,  we  &re 
obliged  to  answer  that  no  such  Hnes  can  be  definitely  drawn; 
but  this  is  far  from  afl&rming  that  the  use  of  force  in  the  conduct 
of  international  affairs  will  soon  be  abolished.  It  sigoifitt 
merely  that  phrases  such  as  "national  honor"  and  **nation»l 
self-defense,"  which  have  been  employed  in  describing  supposed 
exceptions  to  the  principles  of  arbitration,  convey  no  definitive 
meaning.  Questions  of  honor  and  of  self-defcnte  are,  in  inter- 
national as  in  private  relations,  matters  partly  of  circumstanM 
and  partly  of  opinion.  When  the  United  States,  in  1863,  fint 
proposed  that  the  differences  that  had  arisen  with  Great  Britain, 
as  to  the  fitting  out  of  the  Alabama  and  other  Confederate 
cruisers,  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  Earl  Russell 
rejected  the  overture  on  the  ground  that  the  questions  in  con- 
troversy involved  the  honor  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  of 
which  that  government  was  declared  to  be  'Hhe  sole  guardian." 
Eight  years  later  there  was  concluded  at  Washington  the  treaty 
under  which  the  differences  between  the  two  governments  wer« 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal  that  met  at  Geneva 
This  remarkable  example  serves  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the 
scope  and  progress  of  arbitration  wiD  depend,  not  so  much  upon 
special  devices,  or  upon  general  declarations  or  descriptive 
exceptions,  as  upon  the  dispositions  of  nations,  dispositions 
which,  although  they  are  subject  to  the  modifpng  influence  of 
public  opinion,  spring  primarily  from  the  national  feelings,  the 
national  interests,  and  the  national  ambitions.* 

The  problem,  therefore^  is  how  to  extend  the  scope  of  arbi- 
tration and  to  make  it  a  regular  and  efficient  means  of  settling 
peaceably  disputes  between  nations  which  diplomacy  has 
failed  to  settle.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  settlement  of 
private  disputes  in  a  court  of  justice  that  we  forget  that  a  time 
existed  when  each  person  determined  his  right  by  a  resort  to 
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and  that  the  law  court  on  the  one  hand  and  private 
arbitration  on  the  other^  only  became  established  when  the 
judicial  settlement  of  private  controversies  created  an  irresist- 
ible public  opinion  on  their  behalf.    The  judiciary  is  a  triumph 
of  reason  over  force  and  of  education  over  prejudice,  and  we 
can  only  hope  to  win  nations  to  the  principle  of  arbitration  by 
the  creation  of  an  enlightened  international  opinion  so  strong 
and  convincing  as  to  force  nations  to  resort  to  arbitration. 
Peace  societies  of  the  United  States  and  of  Europe,  interna- 
tional congresses  of  the  friends  of  peace,  the  declarations  and 
projects  of  scientific  societies  such  as  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law  and  the  Association  for  the  Codification  of  Inter- 
national Law,  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  the  teaching  of 
Khe  pulpit  and  the  instruction  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  and 
he  invariable  success  of  arbitration  in  the  past  century  have 
created  a  public  opinion  which  bids  fair  to  carry  everything 
before  it.    But  in  international  life^  the  nation  is  the  unit  and 
the  pressure  must  be  brought  upon  the  governments  by  public 
opinion,  so  that  they  may  adopt  arbitration  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  which  diplomacy  is  either  powerless  to  settle  or 
which  it  has  failed  to  adjust.     It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
United  States,  in  which  public  opinion  not  merely  creates  but 
,,_     dominates  the  Government,  should  have  adopted  arbitration 
H^as  a  cardinal  principle  of  its  foreign  policy  and  that  we  should 
^beek  to  extend  the  movement  generated  in  our  midst  beyond 
^nar  bouodariee  and  to  obtain  the  co6|>eration  of  Europe.    The 
Hwtablishment  of  the  RepubUc  of  the  United  States,  the  spirit 
of  nationality   generated   by   the    French    Revolution,    the 
advantage  of   constitutional  government  over  a  despotism, 
and  the  deeire  of  the  European  countries  to  establish  consti- 
tutional forms  of  government  in  which  the  will  of  the  people 
may  be  decisive,  have  rendered  it  comparatively  easy  for  pub- 
^^c  opinion  to  find  official  expression.     Europe,  therefore,  has 
^BAkeo  up  the  cause  of  arbitration,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Hvntiroent  in  its  favor,  supported  by  a  public  opinion  at  home 
^and  imposed  by  international  public  opinion,  will  hencefor- 
mrd  be  the  handmaid  of  justice  and  peace.- 
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Without  attempting  to  trace  the  movement  to  its  ori^or 
to  treat  the  subject  in  detail,  certain  phases  of  the  progreaa  an 
too  important  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  not  enough  that  natiooB 
accept  the  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  abstract,  or  that  ihcy 
arbitrate  carefully  selected  cases  of  minor  importance.  It 
is  essential  that  they  bind  themselves  by  international  agree- 
ment to  arbitrate  either  outstanding  difficulties  or  preferably 
that  they  agree  in  advance  to  arbitrate,  generally  or  specifi- 
cally, future  controversies  as  they  arise.  It  is  a  matter  of 
satisfaction  that  the  United  States  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the 
movement  toward  arbitration,  and  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate 
that  William  Jay,  the  worthy  son  of  the  Father  of  Modem 
Arbitration,  pointed  out  the  method  which  nations  have 
accepted  and  made  their  own.  For  example,  in  a  Httle  work 
published  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  in  lSI2ADd 
which  has  had  great  influence  at  home  and  abroad,  Mr.  hy 
proi,x>sed  that  an  arbitration  clause,  with  which  we  are  for- 
tunately so  familiar,  should  be  introduced  in  future  treaties. 
As  the  matter  is  so  important,  I  quote  the  following  passages 
from  his  pamphlet:  War  and  Peace:  The  Evils  of  the  Pint 
and  a  Plan  for  Preserving  the  Last: 

Of  all  the  nations  with  whom  we  have  relations,  none,  per- 
haps, enjoys  in  an  equal  degree  our  good-will  as  our  first  and 
ancient  ally.  Between  us  and  France  no  rivalry  exists  in  com- 
merce and  manufactures;  and  we  perceive  at  present  no  profr 
pect  of  an  interruption  of  that  harmony  which  has  so  long 
marked  the  intercourse  of  the  two  nations. 

Suppose  in  our  next  treaty  with  France  an  article  were 
inserted  of  the  following  import:  *'It  is  agreed  between  the 
contracting  parties  that  if,  unhappily,  any  controversy  shall 
hereafter  arise  between  them  in  respect  to  the  true  meaning  and 
intention  of  any  stipulation  in  this  present  treaty,  or  in  respect 
to  any  other  subject,  which  controversy  carmot  be  satisfactorily 
adjusted  by  negotiation,  neither  party  shall  resort  to  hostilities 
against  the  other;  but  the  matter  in  dispute,  shall,  by  a  special 
convention,  be  submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  one  or  more 
friendly  powers;  and  the  parties  hereby  agree  to  abide  by  the 
award  which  may  be  given  in  pursuance  of  such  submission."' 


>  War  And  Peae«,  (Eogliab  Edition),  p.  40. 
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And  it  seems  little  more  than  poetic  justice  that  our  first 
modem  treaty  containing  the  arbitration  clause,  ratified  by 
the  Senate  and  proclaimed  by  the  President,  should  have  been 
concluded  with  "our  first  and  ancient  ally/'  France.'  Jay's 
recommenation  did  not  fall  upon  deaf  ears,  and ,  while 
it  cannot  be  said  that  he  created  public  opinion  in  behalf  of 
arbitration,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  he  gave  it  a  posi- 
tive concrete  direction.  Within  six  years  after  the  pubHca- 
tion  of  his  little  book,  the  United  States  inserted  in  its  treaty 
with  Mexico  the  following  clause : 

If  unhappily  any  disagreement  should  hereafter  arise  between 
the  Governments  of  the  two  Republics,  whether  with  respect 
to  the  interpretation  of  any  stipulation  in  thia  treaty,  or 
with  respect  to  any  other  particular  concerning  the  political 
or  commercial  relations  of  the  two  nations,  the  said  Govern- 
ments, in  the  name  of  those  nations,  do  promise  to  each  other 
that  they  will  endeavor,  in  the  most  sincere  and  earnest  manner, 
to  settle  the  differences  so  arising,  and  to  preserve  the  state  of 
peace  and  friendship  in  which  the  two  countries  are  now  placing 
themselves,  using,  for  this  end,  mutual  representations  and  paci- 
fic negotiations.  And  if,  by  these  means,  they  should  not  be 
enabled  to  come  to  an  agreement,  a  resort  shall  not,  on  this 
account,  be  had  to  reprisals,  aggression,  or  hostility  of  any  kind, 
by  the  one  republic  against  the  other,  until  the  Government  of 
that  which  deems  itself  aggrieved  shall  have  maturely  considered, 
in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  good  neighborship,  whether  it  would 
cot  be  better  that  such  difference  should  be  settled  by  the  arbi- 
tration of  commissioners  appointed  on  each  side,  or  by  that  of  a 
friendly  nation.  And  should  such  course  be  propcsed  by  either 
party,  it  shall  be  acceded  to  by  the  other,  unless  deemed  by  it 
altogether  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the  difference,  or 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.     (Article  XXI.) 

TTie  Peace  Society  of  England  made  the  proposal  its  own 
And  in  1849,  Richard  Cobden  made  the  following  motion  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons: 

That  a  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  pray- 
ing that  she  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  her  principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  enter  into  communica- 
tion with  Foreign  Powers,  inviting  them  to  concur  in  treaties, 


Arbitrtttioo  conveotioa  between  the  United  States  and  France,  con- 
February  10.  l&OB. 
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binding  the  respective  parties,  in  the  event  of  any  future  rcis- 
understanding,  which  cannot  be  arranged  by  amicable  negouft- 
tion^to  refer  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the  decision  of  arbitratorL* 

Defeated  at  the  time,  Cobden's  successor,  Mr.  Henry  Richard, 
was  able  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  following  motion  by 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1873: 

Resolved  that  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  instruct 
Her  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  enter  inro 
communication  with  Foreign  Powers  with  a  view  to  further 
improvement  in  International  Law  and  the  establishment  of  s 
general  and  permanent  system  of  International  Arbitration,* 

Encouraged  by  this  initial  success,  the  distinguished  Italiaa 
publicist  and  statesman  Mancini  introduced  the  following 
motion,  which  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Chamber  of 

Deputies: 

The  chamber  expresses  a  wish  that  the  Government  of  the 
King  in  ita  foreign  relations  endeavor  to  make  arbitration  an 
accepted  and  frequent  means  of  settling  in  accordance  with 
justice  international  disputes  in  matters  susceptible  of  arbitra- 
tion; that  it  propose,  whenever  the  opportunity  offers,  to  in- 
troduce into  the  treaties  a  clause  stating  that  difficulties  over 
the  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  said  treaties  shall  be 
referred  to  arbitrators;  and  that  it  persevere  in  the  excellent 
initiative  taken  by  it  for  some  years  towards  the  concluaion  of 
conventions  between  Italy  and  the  other  Powers  with  a  view  to 
making  the  essential  rules  of  private  international  law  uniform 
and  obligatory  in  the  interest  of  the  respective  peoples.* 

Other  nations  followed  the  good  example  set  by  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  so  that  year  by  year  the  world 
is  being  surrounded  by  a  network  of  international  treaties  for 
the  arbitration  of  international  controversies.  The  triumph 
of  arbitration  is  assured.  But  to  be  a  permanent  means  of 
settling  international  disputes,  arbitration  must  be  effica- 
cious. Is  it  efficacious?  To  this  question,  Professor  Moore 
responds : 

'  Cobden's  Speeches,  edited  by  Bright  and  Rogers,  Vol.  II,  pp.  3S4-398. 

*  HaDBard's  ParliameDtary  Debates,  1S73,  Vol.  CCXVII,  pp.  52-87. 

*  Revue  de  droit  iDtemational  et  de  l^gisUtion  compar6e,  1S74,  Vol.  VI, 
DP.  172-17a. 
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The  best  answer  we  can  make  to  that  inquiry  is  to  ask  the 
objector  to  point  to  a  single  instance  in  which  two  nations, 
iftw  having  agreed  to  arbitrate  a  difference,  have  gone  to  war 
ibout  it.  Arbitration  has  brought  peace,  and  "peace  with 
honor."  It  is  a  rude  and  savage  notion  that  nations,  when 
they  feel  themselves  aggrieved,  must,  instead  of  discussing  and 
re&softing  about  their  differences  in  a  spirit  of  patience  and 
forbearance,  seek  to  avenge  their  wrongs  by  summary  and 
Tiolent  measures.  Among  an  enlightened  and  Christian  people 
the  spirit  of  revenge,  discarded,  as  it  is,  in  laws  for  the  govern- 
taeDtof  men  in  their  private  relations,  can  still  less  be  adopted 
IB  a  principle  of  public  conduct.  For,  just  in  proportion  as 
the  responsibilities  of  nations  are  greater  and  more  solemn 
th&fl  those  of  private  individuals,  in  that  proportion  are  nations 
bound  to  exceed  the  measure  of  private  virtue  in  their  efforts 
to  hasten  the  era  of  peace.  ^ 

In  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  building  for  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  American  Republics,  Mr.  Root,  speaking  as 
Secretary  of  State,  said : 

There  are  no  international  controversies  so  serious  that  they 

^n  not  be  settled  peaceably  if  both  parties  really  desire  peace- 

•We  settlement,  while  there  are  few  causes  of  dispute  so  trifling 

"at  they  cannot  be  made  the  occasion  of  war  if  either  party 

ily  desires  war.     The  mutters  in  dispute  between  nations  ar 

thing;  the  spirit  which  deals  with  them  is  everj'thing.* 


'  The  United  SUitea  and  International  Arbitration,  Annual  Report  of  the 
^^^tkaieao  Historical  Association  (1891),  pp.  65,  So. 

*  ABmcaa  Journal  of  Intemntional  Law,  (1908)  VoL  II,  p.  634. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  CONVENTION  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  SETTLEMENT 

OF  INTERNATIONAL  DISPUTES  OF  1899 

AND  ITS  REVISION  IN  1907 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  results  of  the  two  Hague 
Conferences  may  be  described:  First,  the  historical  method, 
pving  the  origin  of  each  proposition  and  the  steps  by  which 
it  became  incorporated  into  the  conventions  as  finally  adopted; 
Becond,  by  means  of  a  commentary  upon  the  conventions,  arti- 
cle by  article,  in  order  that  the  nature  of  each  may  be  coo- 
aidcrcd,  its  scope  determined  and  its  meaning  ascertained; 
third,  by  a  survey  of  the  convention  as  a  whole  and  by  iti 
separation  into  its  constituent  parts  the  underlying  pu> 
pose  may  be  discovered  and  expounded  in  general  rather 
than  in  detail,  and  by  analysis  of  important  provisions  i 
philosophical  survey  be  presented.  The  third  method,  analyt- 
ical and  philosophical  in  its  nature  rather  than  historical  mi 
detailed,  is  the  one  adopted  for  the  presentation  of  the  poaitire 
results  of  the  conferences,  with  an  occasional  reference  to  tbe 
projects  as  originally  presented,  so  that  the  historical  setting 
may  be  supplied  when  it  seems  necessary  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  subject. 

The  Convention  for  the  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Latemational 
Disputes  was,  ae  has  already  been  said,  the  great  and  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  First  Conference.  Its  revision  by  the  Second 
Conference  in  the  light  of  practical  experience  and  theoretical 
discussion  has  made  the  original  project  more  worthy  of  tbe 
commendation  lavished  upon  it.  The  spirit  of  the  Conven 
tion  of  1899  remains  intact;  various  details  suggested  by  prac- 
tice have  been  incorporated;  the  procedure  of  the  First  Con- 
ference has  been  elaborated  carefully  and  conscientiously  by 
the  Second  Conference,  in  order  to  render  the  provisions  of 
the  Convention  more  adequate  and  therefore  more  far-reach- 
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ing.  An  examination  of  the  CTonvention  of  1899  shou-s  that  it 
eonaisted  of  four  titles,  devoted  res^^ectively  to:  The  Mainte- 
nance of  General  Peace,  Good  Offices  and  Mediation.  Intema- 
liozu&l  Commissions  of  Inquiry' ;  International  Arbitration. 
The  latter  title  is  divided  into  three  chapters,  concerning 
arbitration  in  general;  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration, 
for  the  settlement  of  questions  susceptible  of  judicial  treat- 
ment, and  arbitral  procedure  for  the  presentation  and  con- 
duct of  a  ca0e  in  the  Court  of  Arbitration  established  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Convention. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Article  Sof  the  second  Russian  Cir- 
cular stated  that 

the  subjects  to  be  submitted  for  international  discussion  at  the 
Coaference  could  in  general  terms  be  summarized  as  follows: 
to  accept  in  principle  the  employment  of  good  offices,  of  media- 
tion and  facultative  arbitration  in  cases  lending  themselves 
thereto,  with  the  object  of  preventing  armed  conflicts  between 
nations;  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  respect  to  the  mode 
of  applying  these  good  offices^and  to  establish  a  uniform  practice 
in  using  them. 

An  analysis  of  the  Convention  of  1899  shows  that  each  rec  om 
mcndationof  the  circular  was  incorporated  into  the  Convention 
and  that  appropriate  machinery  was  created  in  order  to  give 
form  and  effect  to  the  recommendations.  The  Conference 
went  beyond  the  letter  of  the  program  but  not  beyond  its 
spirit  in  creating  a  permanent  court  in  which  arbitration, 
recognised  by  Article  8  of  the  program,  could  be  had  of  ques- 
tions susceptible  of  judicial  treatment  presented  to  it  for 
adjudication.  The  finrt  Russian  Circular  stated  the  puq^osein 
the  opening  sentence  to  be  the  maintenance  of  general  peace 

as  the  ideal  toward  which  the  endeavors  of  all  governments 
iboutd  be  directed. 

and  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  circular  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Conference  would  confirm  the  agreements  reached 
by  the  delegates 

In  the  solemn  establishment  of  the  principles  of  justice  and 
rttht,  upon  which  repose  the  security  of  States  and  the  welfare 
ofpeoplaa 
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The  preamble  of  the  Convention  of  1899  embodies  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  expressed  in  the  two  circulars  in  a  form  which. 
when  stated,  requires  little  comment  and  no  addition.  U 
declares  the  Powers  to  be 

Animated  by  a  strong  desire  to  concert  for  the  mainteoAaoe 
of  the  general  peace ; 

Resolved  to  second  by  their  best  efforts  the  friendly  settle* 
ment  of  international  disputes; 

Recognizing  the  solidarity  which  imites  the  members  of  thi 
society  of  civilized  nations; 

Desirous  of  extending  the  empire  of  law,  and  of  strengthen- 
ing the  appreciation  of  international  justice; 

Convinced  that  the  permanent  institution  of  a  Court  d 
Arbitration,  accessible  to  all.  in  the  midst  of  the  indepeadeot 
Powers,  will  contribute  effectively  to  this  result; 

Having  regard  to  the  advantages  attending  the  general  ind 
regular  organization  of  arbitral  procedure; 

Sharing  the  opinion  of  the  august  Initiator  of  the  InteruA- 
tionat  Peace  Conference  that  it  is  expedient  to  solemnly  esUb- 
liah,  by  an  international  Agreement,  the  principles  of  equity 
and  right  on  which  repose  the  security  of  States  and  the  welfare  of 
peoples. 

1.    Good  Offices  and  Mediation 

The  first  title  of  the  Convention  is  properly  headed  "  The 
Maintenance  of  General  Peace, "  thus  setting  forth  clearly  in  the 
first  article  the  idea  underlying  the  call  ofthe  Conference;  for  the 
powers  agree  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  insure  the  pacific  settJ^ 
ment  of  international  differences  with  a  view  to  obviate,  as  fara9 
possible,  recourse  to  force  in  the  relations  between  States.  The 
preamble  and  the  first  title  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  expnfls- 
ing  in  happy  and  terse  form  the  key-note  of  the  Convention. 
namely,  the  maintenance  of  general  peace,  and,  m  order  to 
maintain  this  general  peace,the  Signatory  Powers  agree  to  have 
recourse,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  to  the  good  offices 
or  mediation  of  one  or  more  friendly  Powers  (Article  2);  that 
strangers  to  the  controversy  should,  on  their  own  initiative,  as 
far  as  circumstances  permit,  offer  their  good  offices  and  media- 
tion to  States  at  variance;  that  this  offer  may  be  made  even 
during  the  course  of  hostilities,  and  that  the  exercise  of  this 
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right  shall  never  be  regarded  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties 
to  the  contest  as  an  unfriendly  act  (Article  3) ;  that  the  rdle 
of  the  mediator  consists  in  reconciling  opposing  claims  and  in 
appeasing  feelings  of  resentment  (Article  4) ;  that  the  functions 
of  the  mediator  are  at  an  end  when  either  of  the  parties  to  the 
dilute,  or  indeed  the  mediating  power,  declares  that  the 
methods  of  conciliation  are  not  accepted  (Article  5) ;  that  good 
offiees  and  mediation  have  exclusively  the  character  of  advice 
(Article  6) ;  that  the  acceptance  of  mediation  before  war  can 
not.  in  the  absence  of  agreement  to  the  contrary^  have  the  effect 
of  interrupting,  delaying  or  hindeiing  mobilization  or  other 
methods  of  preparation  for  war,  and  that,  if  mediation  occurs 
after  the  conunencement  of  hostilities,  it  causes  no  interrup- 
tion to  the  military  operations  in  progress  unless  there  be  an 
agreement  to  the  contrary  (Article  7).  It  thus  appears  from 
the  exact  language  of  the  convention  that  the  offer  of  good 
offiees  and  mediation  results  from  agreement  of  the  parties  in 
eootioversy ;  that  it  is  a  friendly  act  undertaken  solely  in  the 
interest  of  preserving  peace  or  of  bringing  about  peace  if  war 
actually  exists;  that  it  has  no  effect  either  upon  the  prepara- 
tion for  or  conduct  of  war;  that  it  has  no  more  influence  than 
a  word  of  ad\ice  from  friend  to  friend ;  and  that,  if  disagreeable 
or  unacceptable  to  the  power,  the  offer  shall  be  withdrawn. 

Powers  are  not  more  prone  than  individuals  in  controversy 
to  listen  to  friendly  advice,  and  they  are  accxistomed  to  resent 
{ntenneddling.  Between  nation  and  nation  the  fear  that 
the  exercise  of  good  ofHces  and  mediation  may  become  a 
precedent  and  insensibly  pass  into  a  claim  of  intervention 
ineooatstent  with  independence  and  its  corrollary,  equality, 
has  doubtless  prevented  an  offer  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
and  the  consequences  of  the  "  Holy  Alliance"  were  not  such  as 
to  incline  nations  to  sanction  by  international  agreement  the 
exercise  of  a  right  which  might  interfere  with  the  full  and 
uotrammeled    exercise   of   sovereignty.^    If,    however,    the 


'8m  Nji:  Le  Cooeert  Eurap^ec  et  U  notion  du  Droit  Int«rnationeJ  in 
kk  &«iiM  de  Droit  latematiooal  et  de  Droit  Politique,  2d  Beries,  pp.  1-46. 
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exercise  of  the  offer  of  good  offices  and  mediation  be  purely 
voluntary,  and  be  not  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  duty  of  strangere 
to  decide  the  controversy,  and  if  the  effect  of  good  offices 
and  mediation  be  restricted  to  advice  which  may  be  accepted 
or  rejected  by  either  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  offer,  although  it  may  be  embarrassing,  can 
prejudice  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  contending  parties. 

The  question  should,  however,  be  viewed  in  its  broader 
aspects,  because  the  outbreak  of  hostihties,  while  it  concerns 
primarily  belligerents,  is  not  without  interest  to  neutrals, 
which  find  themselves  affected  and  seriously  prejudiced  by  a 
state  of  warfare;  for  that  which  was  permitted  to  their  citizeos 
or  subjects  in  time  of  peace  is  no  longer  allowed  in  time  of 
war. 

For  example,  trading  in  certain  commodities,  falling  within 
the  definition  of  contraband,  subjects  not  only  the  articles  but 
also  the  vessels  in  which  they  are  carried  to  capture  and  coo- 
fiscation,  and  trading  with  blockaded  ports  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited. The  neutral,  therefore,  is  not  a  disinterested  specta- 
tor; he  feels  the  consequences  of  the  war,  although  the  full 
evU  does  not  affect  him.  and  in  seeking  to  avoid  war  and  it^ 
consequences  he  acts  not  merely  in  the  interest  of  the  bel- 
ligerents, but  as  a  neutral  seeking  to  save  the  rights  of 
neutrals. 

The  interest  of  the  neutral  in  warfare  is  recognized  by  the 
third  convention  of  the  Second  Conference,  which  provides  that 
a  neutral  should  not  be  taxed  with  notice  of  the  war  and  the 
performance  of  neutral  duties  until  it  has  received  notification 
of  the  existence  of  war.  If  war,  then,  has  the  effect  of  impos- 
ing duties  upon  the  neutral  which  do  not  exist  in  time  of  peace, 
it  follows  that  it  must  be  in  the  interest  of  enlightened  as  weD 
as  selfish  neutrality  to  preserve  peace  in  order  to  avoid  neutral 
duties,  and  if  war  already  exists,  it  must  likewise  be  the 
neutral's  interest  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
irksome  to  neutral  activity.  The  neutral  should  not  be 
taxed  as  a  mere  meddler  because,  in  seeking  to  pre%'ent  the  out- 
break of  war,  he  is  actuated  by  motives  of  self-interest  of  a 
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fcjgitimwte  nature,  as  well  as  a  large  and  philanthropic  desire 
to  preeerve  the  world  from  the  horrors  of  war. 

Suppoeie  that  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  and  threatens  to 
become  acute  between  two  members  of  the  family  of  nations, 
what  8te))s  are  taken,  and  in  what  order,  to  remove  the  mis- 
understanding, to  adjust  the  difficulty  and  to  redress  the 
injury  if  one  really  exists?  Let  Professor  Moore  answer  the 
queetion: 

The  ordinary  mode  of  obtaining  international  redress  is  by 
diplomatic  negotiation.  There  is  nothing  that  so  much  conduces 
to  the  adjustment  of  differences  as  a  full  and  frank  discussion  of 
tbem.  Usually,  negotiations  are  conducted  by  the  regular  oflS- 
cial  representatives  of  the  governments  concerned.  Where, 
however,  the  exigencies  or  magnitude  of  the  controversy  appear 
to  render  it  expedient,  special  or  additional  representatives, 
official  or  unofficial,  are  employed;  and,  where  the  occasion 
requires  it.  formal  international  conferences  are  held.  Of  such 
conferences  the  history  of  diplomacy  affords  many  examples. 

Where  negotiation  fails,  the  parties  may  try  the  good  offices 
or  mediation  of  a  friendly  power,  or  may  resort  to  arbitration.' 

With  negotiation,  as  such,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  for  the 
convention  under  examination  speaks  only  of  good  offices, 
I  mediation  and  arbitration.  The  convention  draws  no  dis- 
tinction between  ''good  offices"  and  "mediation."  They  are 
considered  as  identical  e.xpressions,  denoting,  it  may  be,  a 
greater  degree  of  intensity.  As  diplomacy  has  never  insisted 
upon  the  distinction,  and  considers  the  terms  as  synonymous, 
the  frmmers  of  the  Convention  of  1S99  were  wise  to  accept  the 
terms  as  generally  used  and  understood  without  attempting 

distinction  which  at  best  is  fonual  rather  than  real.  It  may 
be  that  an  offer  of  good  offices  i.s  a  word  of  advice  to  settle  a 
dispute  without  a  resort  to  war,  and  that  the  term  *'  media- 
tion" properly  denotes  cooperation  in  the  actual  settlement  of 
the  controversy. 

Hie  esBence  of  good  offices  consists  in  advice  to  parties  in  con- 
trottfwy  to  settle  their  difficulties.  It  precedes  and  calls  into 
being  negotiation,  and  when  this  is  done  good  offices  as  such  are 


Moon.  Int.  Law  Di^..  Vol.  VII.  i  1064,  p.  2. 
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exhausted.    Mediation  assumes  charge  of  the  nego^atioa 

between  the  parties,  and  by  impartial  and  friendly  counal 

suggests,  but  does  not  impose,  a  solution.  As   Sir  James 
Mackintosh  happily  says: 

A  mediator  is  a  common  friend,  who  counsels  both  parties 
with  a  weight  proportioned  to  their  belief  in  his  integntr  aiwi 
their  respect  for  his  power.  But  he  is  not  an  arbitrator,  to 
whose  decisions  they  submit  their  differences,  and  whose  awani 
is  binding  on  them.' 

In  a  word,  good  offices  begin  and  end  in  counsel ;  mediation, 
if  successful,  suggests  a  concrete  settlement ;  arbitration  decides 
a  controversy  according  to  principles  of  law.  Good  ofBea 
and  mediation  are  a  diplomatic;  arbitration  a  judicial,  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  difference  between  good  offices  and  mediation  is,  after 
all,  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind,  and  as  the  section  Ls  entitled 
"Good  Offices  and  Mediation/'  and  as  the  phrases  are  used  in 
conjunction,  no  ambiguity  can  arise  even  although  there  seems 
to  be  more  than  a  shade  of  difference  between  the  two  terms. 
However  this  may  be,  the  terms  are  well  recognized  and  under- 
stood in  international  law,  and  the  Conference  in  adopting 
them  and  sanctioning  the  idea  underl5ring  them,  raised  "good 
offices"  and  "mediation"  to  the  rank  of  an  international  rigbl, 
and  therefore  a  duty,  which,  existing  in  theory,  is  but  little 
known  in  international  practice. 

The  Congress  of  Paris  of  1856,  which  b^an  the  codificatioD 
of  international  law  with  the  admirable  declaration  concerning 
maritime  warfare,  previously  quoted,  has  another  and  greater 
claim  upon  our  gratitude,  by  recommending  and  adopting  in 
conventional  form,  mediation  "before  having  recourse  to  the 
use  of  force."  The  recommendation  of  the  Congress  of  Paris 
was  special  and  general;  special  in  that  the  contracting  Powers 
agreed  to  mediation  between  themselves  (Article  VIII),  and 
general  in  that  the  Congress  recommended  generally  a  recourse 
to  good  offices  before  a  resort  to  arras.    This  distinction  appeare 

>  Hansard's  Fariiamentary  Debates,  W(A.  XXX,  526,  April  11,  1816; 
Moore.  Int.  Law  Digest,  Vol.  VII,  (  1064,  p.  3. 
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-ly  in  the  wording  of  the  articles,  which,  in  view  of  the 
iportance  of  the  subject,  should  be  given: 

If  there  should  arise  between  the  Subhme  Porte  and  one  or 
>re  of  the  other  signing  Powers,  any  misunderstanding  which 
igbt  endanger  the  maintenance  of  their  relations,  the  Sublime 
Porte  and  each  of  such  Powers  before  having  recourse  to  the 
Use  of  force,  shiill  afford  the  other  Contracting  Parties  the  oppor- 
tttxuty  of  preventing  such  an  extremity  by  means  of  their  media- 
kn.     (Article  VIII.) 

The  twenty-third  protocol  of  the  treaty,  due  to  the  efTorts 
Af  Henry  Richard,  Joseph  Sturge  and  their  devoted  followers, 
|i^  as  previously  stated,  more  general : 

The  Plenipotentiaries  do  not  hesitate  to  express,  in  the  name 
Wf  their  Governments,  the  wish  that  States  between  which  any 
brious  misunderstanding  may  arise,  should,  before  appealing 
K  arms,  have  recourse,  as  far  as  circumstances  might  allow,  to 
Wke  good  offices  of  a  friendly  Power. 

The  Plenipotentiaries  hope  that  the  Govemraents  not  repre- 
ited  at  the  Congress  will  unite  in  the  sentiment  which  has 
the  wish  recorded  in  the  present  Protocol.* 

Article  XII  of  the  General  Act  of    the  Congo  Conference, 
at  Berlin,  February  26,  1885,  recognized  and  enforced 
htion  in  the  case  of  a  serioas  disagreement  between  parties 
General  Act  regarding  the  Congo  territory. 

These  Powers  pledge  themselves,  before  appealing  to  arms, 
have  recourse  to  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  friendly  Powers. 

Hie  doctrine  recognized  and  proclaimed  by  the  Congress  of 

was  thus  repeated  in  international  agreements  of  great 

tee.    But  it  will  be  noted  that  the  contracting  parties 

to  resort  to  good  offices  or  mediation,  or  to  permit  the 

rting  powers  to  offer  good  offices  or  mediation,  but  it  is 

le  the  duty  of  the  neutral  to  intervene.    The  great 

iportance  of  the  present  convention  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 

iti»cting  powers  not  only  bind  themselves  to  resort  to  good 

and  mediation,  but  that  they  recognize  the  usefulness, 

'Vbr  the  Freacfa  text  and  further  infltancea,  see  M.  Deseatnps'  Relev6 
Biml  doi  CUu«M  de  MMifttion  et  d'Arbitrage.  Conference  Intematioa&le 
U  Pais,  1S90.  part  I.  pp.  138-141. 
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the  desirability  and  the  right  of  strangers  to  the  controversy 
to  proffer  good  offices  and  mediation  for  the  settlement  of 
serious  disagreement  or  conflict  between  the  contracting  par- 
ties. 

So  far.  good  offices  and  mediation  have  been  considered  &s 
extended  to  states  in  controversy  on  the  initiative  of  strangen 
to  the  dispute.  The  First  Conference,  however,  on  the  ioitar 
tive  of  Mr.  Holls,  devised  a  system  of  mediation  which  in- 
volves the  cooperation  of  powers  in  controversy .  For  example, 
the  States  at  variance  shall  each  choose  a  power  to  which  they 
entrust  the  mission  of  entering  into  direct  communication  with 
the  power  chosen  on  the  other  side,  with  the  object  of  prevent- 
ing the  rupture  of  pacific  relations.  These  two  powers  arc 
regarded  as  the  direct  representatives  of  the  States  in  contro- 
versy, just  as  seconds  in  a  duel  represent  their  principals,  and 
are  entrusted  during  a  period  of  thirty  days  with  the  delicate 
mission  of  settling  peaceably  the  difficulty  without  interfer- 
ence from  the  principals.  If,  however,  the  difficulty  can  not 
be  arranged  honorably,  and  war  breaks  out.  the  designated 
powers  remain  charged  with  the  joint  duty  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  to  restore  peace.  (Article  8.)  In 
this  way,  by  happy  intuition,  machinery  is  created  of  a  per- 
manent nature.  The  two  seconds,  to  pursue  the  analogy  of 
the  dueling  code,  enjoy  the  confidence  of  their  principals,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  appointment,  are  charged  with  a  duty  to 
suggest  a  termination  of  the  controversy  if  it  may  be  termi- 
nated without  dishonor  to  the  principals.  The  influence  and 
importance  of  this  provision  are  still  theoretical  and  prob- 
lematical, for  it  has  not  yet  been  applied.  If  prospective  or 
actual  belligerents  regard  the  good  offices  of  neutrals  as  meddle- 
some, parties  willing  to  settle  a  difficulty  may*  by  seconds  or 
negotiators  of  their  own  choice,  enter  into  confidential  rel»- 
tions  which,  with  tact  and  great  prudence,  may  prevent  or 
terminate  war.' 

>  On  returning  home  after  dinner,  I  found  a  cipher  despatch  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  informing  us  that  President  McKinley  thinks  that  ouf 
American  commission  ought  not  to  urge  any  proposal    for    ''seoODdim 
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Mr.  HoUs,  the  author  of  the  special  form  of  mediation,  does 
not  claim  that  the  idea  was  in  any  sense  original,  but  whether 
original  or  not,  it  waa  due  to  his  initiative  and  energy  that  it 
was  presented  to  the  Conference,  and  found  its  appropriate 
place  in  Article  8  of  the  First  Convention.    In  his  work  on 

e  Peace  Conference,  Mr.  Holls  states  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  article  in  the  following  manner: 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Comt^  d'Examen,  May  29,  the 
first  draft  of  this  Article  was  introduced  by  Mr.  HoUs  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  personal  proposition,  for  which  neither  his 
Government  nor  his  colleagues  were  in  any  manner  responsi- 
ble. No  claim,  whatever,  is  made  for  originality  of  the  idea, 
which  the  author  remembers  to  have  seen  made  as  a  suggestion, 
ye&rs  ago,  in  a  source  of  which  no  trace  whatever  has  been  left  in 
his  recollection.  More  recently  the  idea  was  formulated  with 
great  force  by  M.  de  Nelidoff,  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  Italy, 
as  follows: 

"The  first  consideration  is  not  to  insist  upon  the  parties  sub- 
mitting their  dispute  to  the  judgment  of  a  tribunal — possibly 
impartial,  but  cold  and  indififerent,  and  moved  only  by  the  most 
general  considerations  regarding  the  interests  or  the  honor  of 
the  parties  themselves.  What  should  be  done  is  to  insist  that, 
before  beginning  hostilities,  the  contending  parties  should 
intrust  the  settlement  of  the  affair  to  representatives  in  whom 
they  can  have  absolute  confidence:  who  will  act  according  to 
instructions,  and  who  will  each  defend  the  honor  of  his  principal 
aa  he  would  his  own.  Everything  should  then  be  left  to  these 
secooda.  They  should  first  decide  whether  the  quarrel  necessi- 
tatee  a  duel, — then  they  should  see  whether  no  honorable  means 
could  be  found  to  avoid  an  encounter.  If  they  couldnotagreeon 
this  subject,  they  might  call  in  a  third  party,  or  communicate 
their  suggestions  to  their  principals.     But  the  final  determina- 

powera;"  th&t  he  f«ars  lest  it  may  block  the  way  of  the  arbitration  propo- 
iftla.  Thia  «bows  that  imperfect  reports  have  reached  the  President  and 
his  cabinet.  Hie  fact  ia  that  the  proposal  of  "seconding  powers"  waa 
waimlj  welcomed  by  the  subcommittee  when  it  waa  presented;  that  the 
very  generally  telegraphed  home  to  their  goveruments,  and  at 
ireoetTed  orders  to  support  it;  that  it  waa  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote 
•aboommittee;  and  that  its  strongest  advocates  were  the  men  who 
are  moat  in  favor  of  an  arbitration  plan.  So  far  from  injuring  the  proa- 
jwcta  of  arbitration,  it  has  increased  them;  it  is  very  generally  spoken  ol 
a  TMtory  for  our  delegation,  and  has  increased  respect  for  our  country, 
id  for  anything  we  may  hereafter  present. — Andrew  D.  White's  Auto- 
ly.  Vol.  n,  p.  285. 
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tion  should  always  be  left  to  the  interested  parties.  If  in  the 
end  the  seconds  decided  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  tan 
them  'fight  it  out,'  they  would  do  so.  But  if  they  resort«i  to 
arms  without  having  had  recourse  to  these  preventive  prelimi- 
naries,  and  a  catastrophe  resulted,  the  winner  should  be  treated, 
not  as  a  duelist,  but  as  an  assassin.  This  should  also  be  Um 
rule  in  the  case  of  an  international  war." 

In  the  winter  after  the  appearance  of  the  second  circalir 
of  Count  Moura-vdefF,  the  late  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen,  Loni 
Chief  Justice  of  Great  Britain,  strongly  recommended  the  same 
idea  in  a  most  happy  after-dinner  speech.  It  had  been  discusaed 
by  the  author  with  intimate  friends  in  America  just  previous  to 
his  departure  for  The  Hague,  and  its  introduction  had  the  cordial 
indorsement  of  Ambassador  White,  President  of  the  American 
Commission. 

Upon  ita  introduction,  the  Article  was  revised,  as  f ar  aa  its 
language  was  concerned,  by  M.  de  Martens  and  Chevalier 
Descamps,  and  it  was  printed,  distributed,  and  reported  to  the 
principal  European  Governments  immediately.  At  the  third 
session  of  the  Comt^  d'Examen  on  May  31,  it  was  unanimously 
adopted  in  principle,  and  thereafter  it  was  put  into  its  present 
final  form> 

The  title  of  the  First  Convention  dealing  with  good  oflSoes 
and  mediation  does  not  create  a  legal  obligation  either  on  the 
part  of  the  States  to  offer  good  offices  and  mediation,  or  on 
the  part  of  the  States  in  controversy  to  accept  good  offices,  or 
finally,  on  the  part  of  such  States  to  request  strangers  to  the 
controversy  to  extend  their  good  offices  and  mediation.  The 
procedure  is  entirely  voluntary',  and  the  obligation,  if  any,  is 
moral.  States  are,  however,  not  to  be  considered  as  inter- 
meddling, if  they  endeavor,  honorably  and  honestly,  to  prfr* 
vent  a  controversy  from  assuming  warlike  proportions,  nor 
are  they  to  be  taxed  as  meddlers  by  an  expression  of  their 
desire  to  terminate  an  existing  war  by  settling  the  controversy 
which  has  caused  a  resort  to  arms.  The  articles,  however 
simple  and  ineffective  they  may  seem  to  be,  nevertheless  offer 
an  additional  means  of  preserving  or  bringing  about  peace;  for 
they  create  between  ordinary  diplomatic  negotiations  between 


^  Holls'  Peace  Conferenoe,  pp.  188-189.  In  pages  190,  et  aeq..  ICr  HoUt 
presses  the  analogy  between  warfare  and  dueling,  and  outlines  the  prooedim 
under  his  article  as  well  as  its  practical  value. 
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parties  in  controversy  and  the  war  which  may  result  from 

fnicceaefu]  negotiations,  a  procedure  by  means  of  which  the 
ort  to  arms  may  be  averted,  or  peace  restored  if  war  actually 
flto.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  nature  of  the  controversy 
which  ^ood  offices  and  mediation  may  properly  be  offered,  is 
not  specified  by  the  Convention;  therefore  all  controversies, 
irikether  they  be  political  or  judicial,  and  whether  they  involve 
a  Q>ere  question  of  fact,  or  whether  they  touch  the  independ- 
ence, vital  ii]terests,  or  honor  of  the  contending  nations,  may 
be  the  subject  of  good  offices  and  mediation. 

The  termination  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  in  1905,  due  to 
the  initiative  of  President  Roosevelt,  shows  the  beneficent 
effect  of  good  offices;  and  the  action  of  France  in  proposing  an 
international  commission  of  inquiry  for  the  settlement  of  the 
controversy  arising  out  of  the  Dogger  Bank  incident  of  1904, 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  shows  the  pacific  possibil- 
ities of  mediation,  when  honestly  undertaken  and  directed 
solely  in  the  interest  of  the  contending  parties,  for  the  estab- 
liahment  of  peace  and  the  prevention  of  war/ 

y  2.    International  GoMMisaioN  of  Enquiry 

A  controversy,  however  acute,  may  rest  upon  a  disputed 
fact  and  the  ascertairmient  of  this  fact  would  in  such  a 
caae  settle  the  dispute.  A  nation  claims  of  right  to  exercise 
juxiadictioo  over  a  certain  region,  and  a  neighboring  nation 
MBurta  jurisdiction  over  the  land  in  question.  Each  claims 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  each  is  unwilling  to  yield  to  the 
other.     If  some  machinery  can  be  established  to  ascertain  the 

fui  boundary,  the  question  of  jurisdiction  is  settled,  because 
18  by  virtue  of  the  boundary  that  each  nation  claims  jurisdic- 
VatL  The  ascertainment  of  the  fact  thus  decides  the  contro- 
veny.  But  the  value  of  the  finding  must  depend  upon  the 
care  and  accuracy  i^ith  which  it  is  made,  and  it  would,  there- 
fore, seem  that  a  commission  charged  with  the  sifting  of  the  evi- 

*  For  good  offices  and  medifttion  to  which  the  United  States  has  been  a 
pwty,  ne  Moont'a  Dig.  Int.  Law.  Vol.  VII,  f  1065-1068.  pp.  2-22. 
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dence  and  the  establishment  of  the  fact  should  be  internationil. 
The  recourse  to  the  commission  may  well  bevoluntar>-,  because 
experience  shows  that  people  are  often  more  willing  to  resort 
to  a  means  of  their  own  choosing  than  to  be  forced  to  adopt  i 
particular  moAns,  even  although  the  result  accomplished  be 
identical.  In  moments  of  excitement  we  are  apt  to  fed  the 
restraint  of  an  imposed  duty,  but  we  are  not  unwilling  to  resort 
to  a  means  voluntarily,  if  by  so  doing  we  may  escape  grave 
consequences.  These  views  were  evidently  shared  by  the 
First  Peace  Conference,  and  the  commissions  of  inqiury  pro- 
vided for  by  Title  3  (Articles  9-14)  are  international,  and 
the  resort  to  them  is  within  the  sound  discretion  of  the  parties 
to  a  controversy.  The  commission  of  inquiry  is  looked  upon 
as  a  last  resort,  and  presupposes  inabihty  to  come  to  agree- 
ment by  diplomatic  methods.  By  abundance  of  caution, 
differences  involving  honor  and  vital  interests  would  seem  to 
be  excluded,  but  it  is  evident  that  independent  sovereign 
nations  may  submit,  if  they  so  desire,  differences  involving 
both  honor  and  vital  interests.  The  seeming  exception  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mere  existence  of  the 
conunission  of  Inquiry  shall  not  seem  to  require  a  submission  of 
differences  involving  honor  and  vital  interests,  and  the  volun- 
tary character  of  the  institution  is  still  further  safeguarded 
by  the  agreement  to  submit  "as  far  as  circumstances  allow" 
The  powers  in  controversy  are  the  judges  of  the  question 
whether  the  facts  involve  honor  or  vital  interests,  or  whether 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  permit  a  submission  of 
the  difTerences  in  question.     (Article  9.) 

In  the  next  place,  the  commission  of  inquiry  is  to  be  con- 
stituted by  special  agreement  of  the  parties,  and  the  agree- 
ment to  submit  shall  specify  the  facts  to  be  examined,  and  the 
extent  of  the  power  of  the  commissioners.  In  this  way,  not 
only  are  the  contending  parties  sole  judges  whether  the  diflB- 
culty  should  be  submitted,  but  they  likewise  control  the  com- 
position of  the  tribunal  to  which  the  agreed  statement  of  the 
controversy  shall  be  submitted.     (Article  10.) 

It  follows  naturally  that  a  submission  Involves  the  duty  to 
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aapply  as  fully  as  possible  all  means  and  facilities  necessary  to 
enable  the  commission  to  arrive  at  a  complete  knowledge  and 
a  correct  understanding  of  the  facts  in  dispute.     (Article  12.) 

And,  finally,  the  facts  as  found  are  to  be  reported  by  the 
conunisBion  to  the  parties  in  controversy  for  their  information 
and  for  such  use  as  they  may  care  to  make  of  the  facts  as  found 
by  the  commission.     (Articles  13  and  14.) 

It  is  thus  seen,  that  the  entire  proceeding  is  voluntary, 
for  the  nations  do  not  bind  themselves  to  submit  a  ques- 
tion in  controversy  to  a  tribunal.  The  constitution  of  the 
commission  depends  upon  the  agreement  of  the  parties.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  voluntary  tribunal,  and  the  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy are  left  entire  liberty  to  give  effect  to  the  facts  aa  found 
by  the  commission  or  tribunal  of  their  own  choice.  The 
differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  effect  of  the  fact  as  foimd 
upon  the  liability  of  either  party  are  in  no  ways  concerned; 
for  the  parties  may  arrange  the  difficulty  by  diplomatic  nego- 
tialioDSf  or,  if  they  choose,  they  may  submit  the  question  of 
reBpotwlMlity  to  arbitration.  Of  the  proceedings  to  be  taken, 
they  are  the  sole  competent  judges.  It  can  not  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  the  mere  ascertainment  of  the  fact  goes  far  in  itself 
to  establish  responsibility,  and  a  direct,  although  moral  pres- 
sure, is  thus  brought  upon  the  parties  to  settle  the  difficulty  in 
accordance  with  the  fact  found.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the 
ereators  of  the  institution  worked  whoDy  in  the  dark,  because 
they  created  a  practical  institution  based  upon  actual  expe- 
rieoee;  but  they  were  naturally  unable  to  predict  in  advance 
the  success  of  the  institution  created  by  them.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Russian  squadron  under  Admiral  Rojetsvensky,  on 
its  way  to  the  Pacific,  fired  into  an  English  fishing  fleet  off 
Dogger  Bank,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  composed  of  Japanese 
cniiserB,  or  that  Japanese  vessels  lurked  among  it,  an  expectant 
world  looked  forward,  with  no  little  curiosity,  to  the  commis- 
Bioo  ot  inquiry,  charg^  with  ascertaining  the  facts  of  the 
The  award  of  the  tribunal,  which,  by  special  agreement 
fof  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  was  invested  with  the  power  to 
the  facts  and  fix  the  responsibility,  was,  therefore, 
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no  common  event,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  awaid  and 
payment  of  damages  arising  from  the  responsibility  as  foundj' 
showed  that  the  First  Peace  Conference  had  created  a  practi- 
cal and  efficient  means  of  ascertaining  facts  in  a  heated  contro- 
versy, and  preventing  a  resort  to  arms,  which,  in  the  infiazoed 
state  of  public  feeling,  might  have  occurred.'  The  tribuial 
thus  justified  its  creation,  and  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  tt0 
existence  in  the  year  1898  would  have  brought  pressure  upon 
Spain  and  the  United  States  to  submit  the  question  of  the 
Maine  to  an  international  commission  of  inquiry,  in  order  thit 
the  facts  be  established  by  means  of  an  impartial,  that  is  to 
say,  international,  and  conscientious  investigation.  It  cm 
not  be  said  that  the  explosion  of  the  Maine  was  the  direct  or 
proximate  cause  of  the  war  with  Spain;  but  the  elimination  of 
the  incident  might  have  prompted  the  two  nations  to  adjust 
their  other  difficulties  without  an  appeal  to  the  sword. 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  1899  provided  that  the  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  should  fix  the  procedure,  and  th&t 
the  procedure  to  be  observed,  if  not  provided  for  in  the  coa- 
vention,  should  be  fixed  by  the  commission.  (Article  10.) 
These  provisions  were  intended  to  leave  the  procedure  to  the 
determination  of  the  parties  in  controversy ;  but  it  is  evident 
that,  if  parties  in  controversy  are  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to 
ascertain,  judicially  and  impartially,  disputed  facts,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  they  may  not  be  in  a  condition  to  draw  up 
rules  of  procedure  to  elucidate  the  questions  in  controveiB)'. 
The  great  advantage  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  is  that  it 
ascertains,  as  speedily  as  possible,  facts  submitted  to  it,  in 
order  that  public  feeling  may  become  informed  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs.  To  perform  its  duty  quickly  and  succees- 
fully,  a  code  of  procedure  should  be  known,  so  that  atto^ 

Ineys  and  counsel  of  the  parties  in  conflict,  as  well  as  the 
commissioners  themselves,  may  be  familiar  in  advance  with 
the  procedure  to  be  observed.  When  the  Commission  of 
Com 
: 


For  the  Protocol  of  mibmission  and  the  finding  of  the  latera&tiooAl 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  tee  Ameriean  Journal  of  International  Law  (1908). 
Vol.  n,  pp.  92fr-g36. 


iry  sat  for  the  first  time,  it  was  necessary  to  elaborate  the 
lure,  Mid  it  seemed  highly  desirable  to  the  Second  Con- 
lerence  that  the  future  commission  should  be  relieved  of  this 
iry  duty  and  the  delay  involved.    Therefore,  based 
m  the  experience  acquired  in  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
ascertained  the  facts  of  the  Dogger  Bank   incident. 
Great  Britain  and  France  presented  elaborate  proj- 
wfaichr  &fter  careful  consideration   and    examination, 
the  basis  of  the  additions  of  the  Second  Conference  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Convention  of  1899. 
The  revised  convention  interferes  in  no  way  with  the  volun- 
character  of  the  inquiry,  and  states  as  before,  although 
amplified  terms,  that  the  inquiry  convention  defines  the 
rts  to  be  examined,  determines  the  mode  and  time  in  which 
commiaaion  is  to  be  formed,  and  the  extent  of  the  powers  of 
eommiflBionerB,  the  place  where  the  commission  shall  sit, 
it  may  remove  to  another  place,  the  language  or 
to  be  used,  as  well  as  the  date  on  which  each  party 
deposit  its  statement  of  facts,  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  parties  have  agreed.    But, 
the  Convention  of  1899  provided  that  the  procedure 
Id  be  specified  in  the  agreement  for  submission  or  framed 
the  commission  itself,  if  the  agreement  fails  to  establish  the 
lure,  the  revised  Convention  of  1907  elaborates  a  code 
Older  to  facilitate  the  constitution  and  working  of  com- 
ions  of  inquiry,  which  shall  be  applicable  to  the  inquiry 
lure,  in  so  far  as  the  parties  do  not  adopt  other  rules, 
kt  is  to  say,  the  parties  in  litigation  are  authorized  to  deter- 
in  advance  all  the  details;  but  if  they  do  not  avail  them- 
3  of  this  privilege,  then  the  rules  of  procedure  devised  by 
Conference  shall  be  applicable  in  so  far  as  the  parties  do  not 
other  nilea.     (Article  17.)    The  commission  necessarily 
the  details  of  procedure  not  covered  by  the  special  in- 
convention  or  the  revised  convention  for  the  peaceful 
KttlemeDt  of  international  disputes,  and  in  addition  arranges 
formalities  required  for  dealing  with  the  evidence.    As  the 
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revised  convention  referred  to  contains  el&borate  procedoiei 
it  follows  that  the  general  procedure  to  be  followed  is  settled  and 
known  in  advance.  The  inquiry  requires  that  both  sides  ahiD 
be  heard ;  that  each  party  communicates  to  the  other  the  state- 
ment of  facts,  together  with  the  instruments,  papers  and  docu- 
ments considered  useful  for  ascertaining  the  truth,  as  weD 
as  the  names  of  witnesses  and  experts  vvhose  evidence  i 
wishes  to  present;  that  the  commission  is  entitled  to  change  its 
place  of  meeting,  which,  if  not  specified  in  the  inqxiiry  conveo- 
tion,  shall  be  The  Hague;  that  the  place  of  meeting,  once 
fixed,  can  not  be  altered  by  the  commission  except  with  tk 
consent  of  the  parties;  that,  if  the  commission  desires  to  sit  in 
a  third  state^  the  consent  of  such  state  shall  be  necessary;  th$X 
the  commission  shall  determine  what  languages  are  to  be  em- 
ployed, if  the  inquiry  convention  shall  have  failed  to  specify 
this  important  matter;  that  the  investigation  and  every  exami- 
nation of  locality  shall  be  made  in  the  presence  of  agent  and 
counsel,  or,  in  their  absence,  if  duly  smnmoned  they  fail  to 
appear,  and  that  the  commission  is  entitled  to  ask  from 
each  party  explanations  and  information  deemed  necessary. 
The  parties,  on  the  other  hand,  undertake  to  supply  the  com- 
mission of  inquiry,  as  fully  as  they  may  think  possible,  with 
all  means  and  facilities  necessary  to  enable  it  to  become 
acquainted  with  and  accurately  to  understand  the  facts 
in  dispute;  that  they  likewise  undertake  to  make  use  of  the 
means  at  their  disposal  under  their  municipal  law  to  insure  the 
appearance  of  witnesses  or  experts  within  their  territory  who 
have  been  summoned  before  the  commission,  and  if  such  wit- 
nesses or  experts  are  unable  to  attend,  to  arrange  for  their 
depositions  before  qualified  officials  of  their  own  country 
(Article  23) ;  that  for  sei^ce  of  notices,  as  well  as  evidence, 
the  commission  shall  apply  directly  to  the  third  power  or  to 
the  power  in  whose  territory  the  commission  sits,  and  that 
the  power  so  applied  to  shall  execute  the  retjuest  as  far  as  its 
municipal  law  will  allow,  and  may  not  refuse  unless  the 
questions  are  calculated  to  impair  its  sovereign  rights  or  safety. 
■Articles  18-3&,  51  et  seq. 
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The  witnesses  and  experts  are  summoned  at  the  request  of 
parties  or  by  the  commission  on  its  own  motion,  but  in 
try  case  only  through  the  government  and  by  the  govem- 
lent  of  the  state  in  whose  territory  they  are.  (Article  25.) 
the  testimony  given  by  witnesses  and  experts  is  of  funda- 
ital  importance  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  facts  in  dispute 
oonvention  has  set  forth  clearly  the  rules  and  regulations 
iming  their  examination:  for  example,  the  examination 
the  witness  is  conducted  by  the  President,  although  mem- 
ira  of  the  commission  may  put  questions  to  the  witness  which 
likelyto  throwlightuponandcompletehis  evidence.  Agent 
counsel  of  the  parties  may  not  interrupt  the  witness  when 
[making  his  statement  nor  put  a  question  to  him.  They  are 
not,  however,  deprived  of  the  right  to  intor\'ene,  but  ques- 
tions they  may  desire  to  put  to  the  witness  are  asked  by 
the  president.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  method  of  cross-exami- 
nation so  familiar  to  English  and  American  lawyers  is  ex- 
cluded, because  this  method  of  investigation  is  practically 
unknown  in  civil  law  countries.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to 
adopt  the  method  familiar  to  most  of  the  countries  represented 
at  the  Conference  and  likely  to  make  use  of  the  convention. 
It  can  not  be  said  that  any  injustice  or  inconvenience  is 
tikely  to  occur  by  means  of  this  provision;  for  the  commission 
is  appointed  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  controversy,  and  is  as 
desirous  as  the  agents  of  the  parties  to  elucidate  the  truth. 
The  questions  put  by  the  president  and  commission  are  likely 
to  be  searching,  and  the  method  adopted  has  the  advantage 
of  vesting  the  examination  of  witnesses  in  impartial,  although 
not  disintetvsted  hands.  As  this  procedure  is  well  known  in 
advance,  agents  and  counsel  may  well  confonn  to  it,  and,  by 
tobmisasion  of  necessary  questions,  the  president  is  in  a  position 
to  meet  their  demres  and  make  the  examination  as  searching, 
as  thorougjb  and  profound  as  the  interests  of  justice  require. 
(Article  26.) 

The  witness  deposes  orally  and  is  not  permitted  to  read  a 
written  draft.  He  may.  however,  by  permission  of  the  presi- 
dent, consult  notes  or  documents  necessary  to  refresh  his 
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memory  and  assure  the  accuracy  of  his  testimony.    (Article 
27.) 

A  minute  of  the  evidence  is  drawn  up  and  read  to  the  «it 
nesSr  who  may  then  make  such  alterations  and  additions  u 
he  thinks  necessary,  and,  when  the  whole  statement  has  been 
read,  he  is  asked  to  sign  it.  .  (Article  28.)  In  this  way  the 
witness  is  allowed  to  testify  freely  and  fully,  without  inUr- 
ruption  by  counsel,  and  when  the  testimony  is  handed  him,  be 
ifl  able  to  correct  any  inaccuracies  which  may  have  slipped 
in. 

The  agents  are  authorized  in  the  course  of  inquiry  to  pcf* 
sent  in  writing  to  the  commission  and  to  the  third  party  such 
statements,  requisitions,  or  summaries  of  the  facts  as  they 
consider  useful  for  ascertaining  the  truth.    (Article  29.) 

The  proceedings  before  the  commission  are  thus  finished- 
The  commission  is  then  called  upon,  by  careful  examination 
and  weighing  of  the  testimony  submitted,  to  reach  a  finding- 
This  is  done  in  private,  and  the  proceedings  are  secret.  All 
questions  are  decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  membera  d 
the  commission,  and  if  a  member  declines  to  vote,  the  faet  i« 
recorded  in  the  minutes.  The  sittings  of  the  commission  are 
not  public,  nor  are  the  minutes  and  documents  published  except 
by  virtue  of  the  pemiission  of  the  commission,  taken  with  the 
consent  of  the  parties.     (Article  31.) 

When  the  parties  have  presented  all  explanations  and  evi- 
dence, and  the  witnesses  heard,  the  pre-sident  declares  the 
inquiry  terminated,  and  the  commission  retires  to  deliberate 
and  draw  up  its  report  (Article  32),  which  is  signed  by  all  the 
members  of  the  conmiission.  If  a  member  refuses  to  tfigni 
this  fact  is  mentioned,  but  the  validity  of  the  report  is  not 
affected.     (Article  33.) 

The  report  of  the  commission  is  read  at  a  public  sitting, 
the  agents  or  counsel  of  the  parties  being  present  or  duly 
summoned,  and  a  copy  of  the  report  is  given  to  each  party. 
(Article  34.) 

Each  party  pays  its  own  expenses  and  an  equal  share  of  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  commission.    (Article  36.) 
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It  is  thus  seen  that  the  institution  of  the  Commission  of 
iquiry  depends  solely  upon  the  free  and  untrammeled  con- 
it  of  the  parties  in  controversy,  although  the  insertion 
the  phrase  "desirable"  in  Article  9  of  the  revised  conven- 
ion  brings  a  moral  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  parties  to  sub- 
it  their  controversy  to  a  judicial  inquiry.  The  parties  arc 
swiae  at  liberty  to  constitute  the  tribunal  as  they  please 
in  the  Inquiry  Convention  determine  the  proceeding  in 
to  be  followed  before  the  comnnission;  but  a  code  of 
procedure  is  recommended  which,  as  it  is  the  result  of  practical 
experience,  will  undoubtedly  commend  itself  to  the  Powers  at 
large.  The  jmrties  are  thus  not  only  at  liberty  to  resort  to 
the  commission  or  not  to  resort  to  it  as  they  desire,  but  they 
sre  free  to  constitute  it  according  to  their  judgment  in  such  a 
w»y  as  to  meet  their  approbation.  If  tht^y  have  not,  however, 
agreed  to  constitute  the  commission  in  a  particular  way, 
Article  12  of  the  revised  convention  provides  that  the  Com- 
mifisioD  of  Inquiry  shall  be  formed  in  the  manner  determined 
in  Articles  45  and  57  of  the  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Set- 
tlement of  International  Disputes.  As  this  method  of  composi- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  for  the  constitution  of  the  Tribunal 
of  Arbitration,  it  seems  advisable  to  consider  it  in  connection 
with  the  permanent  tribunal. 

To  summarize  the  results  already  obtained,  it  is  therefore 
seen  that  the  offer  of  good  offices  and  mediation  is  voluntary, 
aod  that  the  offer  is  unhmited,  so  that  it  may  ejctend  to  politi- 
cal questions,  to  questions  of  fact,  or  to  j udicial  questions,  The 
Commiawon  of  Inquiry  is  limited  to  the  ascertainment  of  facts 
involved  in  a  controversy.  The  Commission  of  Inquiry  is, 
therefore,  created  for  a  specific  and  concrete  purpose  set  forth 
in  the  convention,  namely,  the  ascertainment  of  facts  in  con- 
troversy which  have  not  been  settled  by  diplomatic  means,  and 
ft'hich  are  either  impossible  or  difficult  of  settlement  by  such 
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3.    Ahbitration  and  the  Permanent  Coubt 


The  next  division  of  the  Convention  is  specific  and  relates  to 
arbitration,  which  may  be,  by  consent  of  the  parties,  genenl 
or  may  be  limited  to  the  solution  of  difficulties  of  a  judical 
nature.  It  will  therefore  be  advisable  to  explain  the  theory  of 
arbitration,  and  to  consider  the  procedure  devised  for  can>mg 
into  effect  the  agreement  of  the  parties  to  arbitrate  a  disputed 
question. 

The  Convention  of  1899  discussed  the  question  of  arbitral 
justice  within  the  compass  of  five  paragraplis  (Articles  15- 
I9)f  and  the  Revised  Convention  disposes  of  the  subject 
in  four  articles  (Articles  37-40.)  The  underlying  principle 
is  the  same  in  each  convention,  and  the  voluntary  character 
is  unchanged.  As  in  the  cases  of  good  offices  or  mediation 
and  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  the  Conference  supposes 
a  desire  that  arbitration  shall  be  resorted  to,  thus  creating 
a  moral  though  not  a  legal  obligation.  For  the  present 
purpose^  it  is  unnecessary  to  set  forth  the  various  stops  by 
which  arbitration  has  become  the  favored  means  of  settling 
intematianal  controversies  of  a  judicial  nature.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  the  recourse  to  arbitration  has  been  caused, 
or  if  not  caused^  has  been  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  contro- 
versies between  nations  usually  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
cannot  be  tried  and  settled  satisfactorily  in  a  national  court 
of  either  of  the  contending  parties,  although  it  is  recognised 
that  they  are  susceptible  of  judicial  treatment.  The  difficulty 
has  been  to  create  machinery,  chosen  by  the  contending  pa^ 
ties,  but  which,  nevertheless,  shall  by  its  institution  and  per- 
sonnel offer  a  guarantee  of  impartiality;  because  if  it  be  not 
impartial,  a  resort  to  it  would  be  futile,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  result  would  be  imsatisfactory.  The  two  ques- 
tions arc,  then,  interrelated;  for  a  recourse  to  arbitration 
can  not  be  expected  if  nations  do  not  have  confidence  in  the 
machinery  and  in  the  arbitral  award,  and  if  the  machinery 
prove  defective,  it  must  follow  that  cases  will  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitral  tribunals.    Therefore,  the  Conference,  whOe 
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treating  them  as  distiurt,  for  the  theory  and  principle  of  arbi- 
tration may  be  considered  separately  and  by  itself,  yet,  never- 
tbefen,  feh  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  tribu- 
nal to  which  nations  might  safely  resort  in  order  to  obtain  a 
judicial  settlement  of  a  controversy  which,  if  unsettled,  might 
produce  estrangement  if  not  an  actual  resort  to  arms.  Follow- 
ing the  order  of  the  Convention,  each  question  will  be  con- 
■dered  separately. 

like  eesence  of  arbitration  is  found  to  consist  in  the  settle- 
BMDt  of  disputes  between  States  by  judges  of  their  own  choice 
on  the  basis  of  respect  for  law,  and  the  recourse  to  arbi- 
iratioD  implies  an  engagement  to  submit  in  good  faith  to  the 
award.  (Article  37.)  The  recourse  is,  however,  voluntary, 
because  if  the  parties  do  not  wish  to  arbitrate,  it  follows 
that  they  will  not  choose  judges  to  whom  a  question  may  be 
submitted;  it  is  likewise  essential  that  the  award  be  based 
upon  the  respect  for  law,  because  if  the  law  applicable  to  a 
case  be  disregarded,  the  award  is  not  merely  futile,  but  the 
system  is  discredited. 

The  Convention  next  considers  the  questions  susceptible 
of  arbitral  decision,  and  finds  them  to  consist  in  those  of  a 
kgal  nature,  especially  the  interpretation  or  application  of 
international  conventions;  and  the  Convention  declares  its 
fahh  in  arbitration,  not  only  from  a  theoretical  view,  but 
based  upon  experience,  when  it  declares  it  to  be  the  most 
iflsctiw  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  equitable  means  of 
seUHng  disputes  which  diplomacy  has  failed  to  settle.  It  is 
bat  a  step  to  declare  a  resort  to  arbitration  desirable  when 
nations  have  solemnly  declared  it  to  be  the  most  effective  and 
most  equitable  means,  and  this  the  Second  Conference  did  in 
the  following  apt  language,  proposed  by  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  delegation: 

Consequently,  it  would  be  desirable  that,  in  disputes  about 
the  above-mentioned  questions,  the  contracting  Powers,  if  the 
rise,  have  recourse  to  arbitration,  in  so  far  as  circum- 
'staaoes  permit. 
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The  recommendation  is,  therefore,  tentative,  because  ii 
makes  the  recourse  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  tk 
case,  and  as  to  the  permissibility  or  importance  of  arbitntiot, 
the  contracting  powers  are  necessarily  the  best  qualified  to 
determine;  for  a  question  primarily  judicial  may  be  socoo- 
nected  with  the  independence,  the  vital  interest,  and  honor  (tf 
a  country  that  its  government  may  be  unwilling  to  submit  It 
to  arbitration.     In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  it  can 
not  well  be  imagined  that  a  country  would  willingly,  and  ol 
its  own  accord,  submit  the  question  of  its  independence  to  t 
tribunal,  and  the  same  objection  seems  to  apply,  though  not 
so  forcibly,  to  questions  of  vital  interest  and  honor.    There- 
fore, by  general  consent,  as  evidenced  in  practice,  these  three 
limitations  upon  recourse  to  arbitration  are  generally  expressed 
and  understood,  although  treaties  do  exist  in  which  natioa 
agree  to  submit  all  questions  without  excluding  vital  interests 
and  honor. 

•  In  the  next  place,  inasmuch  as  arbitration  is  voluntary, 
parties  may  determine,  whether  or  not  they  will  submit  exist- 
ing difficulties  or  questions  which  may  arise  in  the  future,  and 
it  may  be  said  in  passing,  that  the  fundamental  difference 
between  a  special  and  a  general  recourse  to  arbitration  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  in  the  one  case  nations  bind  themselves  by 
a  present  voluntary  agreement  to  submit  past  difficulties, 
whereas  in  a  general  treaty  of  compulsory  arbitration  nations 
oblige  themselves  in  advance  to  submit  difficulties  that  may 
arise. 

Recourse  to  arbitration  involves  necessarily  an  agreement 
of  the  parties,  because  a  court  docs  not  exist  to  which  & 
suitor  may  resort  and  by  summons  compel  the  app>earanco  of 
a  defendant  state.  Given  the  voluntary  nature  of  arbitra- 
tion, it  follows  that  the  Arbitration  Convention  may  embrace 
any  dispute  or  disputes  of  a  certain  category.     (Article  39.) 

It  will  be  seen  later  that  in  the  Conference  of  1899,  as  well 
as  in  the  recent  Conference,  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a 
general  agreement  to  arbitrate  international  difficulties  aria- 
ing  from  a  carefully  considered  category  of  subjects  which 
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would  not  involve  questions  of  independence,  vital  interest,  or 
bonor,  and  that  the  powers  bind  themselvs  to  submit  di»- 
pAitee  arising  from  these  categories  to  arbitration.  Arbitration 
vould  thus  be  voluntary  for  non-enumerated  cases.  It  would 
be  obligatory  for  the  cases  enumerated  in  the  list.  Neither 
CGnfercnce  was  willing  or  able  to  make  arbitration  in  general 
or  in  special  enumerated  cases  obligatory,  except  in  the  case  of 
contract  debts ;  but  the  tecognition  of  arbitration  as  the  most 
efficacious  and  equitable  means,  and  the  further  declaration 
ihttt  a  resort  to  arbitration  is  desirable,  will  undoubtedly  pre- 
pare public  opinion  of  the  future  for  an  agreement  to  submit 
eaaes  susceptible  of  judicial  decision  to  an  arbitral  tribunal. 
Arbitration  will  thus  become  an  ordinary  procedure  in  the 
future,  either  by  express  agreement  or  by  the  voluntary  prac- 
tice of  enlightened  nations. 

It  would  seem  that  Article  19  (40  of  the  Revised  Conven- 
tion) was  unnecessary,  because  it  merely  recognized  a  right 
which  is  inherent  in  sovereign^,  namely,  the  right  to  conclude 

Dew  agreements,  general  or  particular,  with  a  view  to  extending 
compulsory  arbitration  to  all  cases  which  they  may  consider  it 
poonble  to  submit  to  it. 

But  the  presence  of  the  article  has  given  a  great  impetus  to 
the  negotiation  of  arbitration  treaties  and  amply  justifies  its 
eadsience. 

As,  however,  a  resort  to  arbitration  and  the  continuing 

resort  to  arbitration  must  depend  upon  confidence  in  the  arbi- 

[tral  award,  it  follows  that  too  great  pains  can  not  be  taken 

secure  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  to  which  all  may  be 

^willisg  to  refer,  and  the  great  work  of  the  First  Conference, 

lecd  its  chief  title  to  remembrance,  lies  in  the  creation  of  a 

'court,  in  reality  a  panel  of  judges,  to  which  nations  might  freely 

with  confidence  resort  for  the  constitution  of  a  tribunal 

the  judicial  settlement  of  international  disputes.    The 

ereaCion  of  Buch  an  institution  was  not  outlined  in  the  Russian 

■kSireulare,  nor  did  it  figure  in  the  final  program  presented  to 

fcbe  First  Conference.     It  was,  however,  in  accordance  with 
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the  spirit  of  the  Conference  and  the  spirit  of  the  prognm. 
Therefore,  the  American  delegation  of  1899  went  to  the  Con- 
ference with  a  clear  and  definite  project  for  the  creation  of  an 
international  court  of  arbitration.  The  Russian  Government, 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  the  program,  does  not  seem 
to  have  given  the  matter  attention,  but  during  the  Conference 
proposed  a  project.  The  British  delegation,  was  fieemin^Y 
without  instructions  on  the  subject,  although  it  took  the  lead 
in  establishing  the  court,  and  although  the  court  was  estab- 
lished in  large  part  upon  the  motion  and  the  project  later  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  Brat  delegate  of  Great  Britain. 
The  initiative  was  due  to  the  American  delegation/  but  the 
credit  of  the  institution  does  not  belong  to  any  one  delegation 
or  to  any  one  man.^  It  is  the  result  of  a  happy  cooperation,  in 
which  all  delegations  took  part,  and  the  result,  albeit  in  the 
form  of  a  compromise,  marks  a  distinct  era  in  the  world's 
history. 

In  the  session  of  the  Third  Commi^ion,  charged  with  the 
consideration  of  Article  8  of  the  Russian  program,  Sir  Ju- 
lian Pauncefote,  on  May  26,  1899,  a  date  worthy  of  remem- 
brance in  international  progress,  rose  and  made  the  foUowifl^ 
remarks: 

Mr.  President:  Permit  me  to  inquire  whether,  before  ente^ 
Ing  in  a  more  detailed  manner  upon  our  duties,  it  would  not 
be  useful  and  opportune  to  sound  the  Committee  on  the  subject 
of  a  question  which,  In  my  opinion,  is  the  most  important  of  all, 
namely,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  international  tribunal 

'  See  InstructionA  to  the  Amerio&n  Delegation  of  1899,  Vol.  11,  pp.  8-9. 

It  turns  out  that  ours  u  the  oaly  delegation  which  has  anything  like  i 
full  and  carefully  adjusted  plan  for  a  court  of  arbitration.  The  Engliah  dele- 
gation, though  evidently  exceedingly  desirous  that  a  system  of  arbitratioo 
be  adopted,  has  come  without  anything  definitely  drawn.  The  Ruantti 
have  a  scheme;  but.  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  there  is  no  provision  in  it  for 
apcomanent  court. — Andrew  D.  WTiite's  Autobiography,  Vol.  II,  p.  255. 

'  Thifl  morning  we  had  another  viail  from  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote.  president 
of  the  British  delegation,  and  disoussed  with  him  an  amalgamation  of  the 
Russian,  British  and  American  proposals  for  an  arbitration  tribuoaL  He 
finds  himself,  as  we  all  do,  agreeably  surprised  by  the  Russian  document, 
whioh,  inadequate  as  it  ia,  shorwa  ability  in  devising  a  permanent  scheme 
both  for  mediation  and  arbitration. — Ibid.,  p.  273. 
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o^  arbitration,  such  as  you  have  mentioned  in  your  address. 
Many  proposed  codes  of  arbitration  and  rules  of  procedure  have 
becA  made,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the  procedure  has  been 
reflated  by  the  arbitrators,  or  by  general  or  special  treaties. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  new  codes  and  regulations  of  arbitra^ 
tion,  whatever  may  be  their  merit,  do  not  greatly  advance  the 
gnnd  cause  for  which  we  are  gathered  here.  If  it  is  desired  to 
take  a  step  in  advance,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely 
ZheoeflBary  to  organize  a  permanent  international  tribunal  which 
can  be  called  together  immediately  at  the  request  of  contending 
nations.  This  principle  once  established,  I  believe  we  shall  not 
have  any  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  details.  The  necessity  of 
aucfa  a  tribunal  and  the  advantages  which  it  confers,  as  well  as 
the  encouragement  and  in  the  fact  the  prestige  which  it  will  give 
to  the  cause  of  arbitration,  have  been  demonstrated  with  as  much 
eloquence  as  force  and  clearness  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
If.  Deiscamps,  in  his  interesting  essay  on  arbitration,  of  which 
an  extract  will  be  found  among  the  acts  and  documents  so  gra- 
ciously furnished  to  the  Conforence  by  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment. I  have  no  more  to  say  upon  this  subject,  but  I  would  be 
ver>'  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  President,  if  before  proceeding  any 
further,  you  would  consent  to  eUcit  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of 
the  Committee  upon  the  proposition  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  submitting  to  you,  touching  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
intemational  tribunal  of  arbitration.' 

The  question  was  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Examina- 
lion,  and  the  plan  proposed  by  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  was  by 
conunon  consent  accepted  as  the  basis  of  the  discussion.  The 
various  projects  are  set  forth  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Holls, 
as  the  best  qualified  authority  on  this  point. 


The  distinctive  features  of  the  British  proposal  were  as  follows : 

1.     The  appointment  by  each  Signatory  Power  of  an  equal 

number  of  arbitrators,  to  be  placed  upon  a  general  list  entitled 

Members  of  the  Court;    2.  The  free  choice  from  this  list  of 

^L  arbitrators,  called  to  form  a  tribunal  for  the  particular  cases 

^uubmitted    to    arbitration    by   the    various    powers;   3.  The 

^^^■tf)lishment  at  The  Hague  of  an  international  bureau  acting 

^I^KaDceUery  of  the  court;    4.  The  establishment  of  a  council 

^F^fadministration  and  control,   composed  of  the  diplomatic 

^"  repreBentatives  of  the  powers  accredited  to  The  Hague;  the 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Netherlands  being  added  as 

pvendent  upon  the  suggestion  of  Ambassador  White. 

'Goattranoe  laterDatioaale  de  la  Paix,  1899,  part  IV,  p.  3.    The  trans- 
kite  to  taken  from  Uolls'  Peace  C^onference,  pp.  234-237. 
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The  Russian  project  had  for  its  fundamental  ideas  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  The  designation,  by  the  present  Confexence.  for 
a  period  which  should  last  until  the  meeting  of  another  similar 
Conference,  of  five  powers,  to  the  end  that  each  of  these  in  ewe 
of  an  agreement  for  arbitration,  should  nominate  one  judge 
either  from  among  its  own  citizens  or  from  without;  2.  The 
establishment  at  The  Hague  of  a  permanent  bureau  with  the 
duty  of  communicating  to  the  five  powers  appointed  the  request 
for  the  appointment  of  arbitrators  by  the  contending  parties. 

The  American  plan  differed  from  the  others  chiefly  in  the 
following  features:  1.  The  appointment  by  the  highest  court 
of  each  state  of  one  member  of  the  international  tribunW; 
2.  The  organization  of  the  tribunal  as  soon  as  nine  power* 
should  adhere  to  the  Convention;  3,  The  appointment  of  ft 
particular  bench,  to  sit  for  each  ciLse  submitted,  according  to  the 
agreement  between  the  contending  states.  This  agreement 
might  call  for  the  sitting  of  all  the  members  of  the  tribunal,  or 
for  a  smaller  given  number,  not  less,  .however,  than  three. 
Whenever  the  court  consisted  of  not  more  than  three  judges, 
none  of  the  latter  should  be  a  native,  subject,  or  citizen  of  either 
of  the  litigating  states;  4.  The  right  of  the  litigating  stata, 
in  particular  cases,  and  within  certain -limits  of  time,  to  have  a 
second  hearing  of  the  question!  nvolved  "before  the  same  judges.* 

The  ideal  court  of  arbitration  would  be  one  composed  of 
a  limited  number  of  judges  trained  in  the  interpretation  and 
administration  of  law,  national  as  well  as  international, 
in  session  permanently  at  The  Hague,  and  ready,  upon 
application,  to  receive  and  decide  controversies  submitted 
to  its  consideration;  but  inasmuch  as  international  arbi- 
tration is  stated  to  have  for  its  object  the  settlement  of 
disputes  between  States  by  judges  of  their  bwn  choice,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  nations  to  agree  in  advance  upon 
the  constitution  of  a  court  and  to  agree  likewise  in  advance 
to  accept  its  personnel  as  competent  for  any  controversy  sub- 
mitted to  it  during  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  respective  judges. 
In  this  way,  the  judges  selected  would  be  of  their  own  choice 
It  would  be  permanent,  but  a  small  tribimal  could  not  hope 
to  include  within  it  judges  representing  all  the  nations  repn^ 
flented  at  the  Conference^  because  in  this  way  there  would  be  a 


>  Holla*  Peace  Conference,  pp.  238-239. 

For  the  texts  of  the  various  praposala,  see  Appendix,  pp.  789-796- 
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judicial  assembly  rather  than  a  limited  and  restricted  court 
Auited  for  the  judicial  determination  of  the  questions  sub- 
mitted. The  difficulty  was  met  by  the  provision  that  each 
ruition  should  select  in  advance,  and  for  a  period  of  six  years, 
not  more  than  four  persons  of 

known  competency  in  questions  of  international  law,  of  the 
lu|;hefit  moral  reputation,  and  disposed  to  accept  the  duties  of 
arbiUator.     (Articles  23,  44.) 

TTiis  would  not  be  a  court — it  would  be  a  pand  of  judges — 
frons  which  list  the  litigating  nations  could  tihoose  any  desired 
Dumber  to  constitute  an  arbitral  tribunal.  Not  being  a  court, 
it  could  not  be  a  permanent  court ;  it  would  be,  however,  within 
the  limits  of  the  tenure,  a  pcmmnent  panel,  from  which  the 
tribunal  could  be  and  would  have  to  be  constituted  afresh 
for  each  case  submitted  to  it.  It  was,  however,  a  first  and  a 
great  step  toward  the  creation  of  a  permanent  tribunal,  and 
undoubtedly,  little  by  little,  there  will  be  established  a  per- 
manent court  of  arbitration,  accessible  at  all  times,  and  con- 
ducting its  procfMxlings  according  to  international  procedure 
adopted  by  the  nations  of  the  world  represented  in  an  interna- 
tional conference. 

For  the  establishment  of  the  temporary  tribunal  it  was 
Deoeflsary  to  have  at  The  Hague  as  the  scat  of  the  court,  a 
clerical  forc«,  and  for  this  purpose  an  international  bureau 
was  established  to  serve  as  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  as  an 
interrncdiary  between  the  Powers.  This  bureau  should  be 
charged  with  the  custody  of  the  archives  and  the  administra- 
tion of  affaire  relating  to  the  court.  The  names  of  judges  se- 
lected by  the  various  J'bwere  should  be  communicated  to  it 
and  the  list  notified  by  the  bureau.  The  Powers  should  like- 
wise communicate  to  the  bureau  copies  of  arbitration  conven- 
tions as  well  as  arbitral  sentences  rendered  by  special  tribu- 
nals. As  the  duty  of  the  bureau  is  thus  largely  administra- 
tive, it  should  be  created  as.  well  as  controlled  by  a  higher 
orsMUEation,  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  contract- 
ing powers.    Therefore,  a  permaneiyt  administrative  council 
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was  created,  consisting  of  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
Signatory  Powers  accredited  to  The  Hague  under  the  prai- 
dency  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Holland.  Thi 
duties  of  this  council,  as  prescribed  by  the  revised  conventioo, 
can  not  be  stated  in  clearer  or  briefer  form  than  in  Artick 
49,  of  the  Revised  Convention,  which  is  as  follows : 

The  Council  settles  its  rules  of  procedure  and  all  other  nec«- 
sary  regulations. 

It  decides  all  questions  of  administration  which  may  aim 
with  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  court. 

It  has  entire  control  over  the  appointment,  suapensioD,  or 
dismissal  of  the  officials  and  cmployls  of  the  bureau. 

It  fixes  the  payments  and  salaries,  and  controls  the  geoeril 
expenditure. 

At  meetings  duly  summoned,  the  presence  of  nine  raembew 
is  sufficient  to  render  valid  the  discussions  of  the  council.  The 
decisions  are  taken  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

The  council  communicates  to  the  contracting  powers  with- 
out delay  the  regulations  adopted  by  it.  It  furnishes  tbeni 
with  an  annual  report  on  the  labors  of  the  court,  the  wortdiiK 
of  the  administration,  and  the  expenditure.  The  report  like- 
wise contains  a  r6sum6  of  what  is  important  in  the  documents 
communicated  to  the  bureau  by  the  powers  in  virtue  of  Article 
43,  paragraphs  3  and  4. 

By  me^ns,  therefore,  of  the^e  simple  provisions,  we  have 
a  permanent  panel  of  judges  from  which  a  temporary  tribunal 
may  be  constituted,  an  international  bureau  serving  as  the 
clerk,  an  administrative  organization  both  in  the  constitution 
and  in  the  operation  of  the  court,  and,  finally,  an  administra- 
tive council  for  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  bureau,  as 
well  as  for  the  communication  of  the  reports  of  the  labocs  of 
the  court  to  the  contracting  powers.  As  the  bureau  is  the 
agent  of  the  contracting  powers  its  e^fjjenses  are  borne  by  them 
in  the  proportion  fixed  for  the  international  bureau  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union.  (Article  50.)  The  machinery  tiius 
exists  for  the  working  of  the  court,  and  its  supervision,  when 
created. 

It  is  next  necessary  to  consider  the  compo»tion  of  the  tri- 
bunal, and  the  procedure  to  be  employed  before  it,  two  cap- 
ital points,  upon  the  success  of  which  the  reeort  to  arbitration 
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mufvt  depend.  It  has  been  stated  that  arbitration  is  voluntary, 
Mod  the  resort  to  the  permanent  court  is  likewise  voluntary. 
PovreR  in  controversy  may  erect  special  tribunals  or  mixed 
oonunissions,  or  may  refer  a  case  to  a  single  arbiter,  but 
if  they  choose  of  their  own  volition  the  permanent  court,  then 
they  must  choose  the  judges  from  the  general  panel.  They 
Are  at  liberty  to  compose  the  arbitration  tribunal  according 
to  their  pleasure,  but  if  they  do  not  by  direct  agreement  pro- 
vide to  the  contrary,  the  following  course  shall  be  pursued: 

Each  party  appoints  two  arbitratore,  of  whom  one  only  can 
be  its  national  or  chosen  from  among  the  persons  who  have 
been  selected  by  it  as  members  of  the  permanent  court.  These 
arbitrators  together  choose  an  umpire. 

If  the  votes  are  equally  divided,  the  choice  of  the  umpire  is 
intrusted  to  a  third  power^  selected  by  the  parties  by  common 
accord. 

If  an  agreement  is  not  arrived  at  on  this  subject,  each  party 
selecU  a  different  power,  and  the  choice  of  the  umpire  is  made 
in  concert  by  the  powers  thus  selected. 

If,  within  two  months'  time,  these  two  powers  can  not  come 
to  an  agreement,  each  of  them  presents  two  candidates  taken 
from  the  list  of  members  of  the  permanent  court,  exclusive  of 
the  members  selected  by  the  parties  and  not  being  nationals  of 
either  of  them.  Drawing  lots  determines  which  of  the  candi- 
dAtefl  thus  presented  shall  be  umpire.     (Article  45.) 

Ilwfie  provisions  supplement  and  develop  the  corresponding 
article  (24)  of  the  First  Convention  in  the  interest  of  com- 
pleteneee  and  impartiality.  Under  the  Convention  of  1899, 
eftch  party  appoints  two  arbitrators  from  the  permanent  panel. 
By  the  Revised  Convention,  two  arbiters  are  chosen,  only  one 
of  whom  may  be  selected  from  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the 
appointing  power.  It  is  thus  seen  that  two  of  the  four  chosen 
muft  be  strangers  to  the  controversy  and  the  umpire,  however 
Kiected,  is  likely  to  be,  although  not  necessarily  so.  These 
four  chooae  an  umpire,  but  if  they  fail  to  agree,  a  third  power, 
selected  by  the  parties  in  common,  makes  the  appointment. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  parties  in  htigation  fail  to  agree  upon 
the  third  power,  because  an  agreement  upon  the  third  power 
may  weD  be  an  agreement  upon  the  umpire.    In  such  a  case, 
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each  litigant  selects  a  different  power,  and  the  choice  of  ui 
umpire  is  made  in  concert  by  the  powers  thus  selected.  Bui 
it  may  happen  that  the  two  powers  selected  fail  to  agree,  a&d 
the  tribunal,  therefore,  can  not  be  constituted  by  this  methoi 
In  such  case,  each  of  the  two  powers  selected  chooses  two 
candidates  from  the  list  of  members  of  the  permanent  court, 
excluding  therefrom  members  selected  by  the  parties,  as  weD 
as  their  own  citizens  and  subjects.  Lot  then  determines 
which  of  the  candidates  thus  presented  shall  be  umpire.  Il 
thus  follows  that  two  at  least  of  the  members  of  the  tribunal 
must  be  strangers  to  the  controversy,  and  the  umpire,  whether 
selected  by  the  parties  in  the  first  instance,  or  by  arbitere  of 
their  choice  or  finally  by  the  provisions  of  the  Convention,  b 
morally  certain  to  be  a  stranger  to  the  controversy.  We  thus 
have  a  guarantee  of  impartiality,  based  upon  the  fact  thai 
two  of  the  five  arbiters  must  be,  and  that  a  third  is  likely  to 
be  indifferent  to  the  litigation.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  these  provisions,  because  an  objection  to 
arbitration  has  been  and  is  that  a  member  of  the  tiibunal  ifi 
more  or  less  biased  by  national  interest,  and  the  less  the  repre- 
sentation of  national  int<?rests,  the  greater  the  guarantee  for 
its  impartiality. 

Article  4G  expresses  in  succinct  form  the  next  step  to  be 
taken  by  the  parties  in  litigation: 

The  tribunal  being  thus  composed,  the  parties  notify  to 
the  bureau  their  determination  to  have  recourse  to  the  court, 
the  text  of  their  compromiSf  and  the  names  of  the  arbitrators. 

The  bureau  communicates  without  delay  to  each  arbitrator 
the  comprcmiis,  and  the  names  of  the  other  members  of  the 
tribunal. 

The  tribunal  assembles  at  the  date  fixed  by  the  parties. 
The  Bureau  makes  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  mee 

The  members  of  the  tribunal  in  the  exercise  of  their  du 
and  out  of  their  own  country,  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges 
immunities. 


1 


The  tribunal  is  thus  constituted  for  the  submission  of  the 
case.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  a  controversy  may 
reach  an  acute  stage  without  a  suggestion  from  either  party 
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a  resort  be  made  to  the  permanent  court.  As  in  the  first 
n  of  the  Convention  it  was  provided  that  any  power  might 
d  its  good  offices  and  mediation  to  a  prospective  bel- 
rent,  and  that  such  offer  should  be  considered  a  friendly 
t,  so  it  was  provided  by  the  Convention  of  1899  that  the 
contracting  powers  could  call  attention  to  the  permanent  court 
and  remind  them  of  its  existence.  Good  offices  and  media- 
on  are  not  made  a  duty.  It  is  a  friendly  act,  but  no  state  is 
obliged  to  offer  its  sennces.  The  revision  of  1907,  as  previ- 
ously stated,  declared  that  the  extension  of  good  offices  and 
mediation  was  desirable.  The  Convention  of  1899  declared 
its  faith  in  arbitration  and  the  creation  of  its  hands  by  provid- 
ing that  "the  contracting  powers  consider  it  their  dutyy'ii  a 
wrioufl  dispute  threatens  to  break  out  between  two  or  more 
of  them,  to  remind  these  latter  that  the  permanent  court  is 
open  to  them." 

Consequeotly.  they  declare  that  the  fact  of  reminding  the 
parties  at  variance  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  convention^ 
and  the  advice  given  to  them,  in  the  highest  interests  of  peace, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  permanent  court,  can  only  be  regarded  as 
ftiendly  actions.     (Article  27.) 

But,  as  powers  in  controversy  may  be  unwilling  to  enter 
bto  direct  negotiations,  and  as  Article  8  of  the  old  and 
revised  convention,  provided  that  "seconds'^  might  be 
appointed  by  the  parties  in  controversy  in  order  to  reach  an 
amicable  solution  of  the  difficulty,  the  Conference  of  1907 
provided  that, 

In  case  of  dispute  between  two  powers,  one  of  them  can 
always  address  to  the  international  bureau  a  note  containing  a 
MMhration  that  it  would  be  ready  to  submit  the  dispute  to 
^Hb^tion. 

The  bureau  must  at  once  inform  the  other  power  of  the 
declaration.     (Article  48.) 


■Ill 


This  may  be  considered  an  explicit  declaration  that  a  power 

may  do  indirectly  by  means  of  the  bureau  that  which  it  may 

directly,  but  however  unimportant  a  provision  may  be,  if 

is  in  the  interest  of  peace,  and  facilitates  a  recourse  to 
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arbitration  and  the  permanent  court,  it  should  be  regarded  u 
a  distinct  advance,  and  to  the  writer  this  harmless  proviaoQ  a 
as  progressive  as  it  is  simple  of  application.^ 

4.     Arbitral  Procedure 

Supposing  that  the  court  is  constituted  for  the  considers^ 
tion  of  the  case,  the  matter  of  prime  importance  is  the  agree- 
ment for  the  submission  to  arbitration,  which  agreement  ie 
technically  known  as  the  compromi8.  As  the  recourse  to 
arbitration  is  voluntary,  it  follows  necessarily  that  the  pania 
in  litigation  are  to  determine  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the 
question  to  be  submitted  for  arbitration.  And  it  also  follows 
that  the  judgment  of  the  court  will  only  be  acceptable  in 
so  far  as  it  is  responsive  to  the  exact  question  submitted 
for  decision.  As  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  is  created  by 
the  agreement  of  the  parties,  and  as  the  award  depends  upon 
the  care  and  skill  with  which  the  arbiters  determine  the  exact 
point  or  points  submitted  for  their  consideration,  the  impor- 
tance of  settling  in  advance  the  issue  is  fundamental  and  can 
not  be  overlooked ;  indeed,  the  agreement  upon  the  issue  may 
be  in  effect  decisive  of  the  case  and  the  negotiations  leading  to 


*■  The  amendment  of  1907,  due  to  the  initiative  of  Peru  and  Chile,  wueoD- 
temptuoualy  referred  to  more  than  once  as  a  mere  "bureau  de  po«te,"but 
it  ia  acarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  a  bureau  de  poste,  or  botte  aux 
lettres  has  its  uses.  The  article  of  1899  and  the  amendment  of  1907  denote 
progress  to  an  International  Bureau  of  good  officee  and  mediation  whiflfa. 
however  opposed  and  delayed,  is  cert&in  to  be  created. 

For  the  discussions  in  1899,  see  Conference  IntemationiU  de  la  Paix,  1899, 
part  IV,  Comity  d'Examen,  pp.  17,  50-54;  ibid.,  proceedings  of  the  Third 
Commission,  pp.  5^58;  and  a^.r  a  T6s\im6  of  the  diacuaaions  on  Article  27, 
in  M.  DescampH*  Report,  pp.  95-97  of  part  I  of  the  Conf^Srenoe  lotena- 
tionale  de  la  Paix. 

For  the  discussion  in  1907,  see  I^  Deuxi^roe  Conference  Internationale 
de  la  Paix,  Vol.  IT,  first  Commission.  First  Sou»-Commiasion,  11th  Ses- 
sion, August  13,  1907;  Prooeedinga  of  Plenary  aeesion,  Ptrat  Com- 
mission.  7th  Sosaion,  October  7,  1907;  Proceedings  in  CommitCoe  of 
Examination  A,  17th  aesaioa,  October  1,  1907,  and  see  further  the 
r^ume  in  Baron  Guillaume's  Report,  La  Deuxi^me  Conf^reoce  Intcf- 
nationale  de  la  Paix,  Aotes  et  Doeumenta,  Vol.  I,  pp.  421-424. 
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tbc  fonnulation  of  the  issue  are  of  the  gravest  importance  to  all 
concemrd.  Reference  to  the  controversy  arising  out  of  the 
Alleged  infractions  of  neutrality  by  Great  Britain  during  the 
American  Civil  War,  and  the  care  with  which  the  three  rules 
of  Washington  were  drawn  up  for  application  by  the  tribunal, 
flbowa  that  the  agreement  up>on  the  issue  is  not  only  decisive, 
but  that  the  difficulties  connected  with  it  often  exceed  the 
gravity  of  the  task  assigned  to  the  court  in  applying  them  to 
the  concrete  facts  submitted  to  the  tribunal  for  its  considera- 
tion. But,  as  b  the  case  of  the  commissions  of  inquiry,  it 
IB  a  greAt  advantage  to  prospective  litigants  to  have  a  clearly- 
defined  and  well-understood  code  of  procedure  for  their  guid- 
ance. Uniformity  Ls  desirable,  but  uniformity  must  not  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  untrammeled  judgment  of  the  parties  in 
framing  the  issue,  else  litigants  may  not  resort  to  arbitration 
or  to  the  court.  The  procedure,  therefore,  framed  by  the 
Conference,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  recommendation,  and  its 
moral  sanction  is  in  practice  found  to  be  equivalent  to  an  obli- 
gatioD.  Therefore,  the  initial  article  of  the  Revised  Conven- 
tion concerning  arbitration  procedure,  states  the  voluntary 
nature  in  the  following  apt  language: 

With  a  view  to  encouraging  the  development  of  arbitration, 
the  contracting  powers  have  agreed  on  the  following  rules, 
which  are  applicable  to  arbitration  procedure,  unless  other 
roles  have  been  agreed  on  by  the  parties.     (Article  51.) 

TTie  voluntary  nature  of  the  compromis  is  thus  clearly 
reeognised  and  set  forth  by  Article  52  of  the  Revised  Conven- 
tion, which  LB  quoted  in  full: 

The  powers  which  have  recourse  to  arbitration  sign  a  com- 
prcmiSf  in  which  the  subject  of  the  dispute  is  clearly  defined, 
the  time  allowed  for  appointing  arbitrators,  the  form,  order,  and 
time  in  which  the  communication  referred  to  in  Article  63 
must  be  made,  and  the  amount  of  the  sum  which  each  party 
rawt  deposit  in  advance  to  defray  the  expenses. 

The  compromis  likewise  defines,  if  there  is  occasion,  the 
manner  of  appointing  arbitrators,  any  special  powers  which 
may  eventually  belong  to  the  tribunal,  where  it  shall  meet, 
the  language  it  shall  use,  and  the  languages  the  employment  of 
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which  shall  be  authorized  before  it,  and,  generally  spe&kmg. 
all  the  conditions  on  which  the  parties  are  agreed. 

The  establishment  of  the  camprornis  presupposes  diplo> 
matic  negotiation  and  an  agreement  reached  through  diplo- 
matic channels.  As  previously  stated,  an  agreement  may  be 
reached  with  difficulty,  and  notwithstanding  the  good-will 
of  parties  litigant  and  their  desire  to  reach  substantial  agrw- 
mcnt,  their  efforts  may  nevertheless  fail.  Difficult  in  itself, 
the  difficulty  is  enhanced  by  provisions  of  some  countries  whidi 
require  the  compromis  to  be  submitted  to  a  branch  of  the 
government  other  than  that  charged  with  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions; for  it  may  well  ha])pen  that  the  determination  of  the 
executive  may  not  be  viewed  with  favor  by  the  other  branch 
of  the  government,  be  it  a  council,  a  senate,  or  a  parliament, 
whose  cooperation  is  necessary  to  give  binding  effect  to  the 
negotiations  undertaken  and  concluded  by  the  executivt 
The  agreement  to  arbitrate,  whether  it  be  general  or  special, 
binds  the  contracting  parties  to  submit  the  issue,  when  formu- 
lated, to  arbitration,  and  an  obligation  therefore  exists  lo 
formulate  the  compromis.  If  its  formation  be  regarded  as 
mere  procedure,  the  agreement,  however  difficult,  may  be 
reached  by  the  executive  charged  with  the  negotiation  of 
the  difference.  If,  however,  the  cooperation  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  government  be  necessary  for  its  final  san^ 
tion,  delays  inevitably  occur,  difficulties  arise,  and  the  problem, 
even  were  it  simple,  becomes  complicated.  In  the  United 
States  the  executive  negotiates  treaties,  but  their  ratification 
is  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  in  other 
words,  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  United  States  is  vested 
in  the  executive  and  the  Senate,  and  if  the  compromis  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  treaty-making  power,  it  seems  neces- 
sary that  the  cooperation  of  executive  and  Senate  is  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  a  compromis  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  true  that  the  treaty  creates  the  duty  to  negotiate  it,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  actual  settlement  of  the 
compromis  depends  upon  the  happy  cooperation  of  the 
executive  and  Senate.     If  they  differ,  the  difference  roust 
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be  compromised,  and  the  agreement  ultimately  reached  must 
[then  be  submitted  to  the  foreign  power  for  its  acceptance, 
lent,  or  rejection.  The  governmental  organ  charged 
[with  the  formation  of  the  campromis  must  be  indifferent  to 
the  foreign  power.  The  duty  to  formulate  is  international 
but  the  formulation  of  it  is  a  question  of  constitutional  law  of 
the  respective  States,  for  it  is  self-evident  that  an  agreement 
to  be  binding  upon  a  coimtry  must  be  concluded  in  accordance 
with  the  constitutional  law  of  the  country.  Therefore,  in 
the  United  States,  as  previously  stated,  the  settlement  of 
the  compromis  involves  the  cooperation  of  President  and  Sen- 
ftte,  and  a  general  or  special  treaty  of  arbitration  must  either 
reBerve  the  cooperation  of  the  appropriate  branches  of  the 
Government,  or  it  must  be  understood  by  the  contracting  par- 
taoB  that  the  formulation  of  the  compromis  can  only  be  reached 
by  the  duly  constituted  internal  organs  of  the  Government. 
The  difficulty  here  mentioned  is  not  fundamental,  but 
CDay  produce  delay.  Some  foreign  countries  consider  that 
a  government  able  to  settle  the  compromis  without  a  re- 
course to  legislative  branches  of  the  government  is  placed 
at  a  disadvantage,  because  being  in  a  position  to  formulate 
the  compromis  by  administrative  act,  the  treaty  not  only 
obliges  such  a  government  to  take  the  necessary  action  but 
binds  it  the  moment  it  is  taken,  whereas  the  United  States  is 
Dot  bound  imtil  the  Senate  has,  by  its  advice  and  con- 
sent, given  binding  effect  to  the  compromis.  This  view, 
although  widely  current,  is  fallacious,  because  a  compromis 
being  a  diplomatic  agreement,  neither  party  is  bound  until 
both  are,  just  as  in  the  law  of  contracts  neither  party  is 
bound  until  an  acceptance  of  the  offer.  A  compromis  pre- 
sented by  Germany  to  the  United  States  is  merely  an  offer 
which  may  be  withdrawn  until  it  is  accepted,  that  is,  ratified 
by  the  duly  constituted  authorities  of  the  United  States,  and 
u  neither  party  is  bound  unless  and  until  both  are,  the  spe- 
gMMMiwan  of  the  argument  is  apparent.  A  treaty  may  be  pre- 
pared by  Germany  and  accepted  by  the  executive  of  the 
United  States,  but  no  one  would  Beriously  pretend  that  the 
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treaty  was  binding  on  Germany  if  it  failed  to  be  ratified  by 
the  Senate,  because,  to  revert  to  the  law  of  contracts,  an 
offer  is  not  binding  until  it  is  accepted,  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  Senate  is  evidenced  by  ratification. 

It  is,  however,  apparent  that  an  unwillingness  or  a  refusil 
to  formulate  the  compronm  when  the  duty  so  to  do  b 
created  and  exists  by  a  treaty,  tends  to  discredit  arbitration, 
because  a  duty  is  created  and  undertaken  by  the  treaty  which 
may  be  frustrated  by  a  refusal  to  negotiate  the  compromit. 
Therefore,  the  Conference  of  1907,  "with  a  view  to  encourag- 
ing the  development  of  arbitration,"  adopted  a  provision 
which,  while  it  may  facilitate  the  negotiation  of  the  «wi- 
promisj  can  not  deprive  the  parties  in  controvers\'  from 
settling  it  according  to  their  matured  judgment  and  under- 
standing of  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The  article  in  qiiefr 
tion  follows  in  trtinslated  form: 

The  Permanent  Court  is  competent  to  settle  the  compro- 
mis,  if  the  parties  are  agreed  to  have  recourse  to  it  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  similarly  competent,  even  if  the  request  is  only  made  by 
one  of  the  parties,  when  all  attempts  to  reach  an  understanding 
through  the  diplomatic  channel  have  failed,  in  the  case  of: 

1.  A  dispute  covered  by  a  general  treaty  of  arbitratioD 
concluded  or  renewed  after  the  present  Convention  has  come 
into  force,  and  providing  for  a  compromis  in  all  disputes  and 
not  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  excluding  Ihe  settlement  of  the 
compromis  from  the  competence  of  the  court.  Recourse  can 
not,  however,  be  had  to  the  court  if  the  other  party  declares  ibat 
in  its  opinion  the  dispute  does  not  belong  to  the  category  of  dis- 
put,es  which  can  be  submitted  to  compulsory  arbitration,  unleas 
the  treaty  of  arbitration  confers  upon  the  arbitration  tribunal 
the  power  of  deciding  this  preliminary  question. 

2.  A  dispute  arising  from  contract  debts  claimed  from  one 
power  by  another  power  as  due  to  its  nationals,  and  for  the  settle- 
ment of  which  the  offer  of  arbitration  has  been  accepted.  This 
arrangement  is  not  applicable  if  acceptance  is  subject  to  the 
condition  that  the  compromis  should  be  settled  in  some  other 
way.     (Article  53.) 

The  first  paragraph  of  this  article  seems  wholly  unobjec- 
tionable, because  nations  may  themselves  negotiate  the  cam- 
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promit  or  refer  its  establishment  to  a  person  or  body  possess- 
ing their  confidence.  The  remaining  paragraphs  of  the  article 
ftim  to  facilitate  the  formulation  of  the  issue  by  means  of 
the  permanent  court,  upon  application  of  one  of  the  parties 
litigant,  when  diplomatic  negotiations  have  failed  to  result  in 
the  compromis;  but  the  resort  to  the  court  is  voluntary,  and 
the  competence  of  the  court  may  be  excluded  directly  or 
indirectly. 

In  the  first  place,  the  provision  has  no  retroactive  effect, 
and  applies  merely  to  general  treaties  of  arbitration  concluded 
or  renewed  after  the  present  Convention  has  come  into  force. 
Article  51  previously  quoted,  states  that  the  contracting 
powers  have  agreed  on  the  following  rules  unless  other  rules 
have  been  agreed  on  by  the  parties.  If,  therefore,  the  par- 
ties do  not  wish  the  court  to  be  competent,  they  may,  in  the 
body  of  the  treaty  of  arbitration,  expressly  exclude  the  com- 
petence of  the  court,  or  by  the  establishment  of  other  means 
inooDsistent  with  the  cooperation  of  the  court,  its  competence 
ifl  withdrawTi.  Thus,  a  provision  in  a  treaty  of  arbitration, 
(o  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  providing  that  the 
eompromis  is  to  be  made  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
mod  consent  of  the  Senate,  excludes  the  competence  of  the 
eourt  directly,  because  it  makes  its  formulation  dependent 
npaQ  the  cooperation  of  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  United 
StotM.'  The  mo6t  that  can  be  said  is  that  an  option  is 
created  by  the  Conference,  which  option  may  be  exercised  by 
the  parties,  who  are  thus  free  to  accept  or  reject  the  provisions 
of  the  article  in  any  treaty  concluded  or  rene^^  after  the 
ratification  of  the  Convention. 

In  the  next  place,  the  right  is  reserved  to  a  litigant  to  exclude 
the  cooperation  of  the  permanent  court, 


the  other  pmrty  declares  that  in  its  opinion  the  dispute  does 


*  For  raaolatioD  of  the  Seoftte  excluding,  in  the  ratification  of  the  C'oa- 
MUiOB  for  the  Pacific  Settlfiment  of  International  Disputes,  the  compe- 
taey  of  thm  Permanent  Court  to  frame  the  compromUj  see  Vol.  II,  pp. 
S6<-3fia. 


^ 
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not  belong  to  the  category  of  disputes  which  can  be  submitted  to 
compulsory  arbitration. 

The  meaning  of  this  is  that  if  the  defendant,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  court,  pleads  that  its  independence,  vital  interert 
or  honor,  of  which  it  is  the  sole  judge,  is  involved,  the  court  is 
incompetent  to  frame  the  compromis.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  the  parties  have  provided  specificaily  in  the  treaty  that 
the  court  Bhall  be  competent  in  all  cases,  and  if  this  general 
consent  has  been  given  in  advance^  the  element  of  compul- 
sion is  absent,  by  reason  of  the  express  consent  of  the  contract- 
ing parties.  The  action  of  the  court,  therefore,  is  purelj 
voluntary;  it  may  aid,  but  it  can  not  compel. 

The  last  paragraph  seeks  to  aid  the  formulation  of  the  com- 
prvmis  in  cases  arising  out  of  contract  debts.  The  Conveo- 
tion  concerning  the  limitation  of  force  in  the  collection  of 
contract  debts  provides  that  the  contracting  powers  shall 
renounce  the  use  of  force  in  the  collection  of  such  debts,  but 
makes  this  renunciation  dependent  upon  the  acceptance  of 
arbitration,  upon  the  formulation  of  the  compromis  and  upon 
the  execution  of  the  award  when  rendered  by  the  arbitral 
tribunal.  If,  therefore,  arbitration  be  refused,  or  if  the 
compromis  be  not  formulated,  the  benefit  of  the  renuncia- 
tion of  force  is  lost.  To  prevent  this  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs,  the  Conference  invested  the  Permanent  Court  with 
the  power  of  formtilating  the  compromis  but,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious case,  made  the  competence  of  the  court  dependent 
upon  the  express  consent  of  the  parties  in  controversy;  for 
it  is  stated  that 

this  arrangement  is  not  applicable  if  acceptance  is  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  compromis  should  be  settled  in  some 
other  way. 

The  intervention  of  the  court  is,  therefore',  dep>endent  upon 
the  volition  of  the  contractbg  parties.  That  there  may  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  volunt£^  nature  of  the  entire  transaction,  it 
is  necessary  to  state  in  this  connection,  that  there  is  no  per- 
manent court  either  in  being  or  in  session;  that  the  tribunal 
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for  the  establishment  of  the  compromis  can  only  be  created 
from  the  permanent  panel  of  judges,  misnamed  the  Permanent 
Court,  by  the  cooperation  of  the  parties,  and  that  if  they  are 
unwilling  to  invest  the  so-called  permanent  court  with  this 
important  function,  they  will  not  create  it.  As  the  court  is  not 
a  pennanent  body  to  which  the  dispute  may  be  referred,  but 
has  to  be  created  for  each  particular  case  to  be  submitted  to  it, 
it  follows  that  parties  litigant  will  not  establish  it  until  they 
have  agreed  upon  the  issue  to  be  presented,  unless  by  a  previ- 
ous agreement  and  understanding,  they  wish  to  invest  the 
court  with  the  formulation  of  the  compromis.  It  follows 
oeMBsarily,  therefore,  that  the  provisions  of  the  article  neither 
change  the  voluntary  nature  of  arbitration  nor  deprive  the 
parties  of  the  right  freely  to  determine  the  compnmiis.  It 
can  serve  merely  as  an  aid,  not  as  a  hindrance.  In  cases 
in  which  the  formulation  of  the  compromis  is  considered  as 
&  bfEDcb  of  arbitral  procedure,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  treaty- 
making  power,  the  competence  of  the  court  may  be  of  no  little 
service;  for,  in  the  absence  of  constitutional  difficulties,  the 
establishment  of  the  compromis  as  well  as  the  consideration 
^f  the  case  by  an  impartial  tribunal  may  not  only  safeguard, 
^(xt  advance  international  justice. 

The  Convention  considers  an  arbitration  tribunal  composed 

of  five  as  the  type,  but  as  the  parties  are  free  to  constitute  the 

tribunal  according  to  their  judgment,  it  follows  that  the  duties 

of  arbiter  may  be  conferred  on  one  arbiter  alone,  or  upon 

several  arbitrators  selected  by  the  parties  as  they  please,  or 

choeen  by  them  from  the  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 

Arbitration,  established  by  the  present  Convention.  (Article  55.) 

B  Should  one  of  the  arbiters  die,  retire,  or  be  unable  for  any 

Bason  to  discharge  his  functions,  the  vacancy  is  filled  in  the 

■ame  manner  as  the  original  appointment.     (Article  59.) 

The  umpire  is  president  of  the  tribunal,  ex  officio,  and  when 

the  tribunal  does  not  include  an  umpire,  it  appoints  its  own 

resident.     (Article  57.) 
It  may  be,  as  it  very  often  has  been  the  case  in  the  past, 
that  a  sovereign  or  chief  of  state  is  chosen  as  arbitrator,  and 
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in  such  a  case  it  seemed  inadvisable  to  determine  the  pTOo- 
dure  to  be  followed.  Arbitral  procedure  is,  therefore,  settfed 
by  him.     (Article  5G.) 

The  Convention  leaves  the  seat  of  the  court  open  to  an  agrep- 
ment  of  the  parties,  but  provides  that  it  shall  sit  at  The  Hague 
unless  another  place  is  selected.  When  the  place  of  mefting 
is  fixed  it  can  not  be  altered  by  the  tribunal,  except  with  tii^ 
consent  of  the  parties,  nor  can  it  sit  in  the  territory  of  a  third 
power  without  the  latter's  consent.     (Article  60.) 

By  agreement  of  the  parties,  the  tribunal  has  thus  been 
constituted,  the  issue  to  be  presented  determined,  and  ihe 
court  is  in  session  at  The  Hague,  ready  for  the  consideration 
of  the  case.  It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  and  the  successive  steps  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
obtain  a  judgment  of  the  tribunal. 

In  the  first  place,  as  parties  must  be  represented  before 
the  tribunal  by  special  agents  to  act  as  intermediaries  between 
them  and  the  tribunal,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention  thai 
States  in  litigation  possess  the  same  rights  as  private  litigants 
in  municipal  courts  of  justice,  namely,  that  they  may  be  repre- 
sented before  the  tribunal  by  counsel  or  advocates  of  their 
own  choice.  There  is,  however,  a  limitation  upon  the  selw- 
tion  of  advocates,  in  the  interest  of  impartiality  of  the  proceed- 
ings, for  in  Article  62  it  is  stated  that : 

The  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  may  not  act  as  agents, 
counsel,  or  advocates^  except  on  behalf  of  the  power  which 
appointed  them  members  of  thB  courts 

This  provision  is  objectionable  because  it  allows  a  member 
of  the  court,  and  therefore  a  prospective  judge,  to  appear  and 
aigue  before  the  tribunal  selected  from  the  permanent  panel. 
It  is  fimdamental  that  one  can  not  be  judge  and  advocate  in 
his  own  case,  and  that  a  member  of  the  court  should  not  appear 
before  it  as  attorney,  counsel,  or  advocate.'    The  American 

'  The  American  delegation  of  1899  oalled  attention  to  the  impropriflCy 
of  a  judge  of  the  Permanent  Court  appearing  aa  agent  or  advocate  b«Ax« 
bis  fellow  judges  forming  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration.     For  the 
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LtioD  sought  to  amend  this  provision  in  the  above  sense, 

was  unable  to  do  so,  as  it  seemed  to  the  majority  unfair 

deprive  a  htigant  state  of  its  best  counsel,  simply  because  he 

inscribed  on  the  list  of  judges.     It  was  suggested  that 

were  numerous,  even  in  the  smallest  countries,  but 

16  amendment  was  unacceptable  to  the  majority. 

"  Aa  a  general  rule,"  says  Article  63,  "arbitration  prcce- 
ure  comprises  two  distinct  phases:  pleadinga  and  oral  dis- 
cussions. 

"The  pleadings  consist  in  the  communication  by  the  respec- 
tive agents  to  the  members  of  the  tribunal  and  the  opposite 
party  of  cases,  coimter-cases,  and,  if  necessary,  of  replies; 
the  parties  annex  thereto  all  papers  and  documents  called  for 
in  the  case.  This  communication  shall  be  made  either  directly 
or  through  the  intermediary  of  the  intcrniitional  bureau,  in  the 
order  and  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  comprornis, 

**The  time  fixed  by  the  compromis  may  be  extended  by 
mutual  agreement  by  the  parties,  or  by  the  tribunal  when  the 
latter  considers  it  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  just 
decision. 

"The  discussions  consist  in  the  oral  development  before  the 
Inbunal  of  the  arguments  of  the  parties." 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  first  phase  of  arbitral  procedure 
is  preliminary  or  preparatory  to  the  second,  and  that,  as  it 
in  exchange  of  the  various  documents  composing  the 
i,  it  is  a?  unnecessary  that  the  tribunal  be  in  session  as  it 
would  be  that  a  court  remain  in  session  while  the  counsel  in  a 
case  prepared  the  pleadings  for  ultimate  presentation  to  the 
court.     Article  65  recognizes  this,  and  provides  that  "unless 

in  the  Fine  Conference,  see  I>a  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1809, 
pttTt  IV,  Comity  dlCxaznai,  pp.  74-75;  Ibid.,  Third  CommiBsion  pp.  60, 65- 
66;  M,  Descampe'  Report,  p.  101  of  part  I,  Conference  Intemationnle  de 
UPftix. 
In  1907  a  proposal  waa  made  and  rejected  to  forbid  a  member  of  the 
It  panel  from  appe&ring  as  agent  or  advocate  before  the  tem- 
Cribunal.  For  diacussion^,  see  La  Deiud^me  Conference  Intema- 
da  la  Paix,  Vol.  II,  Comite  d'Examen  C  of  the  First  Commis- 
9th  Seasbn,  September  11,  1907;  Comite  d^xamen  A  of  First 
17tb  Session,  October  1.  1907;  Baron  Guillaume's  Report 
DfUXiAme  Conference  Internationale  de  U  Paix,  Actee  et  Documents,  Vol. 
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special  circumstances  arise,  the  tribunal  does  not  meet  until 
the  pleadings  are  closed."  And  of  the  special  circumstancd, 
the  tribunal  itself  will  be  the  necessary  judge.  The  intentaoB 
of  the  fraraers  of  the  convention  clearly  was  to  preserve  the 
distinction  between  the  two  phases  of  arbitral  procedure  by 
providing  that  each  should  be  finished  before  the  other  begjui 
Therefore,  Article  67  B&ys : 

After  the  close  of  the  pleadings,  the  tribunal  is  entitled  to 
refuse  discussion  of  all  new  papers  or  documents  which  one  of 
the  parties  may  wish  to  submit  to  it  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  party,  i 

It  is  familiar  doctrine  that  there  must  be  an  end  to  litiga- 
tion, and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Convention  that  there  mus; 
be  an  end  to  the  preparation  of  the  case,  and  that  when  once 
closed,  it  should  not  be  opened  without  the  consent  of  tiie 
other  party;  otherwise  it  would  be  within  the  power  of  one 
litigant  unduly  to  prolong  the  proceedings,  or  in  case  of  bad 
faith,  either  to  prevent  an  award  or  by  delay  and  sharp  practice 
to  cast  discredit  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  tribunal.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  a  certified  copy  of  every  docu- 
ment produced  by  one  party  must  be  communicated  to  the 
other.     (Article  64.) 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  campromis  sets  forth  clearly, 
accurately  and  precisely,  the  questions  at  issue;  that  the 
tribunal  has  been  constituted  by  the  agreement  of  the  parties; 
that  the  various  documents  in  the  case  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  arbiters  and  to  the  parties  in  litigation,  that 
the  pleadings  are,  in  the  language  of  the  convention,  closed, 
and  that  the  tribunal  is  in  session  for  the  disposition  of  the 
case  as  presented,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  prooe-  I 
dure  to  bo  followed  b  the  second  phase,  for  the  previous  stepfl, 
technically  termed  the  pleadings,  are  preparatory  and  prelimi- 
nary to  the  trial  of  the  case  before  the  tribunal.  This  phase 
of  the  procedure  is  not  improperly  termed  the  oral  discussion, 
because  the  case  as  made  out  in  the  preliminary  proceeding 
is  now  presented  orally  and  urged  upon  the  arbiters  in  seedoa. 
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le  discussions  are  under  the  control  of  the  president;  they 
only  public  if  it  be  so  decided  by  the  tribunal,  with  the 
it  of  the  parties;  they  are  recorded  in  the  minutes  drawn  up 
the  secretarllB  appointed  by  the  president ;  and  the  minutes, 
led  by  the  president  and  secretary,  alone  possess  an  authen- 
tic character.     (Article  66.) 

The  purpose  of  the  tribunal  is  not  merely  to  decide  the  case, 
and  thus  end  the  controversy,  but  to  decide  it  justly  upon  all 
evidence  which  may  properly  be  submitted  to  it.    Therefore, 
the  tribunal  is  free  to  take  into  consideration  new  papers  or 
documents  to  which  its  attention  may  be  dra^\^l  by  the  agents 
or  counsel  of  the  parties,  and  in  this  case,  the  tribunal  has  the 
right  to  require  the  production  of  such  papers  or  documents, 
but  is  necessarily  obliged  to  make  them  known  to  the  opposite 
party,  in  order  that  their  exact  meaning  and  effect  may  be 
appreciated  and  fully  established.     (Article  68.)    And  it  is 
not  merely  a  requirement  of  good  faith,  but  it  is  a  conven- 
tional obligation  that  the  parties  supply  the  tribunal  with  all 
ttbe  information  desired  for  the  decision  of  the  case.     (Article 
76.) 
It  may,  however,  happen  that  the  tribunal  itself  becomes 
aware  of  the  existence  of  various  papers  tending  to  elucidate 
the  controversy.    In  such  case,  the  production  of  the  papers 
may  be  required,  and  the  tribunal  can  demand  all  necessary 
explanations.     In  case  of  refusal,  note  is  properly  taken  of 
it.     (Article  69.) 
H      It  may  be  that  the  evidence  necessary  for  the  consideration 
of  the  tribunal  is  within  the  control  of  neither  of  the  parties. 
The  contracting  powers,  therefore,  pledge  their  cooperation. 
The  proceeding  in  such  case  is  specified  with  admirable  brevity 
in  Article  76  as  follows: 


For  all  notices  which  the  tribunal  has  to  serve  in  the  terri- 
tory of  a  third  contracting  power,  the  tribunal  shall  apply  direct 
to  the  goremment  of  that  power.  The  same  rule  applies  in  the 
Mae  of  steps  being  taken  to  procure  evidence  on  the  spot. 

The  requests  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  executed  aa  far  as 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  power  applied  to  under  its 
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municipal  law  allow.  They  can  not  be  rejected  unless  the  poire 
in  question  considers  them  calculated  to  impair  its  own  sorer 
eign  rights  or  its  safety. 

The  court  will  equally  be  alwa3rB  entitled  to  act  through  ^ 
power  on  whose  territory  it  sits. 

The  members  of  the  tribunal  are  necessarily  entitled  lo 
put  questions  to  agents  and  counsel  of  the  parties,  and  to  ids 
that  doubtful  points  be  explained ;  but  as  the  que-stions  put  isA 
the  remarks  made  by  members  of  the  tribunal  in  the  course  of 
discussion  are  meant  solely  to  establish  the  facts  involved, 
such  questions  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  expression  d 
opinion  by  the  tribunal  in  general,  or  by  its  members  in  parti^ 
ular.     (Article  72.) 

It  may  happen  that,  however  carefully  drawn,  the  compn- 
mis  may  be  ambiguous,  and  thus  require  interpretation.  It 
is  familiar  doctrine  that  the  tribunal  should  be  competent  to 
interpret  the  conipromis:  otherwise  the  proceedings  would 
be  delayed,  if  not  stopped.'  In  the  same  way,  the  tribunil 
should  be  competent  to  interpret  treaties  which  may  be 
invoked,  and  it  necessarily  is  judge  of  the  principles  of  law 
to  be  applied  unless  the  law  shall  have  been  specified  in  the 
compromis.  In  this  case,  however,  the  tribunal  would  be 
competent  to  interpret  and  apply  the  law,  because  the  com- 
petency of  the  court  extends  to  the  compromis  in  all  its  parts. 
(Article  73.) 

In  like  manner,  the  tribunal  is  entitled  to  issue  rules  of  pro- 
cedure for  the  conduct  of  the  case,  to  decide  the  forms,  order, 
and  time  in  which  each  party  must  conclude  its  ax^guments^ 


*  A  controversy  arose  in  the  Proceedings  before  the  Mixed 
organixed  under  Article  VII  of  Jay's  Trealy  as  to  the  power  of  the 
mission  to  determine  its  jurisdiction.  Thia  was  settled  in  favor  of  the 
Cominisaion  and  has  ever  since  been  accepted  as  corrected.  Lord  Chin- 
cellor  Loughborough,  to  whom  thequestion  was  referred,  replied,  "That  th« 
doubt  respecting  the  authority  of  the  commissioners  to  settle  their  owv 
jurisdiction  was  absurd;  and  that  they  must  necessarily  decide  upon  caMi 
being  within,  or  without,  their  competency."  See  Moore's  InteroaUoul 
Arbitrations,  Vol.  I,  pp.  324-32S;  De  Lapradellc  et  PoUtia:  Reouesl  6m 
Arbitrages  Intemationaux,  Vol.  I,  pp.  9^105. 
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sod  to  arrange  all  the  formalities  required  for  dealing  with  the 
evidence.    (Article  74.) 

The  tribunal  necessarily  considers  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  of  the  documents  presented.  In  this  they  are 
aided,  neceaaarily,  by  the  agents  or  counsel,  who  are  authorized 
to  present  to  the  tribunal  all  the  arguments  they  may  consider 
advisable  in  the  defense  of  their  ease.  (Article  70.)  They  are 
entitled  to  raise  objections  and  points^  but,  as  intimated, 
the  decision  of  the  tribunal  on  these  points  is  final,  and  there- 
fore can  not  form  the  subject  of  discussion.     (Article  71.) 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  agents  and  counsel  to  force  their  argu- 
ments upon  the  court,  and  as  the  purpose  of  the  tribunal  is 
to  inform  itself  a(*curately  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  ai^gument, 
it  follows  that  the  tribunal  may^  of  its  own  motion,  solicit 
explanations  on  doubtful  points.     (Article  72.) 

When  the  agents  and  counsel  have  submitted  all  the  explana- 
tions and  evidence  in  support  of  their  case,  their  function 
ceaees,  and  the  judicial  duty  of  the  tribunal  begins.  The  presi- 
dent thereupon  declares  the  discussion  closed,  and  the  tri- 
bunal considere,  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  and  the  arguments, 
the  decision  to  be  reached.     (Article  77.) 

The  deliberations  of  the  tribunal  are  necessarily  secret, 
and  it  seems  advisable  that  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
chamber  should  not  be  made  public.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
in  ail  cases  that  unanimity  may  be  reached;  therefore,  all 
qnesdoDS  are  decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  tribunal.     (Article  78.) 

The  decision  of  the  tribunal  is  termed  an  award,  and  must 
give  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  based.  In  matter  of  form,  it 
eontane  the  names  of  the  arbitrators,  and  is  signed  by  the 
preddent  and  registrar,  or  by  the  secretary,  acting  as  regis- 
tiar-  (Article  79.) 
TTie  reason  for  the  signature  of  the  president  and  registrar 
that  the  award  reached  is  the  solemn  judgment  of  the 
■ibunal,  and  the  signature  of  the  president  and  registrar  cer- 
ios  the  authenticity  of  the  judgment — it  does  not  express 
Opinion  of  the  president  as  such,  for  his  signature  merely 
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guarantees  the  authenticity  of  the  award.  While  the  judg- 
ment is  the  result  of  deliberation  in  private,  the  award  is  read 
in  public  sitting,  the  agents  and  counsel  of  the  parties  beios 
present  or  duly  summoned  to  attend.     (Article  80.) 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  effect  of  the  awird. 
The  agreement  to  submit  may  specify  the  authority  to  be 
attached  to  the  award,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  stipulation  Ut 
the  contrary,  the  award,  duly  pronounced  and  notified  to  the 
agents  of  the  parties,  settles  the  dispute  finally,  and  without 
appeal.     (Article  81.) 

There  must  be  an  end  of  litigation,  and  it  is  presumed  tfaiS 
the  parties  submitted  the  question  in  order  to  reach  &  defini- 
tive solution.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  parties  that  the  deci- 
sion be  accepted  as  final,  but  it  is  essential  to  the  prestige  o{ 
international  arbitration  that  the  decision  be  just  as  well  tf 
final;  for  parties  will  not  submit  questions  to  a  tribunal  if 
the  judgment  does  not  carry  with  it  the  conviction  of  just- 
ness. It  may  happen  that  the  decision  is  ambiguous,  and 
therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  the  comprvmis,  the  tribunal  might 
well  be  clothed  with  the  power  of  interpreting  the  award; 
therefore,  Article  82  provides: 

Any  dispute  arising  between  the  parties  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation and  execution  of  the  award  shall,  in  the  absence  of  an 
agreement  to  the  contrary,  be  submitted  to  the  tribunal  which 
pronounced  it. 

It  may  well  be,  however,  that  the  parties  in  controverey 
reserve  in  the  very  act  of  submission  the  right  to  demand  the 
revision  of  the  award.  The  happy  phrase  of  our  President 
Lincoln  renders  argument  unnecessary:  ^'Nothing  is  settled 
until  ft  is  settled  right,"  and  in  view  of  this  necessity,  the 
American  delegation  in  1899  insisted  successfully  that  the  right 
of  revision  might  be  reserved  in  the  compromiSj  and  in  the 
Conference  of  1907,  the  American  delegation  likewise  success- 
fully resisted  the  proposed  rejection  of  the  right  of  revision 
incorporated  in  the  First  Convention.  Article  55,  incorpor- 
ating this  view,  was  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  First  Con- 
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ference,  and  in  1907,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  a  persistent 
and  active  minority,  the  ardcie  remained  unchanged.  It  is 
as  follows : 

The  parties  can  reserve  in  the  compromis  the  right  to  de- 
mand the  revision  of  the  award. 

In  this  case,  and  unless  there  be  an  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary, the  demand  must  be  addressed  to  the  tribunal  which 
pronounced  the  award.  It  can  only  be  made  on  the  ground  of 
the  discovery  of  some  new  fact  calculated  to  exercise  a  decisive 
influence  upon  the  award,  and  which  was  \inknown  to  the  tribu- 
nal and  to  the  party  which  demanded  the  revision  at  the  time 
the  discussion  was  closed. 

Proceedings  for  revision  can  only  be  instituted  by  a  decision 
of  the  tribunal  expressly  recording  the  existence  of  the  new  fact, 
recognizing  in  it  the  character  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, and  declaring  the  demand  admissible  on  this  ground. 

The  compromia  fixes  the  period  within  which  the  demand 
for  revision  must  be  made.     (Article  83.)' 

In  the  next  place,  the  award  can  only  aifect  the  parties  in  dis- 
pute, for  it  is  familiar  doctrine  that  a  litigant  must  have  his  day 
in  court,  and  that  a  judgment  to  which  he  is  not  a  party 
and  in  which  he  did  not  have  the  right  to  appear  can  not  be 
binding  upon  him.  Therefore,  Article  84  limits  the  award 
to  the  parties  in  dispute,  but  as  it  may  well  happen  that  a 
decision  in  a  particular  case  may  affect  others  than  the  parties 
directly   in   litigation,    the   Convention  provided   that   any 

'  This  article  wu  the  result  of  prolonged  diBCusaion  in  both  ConferencM. 
The  American  delegation  of  1899  was  instructed  to  secure  the  right  of  revi- 
oon  in  the  following  terms:  "Every  litigant  before  the  International 
Tribunal  shall  have  the  right  to  make  an  appeal  for  reexamination  of  a 
eaae  within  three  months  after  notification  of  the  decision,  upon  presen- 
talkm  of  evidcDoe  that  the  judgment  contains  a  substantial  error  of  fact 
or  law."    (SeeVol.  n,  p.  16.) 

The  diacussions  of  1899  will  be  found  in  La  Conference  Internationale 
d«  la  Paix.  1809,  part  IV,  Comity  d'Eiamen,  pp.  38-39,43-47,  ibid.,  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Third  Commission,  pp.  26-31.  M.  Descamps'  Report,  pp. 
106.  100,  of  part  I  of  the  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix. 

For  the  ditousaions  in  1907,  see  La  Oeuxitoie  Conference  Inlcmational 
de  la  Paix,  Vol.  II,  Fint  Commission,  Firvt  Sous-Commission ,  Uth  Sea- 
man, October  13,  1907;  Plenary  Session,  First  Commission,  7th  Session, 
Oetober  T,  1007;  Baron  Guillaume's  Report,  La  Deuxi^me  Conference 
Internationale  d«  la  Paix.  Actes  et  Documents,  Vol.  I.  pp.  438-439. 
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parties  interested  in  the  award  are  entitled  to  intervene  io  the 
case.    To  quote  the  exact  language  of  the  (Convention: 

When  it  concerns  the  interpretation  of  a  convention  to  which 
powers  other  than  those  in  dispute  are  parties,  they  shall  inform 
all  the  Signatory  Powers  in  good  time.  Each  of  these  Powers  is 
entitled  to  intervene  in  the  case.  If  one  or  more  avail  them- 
selves of  this  right,  the  interpretation  contained  in  the  award  is 
equally  binding  on  them. 

It  should  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  each  party  pa}'S  itt 
own  expenses,  and  an  equal  share  of  the  exp>ense8  of  the  tribu- 
nal.    (Article  85.) 

The  constitution  of  the  court  and  the  procedure  before  it 
are  complicated,  and  experience  shows  that  parties  are  unwill- 
ing to  submit  small  cases  to  it,  both  on  account  of  tlie  6xkj, 
as  well  as  the  expense  involved.  Therefore,  upon  the  initiative 
of  the  French  Delegation,  the  Conference  of  1907  devised  rule* 
and  regulations,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  working  of  t 
system  of  arbitration  in  disputes  admitting  of  summary  prow- 
dure.  The  contracting  powers,  adopted  the  following  rules 
to  be  observed  in  the  absence  of  other  arrangements,  and 
subject  to  the  reservation  of  the  provisions  of  Chapter  lH 
in  80  far  as  applicable.  The  rules  in  (]ue.stion  are  set  forth 
in  the  following  four  paragraphs,  which  are  so  clear  and  pre- 
cise as  to  require  little  explanation.  They  are,  therefore,  act 
forth  without  comment: 

Each  of  the  parties  in  dispute  appoints  an  arbitrator.  Tltf 
two  arbitrators  selected  choose  an  umpire.  If  they  do  not  &grM 
on  this  point,  each  of  them  proposes  two  candidates  taken  from 
the  general  Ust  of  the  members  of  the  Permanent  Court,  exclu- 
sive of  the  members  appointed  by  either  of  the  parties,  and  not 
being  nationals  of  cither  of  them;  which  of  the  candidates  thw 
proposed  shall  be  the  umpire  is  determined  by  lot. 

The  umpire  preaides  over  the  tribunal,  which  gives  its  deci- 
sions by  a  majority  of  votes.     (Article  87.) 

In  the  absence  of  any  previous  agreement,  the  tribunal, 
as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  settles  the  time  within  which  the  two 
parties  must  submit  their  respective  cases  to  it.     (Article  88.) 

Each  party  is  represented  before  the  tribunal  by  an  ageat, 
who  serves  as  intermediary  between  the  tribunal  and  the  govern- 
ment who  appointed  him.     (Article  89.) 
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The  proceedings  are  conducted  exclusively  in  writing.     Each 

Jpmrty,  Dowever,  is  entitled  to  ask  that  witnesses  and  experts 
uld  be  called.     The  tribunal  has,  for  its  part,  the  right  to 
and  or&i  explanations  from  the  agents  of  the  two  parties, 
well  &B  from  the  experts  and  witnesses  whose  appearance  in 
urt  it  may  consider  useful.     (Article  90.) 


Such,  in  brief,  are  the  provisions  of  the  convention  for  the 
;eful  adjustment  of  international  disputes,  framed  by  the 
Conference  of  1899,  and  revised  by  the  Conference  of  1907. 
The  Convention  as  a  whole  has  but  a  single  object,  namely, 
to  prevent  the  recourse  to  arms  in  matters  which  are  suscepti- 
ble of  a  peaceful  and  judicial  settlement.    Good  offices  and 
mediation  are  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  international  right, 
and  their  exercise  is,  by  the  express  agreement  of  the  contract- 
ing powers,  not  to  be  considered  an  unfriendly  act.    The  Com- 
miaedon  of  Inquiry  is  created  and  furnished  with  an  elaborate 
procedure.     Arbitration  is  recogniztd  n.s  at  once  the    nost 
icacious  and  equitable  means  of  settling  an  international  dis- 
ite  incapable  of  adjustment  by  diplomatic  means.    A  per- 
it  panel  of  judges  is  created,  from  which  the  parties  may 
select  a  temporary  tribunal,  to  which  the  question  in  dispute 
may  be  submitted  for  adjudication.    The  parties  are  free  to 
constitute  the  tribunal  in  any  manner  which  seems  to  them 
mOBt  likely  to  secure  an  impartial    and    judicial    decision. 
They  are  free  to  establish  the  comprmnis  defining  the  issue 
and  prescribing  the  procedure  to  be  followed;  but  the  Confer- 
ence reconomended  a  carefully  devised  code  of  procedure, 
which,   although  it   lacks  a  legal,   nevertheless  possesses  a 
^reat  moral  sanction,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  submis- 
BiOD  of  cases  to  arbitration,  provision  is  made  for  a  smaller 
court,  and  a  simplified  procedure,  in  order  that  delays  may  be 
prevented  and  expense  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  Convention  of  1899  for  the  Peaceful  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  the  revision  of 
1907,  were  the  result  of  great  discussion  and  the  careful  weigh- 
ing of  each  provision  creating  or  seeming  to  create  an  obliga- 
tion upon  the  States  represented  at  the  Conference.    The 
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simplest  and  seemingly  innocent  article  was  subjected  to  i 
critical  examination  in  order  that  the  States  might  know  in 
advance  the  obligation  assumed.  The  greater  States  were  &s 
a  rule  willing  to  assimie  a  legal  obligation  whereas  the  smaller 
States,  particularly  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  feared  that  the 
acceptance  of  a  legal  obligation  was  a  renunciation  of  their 
sovereignty.  This  attitude  seemed  at  times  incomprehensibk 
to  the  larger  States  accustomed  to  sovereignty  and  sure  of  its 
continued  possession.  The  Balkan  States  looked  upon  thor 
sovereignty  as  sacred,  and,  in  \new  of  the  sacrifice  at  which 
their  independence  was  purchased,  it  was  perhaps  natural 
that  they  should  cherish  it  as  a  treasured  possession  and  fear 
that  good  offices  and  mediation,  conunissions  of  inquiry,  the 
recognition  of  arbitration  although  voluntary  and  the  duly 
to  resort  to  it  might  deprive  them  of  the  freedom  of  action  in  a 
crisis,  not  to  be  discussed  at  a  conference,  but  nevertheless 
within  the  range  of  possibility.  The  result  was  that  a  cleao- 
cut  legal  obligation  was  reduced  to  a  recommendation  by  the 
addition  of  the  modifying  phrase,  if  it  is  possible,  as  faraa 
circumstances  permit.  The  juris  vinculum^  dear  to  the  cirf- 
ian,  was  thus  lacking;  but  an  obligation,  recognized  in  the 
moral  if  not  in  the  legal  fomm  was  created.  The  good  faith 
of  the  contracting  parties  was  pledged  and  a  moral  obligation  in 
the  world  of  international  relations  is  shown  to  have  the  force 
of  law.  In  a  certain  sense  all  international  contracts  rest  upon 
good  faith,  because  an  international  executive  with  power 
to  enforce  obedience  is  unknown  to  international  law.  Public 
opinion  is  its  only  sanction;  but  public  opinion  takes  no 
note  of  legal  subtleties  and  enforces  a  legal  right  or  condemns 
A  moral  wrong  with  indifference.  The  power  of  an  idea  for 
good  cannot  be  measured  by  logic  nor  the  progress  of  the 
world  defeated  by  the  absence  of  a  juris  vinculwn.  The  test 
of  a  provision  is  that  it  carries  obedience  with  it  and  the  moral 
obligations  of  the  convention  of  1899  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  have  already  borne  fruit.' 

*  See  Mr.  Root's  ftddren  on  the  Sanction  of  Internationa]  Iaw,  .Vmerieao 
Journal  of  International  Law,  Vol.  11,  190S,  pp.  451-457. 
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It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  importance  and  of  no  little 
interest  to  point  out  some  of  the  difficulties  met  and  overcome 
in  dnfting  the  convention.  '^TTiese  difficulties  are  in  the  sup- 
posed legal  obligation  in  the  original  drafts  of  good  offices 
(Artide  3);  commission  of  inquiry  (Article  9);  the  conipuJ- 
BOfy  character  of  arbitration;  the  establishment  of  the  per- 
manent court  in  general ;  the  duty  of  Signatory  Powers  to 
c&ll  the  attention  of  Powers  in  controversy  to  the  fact  that  the 
court  is  open  to  them.     (Article  27) . 

In  regard  to  good  offices  and  mediation,  M.  Veljkovich  of 
Servia  pro|X)s<Hl  to  insert  in  the  text  of  Article  3 — providing 
that  the  offer  of  good  offices  and  mediation  can  never  be  con- 
adered  as  an  unfriendly  act — the  clause  that  refusal  to  accept 
the  proffer  cannot  be  regarded  as  unfriendly.  The  reason  for 
the  amendment  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  might  be  difficult  for  a 
small  power  to  refuse  an  offer  made  by  large  and  powerful 
8tates.  which  might  take  umbrage  at  a  refusal  unless  it  were 
Bpecifically  understood  that  the  offer  and  the  refusal  stood  on 
an  equality. 

Again,  the  voluntary  nature  of  good  offices  and  mediation 
insisted  upon. 


I 


In  the  name  of  the  Royal  (jovernment  of  Servia,  we  have  the 
honor  to  declare  that  the  adoption  by  us  of  the  principle  of  good 
offices  and  mediation  does  not  imply  a  recognition  of  the  right 
of  a  third  state  to  use  these  means  other  than  with  the  extreme 
reserve  required  by  the  delicate  nature  of  the  transaction. 

We  only  admit  good  offices  and  mediation  on  condition  that 
they  preserve  fully  and  integrally  their  character  of  purely 
fruouuy  counsel  and  we  will  never  accept  them  in  such  forms  and 
circumstances  as  impart  to  them  the  charact^er  of  intervention.' 

The  slight  addition  of  the  word  "desirable"  to  Article  3, 
making  the  offer  of  good  offices  and  mediation  desirable  as 
weD  as  useful,  was  accepted  in  1907  without  criticism  or  com- 
rtieot,  although  it  would  undoubtedly  have  provoked  oppoai- 


'  Vol.  IT,  pp.  165-106.   See  M.  Descamps'  Report,  Articles  .3.  S,  pp.  77-80 
Cooftrcaoe  Intcm&tiotiAle  de  la  Paix.  part  I. 
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tion  in  1899.  A  thing  may  be  useful  without  being  desirable, 
and  desirability  is  a  step  toward  an  obligation. 

The  commission  of  inquiry  due  to  Russian  initiative  is 
1899  justified  in  1904  its  creation  by  preventing,  it  may  be, 
war  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  from  the  Dogger 
Bank  incident.  Article  9  creating  the  institution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  disputes  of  an  international  nature  involving  neither  hoc* 
or  nor  vital  interests,  and  arising  from  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  points  of  fact,  the  Contracting  Powers  deem  it  expisdient 
and  desirable^  that  the  parties  who  have  not  been  able  to  come 
to  an  agreement  by  means  of  diplomacy,  should,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances allow,  institute  an  International  Commission  of  Inquirr, 
to  facilitate  a  solution  of  these  disputes  by  elucidating  the  facte 
by  means  of  an  impartial  and  conscientious  investigation. 

The  original  Russian  draft  imposed  an  obligation  of  the 
mildest  and  seemingly  unobjectionable  kind: 

In  cases  in  which  divergences  of  views  occur  between  the  Signa- 
tory States  in  connection  with  local  circumstances  giving  rise 
to  litigation  of  an  international  character  which  cannot  b« 
settled  by  the  ordinary  diplomatic  means  but  in  which  neither 
the  honor  nor  vital  interests  of  these  States  are  engaged,  the 
goveTnmentsintereatedagreetoinstiiiUe  (conviennent  d'institutcr) 
an  international  commission  of  inquiry  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
causes  of  the  disagreement  and  to  clear  up  on  the  spot,  by  an 
impartial  and  conscientious  examination,  all  questions  of  fact' 

Dr.  Lammasch  of  Austria-Hungaiy  feared  that  the  obliga- 
tion to  institute  the  commission  would  provoke  criticism,  and 
therefore  proposed  in  the  Committee  of  Examination  to  recom- 
mend the  institution  as  useful  but  to  leave  recourse  to  it 
voluntary.  The  committee,  however,  retained  the  obligatiwi. 
softening  it  as  follows: 

Agree  to  have  recourse  as  far  as  the  circumstances  permit 
(conviennent  de  recourir,  en  tant  que  les  circonstances  le  pei^ 
mettent). 


*  The  word  "desir&ble"  was  added  in  1907  at  the  iostaaoe  o(  the  Amer- 
ioan  delegation. 

*  See  i^pendtx,  p.  783. 
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As  thus  framed,  the  institution  was  savagely  attacked  by 
M.  Beldiman  of  Roumaoia  as  an  innovation  contrary  to  the 
sovereignty  of  States  and  as  offering  manifold  dangers  by 
reason  of  the  obligation  created  by  the  wording  of  the  article.' 
Servia  called  attention  to  the  inequality  between  the  large 
and  small  States  in  that  the  weak  would  be  forced  to  consent 
to  inquiry  at  the  behest  of  the  strong;  Greece  formulated 
its  reserves  and  Bulgaria  stated  that  recourse  to  the  insti- 
tution should  be  voluntary.  As  a  result  of  these  objections 
and  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  the  Committee  of  Examination 
proposed  a  formula  according  to  which  (in  controversies  of  an 
international  nature  arising  from  a  difTerence  of  opinion  upon 
facts) 

the  Signatory  Powers  deem  it  expedient  (jugent  utile)  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  aolution  of  these  controversies  that  the  parties 
who  have  not  been  able  to  reach  an  agreement  through  diplo- 
matic channels  institute  commissions  of  inquiry  in  order  to 
clear  up  by  an  impartial  and  conscientious  examination  all  ques- 
tions of  fact. 

The  voluntary  character  of  this  article  seemed  to  be  clear 
and  was  satisfactory  to  Persia  and  Greece.  Roumania,  how- 
ever, insisted  that  the  States  were  not  suflficiently  safeguarded ; 
that  controversies  engaging  the  honor  or  essential  interests 
should  not  be  included,  and  that  the  further  qualification 
"as  far  as  circumstances  permit"  be  incorjwrated  in  the  article. 
M.  Beldiman  stated  that  his  government  could  only  accept 
the  institution  provided  these  concessions  were  made,  and  the 
commission  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  adopted  his  text  of 
Article  9  as  it  stands  in  the  Convention  of  1899  and  the  revi- 
sion of  1907.  The  attempt  of  Russia  to  make  recourse  to  the 
commission  of  inquiry  obligatory  failed  in  the  present  Confer- 
ence fta  it  seemed  inadvisable  to  reopen  the  subject. 

The  obligation  to  have  recourse  to  the  commission  is  thus 
purdy  moral  and  the  letter  of  the  text  seems  to  exclude  ques- 

*  OoBTtfrenoe  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1899,  part  I V,  Third  CommUsion, 
pp.  33-^. 
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tions  involving  honor  and  essential  interests.  This  doe?  m 
and  cannot  mean  that  powers  in  controversy  may  not 
such  questions  to  a  commission ;  for  as  sovereign  states 
are  free  to  do  what  seems  best  in  view  of  all  the  circumsUncei 
The  article  means  that  a  power  is  not  to  be  forced  against  ite 
will  to  constitute  a  commission  of  inquiry  when  in  its  opinioi 
its  honor  and  essential  intere-sts  are  involved.  The  attempts 
Russia  to  amend  Article  9  by  investing  the  commission  withtbe 
power  to  find  responsibility  as  well  as  the  facts  likewise  failed 
in  1907.'  And  yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  only  instance  b 
which  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  has  been  formed,  in  the  Dogger 
Bank  incident,  the  honor  and  essential  mtereste  of  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  were  involved,  and,  by  special  agreement  between 
the  two  countries,  the  commission  was  empowered  to  find  and 
actually  did  find  responsibility.* 

Notwithstanding  that  there  was  no  legal  obligation  to 
resort  to  the  commission  of  inquiry,  its  very  existence  forced 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  to  have  recourse  to  it,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  insistence  of  public  opinion  will  force 
resort  to  the  commission  in  spite  of  its  voluntary  character 
and  irrespective  of  honor  or  essential  interests  being  involved. 
Franklin's  statement  that  ''there  never  was  a  good  war  or  a 
bad  peace,"  is  nearer  acceptance  today  than  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

The  next  struggle  in  the  Conference  was  over  the  subject  of 
arbitration  and  the  establishment  of  the  so-called  permanent 
court.  As  will  be  seen  presently,  the  Russian  government 
presented  a  carefully  selected  list  of  subjects  of  a  purely  legal 
nature  for  compulsory  arbitration.  Questions  of  a  political 
nature,  as  well  as  those  involving  vital  interests  and  national 
honor  were  excluded^  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  countries 
might  well  bind  themselves  in  advance  to  arbitrate  contro- 


*  S«e  Baron  Guillaume's  Report,  La  Deuxi^me  Conference  IntemAtiocub 
de  U  Paix,  1907.  Actes  et  Uocumentu,  Vol.  I,  pp.  402-403. 

'  For  the  protocol  between  Great  Britain  and  Ruaoia,  and  the  finding 
of  the  IntemattonBl  Commiasion  of  Inquiry,  see  American  Journal  of  Inlcr* 
national  Law.  Vol  11,  pp.  929-936. 
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WIMB  arising  out  of  the  various  cases  enumerated  in  the  list. 
For  example,  it  did  not  seem  impossible  to  agree  to  arbitrate 
pecuniary  claims  when  the  principle  of  indemnity  wasadmitted 
and  it  only  remained  to  tax  the  amount  of  the  damage.  This 
time  it  was  the  opposition  of  a  great  power  that  defeated  the 
will  of  the  overwhelming  majority.  Dr.  Zom  declared  that 
Germany,  without  desiring  to  modify  existing  conventions 
which  established  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration,  did 
not  consider  the  experience  up  to  date  sufficient  to  give  a  more 
general  and  immediate  development  to  these  conventions;  and 
that  a  too  rapid  introduction  of  compulsory  arbitration  into 
International  Law  offered  greater  danger  than  advantage 
from  the  point  of  view  of  peace  between  the  States.  Inaa- 
mucb  as  there  were  more  than  a  hundred  cases  actually  arbi- 
tnUed  or  jx*nding  from  the  conclusion  of  Jay's  Treaty  in  1794 
to  the  opening  of  the  Conference,  it  must  be  said  that  desire 
nUher  than  experience  was  lacking. 

The  opposition  of  Germany  would  not  yield  to  argument 
and  as  a  result  Article  19  of  the  Convention  of  1S99  was  framed 
and  adopted  permitting  but  not  requiring  nations  to  conclude 
arbitration  treaties.  Seemingly  a  surrender  rather  than  a  com- 
promise, and  with  not  the  slightest  suggestion  of  compulsory 
arbitration  either  in  its  letter  or  spirit,  this  confession  of  defeat 
has  been  the  starting  point  of  the  series  of  arbitration  treaties 
fast  encircling  the  world  in  a  web  of  peace.  The  recommen- 
dation in  International  Law  is  not  far  removed  from  a  com- 
mftod,  and  Germany,  as  will  be  seen,  has  negotiated  two 
(EDeral  treaties  of  arbitration,  one  with  Great  Britain  and 
another  with  the  United  States,  which  latter  was  unfortunately 
not  ratified  by  the  Senate,  or  rather  was  ratified  in  amended 
form. 

Afl  Roumania  rejected  the  suggestion  of  an  obligation  in  the 
eommiflnoa  of  inquir>%  it  can  readily  be  imagined  that  ''The 
Royal  Government,"  as  M.  Beldiman  was  pleased  to  term  it, 
was  oppoeed  to  any  article  pledging  it  to  arbitrate  an  interna- 
tional difference  because  its  freedom  of  action  would  thun  be 
hampeied.    Therefore,  in  regard  to  the  object  of  international 
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arbitration  (Article  15)  the  recognition  of  arbitration  as  the 
most  efficacious  as  well  as  the  most  equitable  means  (Artick 
16)  and  the  obligation  to  submit  in  good  faith  to  the  arbitTBl 
award  (Article  18)  the  Delegation  of  Roumania  formulated  Hit 
following  reserves  repeated  in  like  terms  for  the  revision  of  1907* 

The  Royal  Grovernment  of  Roumania,  being  completely  in 
favor  of  the  principle  of  facultative  arbitration,  of  whidi  it 
appreciates  the  great  importance  in  international  relations, 
nevertheless,  does  not  intend  to  undertake,  by  Article  15,  an 
engagement  to  accept  arbitration  in  every  case  there  provided 
for,  and  it  believes  it  ought  to  form  express  reservations  in  ttut 
respect. 

It  cannot  therefore  vote  for  this  Article,  except  under  thtt 
reservation. 

The  Royal  Government  of  Roumania  declares  that  it  can  oo( 
adhere  to  Article  16  except  with  the  express  reservation,  entered 
in  the  proc^s-verbal,  that  it  has  decided  not  to  accept,  in  any 
case,  an  international  arbitration  for  disagreements  or  disputo 
previous  to  the  conclusion  of  the  present  Convention. 

The  Royal  Government  of  Roumania  declares  that  in  adher- 
ing to  Article  18  of  the  Convention,  it  makes  no  engagement  in 
regard  to  obligatory  arbitration.* 

The  project  for  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration  likewise 
met  with  Germany's  disapproval,  but,  at  the  sacrifice  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  the  consent  and  active  cooperation  of 
Germany  were  gained  for  the  court.  Dr.  Zom  was  as  earnest 
and  zealous  in  the  creation  of  the  court  as  any  member  of  the 
Conference  as  soon  as  his  government  yielded  to  necessity  or 
entreaty,  and  his  conception  of  the  court  was  truer  than  that  of 
any  of  its  partisans.  The  failure  of  the  armament  proposals, 
and  the  fear  that  the  Conference,  contenting  itself  with  the 
codification  of  the  law  of  war,  would  otherwise  do  little  for 
the  cause  of  peace,  aroused  the  leading  delegates  to  renewed 
effort  in  order  that  the  Conference  should  justify  the  name  of 
a  peace  conference  which  public  opinion  had  given  it.  Good 
offices  and  mediation  were  not  strangers  to  international  biw; 
conunissions  of  inquiry  were  familiar  in  international  practice 


>Se8  Vol.  II,  pp.  166  and  533. 
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ahbough  adequate  machinery  and  procedure  were  new ;  arbi- 
tration was  a  favorite  means  of  settling  international  disputes. 
But  adequate  international  machinery,  namely,  an  interna- 
tional court  for  prospective  litigation  was  lacking.  Public 
opinion  had  demanded  it  for  years  and  many  projects  had 
been  drafted  and  urged  for  generations.  The  great  book  of 
Kamarowskd,  the  project  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
daboroted  at  its  Brussels  session  in  1895,  and  M.  Descamps' 
Address  commending  it  to  the  powers,  drawn  up  at  the  instance 
of  the  Union,  were  as  familiar  to  students  of  International  Ijaw 
as  to  the  pacifists,  and  public  opinion  was  not  only  ripe  but 
inastent. 

Through  the  open  windows  of  the  House  in  the  Woods  the 
voice  entered  and  from  the  House  the  permanent  court  sprang 
like  Minerva  fully  armed  from  the  head  of  Jove.  Such  is  the 
thGor>';  quite  other  is  the  fact.  A  permanent  panel  of  judges 
was  created  from  which  litigant  nations  could  select  the  five 
judges  forming  a  temporary  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  a  particu- 
lar case.  No  permanent  court  was  created,  and  the  nations 
were  as  free  after  as  before  the  Conference  to  appoint  mixed 
commissions  or  to  select  judges  of  their  own  choice.  But  the 
faet  remains  that  the  creation  of  a  permanent  panel,  from 
which  capable  and  upright  judges  might  be  selected  possessing 
the  stamp  of  their  country's  approval,  did  provide  a  permanent 
personnel  for  the  temporary  tribunal,  and  the  idea,  although 
erroneous,  that  a  permanent  court  actually  was  created  by  the 
Conference  has  perhaps  done  more  to  advance  the  cause  of 
arbitration  than  any  other  single  act  in  the  world's  history.  A 
pennanent  court  will  be  constituted  at  no  distant  date,  and 
tbc  so-called  permanent  court  will  be  the  point  of  departure. 

Oennany's  objection  to  the  project  seems  to  have  been  that 
ha  ortablishment  would  reflect  upon  German  sovereignty, 
because  Germany  could  not  be  a  party  to  a  court  for  the  trial 
of  German  cases  before  other  than  German  judges  or  judges 
approved  by  Germany.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is  that 
freedom  to  accept  or  reject  recognizes  sovereignty,  and  the 
eODsent  to  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  is  itself  an  act  of 
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sovereignty  and  the  mo6t  signal  recognition  of  ita  eoav 
ence. 

The  objections  of  Germany  were  overcome  and  the  court  wu 
established  by  universal  consent,  without  a  single  dissenliag 
voice  and  amid  rejoicing  and  enthusiasm. 

As  previously  shown  the  resort  to  the  court  is  voluntuy, 
and,  as  in  the  matter  of  general  arbitration  so  in  the  eaaeof 
the  court,  Germany  has  accepted  the  principle  in  practice  u 
well  as  in  theory. 

5.    The  First  Four  Cases  Decided  by  the  PEBiCANsarr 

Court 

The  efficiency  of  the  Permanent  Court  has  been  tested  four 
times,  and  the  temporary  tribunal  has' each  time  justified  its 
existence  and  reflected  credit  upon  the  Convention  of  1899. 
It  is  a  source  of  pride  that  the  Republics  of  the  New  World 
supplied  the  first  case,  and  called  into  being  for  the  first  time 
the  means  whereby  little  by  little  the  judicial  settlement  of 
international  conflicts  will  replace  the  judicial  combat  of 
nations. 

The  case  on  trial  was  known  as  the  "  Pious  Fund  of  the  Cali- 
fornias."  It  originated  in  donations  made  by  Spanish  sub- 
jects during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  centuries  for  the  spread  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  in  the  Californias.  These  gifts  amounting  approximately 
to  Si, 700^000,  were  made  in  trust  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  for 
the  execution  of  the  pious  wish  of  the  founders.  The  Jesuiti 
accepted  the  trust  and  discharged  its  duties  until  they  were  dis- 
abled from  its  further  administration  by  their  expulsion  in  1767 
from  the  Spanish  dominions  by  the  King  of  Spain  and  by  the 
suppression  of  the  order  by  the  Pope  in  1773.  The  Crown  of 
Spain  took  possession  of  and  administered  the  trust  for  the  uses 
declared  by  the  donors  until  Mexico,  after  her  independence 
was  achieved,  succeeded  to  the  administration  of  the  trust 
Finally,  in  1842,  President  Santa  Anna  ordered  the  properties 
to  be  sold,  that  the  proceeds  thereof  be  incorporated  into  the 
national  treasury,  and  that  6  per  cent  annual  interest  on  the 
capitalization  of  the  property  should  be  paid  and  devoted  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  intention  of  the  donors  in  the  conversion 
and  civilization  of  the  savages. 
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Upper  California  having  been  ceded  to  tbe  United  States  in 
IS4ft  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  Mexican  govern- 
Boent  refueed  to  pay  to  the  prelates  of  the  Church  in  Upper  Cali- 
fonuA  any  share  of  the  interest  which  accrued  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty.  The  latter  presented  their  claims  thei-efor 
to  the  Department  of  State  ancl  requested  the  interposition  of 
the  government.  A  mixed  commission  for  the  settlement  of 
the  croes  claims  between  the  two  governments  was  formed  under 
the  Convention  of  July  4,  1869.  On  the  preseJitation  and  hear- 
ing of  tbe  claim  the  United  States  and  Mexican  commissioners 
divided  in  opinion.  The  case  was  accordingly  referred  to  the 
umpire,  Sir  £dward  Thornton,  who  rendered  an  award  in  favor 
of  the  United  States  for  twenty-one  annuities  of  $43^050.99 
eftch  as  the  equitable  proportion  to  which  the  prelatea  of  Upper 
California  were  entitled  of  the  interest  accrued  on  the  entire 
fund  frt)m  the  making  of  the  treaty  of  peace  down  to  February  2, 
1869.  The  Mexican  government  paid  the  award,  but,  asserting 
that  the  claim  was  extinguished,  refused  to  make  any  further  pay- 
meats  of  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  in  Upper  Cali- 
fornia. Again  the  prelates  appealed  to  the  Department  of 
State  for  support,  and  in  1898  active  diplomatic  discussions 
b^ween  the  two  governments  as  to  the  merits  of  the  claim 
begun  and  carried  forward  until  they  culminated  in  a 
'  agreement  to  refer  the  case  to  the  determination  of  The 
e  Tribunal.  Only  two  issues  were  presented  by  the  pro- 
namely: 
Is  the  case,  as  a  consequence  of  the  decision  of  Sir  Edward 

ornton,  within  the  governing  principle  of  res  jttdicalat 

2.     If  not,  is  the  claim  just? 

And  the  court  was  authorized  to  render  whatever  judgment 
might  be  found  just  and  equitable.^ 

B  Afi  judges  the  United  States  selected  Professor  de  Martens 
■  Ronia  and  Sir  Edward  Fry  of  Great  Britain;  Mexico  chose 
H^.  Aflser  and  M.  Savomin-Lohman  of  Holland,  and  they 
Wectcd  as  President  of  the  Court;  Dr.  Matzen  of  Denmark — 
all  members  of  the  Permanent  Court. 
The  agent  for  the  United  States  was  Jackson  H.  Ralston, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  William  L.  Penficid,  Esq., 
icilor  for  the  Department  of  State,  from  whom  the  state- 
it  of  the  cases  is  taken,  was  of  counsel. 


WiUiua  L.  Penfield'a  Hague  Court  ia  the  Pious  Fund  Arbitration,  Re- 
of  tlie  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration  (1903), 
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The  material  part  of  the  mumimoas  award  of  the  covt  ■ 
favor  of  the  United  States  was  as  foIJows: 

1.  That  the  said  claim  of  the  United  States  of  Amerieafartb 
benefit  of  the  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco  and  of  the  BidMf  4 
Monterey  is  governed  by  the  principle  of  r«  pidieata  by  iwt« 
of  the  arbitral  eentence  of  Sir  Edwajrd  Thomtoci,  of  Nowifag 
11,  1875;  amended  by  him  October  24,  1876. 

2.  That  conformably  to  this  arbitral  sentence,  the  Oorst- 
ment  of  the  RepubHc  of  the  United  Mexican  States  mmt  pvf 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  madl 
$1,420,682.67  Mexican,  in  money  having  legal  cuneDCj  n 
Mexico,  within  the  period  fixed  bv  .\rticle  10  of  the  protoeol  d 
Washington  of  May  22,  1902. 

This  sum  of  $1,420, 682.67  will  totally  extinguish  the  anmstaei 
accrued  and  not  paid  by  the  government  of  the  Mexican  Repob- 
lie — that  is  to  say,  the  annuity  of  $43,050.99  Mexican  boa 
February  2,  1869,  to  February  2,  1902. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  Maaem 
States  shall  pay  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Statoi  d 
America  on  February  2,  1903.  and  each  following  year  oo  the 
same  date  of  February  2,  perpetually,  the  annuity  of  $43,050.90 
Mexican,  in  money  having  legal  ciorrency  in  Mexico.' 

The  action  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  saved  the  court, 
and  in  view  of  this  the  establishment  of  the  important  princi- 
ple of  res  judicata  in  public  law  sinks  into  insignificance. 

The  second  case  has  an  importance  of  its  own  irrespective  of 
the  decision  of  the  court,  for  Europe  and  Asia^  represented 
respectively  by  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan, 
appealed  to  the  court  for  the  settlement  of  an  international 
difficulty.  The  decision,  concerning  the  question  of  perpetual 
leases  of  the  European  powers  in  the  several  foreign  settle- 
ments of  Japan  incorporated  with  the  respective  Japaow 
communes,  was  as  follows: 

The  provisions  of  the  treaties  and  other  engagements  men- 
tioned in  the  arbitration  protocols  not  only  exempt  the  lands 
held  by  virtue  of  the  perpetual  leases  granted  by  the  Japanese 
Government  or  in  its  name,  but  they  exempt  the  lands  and  the 
buildings  of  every  nature  constructed  or  which  may  be  con- 

'Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1902.  Appendix  U,  18.  For 
the  protocol  and  text  of  the  award,  see  American  Journal  of  Intematioosl 
Law  (1908),  Vol.  II,  pp.  893-902. 
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fltructed  on  these  lands  from  all  imposts,  taxes,  charges,  con- 
tributions or  conditions  whatsoever  other  than  those  expressly 
[fftipulatedin  the  leases  in  question.* 

TTie  judges  of  the  court  were  M.  G.  Gram  of  Norway,  umpire, 
M.  Louis  Renault  of  France  representing  the  plaintiffs,  Ger- 
many, France  and  Great  Britain,  and  M.  Motono  the  defend- 
ant Japan. 

Tbe  third  case  was  equally  important  as  it  brought  Europe 
azid  America  together  as  plaintiffs  and  defendants.  The  ques- 
tion arose  out  of  the  preferential  treatment  claimed  by 
Germany,  Great  Britain  and  Italy  as  plaintiffs  against  Vcne- 
luela  as  defendant,  as  due  them  by  virtue  of  the  protocols  of 
May  1,  1003. 


I 


Tbe  question  as  to  whether  or  not  Germany,  Great  Britain  and 
Italy  are  entitled  to  preferential  or  separate  treatment  in  the 
payment  of  their  claims  against  Venezuela,  and  its  decision  shall 
be  &nal. 

Venezuela  having  agreed  to  set  aside  30  per  cent  of  the  Cus- 
toms Revenues  of  La  Gua>Ta  and  Puerto  Cabello  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  claims  of  all  nations  against  Venezuela,  the  Tribunal 
at  The  Hague  shall  decide  how  the  said  revenues  shall  be  divided 
between  the  Blockading  Powers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  other 
Creditor  Powers  on  the  other  hand,  and  its  decision  shall  be 
final. 

If  preferential  or  separate  treatment  is  not  given  to  the 
Blockading  Powers,  the  Tribunal  shall  decide  how  the  said 
revenue  shall  be  distributed  among  all  the  Creditor  Powers, 
and  the  Parties  hereto  agree  that  the  Tribunal,  in  that  case, 
shall  consider,  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  the  claims  out 
of  the  30  per  cent,  any  preference  or  pledges  of  revenues  enjoyed 
by  any  of  the  Creditor  Powers,  and  shall  accordingly  decide  the 
c^ueataoo  of  distribution,  so  that  no  Power  shall  obtain  preferen- 
tial treatment,  and  its  decision  shall  be  final.' 

The  award  of  the  Judges,  M.  Mouravieff,  umpire,  of  Russia, 

Report  ivued  by  the  Bureau  Intematioiukl  de  la  Cour  Peraia- 

d'Arbitrage,  p.  49.     For  tbe  protocol  and  text  of  the  award,  ue 

Journal  of  International  Law  (1908),  Vol.  II,  pp.  911-921. 

'Ofiaai  report  iMued  by  tbe  Bureau  Interaational  de  la  Cour  Perma- 

vm$m  d'Afbitnge,  p.   124-125;   American  Journal  of  iDtematioDal  Law 

(1906),  Vol.  II.  p.  006. 
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Dr.  Laminasch  of  Austria-Hungary^  and  M.  de  Martens  of 
Russia,  was  as  follows: 

1.  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  Italy  have  a  right  to  prefw- 
ential  treatment  for  the  payment  of  their  claims  against  Vene- 
zuela; 

2.  Venezuela  having  consented  to  put  aside  30  per  cent  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Customs  of  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  C&bello 
for  the  payment  of  the  claims  of  all  nations  against  Venexudi, 
the  three  above  named  Powers  have  a  right  to  preference  in 
the  payment  of  their  claims  by  means  of  these  30  i>er  cent  of  tbe 
receipts  of  the  two  Venezuelan  Ports  above  mentioned; 

3.  Each  Party  to  the  htigation  shall  bear  its  own  costs  and 
an  equal  share  of  the  costa  of  the  Tribunal.* 

This  decision  awarding  a  preference  to  the  blockading  poweii 
in  the  customs  of  Venezula  has  been  criticised  as  a  premium 
on  force  and  war;  but  if  war  is  legal,  and  if  Venezuela  consented 
to  the  preferential  treatment  although  under  pressure  of  war, 
the  decision  seems  good  in  law,  however  questionable  it  nay 
be  in  morals. 

The  importance  of  the  decision  as  b  the  previous  case  Uei 
beyond  the  immediate  award  because  it  showed  the  great 
powers  that  they  might  safely  submit  their  claims  to  The  Hague, 
and  the  recourse  to  The  Hague  bids  fair  to  ripen  into  a  habit. 

The  fourth  and  last  case  arose  out  of  a  difference  of  opinioD 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of 
a  declaration,  dated  March  10,  1862,  between  the  litigant 
States  by  which  they  agreed  to  maintain  the  independence 
of  Muscat.    The  exact  difficulty  arose  from  the  issue 

by  the  French  Republic,  to  certain  subjects  of  His  Highnes 
the  Sultan  of  Muscat  of  papers  authorizing  them  to  fly  the 
French  Bag,  and  also  as  to  the  nature  of  the  privileges  and 
immunities  claimed  by  subjects  of  His  Highness  who  are  ownen 
or  masters  of  dhows  and  in  possession  of  such  papers  or  are 
members  of  the  crew  of  such  dhows  and  their  families,  especially 
as  to  the    manner  in  wiiich  such  privileges  and  immunittetj 


*  Official  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  International  de  la  Cour  Pensa- 
nent  d'Arbitrage,  p.  128;  American  Journal  of  International  Law  (190S), 
Vol  II,  pp.  907-911. 
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affect  the  jurisdiction  of  His  Highness  the  Sult&n  over  his  said 
subjects.  ^ 

By  a  protocol  signed  October  13,  1904,  between  Great  Bri- 
tAtn  and  France  it  was  agreed  tiiat  the  questions  arising  from 
the  int«*rprL'tation  of  the  Declaration  of  March  10,  1862,  should 
br  arbitrated  in  accordance  with  Article  1  of  the  general  treaty 
of  arbitration  concluded  between  the  two  countries  on  October 
14,  1903 — tlip  first  arbitration  treaty  it  may  be  said  in  pursu- 
ance of  Article  19  of  the  convention  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  (1899). 

The  judges  were  Dr.  Lammasch  of  Austria  Hungary,  umpire, 
Chief  Justice  Fuller,  of  the  United  Stat^s^  Savonun-Ix>hman  of 
Holland.  TIhe  award  was  unanimous,  holding  that  the  action 
of  France  was  not  in  violation  of  the  territorial  sovereignty,  but 
limiting  the  right  of  France  to  authorize  subjects  of  Muscat 
to  fly  the  French  flag. 

The  award  is  highly  technical  and  devoid  of  general  interest; 
but  is  imi>ortant  as  a  settlement  of  difficulties  arising  out  of 
the  interpretation  of  a  treaty.' 

The  Hague  Tribunal  will  shortly  be  called  into  l)eing  a 
fifth  time,  for  France  and  Germany  have  agreed  to  submit  to 
arbitration  a  controversy  caused  by  the  desertion  and  arrest, 
OD  September  25,  1908,  of  six  foreigners  from  the  French 
foreign  legion  in  Morocco,  and  the  alleged  improper  assistance 
furnished  them  by  the  German  consul.  The  Tribunal  is  to 
meet  at  the  Hague  on  May  1,  1909,  and  will  be  composed  of 
M.  de  Hammarskjold,  umpire,  and  Messrs.  Fry,  Fusinato, 
Kriege  and  Renault. 

A  sijcth  case  is  in  preparation,  for  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  have  agreed  to  submit  to  arbitration  at  The 
Hague  the  interpretation  of  the  Convention  of  1818  regulating 
fifthing  in  Newfoundland  waters. 

*  OfiflMl  report  iwrued  by  the  Bureau  Tnterzuitional  de  la  Cour  Penni^ 
MBlA  d'Aifoitrage,  p.  53;  American  Journal  of  International  Law  (1908), 
Vol.  11.  p.  922. 

*  For  t«xt  of  the  award,  see  Americaa  Journal  of  International  Law 
<I90CI),  VoL  n.  pp.  923-923. 
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COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION  AT  THE  CONFERENCE 
_  THE  DECLARATION  IN  FAVOR  OF  CX)MPUL- 
^L^  SORY  ARBITRATION 

r 


DiBTiNcnoN  Between  Mediation  A-ND  Arbitration 


At  the  opening  of  the  First  Hague  Conference,  arbitration 
was  a  recognized  and  indeed  common  means  of  settling  inter- 
national differences  which  diplomacy  had  failed  to  adjust. 
It  is  not  meant  to  suggest  that  arbitration  as  such  has  proved 
itself  in  the  past  to  be  a  substitute  for  war  because  doubtless 
very  few  cases  have  been  submitted  to  arbitration  which,  if 
left  unsettled,  would  in  themselves  have  provoked  war.  It  is, 
however,  safe  to  say  that  if  these  difficulties  had  been  left 
outstanding  they  would  have  Seen  a  source  of  irritation  so  that 
it  would  have  been  efeier  for  the  powers  either  to  drift  into 
war,  or,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  rush  to  arms,  if  the  sources 
of  discontent  settled  by  arbitration  had  not  been  eliminated 
from  the  field  of  international  controversy.  It  is  certainly 
T^ithin  the  mark  to  say  that  the  Alabama  claims,  involving  as 
they  did  both  vital  interests  and  honor  would,  if  unsettled,  have 
irritated,  perhaps  alienated,  for  many  years  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  and  might  in  a  moment  of  excitement  and 
indignation  have  plunged  the  English-speaking  world  into  a 
war  of  unspeakable  horror.  To  have  healed  the  wounds  of  the 
two  nations,  to  have  drawn  them  together  in  friendly  inter- 
coufBe,  to  have  prevented,  it  may  be,  war,  would  alone  justify 
the  creation  of  arbitration  even  if  it  had  not  existed  as  a  sys- 
tem. The  settlement  of  these  unfortunate  and  embarrassing 
claims  shows  the  possibilities  of  the  system  and  when  public 
oiMnion  is  insistent  that  international  disputes  be  submitted  to 
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and  adjusted  by  arbitration,  sovereigns  much  more  than  to 
payers  will  be  astonished  to  see  how  legal  questions  are  neces- 
sarily involved  in  matters  of  honor  and  so-called  vital  inU*nsti 
Article  8  of  the  second  Russian  Circular  dealt,  it  vriD  be 
remembered,  with  the  peaceful  settlement  of  intemation*! 
conflicts  and  the  consideration  of  this  article  was  entrusted  lo 
the  Third  Commission  organized  under  the  presidency  of  M. 
Bourgeois,  first  delegate  of  France,  with  Baron  d'Elstounirfl« 
de  C/onstant  as  secretary  and  Baron  Descamps  as  reporter. 
Good  offices  and  mediation  supplement  diplomatic  negotiatiOD 
and  may  succeed  where  diplomacy  has  failed  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment between  the  parties  in  conflict.  Still  there  is  a  fundi- 
mental  difference  between  good  offices  and  mediation  on  the 
one  hand  and  arbitration  on  the  other;  because  good  offitw 
conast  in  the  desire  to  terminate  a  conflict,  mediation  b  st 
most  a  coof3eration  in  such  settlement,  whereas  arbitration  is  a 
decision  of  the  very  point  in  conflict  by  a  stranger  to  the  con- 
troversy. In  other  words,  good  offices  and  mediation  are 
advice,  arbitration  is  a  judgment.  The  one  does  not  exclude 
the  other:  arbitration  may  be  a  development  of  good  offica 
and  mediation,  and  may  result  direjtly  from  the  other. 
These  means  of  settling  international  conflicts  are,  however. 
distinct  in  theory  and  practice  and  should  be  so  considered 

These  methods  are  often  discussed  as  if  they  were  practically 
the  same,  but  in  reahty  they  are  fuadamentally  different 
Mediation  is  an  ad\'isory,  arbitration  a  judicial,  function.  Me- 
diation recommends,  arbitration  decide.-?.  While  nations  mi^hl 
for  this  reason  accept  mediation  in  various  casea  in  which  tbey 
might  be  unwilling  or  reluctant  to  arbitrate,  it  is  also  true  thai 
they  have  often  settled  by  arbitration  questions  which  media- 
tion could  not  have  adjusted. 

It  is,  for  example,  hardly  conceivable  that  the  question  of  the 
Alabama  claims  could  have  been  settled  by  mediation.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  many  and  indeed  of  most  of  the  gre« 
number  of  boundary  disputes  that  have  been  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion. The  importance  of  mediation  as  a  form  of  amicable  nego- 
tiation should  not  be  minimized.  The  Congress  of  Paris  of  1SS6, 
as  well  as  the  Congo  Conference  of  1884,  made  a  declaration  in 
favor  of  the  practice  of  mediation;  and  a  formal  plan  of  raedia- 
tion  forms  part  of  the  convention  lately  adoptea  at  The  Hague 
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for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes.  Nevertheless, 
mrrliation  is  merely  a  diplomatic  function  and  offers  nothing 
new. 

Arbitration,  on  the  contrary,  represents  a  principle  as  yet 
rvnU'  occasionally  acted  upon,  namely,  the  application  of  law 
Alii  of  judicial  methods  to  the  determination  of  disputes  between 
OBtions.  ItB  object  is  to  displace  war  between  nations  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  national  redress,  by  the  judgments  of  inter- 
national judicial  tribunals;  just  as  private  war  between  indi- 
viduals, as  a  means  of  obtaining  personal  redress,  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  development  of  law  and  order  in  civilized  states, 
been  supplanted  by  the  processes  of  municipal  courts.  Indis- 
coning  the  subject  of  arbitration  we  are  therefore  to  exclude 
from  consideration,  except  as  a  means  to  that  end,  mediation, 
^ood  offices,  or  other  forms  of  negotiation.^ 

2.    CoMPDiflORY  Arbitration  at  the  First  Peace 
Conference 

The  Ruasi&n  government  presented  to  the  First  (Wference 
BX  Articles  which  somewhat  modified  are  the  hnms  of  the  title 
of  the  firRt  convention  dealing  with  good  offices  and  media- 
tion. At  the  same  time  the  Russian  delegation  submitted  a 
■eriee  of  articles  dealing  with  international  arbitration  which 
were  the  srubjeot  of  profound  consideration  and  discussion, 
and  wouM  have  been  adopted,  albeit  in  modified  form,  had  it 
Dot  been  for  the  opposition  of  one  great  power — Germany. 
VVlthout  quoting  directly  these  articles'  it  may  be  said  that 
the>'  recognised  arbitration  as  the  most  efficacious  and  most 
equitable  means  of  settling  controversies  of  a  legal  nature  and 
e^iecially  controversies  concerning  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  existing  treaties  (Article  7),  in  consequence  of 
which  the  contracting  powers  agree  to  arbitrate  such  questions, 
provided  vital  interest  and  national  honor  of  the  parties  be 
not  involved  (Article  8).  And  in  case  of  such  arbitration, 
eaeh  Slate  is  the  sole  judge  whether  or  not  the  question  should 
be  flobmitted  to  arbitration,  except  the  cases  enumerated  in 
the  following  article  and  in  which  the  Signatory  Powers  con- 
arfoitration  as  obligatory.    (Article  9.)    An  examination 

■Moofs'a  IntcnuUional  Law  DifCit,  Vol.  VII,  p.  25. 
'  Por  l«st  to  lull,  Me  appendix,  pp.  777-77& 
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of  these  three  articles  shows,  therefore,  that  arbitratioo; 
recognizeil  as  the  most  efficacious  and  equitable  means' 
settling  an  international  dispute,  and  that  the  Powers  agree  tD 
resort  to  it  providing  their  vital  interests  and  national  honor 
be  not  involved.  Inasmuch  as  each  power  is  to  decide  whether 
or  not  its  vital  interests  or  national  honor  be  involved,  it 
follows  that  a  request  to  arbitrate  may  receive  the  answer 
that  the  vital  interests  and  national  honor  of  the  defendant,  w 
use  a  private  law  term,  are  concerned,  and  as  the  defendant 
is  solely  competent  to  pass  upon  this  matter  the  mere  sugges- 
tion of  vital  interest  and  national  honor  by  it  amounts  to  a 
refusal.  It  also  appears  that  even  although  the  Powers  agree 
to  submit  various  questions  to  arbitration  the  plea  of  vital 
interest  or  national  honor  makes  the  submission  voluntary. 
The  Russian  Government,  however,  was  unwilling  to  leave 
matters  as  they  stood,  because  sovereign  and  independent 
nations  may  resort  to  arbitration  whenever  they  desire  with- 
out a  general  treaty.  The  partisans  of  arbitration  desired 
to  pledge  the  nations  in  advance  to  arbitration,  and,  while  leav- 
ing them  the  right  to  invoke  vital  interests  or  national  honor, 
to  obtain  their  consent  to  the  arbitration  of  a  variety  of  sub 
jects  in  which  vital  interests  or  national  honor  cannot  be  said 
to  be  involved.  In  this  way  the  powers  would  pledge  them- 
selves to  arbitrate  matters  of  law  and  disputes  arising  out  of 
treaties  in  force,  provided  that  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
litigants  its  vital  interest  and  national  honor  be  not  involved. 
This  would  be  a  recognition  of  the  efficacy  and  equity  of  arbi- 
tration, and  the  application  of  a  principle  even  on  a  small  scale 
is  infinitely  better  than  its  mere  recognition  without  application. 
Therefore  the  project  proposed  by  the  Russian  Government, 
however  limited  the  field  of  compulsory  arbitration  mi^t  be, 
marked  a  great  progress  in  the  history  of  arbitration  because 
if  accepted  by  the  Conference  it  became  compulsory,  and.  if 
successful  within  its  limited  field,  it  would  have  as  the  inevit- 
able consequence  the  renunciation  of  the  reserves  of  vital  inter- 
est and  national  honor  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  oases* 
if  not  in  all. 
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By  reason  of  its  importance  Article  10  of  the  Russian  proj- 
ect 10  set  forth  at  length: 

From  and  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty  by 
all  the  Signatory  Powers,  arbitration  shall  be  obligatory  in 
the  following  cases,  so  far  as  they  do  not  affect  vital  interests 
or  the  national  honor  of  the  contracting  States: 

I.  In  the  case  of  differences  or  conflicts  regarding  pecuniary 
damages  suffered  by  a  State  or  its  citizens,  in  consequence  of 
iliegal  or  negligent  action  on  the  part  of  any  State  or  the  citizens 
of  the  latter. 

II.  In  the  case  of  disagreements  or  conflicts  regarding  the 
interpretation  or  application  of  treaties  or  conventions  upon 
the  following  subjects: 

1.  Treaties  concerning  postal  and  telegraphic  service 
and  railways,  as  well  as  those  having  for  their  object  the  pro- 
tection of  submarine  telegraphic  cables;  rules  concerning  the 
means  of  preventing  collisions  on  the  high  seas;  conventions 
conoeming  the  navigation  of  international  rivers  and  inter- 
ooeanic  canals. 

2.  Conventions  concerning  the  protection  of  literary 
and  artistic  property^  as  well  as  industrial  and  proprietary 
rights  (patents,  trademarks,  and  commercial  names);  conven- 
tions regarding  monetary  affairs,  weights,  and  measures;  con- 
%'entions  regarding  sanitary  affairs  and  veterinary  precautions 
and  measures  against  the  phylloxera. 

3-     Conventions    regarding    inheritances,   extradition,    and 
mutual  juridical  assistance. 
4*      Boundary  conventions  or  treaties,  so  far  as  they  con- 
purely  technical,  and  not  political,  questions. 


But,  however  s^'eeping  Article  10  raight  seem,  the  Russian 
delegation  evidently  regarded  it  as  a  first  step^  because  the 
next  article  provided  that  the  cases  mentioned  might  be  enlarged 
by  subsequent  agreement  between  the  signatories  of  the  present 
act.  (Article  II.)  Lest  there  be  any  mistake  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  obligation  assumed  by  the  Powers,  Article  12 
of  the  RusBian  proposal  stated  clearly  and  distinctly  that, 
while  it  was  desirable,  and  indeed  recommended  by  the  present 
act,  all  other  international  conflicts  not  specifically  men- 
tioDcxI  in  Article  10  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  the  resort  to 
except  in  the  specified  cases,  was  to  be  voluntary  and  only 
result  from  the  free  and  untrammeled  consent  of  the  par- 
ia  controversy.    The^e  proposals  were  enforced  by  a  long 
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and  carf  ful  memorandum  presented  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  subject  of  arbitration  was  examined  with 
great  care  and  in  great  detail.' 

It  should  be  said  before  passing  to  the  detailed  examina- 
tion of  Article  10  that  the  Russian  delegation  considered  it 
necessary  to  codify,  in  the  light  of  experience  as  well  as  of 
theory,  the  rule^  and  regulations  of  arbitral  procedure,  and  it 
should  also  be  mentioned  that  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  presented 
a  project  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  tribunal  so  that 
the  recourse  to  arbitration  might  be  facilitated.  The  article* 
of  procedure  presented  by  the  Russian  Government  as  weD  «s 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote's  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent court  served  as  the  basis  of  the  discussion,  and.  in 
modified  form,  were  adopted,  so  that  arbitration  was  given  not 
merely  a  code  of  procedure  but  a  tribunal  in  which  the  coo- 
troversy  when  presented  might  be  decided  in  accordance  with 
law. 

But  to  return  to  the  project  of  arbitration  presented  by  the 
Russian  delegation.  The  declaration  in  favor  of  arbitratioD 
as  the  most  eflScacious  and  equitable  method  of  settling  inter- 
national difficulties  was  accepted  with  but  slight  modi5ca- 
tion  and  no  discussion.  Article  8  reserving  from  arbitration 
vital  interests  and  national  honor  was  subjected  to  examina- 
tion, and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Asser,  who  questioned  the  advisability 
of  the  reservation,  Dr.  Zom  stated  on  behalf  of  Germany 
that  he  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  the  retention  of 
this  phrase ;  that  it  constituted  in  his  eyes  an  essential  guaran- 
tee, a  condition  indispensable  to  the  adherence  of  his  govern- 
ment to  the  decisions  of  the  Conference.  As  a  result  of  this 
declaration  the  reservations  were  nmintained  without  further 
discussion. 

Article  9,  providing  that  the  State  in  controversy  is  solely 
authorized  to  decide  whether  honor  or  vital  interests  be 
involved,  was  accepted  with  a  slight  verbal  modification.  The 
controversy  centered  about  Article  10  which  sought  to  make 


*  For  the  text  in  full,  see  Appendix,  pp.  SOO-807. 


itration  compulsory  in  certain  clearly  definod  categories, 
>n  although  the  States  retained  the  right  to  plead  vital 
or  national  honor.  In  regard  to  section  1  concern- 
ing pecuniary  damages  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  proposed  that 
the  balance  of  the  article  be  omitted  after  the  words  "  pecu- 
niar>'  damage/'  which  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the  section  as 
ibuB  amended  was  unanimously  adopted.  Section  2  dealt  with 
eoDtroversics  arising  from  the  interpretation  or  application  of 
treaties  and  conventions  mentioned  in  the  four  succeeding 
sections.     In  the  first  paragraph,  Mr.  HoUs  objected  to  com- 

rsory  arbitration  of  conventions  relating  to  the  navigation 
international  rivers  and  interoceanic  canals,  and  after 
some  discussion  the  paragraph  was  suppressed.  As  amended 
by  Mr.  HoUs  and  modified  in  other  unessential  particulars  the 
pATi^raph  was  adopted.  Equally  upon  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Holls,  monetary  conventions  were  eliminated  from  paragraph 
^  With  these  modifications  Article  10  was  approved  in  first 
Muiing  not  merely  in  principle  but  as  actually  drafted.' 
pl  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  committee  of  examination 
decided  to  modify  section  1,  so  that  the  question  of  liability  of 
a  government  to  damages  would  not  be  submitted  to  compul- 
aary  arbitration.  In  other  words,  arbitration  would  only  be 
compulsory  for  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  when  the  powers 
h  controversy  had  admitted  liability.  As  modified  in  this 
VBBe  section  1  was  adopted.  Other  changes  of  importance 
ivere  auggested  and  the  principle  of  Article  10  remained  intact 
uctD  the  14th  session  of  the  Committee  of  Examination  held 

tJuly  4,  1899.    A  brief  extract  from  the  official  minutes  of 
t  date  will  suffice  to  show  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  opposi- 
1  that  proved  fatal  to  compulsory  arbitration  at  the  f^rst 
Ccmference. 

Df,  Zorn  proposes  the  suppression  of  .Articles  9  and  10. 
The  German  Government  is  not  in  a  position  to  accept  com- 
polsory  arbitration.  It  admits  that  all  existing  Conventions 
ia  which  arbitration  is  provided  shall  of  course  continue  in 

^OoaMraoee  IntcrnAtio&Ale  de  b  Paix,  1899,  put  IV,  ComiU  d'Exuneat 
pp.  10-12. 
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force,  for  example,  the  Universal  Postal  Conventions,  the  Coa- 
ventions  relative  to  Railway  transportations,  the  Mutual  Co&- 
ventions,  etc. 

The  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration  shall  be  maintained 
in  all  cases  when  already  adopted  by  special  conventions.  But 
Germany  can  go  no  farther  and  believes  she  has  already  done 
much  by  accepting  the  list  of  arbitrators  and  the  Perm&neQt 
Court. 

Dr.  Zorn  hopes  that  unanimity  which  has  so  happily  p^^ 
vailed  heretofore  in  the  decisions  of  the  committee  shall  not 
come  to  an  end  and  that  the  great  concessions  previously  made 
by  him  will  be  taken  into  account.  He  therefore  suggests  thai 
the  adopted  wording  be  such  as  to  afford  equal  preaervation  to 
the  future  and  the  existing  conventions.* 

As  a  result  of  much  discussion  Article  10  was  abandoned, 
a  draft  proposed  by  M.  Dcscamps  was  ultimately  adopted  and 
figures  as  Article  19  in  the  convention  for  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  international  disputes.  This  article  which  has  unex- 
pectedly been  at  once  the  source  and  cause  of  niany  treatio 
of  arbitration  is  as  follows: 

Independently  of  general  or  private  treaties  expressly  st^ 
ulating  recourse  to  arbitration  as  obligatory  on  the  Signa- 
tory Powers,  these  Powers  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
concluding,  either  before  the  ratification  of  the  present  Act 
or  later,  new  Agreements,  general  or  private,  with  a  view  to 
extending  obligatory  arbitration  to  all  cases  which  they  may 
consider  it  possible  to  submit  to  it.' 

The  partisans  of  obligatory  arbitration  were,  however,  un- 
willing to  accept  the  compromise  without  a  statement  of 
their  position.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  Article  10  is 
finally  drawn  up  should  be  retained  in  the  minutes  and  men- 
tioned in  the  report  of  the  committee  as  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  majority.  Dr.  Zom  admitted  the  right  of  each  mem- 
ber to  record  his  vote  and  added  that  he  would  be  satifr 
fied  with  a  statement  in  M.  Descamps'  report  to  the  Conferenw 
that 

*  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Faix*  1890,  part  IV.  ComiU  dXi- 
amen,  p.  56. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  56.  The  14th  session  of  the  ComiU  d'Examen  wu  devoted  to 
the  considemtioD  of  this  interesting  question  (pp.  55-^9). 
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many  members  of  the  committee,  although  favorable  to  the 
principle  of  obligatory  arbitration,  abandoned  it  in  order  to 
reach  an  accord. 

The  elimination  of  Article  10  would  naturally  affect  the  other 
articles  of  the  Russian  project  because  they  were  presented  as 
a  unit  and  depended  upon  the  acceptance  of  Article  10.  There- 
fore there  would  remtun  only  Article  7  proclaiming  arbitra- 
tion to  be  the  most  eflScacious  and  equitable  means  for  the 
aettlement  of  international  difficulties,  and  the  compromise 
article,  reserving  to  the  powers  the  right  to  conclude  either 
before  or  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  act  or  subse- 
quently thereto  general  or  particular  treaties  enlarging  the 
domain  of  international  arbitration.  Article  10,  as  drafted 
and  accepted  by  the  committee,  before  Dr.  Zom's  refusal  on 
the  part  of  Germany  to  accept  it  is  as  follows: 

Arbitration  is  compulsory  among  the  high  contracting  parties 

in  the  following  cases,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  afifect  the  vital 

interests  or  the  national  honor,  of  the  nations  in  controversy: 

T.     Cases  of  disputes  concerning  the  interpretation  or  appli- 

ation  of  the  following  named  conventions: 

1.  Postal,  telegraph  and  telephone  conventions, 

2.  Conventions    concerning   the  protection  of  submarine 
cables. 

3-     Conventions  concerning  railroads. 

4.  Conventions  and  regulations  concerning  the  means  of 
preventing  collisions  of  ships  at  sea. 

5.  Conventions  concerning  the  protection  of  literary  and 
artistic  property. 

6.  Conventions  concerning  the  protection  of  industrial  prop- 
erty (patents,  trade-marks,  and  brands). 

7.  Conventions   concerning   the   system   of  weights   and 
measiires. 

8.  Conventions  concerning  reciprocal  gratuitous  assistance 
of  indigent  sick. 

9.  Sanitary  conventions,  conventions  concerning epizooties, 
the  phylloxera,  and  other  similar  scourges. 

10.  Convpntions  concerning  civil  procedure. 

11.  v.  -n  conventions. 

12.  B  conventions  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  refer  to 
purely  technical  and  non-political  questions. 

II.    Cases  of  disputes  concerning  pecuniary  claims  on  account 
injuriesi  when  the  principle  of  indemnity  is  recogniaed^by  the 
arties. 
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Opinions  may  well  vary  as  to  the  value  of  this  article.  Count 
Nigra,  an  enthusiast  of  obligatory  arbitration,  stated  that  the 
cases  of  compulsory  arbitration  of  Article  10  were  in  hiseya 
so  miserable  that  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble  to  talk  of 
them,  and  that  he  would  reject  the  enumeration  as  wholly 
insufficient.  Mr,  Holls  also  believed  that  the  enumerated 
cases  were  of  little  importance.  The  president,  M.  BourgeoiSr 
on  the  contrary'  believed  them  to  be  fundamental  in  the  sense 
that  they  recognized  not  merely  obligatory  arbitration  in 
the  abstract  but  in  the  concrete. 

It  is  difficult  to  reach  a  conclusion  on  this  point,  althou^ 
the  view  of  M.  Bourgeois  seems  correct  in  itself  and  wm 
approved  by  the  overwhelming  majority  in  the  Second  Coo- 
ference.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  cases  enumerated  in  Article  10 
were  not  of  the  kind  likely  to  produce  war  and  a  settlement  by 
arbitration  was  thus  unlikely  to  preserve  peace;  but  the  sub- 
mission of  difficulties  arising  out  of  them  to  intemational 
arbitration  "would  advance  the  cause  of  arbitration  and  thus 
make  it  more  nearly  and  more  worthy  as  a  substitute  for  war. 
If  nations  contract  the  habit  of  resorting  to  arbitration, 
whether  the  difficulty  be  large  or  small,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
its  results  may  so  far  justify  themselves  as  to  render  a  report 
to  arms  more  difficult  if  not  more  impracticable. 

The  defeat  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  1899,  for  it  was  & 
defeat,  presaged  an  unexpected  victory  for  the  partisans  of 
arbitration,  who,  taking  advantage  of  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  Article  19,  entered  into  negotiations  which  have  firmly 
established  arbitration  as  a  certain  and  ready  means  of  settling 
an  international  dispute  before  it  reaches  an  acute  stage  or 
generates  war-like  feeling.  France  and  Great  Britain  were 
pioneers  in  the  movement,  and  the  treaty  of  arbitration  con- 
cluded by  them  on  October  14,  1903,  has  served  as  the  model 
of  numerous  subsequent  treaties.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
treaty  states  first,  that  the  French  republic  and  Great  Britain 
were  Signatory  Powers  of  the  convention  for  the  pacific  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  concluded  at  The  Hague  July 
29,  1899;  second,  that  by  reason  of  Article  19  of  this  conven- 


the  signatories  reserve  to  themselves  the  conclusion  of 
^ments  in  view  of  a  recourse  to  arbitration  in  all  cases 
which  they  judge  capable  of  subrniBsion  to  it.  The  treaty 
l^refore  is  not  merely  the  direct  outcome  of  the  First  Confer- 
ence, but  it  is  the  first  fruit  of  the  compromise  Article  19. 

It  will  be  further  noted,  and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  the  treaty 
Hires  its  importance,  that  arbitration  is  regarded  as  compul* 
ftr>%  for  France  and  Great  Britain  agree  specifically  that 

differences  of  a  judicial  order,  or  relative  to  the  interpretation 
erf  existing  treaties  between  the  two  contracting  parties,  which 
Kuiy  arise,  and  which  it  may  not  have  been  possible  to  settle 
^r  diplomacy,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  established  by  the  convention  of  July  29,  1899,  at 
The  Hague,  on  condition,  however,  that  neither  the  vital  in- 
terests nor  the  independence  or  honor  of  the  two  contracting 
States,  nor  the  interest  of  any  State  other  than  the  two  con- 
tracting Stales  arc  involved. 

By  submitting  the  Muscat  controversy  to  arbitration  under 
be  pronsions  of  this  treaty,  France  and  Great  Britain  evi- 
denced at  once  good  faith  and  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  arbitra- 
^ioo. 

1^  It  will  be  observed  that  the  domain  of  arbitration  is  very 
DToad  although  limited  by  vital  interests,  independence  and 
a  new-comer,  honor.    It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  France 
and  Great  Britain  exclude  from  arbitration  questions  involv- 
ing vital  interests,  independence  or  honor,  but  they  do  not  by 
the  Treaty  of  October  14,  1903,  enter  into  a  present  agreement 
to  nibmit  questions  of  that  kind  to  arbitration.     If  they  do 
IlKit  agree,  they  do  not  refuse:  they  leave  the  question  open 
for  subsequent  consideration,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when 
^n  acute  controversy  arises  between  the  Powers  they  will 
poOow  the  reasonable  example  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  submitting  the  Alabama  claims  to  arbitration,  claims 
certainly  involved  the  vital  interests  and  the  "honor"  of 
le  two  countries,  whatever  this  latter  term  may  mean  in  public 
It  will  further  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  treaty, 
it  Article  2  specified  the  necessary  preliminaries  of  arbitra- 
such  as  the 
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Special  undertaking  determining  clearly  the  subject  of  dispute 
{comproinis) ,  the  extent  of  the  arbitral  powers,  and  the  details  to 
be  observed  in  the  constitution  of  the  arbitral  tribunal  and  the 
procedure. 

And,  finally,  by  Article  3,  the  treaty  is  limited  to  five  yean 
from  the  date  of  eignature.* 

3.    Compulsory  Arbitration  at  the  Second  Conferbrck 

The  subject  of  arbitration  made  its  formal  appearance  at 
the  very  opening  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  and  the 
experience  of  the  last  few  years,  together  with  the  participa- 
tion of  Latin  America,  convinced  partisans  of  arbitration^  thit 
a  general  treaty  of  compulsory  arbitration,  with  the  reserrai 
of  independence,  vital  interests  and  honor,  would  be  includwi 
in  the  Hnal  Act  of  the  Conference.  An  objection  advanced  by 
Germany  in  1899  was  that  arbitration  had  not  made  sufficient 
progress  and  was  not  sufBciently  understood  in  order  to  be 
adopted  as  a  coropulaory  means  of  settling  international  dis- 
putes. The  fact,  however,  that  many  nations  had  entered 
into  general  treaties  of  arbitration;  that  Germany  itself  had 
negotiated  one  treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  another  with  the 
United  States  (although  the  latter  was  unfortunately  not 
ratified  by  the  Senate),  added  to  the  fact  that  the  permanent 
court  of  arbitration  had  decided,  amid  general  appro\il, 
four  cases  presented  to  it,  in  two  of  which  Germany  was  i 
suitor,  led  to  the  reasonable  belief  that,  as  Germany  had  found 
the  Permanent  Court  serviceable,  it  would  confess  its  mistake 
of  1899  not  only  by  accepting  the  principle  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  but  ])y  negotiating  a  general  treaty  at  the  Second 
Conference.  Had  not  Dr.  Zom,  Germany's  worthy  represen- 
tative in  1899  and  a  delegate  to  the  Second  Conference. 

■8ee  Appendix,  pp.  807-S14,  for  enumeration  of  the  arbitration  trealitf 
concluded  ruicc  1890  in  reliance  upon  Article  19,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
variouii  fonus  in  which  the  compromia  appears. 

'Sec  Arbitration  in  Latin-America  (1907),  a  convenient  and  valuabto 
little  book  published  during  the  session  of  the  Second  Hague  CoofareDee, 
by  Gonxalo  De  Quesada,  delegate  from  Cuba,  and  dedicated  to  the  Pretf- 
dent  and  members  of  the  Conference. 
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ezpresBed  himself  in  an  article  published  in  the  Deutsche  Revue 
for  November,  1906,  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration? 

The  various  categories  (of|Article  10  of  the  Russian  pro- 
posal) were  entirely  unpolitical.  They  formed  the  subject  of 
a  long  and  interesting  discussion,  and  the  vote  was  unani- 
mous for  a  group  of  subjects  to  be  submitted  to  compulsory 
arbitration  (see  the  enumeration  in  the  official  protocol. 
Vol.  IV,  pages  113,  et  seq.)  and  that  a  new  Hague  Conference 
would  return  to  this  subject  is  very  probable.  The  question 
18  also  sufficiently  understood  to  reach  a  decision,  and,  as  far 
as  the  view  of  the  uninitiated  is  concerned^  there  appears  to  be 
no  rmuon  why  Germany  should  maintain  its  former  opposition 
io  tke  subject.  In  special  treaties  this  opposition  has  already  been 
renounced  on  the  part  of  Germany ? 

)  Id  adSition  to  the  experience  of  recent  years,  attention  is 
called  to  a  previous  paragraph  where  the  importance  of  Latin- 
America  at  the  Conference  is  mentioned.  The  reason  for  this 
is  at  once  apparent  when  it  is  recalled  that  Latin-America 
has  at  all  times  and  with  singular  unanimity  expressed  itself 
in  numerous  special  treaties  and  in  general  treaties,  concluded 
at  important  conferences,  in  favor  of  arbitration  as  a  means 
of  settling  international  difficulties.  For  example,  in  the 
finvt  Pan-American  Conference  of  1889-1890,  held  at  Washing- 
ton, a  very  careful  treaty  of  arbitration  was  signed  by  the 
conference,  although  it  failed  of  ratiHcation  by  the  contracting 
Slates.'  At  the  second  Pan-American  Conference,  held  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  (1901-1902),  a  treaty  for  the  arbitration 
01  pecuniary  claims  was  drawn  up  and  has  been  ratified  by  a 

*  DeutMfae  Revue,  November,  1906,  p.  144. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  Firat  Pan-American  Conference,  see  Quesada's 
Arbitration  in  Latin-Axnuricat  pp-  15—43. 

In  his  farewell  addrev  to  the  Conference  Mr.  Blaine  said:  "If  in  this 
t^?T«ng  hour,  the  Conference  had  but  one  deed  to  celebrate,  we  should 
dare  call  the  world's  attention  to  the  deliberate,  confident,  solemn  dedica- 
tioD  of  two  great  Continents  to  peace,  and  to  prosperity  which  has  the 
pcnee  for  its  foundation.  We  hold  up  thin  new  Magna  Charta,  which  abol- 
Umi  war  and  institutes  arbitration  between  the  American  Republics,  as 
Cbe  finrt  and  great  fruit  of  the  International  American  Conference." — Offi- 
cial report  of  the  International  American  Conferencet  Vol.  II,  p.  1167;  Que- 
loc  Gil.,  p.  37. 
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number  of  Powere,  including  the  United  States;'  in  1906  the 
third  Pan-American  Conference,  held  at  Rio  de  Jaoeiio, 
reaffirmed  and  urged  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  pecuniuy 
claims  drafted  by  the  preceding  Conference  at  Mexico,  and  the 
Mexican  delegate  was  instructed  to  present  the  treaty  of 
pecuniary  claims  to  the  Second  Hague  Conference  for  its  cod- 
Bideration.  It  is  therefore  sufficiently  clear  why  the  pres- 
ence of  Latin-America  bode  well  for  the  cause  of  arbitratioa. 
Because  Pan-America  as  a  unit  was  pledged  to  the  cause, 
it  was  felt  that  the  great  moral,  as  well  as  numerical  sup- 
port which  arbitration  would  thus  receive  might  weD  turn 
the  scales  in  its  favor. 

In  his  address  on  June  22,  1907,  opening  the  proceedings  of 
the  first  commission,  M.  Bourgeois  called  attention  to  the  prog- 
ress made  in  arbitration  since  the  first  conference,  stating  that 
33  treaties  of  arbitration  had  been  concluded  between  the 
Signatory  Powers,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Conference 
might  be  able  to  frame  and  adopt  a  general  treaty  of  obligator}' 
arbitration  of  a  less  pronounced  type  than  those  concluded 
between  several  of  the  contracting  States. 

He  quoted  Dr.  Zorn's  statement  of  1899 

when  the  permanent  court  is  established  and  in  working  order, 
the  opportune  moment  will  come  when,  after  individual  ex- 
periences, we  may  enumerate  cases  of  obligatory  arbitratioa 
for  all, 

and  asked  if  the  opportune  moment  had  not  come.' 

At  the  same  time,  M.  de  la  Barra,  of  Mexino,  presente<i  the 
text  of  a  treaty  of  compulsory  arbitration  of  international 
differences  consisting  solely  of  pecuniary  claims,  negotiated 
by  the  Pan-American  Conference  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  od 
January  30, 1902,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  seventeen  Aroe^ 


*  For  the  text  of  the  treaty,  see  Offioial  Report  of  the  Amorioan  Ddeg^ 
tion  to  the  Second  International  Cooferenoe  of  Amehoau  Stat«B  (SoDMt 
Document,  No.  330,  57th  Congress,  Ist  Senion),  pp.  18&-143;  Quesadi, 
loo.  cit.,  pp.  83-85. 

*  La  Douxi^me  Conference  Internationale  dela  Paiz,  1907,  VoL  H,  Pint 
Commission,  1st  session  (June  22.  1907). 
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lean  states  and  prolonged  till  the  thirtieth  of  December  1912 
^by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  nations  represented  at  the 
HConference  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906.' 

H  It  appears,  therefore,  that  from  the  very  first  session  of  the 
^pirst  Commission  of  the  Conference  the  question  of  compulsory 
Barbitration  was  clearly  and  effectively  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Comnaission,  the  indefatigable  partisan  in  1899  as 
in  1907,  and  by  the  Mexican  delegation  as  representative  of 
Pan-America.  Dr.  Zom's  prophecy  of  1906  that  the  question 
would  probably  be  considered  by  the  Conference  was  thus 
realised  in  the  largest  measure,  and  with  every  prospect  of 
success. 

The  desire  of  the  Conference  imdoubtedly  was  to  negotiate 
a  general  treaty  of  arbitration ;  for  inasmuch  as  many  States 
had  bound  themselves  individuaUy  by  special  treaties  to  sub- 
_mit  international  difficulties  to  arbitration,  it  was  felt  possible 
Hio  reach  a  general  agreement  by  the  tenns  of  which  the  Poweis 
Bvepresented  at  the  Conference  would,  in  a  single  convention, 
Bbind  themselves  collectively  to  do  that  which  many  had  agreed 
^to  do  individually  in  separate  and  special  treaties.    Thirty- 
tliree  treaties  of  arbitration,  concluded  from  1899  to  the  date 
of  the  Conference,  showed  a  strong  and  growing  tendency  in 
favor  of  arbitration.    The  arbitration  convention  concluded 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906  showed  the  American  continent  as 
a  unit  in  favor  of  a  general  treaty.     It  was  admitted  by  the 
Hfriends  of  arbitration  that  difficulties  might  arise,  but  it  was 
^felt  that  a  fair  and  thorough  discussion  of  them  would  suggest 
a  solution*  so  that  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration,  leas  progres- 
mve  it  may  be  than  some  special  and  individual  treaties  con- 
cluded between  nations  whose  faith  in  arbitration  is  as  un- 
shaken as  it  is  extreme,  would  be  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
Second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  each  nation  represented  con- 
^Jeeaed  its  faith  in  arbitration.    The  difficulty  only  arose  when 

'  L«  Deuxi^me   Conference    Intemationale  de   U   Paix,   Vol.  11,  First 
CommrMon,  lit  flwrion,  June  22, 1907. 
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a  concrete  question  was  presented.  If,  for  example,  it  ww 
proposed  to  arbitrate  all  conflicts  of  a  legal  nature,  the  obj«fr 
tion  was  promptly  made  that  the  term  legal  JuUure  was  ritha 
broad;  that  the  dispute  might  involve  political  or  economit 
questions.  If  a  concrete  case  were  taken,  such  as  an  agrw* 
ment  to  submit  pecuniary  claims  where  the  liability  wss 
admitted,  some  delegations  objected  that,  while  willing  to 
conclude  a  special  treaty  to  this  effect  with  a  particular  coun- 
try, they  were  unwilling  to  conclude  a  general  treaty  bind- 
ing themselves  to  all  the  world.  If  it  were  sought  to  exclude 
from  arbitration  questions  involving  independence,  vital  ifi- 
terest,  and  honor,  some  nations,  especially  Germany,  objected 
that  the  obligation  thus  assumed  was  illusory  beca\ise  the 
suggestion  of  the  presence  of  any  one  of  these  three  resenm- 
tions  might  prevent  arbitration. 

Again,  it  was  insisted  that  an  agreement  to  submit  all  legil 
questions  might  mvolve  the  duty  to  submit  to  arbitration 
judgments  of  national  courts,  and  that  nations  must  be  very 
careful  of  the  decisions  or  judgments  of  their  national  tribunals 
lest  a  respect  for  municipal  or  national  justice  be  lost.  If  it 
were  stated  that  the  effect  of  an  arbitral  decifflon  should  be 
limited  to  the  future  so  as  not  to  be  retroactive,  it  was  replied 
that  a  decision  between  two  contracting  parties  could  not 
bind  the  other  signatories  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  arbir 
tration,  and  that  a  series  of  irreconcilable  decisions  would 
sow  the  seedsof  future  conflict  and  dissension.  The  merestate- 
raent  of  these  objections  shows  the  serious  nature  of  the  diffi- 
culty, but  it  is  a  difficulty  inherent  in  arbitration,  although 
it  may  be  more  marked  in  a  general  convention  than  in  » 
special  treaty  concluded  between  two  Powers. 

4.    The  Various  Pkojects  of  Compuusory  ARBrrRAtiOK 

To  set  forth  at  length  and  in  detail  the  proceedings  of  tbe 
First  Sub-Commission,  the  discussions  of  the  Committee  of 
Examination  A,  to  which  arbitration  was  referred,  and  the 
final  discussions  of  the  First  Commission  in  plenavy 
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uld  require  a  volume.     It  is  therefore  proposed  in  the  prcs- 

t  account  to  consider  in  brief  but  necessary  detail  the  dis- 

ons  indispensable  to  the  negotiation  of  a  general  tn^aty  of 

bitmtion.  and  to  exclude  extraneous  matters,  which,  though 

teresting  and  indeed  valuable,  are  not  necessary  to  under- 

d  the  declaration  concerning  obligatory  arbitration  even- 

y  adopted  by  the  Conference. 

In  the  firet  place,  it  may  therefore  be  said  that  five  different 

ijects  of  general  arbitration  were  presented  to  the  Commis. 

and  that  these  project*s  served  as  the  basis  of  discussion 

in  commission  as  will  as  in  the  Committee  of  Examination- 

They  are  as  foUows: 

II.     Proposition  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
2.     Proposition  of  Scrvia. 
3.     Proposition  of  Portugal. 
4.     Proposition  of  Sweden. 
5.     Proposition  of  Brazil. 
I         Numerous  amendments  were  offered,  numerous  compro- 
mises suggested,  but  on  examination  it  will  be  found  that 
however  original  they  nevertheless  related  to  the  five  proposi- 
j      lions. 

I  He  American  proposition'  as  presented  by  Mr.  Choate  on 
July  18,  1907,  represented  the  minimum  requirement  for  a 
treaty  of  compulsory  arbitration,  namely,  the  submission  of 
ieg^  questions  and  controversies  arising  out  of  the  interpre- 
tation and  application  of  treaties  and  conventions;  but  that 
c{uestions  affecting  third  States,  not  parties  to  the  controversy 
were  excluded  as  also  questions  involving  the  independence, 
vital  interests  and  honor  of  the  contracting  parties.  Of  these 
reserves  the  parties  themselves  were  to  be  the  sole  judges.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  from  this  brief  summary  that  the  project  pre- 
sented  by  the  American  delegation  was  practically  the  Franco- 
BritiHh  treaty  of  1903.  The  important  and  sole  difference 
lay  in  the  fact  that  a  subsequent  article  of  the  American  proj- 

*LftDciizita)e  Coof^renoe  iDternation&le  de  la  P&tx«  19U7.  Vol.  II.  First 
Annex  20. 
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ect  provided  that  the  compromu  should  be  framed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  contracting  SUU% 
a  formula  devised  in  order  to  safeguard  the  lights  of  the  Aiitf- 
ican  Senate  and  generally  the  internal  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, which,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  respective 
countries,  may  properly  determine  in  last  instance  the  qoo- 
tion  to  be  submitted.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  action  of  the 
American  Senate  in  amending  "special  agreements"  to  i»d 
"special  treaty"  made  the  cooperation  of  the  Senate  neccflBirf 
in  the  negotiation  of  the  compraniiSf  thus  raising  to  the  fonittJ- 
ity  and  dignity  of  a  treaty  that  which  might  be  and  ordinarily 
is  considered  a  matter  of  arbitral  procedure  for  the  fomgo 
offices  of  the  contracting  countries.  This  article  may  appeir 
superfluous,  because  it  is  clearly  understood  that  any  intem*- 
tional  agreement  to  be  binding  must  be  negotiated  by  tlie 
proper  internal  organ.  If  unnecessary  or  superfluous,  its 
presence  could  only  be  objectionable  in  a  formal  or  literal 
sense,  but  if  it  facilitated  the  acceptance  of  the  treaty  its 
presence  would  be  amply  justified.  As  will  be  seen,  however, 
this  clause  was  the  subject  of  much  criticism  and  it  was  oal}' 
retained  in  the  draft  of  the  convention  after  much  discuasioQ 
and  difficulty. 

On  behalf  of  Servia,^  M.  Milovanovitch  stated  in  substance 
that  stipulations  determining  the  rights  and  duties  betweeo 
sovereign  States  should  be  clear  and  precise,  and  that  therefore 
the  Servian  proposition  enumerated  and  limited  the  cases  to 
which  obligatory  arbitration  extends.  The  negative  formula 
of  reserves  concerning  essential  interests  or  the  honor  of  the 
States  should  be  rejected  because  too  vague.  This  proposition 
embraced  the  differences  which  result  from  the  interpretation 
or  application  of  all  international  acts  regulating  coramercialt 
economic,  administrative  and  judicial  relations  among  the 
States,  as  well  as  the  settlement  of  pecuniary  claims  between 
the  States,  or  between  a  State  and  the  subject  or  citisen  of 


>  La  Deuxidme  Conference  Internationale  de  U  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  U.  Fifi* 
Commission,  Annex  IS. 
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or  States,  provided,  however,  that  in  this  latter  category 

national  tribunals  were  not  conapetent. 

The  proposition*  presented  by  Portugal  was  expressly  stated 

the  Delegation  of  that  State  to  be  the  project  of  the  Inter- 

entary  Union  which  was  itself  based  upon  Article  10  of 

Rusaan  project  presented  to  the  First  Conference.    Its 

ntial  characteristic  is  the  renunciation  by  the  signatory 

tions  of  reserves  in  certain,  clearly  determined  categories  of 

which  the  nations  bind  themselves  to  submit  to  arbitra- 

The  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  project  was  made 

the  Marquis  of  Sovcral  on  presenting  his  project  at  the  fifth 

on  of  the  Fifth  Sub-<l*ommivssion  held  on  July  1(5,  1907. 
On  introducing  the  proposition  of  the  Swedi-sh  Delegation, 
de  Hanimarskjold  stated  that  its  intention  was  to  render 
tration  compulsory  for  questions  of  a  legal  nature  and 
ially  in  questions  of  the  interpretation  and  application 
international  conventions,  provided  that  the  controversies 
did  not  involve  vital  interests  or  independence.  But  the 
wedish  delegation  believed  it  possible,  and  indeed  advisable 
submit  to  arbitration  certain  questions  which  did  not  involve 
quoBtions  of  vital  interest  and  independence,  and,  that  by  ex- 
press agreement  of  the  contracting  parties,  the  right  to  invoke 
these  reserves  should  be  specifically  renounced  in  the  following 
enumerated  categories:  first,  in  cases  of  pecuniary  claims 
when  the  principle  of  indemnity  is  admitted;  second,  in  case 
of  pecuniary  claims  involving  the  interpretation  or  application 
of  conventions  of  all  kinds  between  the  parties  in  controversy; 
third,  in  case  of  pecuniary  claims  arising  from  acts  of  war, 
civil  war  or  pacific  blockade,  the  arrest  of  strangers  or  the 
smure  of  their  property:  but  that  an  agreement  to  submit 
these  controvereies  to  arbitration  should  not  in  any  way  pre- 
nt  the  parties  from  submitting  other  case^  covered  by  exist- 
ing special  agreements  or  treaties  of  arbitration.' 


^Ia  Deuxitoie  Confdrenoe  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  11,  First 
CocDDUHioo,  AnzMX  19. 
•lift  Deuxidme  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  II.  Firet 
Annex  22. 
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The  Brazilian  proposition*  presented  on  the  twenty-ninth  dij 
of  July,  1907,  reserved  the  right  of  the  Signatory  Powers  to 
refuse  arbitration  until  good  offices  or  mediation  as  well  asdip&> 
macy  had  been  tried  and  failed,  and  excluded  from  the  donois 
of  compulsory  arbitration  questions  affecting  the  independcme. 
territorial  integrity,  essential  interests,  internal  laws  aud 
institutions  as  weU  as  the  interest  of  third  powers.  Furtlw. 
in  case  of  differences  affecting  the  rights  of  inhabited  teni' 
tories  arbitration  should  only  be  compulsory  with  the  previooi 
consent  of  the  inhabitants  interested  in  the  controvei^';  thit 
each  party  in  interest  had  the  right  finally  to  decide  whether 
the  controversy  involved  its  independence,  territorial  integrity, 
its  essential  interests  or  its  institutions.  The  Brazilian  dlel^ 
gation  stated  that  the  compulsory  arbitration  of  controveniei 
of  a  judicial  nature  or  involving  the  interpretation  of  treaties 
should  be  prospective  not  retroactive,  and,  therefore,  could 
not  apply  to  controversies  already  pending.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  Brazilian  proposition  confined  arbitration  within 
singularly  narrow  limits,  and,  as  M.  de  Martens  pointed  out, 
would  exclude  many  and  important  cases  susceptible  of  arbi- 
tration and  which  had  actually  been  arbitrated  in  receot 
years.' 

Before  passing  to  the  general  discussion,  it  should  be  said 
that  the  delegation  of  Greece  declared  itself  favorable  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  provisions  of  Article  16  of  the  Convention 
of  July  29,  1899,  but  expressed  the  belief  that  special  treaties 
concluded  between  the  Powers  are  preferable  to  a  genenJ 
treaty  which  would  be  restricted,  that  is,  less  compreheosive 
and  progressive  than  special  treaties  between  two  Powem. 
However,  in  case  the  Conference  should  prefer  to  take  a  step  ia 


*  La  Deuxidme  Conference  Intern&tion&le  de  la  Paix,  1907,  VoL  11,  PM 
Commission,  Annex  23. 

'  The  criticism  of  M.  de  Martens  was  even  more  pointed,  for  the  BraiiliM 
proposition  would,  in  his  judgment,  "exclude  most  of  the  questions  wfaidi 
have  been  the  subject  of  fifty-five  arbitral  awards  rendered  in  iheoourwof 
the  nineteenth  century."— La  Deuxidme  Conf6reQce  Internationale  de  ti 
Paix,  1907,  Aot«8  ei  DocumenU^  Vol.  I,  p.  462. 
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Iv&noe  and  to  conclude  a  general  treaty,  the  Delegation 
to  the  attention  of  the  Conference  the  provisions  of  Arti- 
^10  of  the  propositions  presented  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
on  July  5,  1899,  to  the  Third  Commission  of  the  First 
rerence.  This  project,  it  will  be  remembered,  enumerated 
leases  which,  as  far  as  they  did  not  concern  vital  interests 
the  honor  of  States,  might  be  submitted  to  arbitration, 
list  comprehends,  in  addition  to  pecuniary  claima  when 
principle  of  indemnity  is  recognized  by  the  parties,  differ- 
conceming  the  interpretation  or  application  of  cate- 
iries  of  general  treaties.  Article  10  was  therefore  printed  as 
a  proposition  and  as  such  presented  to  the  commission. 
It  ifl  thus  seen  that  the  Greek  delegation  expressed  itself  in 
kvor  of  special  treaties  rather  than  a  general  convention. 
Tins  view  was  the  view  of  the  German  delegation  and  was 
presented  with  great  force  and  fullness  in  an  address  by  Baron 
lIUBcball  von  Bieberstein,  delivered  at  the  seventh  session  of 
the  Sub-Commission,  held  on  July  23, 1907.    He  stated  that 

a  general  arbitration  clause  which,  between  two  nationa,  defines 
with  sufficient  clearness  the  rights  and  duties  flowing  therefrom, 
mi^  be  too  vague  and  consequently  inapplicable  In  a  world 
treaty; 


that  the  elasticity  of  the  expressions  used  in  the  exceptions  to 
compulsory  arbitration,  namely,  "honor,  vital  interests  and 
independence,"  was  so  great  that  in  a  treaty  signed  by  a 
gTMl  number  of  countries  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  dif- 
ference of  interpretation  and  to  numerous  disputes;  that  the 
right  of  each  nation  to  invoke  the  reserves  of  honor,  vital 
tnterests  and  independence  was  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
compulsory  arbitration,  especially  so  in  countries  where  the 
dedfiion  is  in  the  province  of  some  legislative  body.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  the  word  "compulsory"  in  a 
uoiversa]  proviaon  "binding  in  its  form  but  not  in  sub- 
rtinrc**  involved  no  greater  compulsion  than  the  wording 
of  the  Convention  of  1899  to  the  effect  that 
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arbitration  is  the  most  effective  and  at  the  same  time  theme* 
equitable  means  of  settling  controversies. 

As  to  those  questions  which  did  not  concern  honor  or  vitil 
interests  and  to  which  compulsory  arbitration  could  be  applitA 
without  restriction,  the  Baron  stated  that,  after  ascertainiB| 
that  arbitration  could  be  established  for  them  in  a  genenl 
agreement,  it  was  n<:cessary  to  bring  such  agreement  within 
tlie  scope  of  the  conventions  of  a  universal  character  whicli 
many  of  the  Powers  have  signed,  citing  the  postal  and 
telegraphic  conventions,  etc.;  that  account  must  be  taken 
of  the  fact  that  the  uniformity  of  their  application  might 
be  endangered  by  contradictory  awards,  and  means  devised 
of  precluding  such  an  eventuality.  He  called  attention 
to  the  difficulty  of  providing  in  a  general  treaty  a  court 
competent  to  consider  conventions  relating  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  governments  and  those  determining  the  relation* 
of  their  citizens  or  subjects,  which  come  within  the  juristfc 
tion  of  the  ordinary  courts,  and  treaties  concerning  technicil 
matters  where  the  services  of  specialists  would  be  required, 
which  difficulties,  he  stated,  did  not  exist  in  treaties  concJudttJ 
between  the  two  nations  concerned.  He  closed  his  address 
by  stating  that 

we  are  ready  to  examine  conscientiously  and  impartially  the 
propositions  which  have  already  been  made  and  those  which 
may  yet  be  presented  on  this  subject.' 

The  attitude  of  Germany  in  favor  of  special  conveatioitf 
divided  the  Conference  into  two  groups.  The  statement  that 
Germany  while  criticising  and  rejecting  the  reserves  of  inde- 
pendence, vital  interests  and  honor,  would  examine  without 
parti  pris  lists  of  subjects  led  to  a  belief  that  an  enumeratioo 
of  subjects  based  upon  the  Portuguese  proposition  would  be 
accepted. 

It  became  evident  during  the  course  of  the  discussion  in  the 

'  La  Deuxi^roe  Conference  TnteinAtionalc  de  U  Paix,  ld07,  Vo].  11,  Flut 
oommisoion.  First  Sub-Commiadoa,  7th  Session,  July  23.  1907. 
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ittee  of  Examination  A,  to  which  the  various  projects 
referred,  that  unanimity  was  out  of  the  question;  for 
ly  stated  in  positive  and  formal  terms  that,  although  it 
a  partisan  of  obligatory  arbitration  and  would  continue 
conclude  special  treaties  of  arbitration  in  the  future  as  in  the 
,  it  would  not  be  a  party  to  a  general  or  world  treaty; 
the  inability  to  reach  an  agreement  meant  that  the  sub- 
was  not  ripe  for  agreement,  and  that  it  would  be  Impru- 
it  to  attempt  to  resolve  the  question  before  its  time,  for 
accepting,   prematurely,  compulsory  arbitration,   discord 
Id  be  sown  among  the  nations.    The  German  delegation 
lulated  its  objection  to  the  proposed  convention  in  the 
lowing  paragraphs: 

Article  16b  signifies  that  in  disputes  concerning  the  inter- 
pretation and  application  of  a  series  of  international  treaties 
E  conventions  arbitration  will  be  obligatory  without  any 
rvation.  It  has  been  impossible  for  the  committee  of  ex- 
nation  to  examine  carefully  the  innumerable  international 
ulations  which  are  contained  in  the  list.  And,  nevertheless, 
to  our  mind,  such  an  examination  would  have  been  indispens- 
able. 

We  have  pointed  out  certain  grave  objections  which  would 
nol  fail  to  appear: 

1.  Contradictory  arbitral  sentences  concerning  interpreta- 
tion of  universal  treaties  will  menace  even  the  existence  of  these 
tre-atiee; 

2-  Arbitral  sentences  which  are  contrary  to  the  judicial  de- 
csflBons  of  the  national  tribunals  called  upon  to  interpret  and 
apply  the  international  treaties  would  create  an  impossible 
situaLion; 

3.  Arbitral  sentences  requiring  that  a  State  should  modify 
its  legislation  in  virtue  of  an  international  treaty  might  provoke 
serious  conflicts  with  legislative  bodies. 

None  of  these  questions  have  been  decided  in  the  drafting 
committee. 

The  German  Government  is  disposed  to  insert  in  interna- 
txeaties  where  proper  the   obligatory  campromis  clause 
ipulations  which  allow  of  it,  but  it  could  not  undertake 
'orld  treaty  engagements  whose  extent  and  effect  it  is 
iteiy  impossible  to  foresee.^ 
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Austrifl^Hungary,  which  had  f&vorably  conridered  the  n^ 
tiatioD  of  a  general  treaty,  wavered  and  eventually  opposedil 

Italy,  which  had  the  distinction  of  negotiating  more  tresis 
of  arbitration  than  any  other  Power,  began  to  doubt  the  erpfr 
diency  of  a  general  treaty  in  the  presence  of  the  oppoatioo  d 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  The  Triple  Alliance  mi 
evidently  as  binding  in  1907  as  in  1899.» 

Belgium,  Switzerland,  Greece  and  Rouniania  oppoeed  ^ 
draft  treaty  adopted  by  the  committee,  and  it  was  kDon 
that  some  delegations  not  represented  in  the  committtt 
would  in  commission  vote  against  the  draft.  Austria-HuD- 
gary  therefore  proposed  and  supported  by  argument  a  propoa- 
tion,  which,  relegating  arbitration  to  the  future,  bound  \ht 
Powers  to  communicate  at  some  future  time  the  lists  of  sub- 
jects which  they  would  be  willing  to  arbitrate  without  reserve. 

After  having  conscientiously  weighed  the  question  of  arbi- 
tration, the  (Conference  has  ended  by  convincing  itself  lh»t 
certain  matters  rigorously  determined  were  susceptible  of  being 
submitted  to  obligatory  arbitration  without  any  restrictioos 
and  that  it  is  exactly  the  disputes  similar  to  these  matters  and 
especially  the  interpretation  or  application  of  certain  inter- 
national conventions — or  parts  of  conventions — which  lend 
themselves  most  especially  to  this  means  of  solution. 

The  grettter  part  of  the  matters  in  question  being  of  a  men 
or  less  technical  character,  every  decision  on  the  extent  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  institution  of  obUgatory  recoune 


■Tliere  are  also  signs  that  the  German  Emperor  is  influencing  the 
of  his  allies — the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Roumaaia— 
leading  them  to  oppose  it  [arbitration].  —Andrew  D  White's  Autobio^raphT. 
Vol.  II,  p.  294. 

There  seems  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  German  Emperor  is  oppostof 
arbitration,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  work  of  the  Conference,  and  that  he  will 
insist  on  his  main  allies,  Austria  and  Italy,  going  with  him.  Count  Nign> 
who  is  personally  devoted  to  arbitration,  allowed  this  in  talking  with  Dr- 
HoUs.— Ibid.,  p.  298. 

Count  Nigra  expressed  himself  to  me  as  personally  moet  eam«Uy  ■ 
favor  of  arbitration,  but  it  was  clear  that  bis  po«ition  was  oomplieated  bf 
the  relations  of  his  country  to  Germany  as  one  of  the  Triple  ADiaDoe; 
and  the  same  difficulty  was  observable  in  the  case  of  Count  WeJoersheiEnb. 
the  representative  of  Austria,  the  third  ally  in  the  oombination  of  iHuA 
Germany  is  the  head. — Ibid.,  p.  300. 
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arbitration  might  be  introduced,  should,  however,  be  preceded 
by  a  study  which,  in  so  far  as  it  requires  very  special  knowledge 
and  ejcperience,  is  beyond  the  competence  of  the  Conference 
and  could  only  be  coniSded  to  experts.  The  Conference  there- 
fore invites  the  governments,  after  the  close  of  the  meeting  at 
The  Hague,  to  submit  to  serious  examiaation  and  profouiui  study 
the  question  of  obligatory  arbitration.  This  study  shall  ter- 
minate at  .....  at  which  date  the  powers  represented 
at  the  Second  Hague  Conference  shall  notify  each  other,  by 
means  of  the  Royal  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  the  matters 
which  they  are  ready  to  make  the  subject  of  obligatory  arbitra- 

rin.> 
It  should  be  said  that  the  delegation  of  Switzerland  pre- 
sented a  project  which  in  a  larger  or  lesser  extent  served  as 
^e  basis  for  the  modified  British  and  American  propositions.' 
■  Count  Tornielli  had  likewise  made  a  proposition  of  a  con- 
pDiatory  nature  provided  the  draft  of  the  committee  should 
not  be  adopted   by  the  commission.     He  did   not,  however, 
request  a  vote  in  the  committee,  but  reserved  his  right  to 
bring  the  text  to  the  formal  notice  of  the  commission.    The 
Italian  proposition  is  as  follows: 

The  Signatory  Powers  assert  that  the  principle  of  obligatory 
*bitration  is  applicable  to  disputes  which  have  not  been  settled 
diplomatic  means,  and  which  concern  legal  questions  and 
kove  all  question  of  interpretation  or  application  of  inter- 
Ltional  conventions. 
They  agree  con.sequently  to  submit  the  application  of  obliga- 

Ey  arbitmtion  to  a  profound  study  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
dy  shall  be  conclucied  by  the  thirty-first  of  December,  1908, 
which  date,  and  even  before,  the  Powers  represented  at  the 
!ond  Hague  Conference  will  notify  each  other,  by  means  of 
the  Royal  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  the  subjects  which 
ley  are  ready  to  make  the  subject  of  obligatory  arbitration.* 


>*  La  Deuxi^me  Coaf<$rence  loteraationalo  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Actes  et  Docu- 
ita.  Vol.  I,  pp.  482-^83. 
Ibid.,  pp.  478,  489  490. 

I>a  Deuxi^me  Conference  Internationale  de  1b  Paix,  1907,  Actes  et  Docu- 
lU.  Vol.  1.  p.  495. 
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5.     Discussion  in  the  Committee  of  ExaminatioxA 


An  analysis  of  the  discussions  in  the  Conunittee  of  Examira- 
tion  shows  that  they  are  susceptible  of  a  twofold  diviaon. 
First,  those  concerning  arbitration  in  general,  and,  second, 
those  concerning  the  immediate  propositions  presented  for 
eventual  adoption  by  the  Conference  in  conventional  fona. 
For  the  sake  of  clearness,  it  seems  advisable  to  consider  ihe 
first  group,  and  then  pass  in  review  the  various  articles  and 
pro|X)8itions  which  ultimately  resulted  in  a  formal  conventioo 
submitted  to  the  First  Commission. 

First.  M.  Asser  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  several  of 
the  cases  enumerated  in  the  Portuguese  proposition  were 
susceptible  of  judicial  treatment  by  national  tribunals  and  that 
the  relation  of  the  judgments  of  the  national  courts  to  arhi^ 
decisions  would  have  to  be  carefully  considered.  M,  Lam- 
masch  recognized  that  the  subject  was  one  of  great  delicacy 
and  that  a  clause  like  the  following  would,  if  adopted,  obmte 
the  difficulty  referred  to: 

It  is  understood  that  in  the  cases  enumerated  ....  the 
tribunal  of  arbitration  shall  not  be  competent  to  reform  or  to 
invalidate  decisions  of  courts  of  justice  of  the  contracting  Pow- 
ers, but  that  its  r6Ie  should  be  directly  Hmited  to  the  interpret*- 
tion  of  the  conventional  provision  in  dispute.  However,  this 
interpretation  would  serve  to  guide  the  authorities  of  the 
Powers  between  which  arbitration  arose  in  the  future  applica- 
tion of  the  provision  in  question. 

Second.  In  the  next  place  Baron  Marschall  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  very  often  treaties  contain  provisions 
which  obhge  one  or  the  other  country  to  take  certain  adnunis- 
trative  or  legislative  action;  that  administrative  action  was 
not  likely  to  cause  difficulty,  but  that  the  necessity  for  legis- 
lative action  might  expose  a  State  to  great  inconvenience, 
because  an  arbitral  decision  might  require  an  act  of  the  legia- 
lature  to  ^ve  full  effect  to  the  decision,  and  should  the  legis- 
lature refuse  to  pass  the  act,  the  international  tension  would 
be  great,  because  the  failure  to  do  so  would  result  in  a  seeming 
violation  of  an  international  duty. 
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Third.  Attention  was  also  called  to  the  effect  which  the 
arbitral  decision  between  two  Powers  nught  have  upon  all 
the  Fowere  parties  to  the  arbitration  convention. 

As  these  three  questions  were  considered  at  great  length  and 
occupied  the  committee  during  several  entire  sessions,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  each  in  turn  and  at  some  length. 

The  question  concerning  judgments  was  referred  to  a  sub- 
committee, composed  of  Messrs.  Fusinato,  Asser  and  de  Merey, 
which,  in  its  report,  proposed  to  limit  the  cases  of  obligatory 
arbitration  to 

differences  concerning  the  interpretation  or  application  of  con- 
ventions concluded  or  to  be  concluded  and  enumerated  herein- 
after, as  far  as  they  refer  to  engagements  which  can  be  directly 
executed  by  the  Government  or  its  administrative  organs. 

It  was  explained  that  the  language  adopted  was  intended  to 
exclude,  by  necessary  implication,  the  aubmission  to  arbitra- 
tion of  international  differences  arising  from  treaties  or  con- 
ventions in  all  cases  in  which  the  national  tribunals  were  com- 
petent. The  clause  in  italics  in  the  above  paragraph  gave 
rise  to  prolonged  discussion  in  the  conamittee.  Eventually  it 
took  the  form  of  an  article  worded  as  follows : 

It  is  understood  that  conventional  stipulations  .... 
shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration  without  reserve,  as  far  as  they 
refer  to  engagements  which  should  be  executed  directly  by  the 
Governments  or  by  their  administrative  organs. 


This  article,  however,  was  objected  to  as  defective,  in  that 
the  effect  of  the  arbitral  decision  to  Ix^  reached  was  not  defined. 
Sir  Edward  Fry  and  M.  Milovanovitch  proposed  the  follow- 
ing amendment: 

It  is  understood  that  arbitral  sentences,  as  far  as  they  relate 
to  Questions  entering  within  the  competence  of  national  justice, 
shall  only  have  an  interpretative  value  without  any  retroactive 
effect  upon  anterior  judicial  decisions. 

This  proposition  was  presented  and  adopted  as  a  substitute 
for  the  preceding,  although  an  analysis  of  the  texts  of  both 
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articles  shows  that  they  deal  with  two  different  phases  of  the 
question  and  are  not  in  terms  inconsistent. 

In  regard  to  the  second  question,  namely,  the  duty  of  t 
State  to  modify  its  legislation  in  order  to  give  efTect  to  u 
arbitral  decision,  it  may  be  said,  as  was  constantly  said  in  the 
committee,  that  the  difficulty  is  not  inherent  in  a  general 
treaty  of  arbitration ;  that  it  presents  itself  in  the  same  fonn 
and  with  equal  importance  in  any  special  treaty  of  arbitratioo 
concluded  between  any  two  Powers. 

In  regard  to  the  third  matter,  namely,  the  effect  of  an  arbitral 
judgment  upon  Powers  other  than  those  parties  to  the  litigi- 
tion,  and,  therefore,  concluded  by  the  judgment,  it  was  sug- 
gested by  M,  Fusinato  that  the  arbitral  judgment,  concern- 
ing the  validity  of  interpretation  of  a  convention,  should  have 
the  same  value  as  the  convention  itself,  and  ought  to  be  equally 
observed,  excluding  therefrom  private  rights  acquired  before 
the  delivery  of  the  decision.  When  the  arbitral  judgment 
concerned  the  validity  or  interpretation  of  a  convention 
between  several  States,  the  parties  between  whom  the  judg- 
ment is  pronounced  should  be  held  to  communicate  im- 
mediately the  text  to  the  other  contracting  Parties;  if  three- 
quartera  of  the  contracting  States  declare  their  acceptance  of 
the  interpretation,  this  interpretation  should  be  obligatory  for 
all.  In  the  contrary  case,  the  judgment  would  only  have 
value  between  the  litigant  parties  and  only  for  the  case  as 
presented. 

M.  Asser  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Article  56  of  the 
convention  of  July  29,  1899,  shows  that  the  members  of  the 
First  Conference  had  considered  the  question.  This  article  is 
as  follows: 


The  awards  shall  be  obligatory  only  upon  the  parties  who 
have  concluded  the  arbitration  agreement.  When  there  i8  a 
question  of  the  interpretation  of  an  agreement,  entered  into 
by  other  Powers  besides  the  parties  in  litigation,  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  shall  notify  the  other  Powers  which  have  signed 
the  agreement,  of  the  special  agreement  which  they  have  con- 
cluded. Each  one  of  these  Powers  shall  have  the  right  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings.     If  one  or  more  among  them  avail 
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dvee  of  this  permission,  the  interpretation  in  the  judg- 
ment becomes  obligatory  upon  them  also. 

He  believed  that  a  combination  of  this  article  with  M.  Fusi- 
nato's  proposition  would  equitably,  as  well  as  legally,  solve 
the  difficulties  indicated.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  sub- 
committee which  reported  the  following  text,  which  met  with 
approval : 

If  all  the  Signatory  States  of  one  of  the  conventions  enu- 
merated above  are  parties  to  a  litigation  concerning  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  convention,  the  arbitral  judgment  shall  have  the 
same  value  as  the  convention  itself  and  shall  be  equally  observed. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  litigation  arises  only  between  several 
of  the  Signatory  States,  the  parties  in  litigation  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Signatory  Powers,  which  have  the  right  to  intervene 
in  the  suit. 

The  arbitral  judgment  thus  pronounced  shall  be  communi- 
cated by  the  parties  to  the  controversy  to  the  Signatory  States 
which  have  not  taken  part  in  the  litigation.  If  they  accept 
unanimously  the  interpretation  of  the  point  in  controversy, 
this  interpretation  shall  be  obligatory  for  all  and  shall  have  the 
same  value  as  the  convention  itself.  In  the  contrary  case,  the 
judgment  shall  only  decide  the  case  which  has  been  the  object 
of  Utigation. 

It  is  understood  that  the  present  convention  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  clauses  of  arbitration  already  contained  in  existing 
treaties. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  M.  Fusinato  proposed  that  the 
following  four  paragraphs  be  added  to  the  third  paragraph  of 
the  above  by  way  of  continuation  and  elaboration: 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  recording  adherence  to  the 
principle  established  by  the  award  in  the  case  contemplated 
in  paraf^raph  3  of  the  preceding  article,  shall  be  as  follows: 

If  it  is  a  question  of  a  convention  establishing  a  union  with 
a  special  bureau,  the  parties  which  have  taken  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings shall  transmit  the  text  of  the  award  to  the  special 
bureau  through  the  nation  within  whose  territory  the  bureau 
baa  its  seat.  The  bureau  shall  word  the  text  of  the  article  of 
the  convention  in  conformity  with  the  award,  and  shall  com- 
municate it  through  the  same  channel  to  the  Signatory  Powers 
which  have  not  taken  part  in  the  proceedings.  If  the  latter 
unanimously  accept  the  text  of  the  article,  the  bureau  shall 
draw  up  a  record  of  such  acceptance,  a  certified  copy  of  which 
shall  be  transmitted  to  all  the  Signatory  Powers. 
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Nations  whose  reply  may  not  have  reached  the  bureau  within 
a  year  from  the  date  of  the  communication  made  by  the  burew. 
shall  be  considered  to  have  given  their  consent. 

If  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  convention  establishing  a  unioQ 
with  a  special  bureau,  the  said  functions  of  the  special  bureaa 
shall  be  performed  by  the  International  Bureau  of  The  H^m 
through  the  medium  of  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands. 

It  is  strictly  understood  that  the  present  stipulation  in  no 
wise  affects  arbitration  clauses  already  contained  in  existing 
treaties.* 

The  proposition  was  approved  by  the  committee,  and  the 
four  paragraphs  were  added,  thus  concluding  the  subject  uader 
consideration. 

The  various  paragraphs  already  quoted  indicate  the  final 
views  of  the  committee  upon  the  questions  of  a  general  nature 
Loherent  in  arbitration,  whether  it  be  general  or  special.  Tk 
committee  thereupon  took  up  the  various  projects  submitted 
in  order  to  elaborate  a  convention  for  submission  to  the  com- 
mission. 

The  American  delegation  presented,  it  will  be  rcmembeml, 
a  proposition  embodying  the  usual  formula  of  arbitration 
with  the  reserves  of  independence,  vital  interests  and  honor. 
As  the  committee  preferred  to  consider  a  list  of  concrete  ciea 
in  which  the  nations  agreed  in  advance  to  renounce  reservtt 
and  bind  themselves  to  submit  to  arbitration  without  reserve, 
the  American  delegation  took  nopartintheearlydisruaaonof 
the  committee.  At  a  later  period,  the  delegation  was  authoriied 
to  accept  lists  without  reserve,  provided,  however,  that  any 
cases  presented  should  be  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  and  be  binding  upon  the  Uoiled 
States  only  after  such  ratification.  In  pursuance  of  the  in- 
struction referred  to,  a  project  for  an  arbitration  treaty  includ- 
ing lists  was  presented  by  the  American  delegation  to  sene 
as  a  basis  for  discussion.  In  this  project,  however,  the  usud 
reserves  were  maintained  except  for  the  concrete  cases,  and 
the  right  of  the  Senate  to  cooperate  in  the  establishment  of 
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;tlie  compromis  was  cspeciaDy  reserved.  It  should  be  said 
vi  the  Britisli  delegation  expressed  its  preference  for 
the  sample  American  formula  both  in  the  commission  and  in 
the  committee,  but  seeing  that  the  committee  preferred  the 
list  of  cases  with  renunciation  of  the  reserves,  Great  Britain 
likewise  presented  a  draft  of  treaty  based  upon  the  Portuguese 
or  Interparliamentary  project. 

As  the  nu'ml)ers  of  the  committee  only  desired  to  make  the 
renunciation  for  the  concrete  cases  to  be  specified  in  the  con- 
vention and  to  maintain  the  reserves  in  all  other  cases,  Articles 
1  and  2  of  the  American  proposition  were  adopted  by  the 
committee  as  the  first  or  introductory  articles  of  the  proposed 
convention.  The  third  article  of  the  Portuguese  proposition 
required  the  renunciation  of  the  reserves  in  disputes  arising 
over  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  commerce  covered  a  very  wide  field,  and 
that  it  might  happen  that  many  provisions  of  commercial 
treaties  were  of  a  political  or  economic  rather  than  legal 
nature.  The  question  was  referred  to  a  sub-committee  for  its 
consideration,  and  M.  Hammarskjold,  on  behalf  of  the  com* 
mtttee,  reported  the  following: 

Obligatory  arbitration,  rejected  for  conventions  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  whose  domain  is  too  vast  and  too  com- 
plex, might  be  proposed  for  the  interpretation  of  tariff  conven- 
tions; clauses  stipulating  the  right  of  strangers  to  exercise 
commercial  navigation,  either  general  or  under  certain  restric- 
tioQs;  clauses  relating  to  taxes  required  of  merchant  vessels 
(wharfage,  lighthouse,  pilotage),  to  duties  and  taxes  involved 
in  cases  of  general  average  or  of  shipwreck;  clauses  concerning 
the  weighing  and  measuring  vessels;  clauses  stipulating  the 
antmiiation  of  strangers  to  nationals  in  matters  of  taxes  and 
imposts;  clauses  relating  to  the  right  of  strangers  to  engage  in 
eomiDerce  or  industry,  to  exercise  the  liberal  professions  in  case 
of  direct  concession  or  an  assimilation  to  nationals;  clauses 
stipulating  the  right  of  foreigners  to  acquire  and  possess  prop- 
erty.* 

■  Ia  Oeuxi^oie  Coofirence  Intenuitioaale  de  U  PaU,  1907,  Actes  et  Docu- 
mma,  VoL  I,  p.  475. 
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thereupon  proceeded  to  consider  the  coit- 
ifnsented  in  the  various  projects  before  it. 

delegation  proposed  to  separate  the  lists  ioto 
1,  the  first  to  consist  of  thoee  cases  or  subjects 
aaaninuiualy  accepted.  For  the  second  cat^^ry, 
■as  proposed  which  would  enumeratei  at  one  &od 
zv  time^  the  cases  susceptible  of  arbitration  and  tiw 
of  the  States  signing  the  convention,  as  well  aa  the 
in  which  the  new  subjects  might  be  added  to  the 
tttL  As  the  proposed  convention  was  built  up  around  Aitide 
|§  of  tfae  Convention  of  1899,  which  provided  for  arlHtratioDU 
lift  ofeOb-t  equitable  and  the  most  efficacious  means  of  settiiof 
iaftBCBational  difficulties,  the  first  two  articles  voted  wm 
MBDcd  16a  and  16b.  According  to  the  British  plan,  id 
artkle  stipulating  the  existence  of  certain  cases  in  which  the 
weerves  might  be  renounced  would  be  16c;  the  articles  in 
vhich  the  reserves  actually  were  renounced  would  be  16d, 
and  the  article  referring  to  the  additional  objects  susceptible 
ftf  arbitration  without  reserve  would  be  16e.  The  propoeitioa 
to  annex  the  protocol  was  adopted  in  committee  by  10  votei 
Id  5  and  3  abstentions,  and  the  protocol  was  adopted  by  ft 
vote  of  12  to  4  and  2  abstentions. 

The  American  proposition  provided  that  in  each  case  the 
Signatory  Powers  shall  frame  a  special  agreement  {compromii) 
ID  conformity  with  the  constitutions  and  laws,  respectively, 
ot  the  Signatory  Powers,  determining  clearly  the  object  of 
the  litigation,  the  extent  of  the  Powers  of  the  arbitrators,  the 
procedure  and  the  delays  to  be  observed  in  constituting  the 
arbitral  tribunal.  The  matter  of  the  campromis  was  discui^H 
at  great  length  both  in  the  Committee  of  Examination  and™ 
the  plenary  commiseion.  In  introducing  the  American  project 
in  the  first  commission,  Mr.  Choate  called  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  the  compromis,  and  reserved  the  right  of  the 
Senate  to  pass  upon  it.  ^ 

■  Article  III  provides  that,  tn  each  oaae  th&t  may  arise  a  special  sgrc^ 
moot  or  protocol  shall  be  concluded  by  the  parties  Iq  oooformity  with  th$ 
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^B  The  objection  to  the  article  providing  the  compromis  waa 
^Huftd  is  that  the  treaty  of  arbitration  binds  both  parties  to  con- 
"dude  the  compnnnis;  that  by  this  treaty  the  foreign  country 
in  which  the  determination  of  the  compromis  is  regarded  as  a 
of  arbitral  procedure  is  bound  immediately  to  con- 
ude  the  compromis,  whereas,  the  United  States  is  not  bound 
til  the  proper  branch  of  its  Government  shall  have  estab- 
hed  it.  The  American  delegation  failed  to  understand  how 
nation  could  be  bound  and  the  other  not;  for  the  com^ 
jiromiSj  as  determined  by  diplomatic  negotiations,  would  be 
binding  upon  both  or  neither,  and  that  the  inequality  referred 
to  by  the  opponents  of  the  insertion  of  the  compromis  was 
xisient.  This  view  of  the  article  concerning  the  comr- 
ifMvmiu  raised  great  objections  in  committee  and  in  commission, 
occmed  to  furnish  a  strong  argument  against  the  ncgoti- 
on  of  a  general  arbitration  treaty.  The  article  was  however 
adopts. 

Tlfcc  convention  ultimately  accepted  by  the  committee  was 
baaed  upon  the  amended  American  and  British  proposition  and 
waa  known  as  the  Anglo-American  project. 

Tlie  committee  of  examination  to  which  the  various  proj- 
•ctB  concerning  compulsory  arbitration  were  referred  con- 
fliBted  of  representatives  of  eighteen  states,  and  it  was  agreed 


ktuiioa  or  Uws  of  the  respective  parties  determining  preciiiely  the 
■ub)»Ct  of  the  litigation,  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  arbitr&tofB  and  the 
pfoesdurv  and  detailB  to  he  obeervcd  in  whatever  Doncema  the  constitution 
d  thm  arbitral  tribunal. 

Tbe  form  of  thi*4  article  i«  rendered  necessary  by  the  constitutional  needd 
of  aceuring  for  every  such  ngreement  or  protocol  before  it  can  become  effeo- 
five.  the  approval  of  aome  other  department  of  the  Govemmentbeiiidesthe 
ooa  wtiiefa  Bgna  the  agreement  u  a  part  of  the  treaty  making  power.  For 
in  the  Um'ted  States,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  as  is 
other  departments  of  government  in  many  other  states. — Ad- 
of  Mr.  Choate  before  the  First  Sub-Commission  of  the  First  Comraia- 
lioOk  July  18,  1907. 

Tb»  quart  ion  of  the  compromis  was  elaborately  discussed  by  another 
■wmbgr  of  the  American  delegation,  in  the  Committee  of  Examination  A, 
Mlb  Smmm,  August  31,  1907;  in  the  Plenary  SeesioD  of  the  First  r'ommi»- 
MOQ^  Ttll  flf— ioo.  October  7,  1907-  See  also,  La  Deuxi^me  Conference 
talcnMtionale  de  la  Pais.  1907,  Actes  et  Documents,  Vol.  I,  pp.  487-489. 
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that  only  those  subjects  of  arbitration  should  be  reported  to 
the  commission  for  ita  consideration  which  received  an  abso- 
lute majority  of  the  States  represented — that  is,  ten  or  more 
votes.  Seven  subjects  received  this  vote  and  were  refcned 
for  insertion  in  the  article  provisionally  numbered  164 
The  subjects  thus  accepted  were:  (1)  gratuitous  and  recipro- 
cal assistance  of  indigent  sick  (12-4-2  abstentions);  (2) 
international  protection  of  labor  (12-4-2  abstentions);  iZj 
means  of  preventing  collisions  on  the  seas  (12-4-2abstentiom); 
(4)  weights  and  measures  (12-4-2  abstentions);  (5)  gauging oJ 
vessels  (12-4-2  abstentions) ;  (6)  wages  and  effects  of  deceased 
sailors  (12-4-2  abstentions);  (7)  protection  of  literary  ind 
artistic  property  (10-4-4  abstentions).* 

6.  Discussion  in  Commission 

After  weeks  of  labor  and  profound  discussion,  the  Committee 
of  Examination  reported  to  the  First  Commission  in  plenary 
session  a  project  based  upon  the  various  propositions  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Portugal.  The  Portugueae 
project  was,  as  previously  stated,  based  upon  Article  10  which 
had  failed  in  1899  and  the  project  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  The  amended  American  and  British  projects  refemd 
to  the  Portuguese  project,  and  the  convention  presented  to 
the  First  Commission  was  therefore  the  common  project  of  the 
three  delegations  as  amended  and  drafted  by  the  Committee 
of  Examination.  In  the  commission,  Baron  Marschall  von 
Bieberstein  undertook  the  arduous  duty  of  opposing  the  com- 
vention  which  it  was  the  desire  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Conference  to  negotiate,  and  in  tlus  difficult  and  thank- 
less task  he  was  ably  assisted  by  M.  de  Merey,  who  had  pi^ 

'  Pecuniary  clftims  involving  the  interpretation  or  application  of  cor 
vetitionfl  of  all  kinds  between  the  parties  in  oontroversy  received  8  foCi 
6  flgainBt  and  4  abstentions.  In  commifldion  it  fared  better,  receiving  ^ 
for,  S  against  and  5  abstentions,  and,  aa  will  appear  later,  was  added  to 
the  propooed  list  in  the  project  of  convention  as  finally  drafted  and  adopted 
by  the  commission. 

For  the  ouccessive  steps  by  which  agreement  was  reached  in  the  «»»• 
mittoe  and  the  votes  on  each  propoetition,  see  Ia  Conference  Intaros* 
tionale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Aotes  et  Documents,  Vol.  1,  p|,.  474-510. 
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iously  Stated  that  Austria-Hungary  would  show  by  its  vote 
that  its  support  of  obligatory  arbitration  was  not  Platonic. 
M.  Beldiman  of  Roumania  likewise  opposed  the  convention 
with  great  force.  Hie  arguments  of  the  opposition  failed 
to  change  a  vote  or  to  modify  a  proposition,  llie  project 
was  defended  skillfully  by  Mr.  Choate,  Sir  Edward  Fry,  M. 
I>rsgo,  Messrs.  Several  and  d*Oliviera  on  behalf  of  Portugal, 
and  by  M.  Bourgeois  as  the  living  embodiment  of  compulsory 
arbitration.  M.  Renault  defended  it  technically  with  great 
ability  and  felicity  of  expression,  and  his  address  in  reply  to 
the  objections  of  Baron  Marschall  was  in  the  opinion  of  not  a 
few  competent  judges  the  ablefit  single  address  made  at  the 
II     Conference. 

H  The  discussion  which  the  projected  convention  of  arbitra- 
Brtion  underwent  in  plenary  sessions  of  the  First  Commission 
"was  long  and  detailed.  It  was  partly  of  a  general  nature, 
opposing  the  conclusion  of  a  general  arbitration  treaty,  and 
petrtly  directed  to  particular  articles  of  the  project.  It  seems, 
^therefore,  inadvisable  to  set  it  forth  at  length  because  the 
Btobjections  to  the  conclusion  of  a  general  treaty  were  stated 
by  Baron  von  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  and  adopted  by  the 
opponents  as  the  authoritative  exposition  of  their  opposition. 
laron  Marschall  stated  that,  while  he  was  an  advocate  of  com- 
mlsory  arbitration  and  applauded  the  arbitration  treaty 
cently  concluded  between  Italy  and  Argentine,  the  project 
>f  the  committee  was  unacceptable  for  the  reasons  which  he 
.ted  later;  tliat  there  were  two  systems  for  putting  com- 
pulsory arbitration  into  practice  which  he  characterized  as 
I  the  individual  system  and  the  universal  system;  that  accord- 
ing to  the  former  each  nation  reserves  the  individual  freedom 
pf  choosing  the  parties  with  whom  it  is  to  agree,  the  cases  are 
peGncd  and  specified,  those  subjects  which  seem  susceptible  of 
krbitration  are  chosen  and  the  details  are  adapted  to  those 
flubjectd;  that  with  regard  to  disputes  concerning  the  inter- 
pretation of  treaties,  the  nations  which  have  concluded  them 
the  ones  which  insert  therein  the  stipulations  to  arbitrate 
rhich  may  be  done  between  two  nations,  between  several, 
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and  even  between  all  the  nations  of  the  world  when  the  traatr 
is  of  a  universal  character  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Postal  Unioa. 
He  then  stated  that  he  would  uphold  and  defend  two  thesa: 

1.  The  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  compulsory  arbitration  is 
only  possible  by  applying  the  individual  system,  where»  n 
the  universal  system  the  word  "compulsory^'  will  be  but  in 
honorary  title  the  use  of  which  will  not  cover  the  numberte 
defects  of  the  legal  obligation  inlierent  in  the  system. 

2.  Progress  toward  the  peaceful  solution  of  internatiooil 
disputes  can  onfy  be  realized  by  means  of  individual  treaties, 
while  a  universal  treaty  with  its  necessarily  vague,  elastic  aod 
general  terms,  will  tend  rather  to  engender  fresh  discord  thiO 
to  furnish  a  solution  of  the  original  difficulty. 

Before  discussing  these  propositions  he  took  up  the  "table" 
to  be  kept  at  The  Hague  and  in  which  there  should  be  entered 
the  subjects  that  the  various  States  signified  willingness  to 
arbitrate.  The  registration  would  in  itself  constitute  sb 
obligation  to  arbitrate.  He  said  that  from  a  legal  stand- 
pjoint  the  table  was  unassailable,  but  that  as  a  states- 
man he  opposed  the  innovation  because  he  considered  it 
contradictory  to  the  fundamental  basis  of  arbitration,  whicb 
was  good  understanding,  and  that  to  bar  the  choice  of  the 
contracting  parties  and  conclude  treaties  in  accordance  with 
a  rigid  and  inanimate  table  would  be  to  ehminate  this  spiiit 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  destroying  the  ideal  essence  ol 
arbitration.     He  then  spoke  as  follows: 

I  will  now  take  up  the  first  fundamental  articles  of  the 
of  compulsory,  universal,  and  general  arbitration. 

Arbitration  shall  be  compulsory  in  questions  of  a  legal  nature. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  word?  I  have  answered  thai  it 
ought  to  preclude  "  pohtical"  matters.  Now,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  establish,  in  a  universal  treaty,  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  these  two  ideas.  A  question  may  be  a  legal  one  in 
one  country  and  a  political  one  in  another.  There  are  even  soine 
purely  legal  matters  which  become  political  the  moment  a  litiga- 
tion arises.  One  of  our  most  eminent  colleagues  told  us  the 
other  day  on  another  occasion  "  that  politics  are  the  re^on  of 
international  law." 

Is  it  desired  to  distinguish  between  "legal"  questions  and 
technical  and  economic  ones?  This  would  be  likewise  impoStt- 
ble.    This  shows  that  the  word  "  legal"  means  everything  and 


means  nothing,  and  when  it  oomes  to  interpretation  it  is  exactly 
the  same.  The  question  has  been  asked,  who  decides,  in  case 
of  a  difference,  whethor  a  question  is  a  legal  one  or  not?  No 
answer.  And  nevertheless  this  word  "legal"  is  the  nail  on 
which  the  whole  system  of  compulsory  arbitration,  with  its 
list  and  its  table,  has  been  hung.  If  this  nail  is  not  driven 
solidly,  everything  will  fall  to  the  ground.' 

As  regards  the  wording  of  the  exceptions,  to  wit,  '*  honor^ 
independence  and  vital  interest."  I  have  already  spoken  of 
them  in  my  first  speech,  and  I  explained  that  they  have  no 
significance  in  a  world-wide  treaty.  It  is  true  that  the  evil  is 
palliated  by  the  clause  that  each  party  shall  decide  itself  as  to 
exception  of  which  it  has  availed  itself.     Then  the  other 

il  arises  that  there  is  no  longer  any  obligation.     These  two 

icles  begin  with  the  imperatives  "Thou  shalt"  and  end  with 
reassuring  words  '*  If  thou  wilt."     However,  there  is  a  much 

ore  serious  objection.  P>om  time  immemorial  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  international  disputes  has  been  ambiguous 
stipulations  and  badly  worded  paragraphs.  Now,  here  we  are 
preparing  two  articles  which  do  not  contain  a  single  word  to 
define  distinctly  and  clearly  the  rights  and  duties  resulting 
therefrom — two  articles  which  fluctuate  between  the  opposite 
extremes  of  compulsion  and  option,  and  it  is  desired  to  recom- 

fend  these  articlen  to  the  world  as  **  the  most  effective  means  of 
tiling  international  disputes."  This  is  the  de&nition  of  arbi- 
ation  contained  in  the  Convention  of  1899. 
I  now  come  to  ike.  list,  that  is,  to  the  enumeration  of  the  points 
on  which  arbitration  is  compulsory  without  reservation,  except, 
of  course,  the  reservation  which  is  inherent  in  the  word  "  legal," 
the  reservation  with  regard  to  the  agreement  to  arbitrate,  and 
"  at  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  easy  to  examine  the  list,  for 
is  constantly  changing.  I  will  therefore  speak  of  all  the  lists 
lectively^  not  only  of  the  list  which  is  in  force  at  the  time 
ng  but  also  of  those  in  reserve,  particularly  of  the  Portuguese 
t  which  was  the  first  on  the  program.  What  strikes  one  is 
harmless  character  of  all  the  points.  This  is  not  a  reproach. 
en  controversies  of  a  minor  nature  may  impair  the  relations 
ween  nations.  But  I  doubt  whether  it  is  beneficial  to  insert 
the  list  treaties  which  b}"  their  nature  preclude  any  dispute. 
My  imagination,  for  instance,  is  absolutely  incapable  of  pic- 
turing to  itself  a  controversy  regarding  the  treaties  on  the 
admeasurement  of  vessels.  In  these  treaties  the  contracting 
nations  mutually  agree  to  recognize  the  certificates  of  admcas- 
menl.  These  are  treaties  which  may  be  concluded  or 
ounced,  but  the  scope  of  which  cannot  give  rise  to  discus- 

For  tat>le,Ae«  La  Confftrence  Intemation&Ie  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Actes  et 
inta.  Vol.  I,  pp.  542-543. 
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fiion.    It  is  the  same  with  "  weights  and  measures,'*  * 
deceased  sailors/'  and  others. 

However,  there  are  other  points  in  the  lists  which 
the  most  serious  attention.  There  are  some  treaties 
obligate  the  contracting  nations  to  enact  certwn 
legislation,  for  instance  the  treaty  on  the  "  Protection  ol 
men."  Suppose  a  controversy  arises  as  to  whether  one  of  tk 
nations  has  fulfilled  this  obligation.  The  question  is  arbhrtlii 
and  the  award  requires  the  amendment  of  the  law.  How  en- 
cute  this  award?  It  has  been  said  that  the  approval  of  til 
Convention  by  the  legislative  authorities  would  givefaraeolln 
to  all  awards  rendered.  If  this  is  really  the  case,  it  will  be  Tift 
difficult  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Parliaments,  which  «ill 
hardly  be  disposed  to  accept  as  rivals  in  le^lative  man«i 
future  and  unknown  arbitrators  the  choice  of  whom  will  devdve 
on  the  executive  of  the  nation.  It  has  been  said  on  the  otfaff 
hand  that  the  amendment  of  the  law  as  required  by  the  award 
should  be  subjected  to  the  votes  of  the  Parliaments,  but  in 
case  of  a  negative  vote,  would  this  amount  to  "vis  majcf^} 
Jurisconsults  have  not  agreed  on  the  answer.  Some  have  nid 
"no"  and  others  "yes."  The  question  has  met  with  no  ad^ 
tion  in  the  committee. 

There  are  still  graver  problems  in  the  list.  We  find  theran 
a  series  of  treaties  whose  interpretation  and  application  belooj 
exclusively  to  the  national  courts.  These  are  the  trettitt 
regarding  private  international  law  in  the  general  sense,  copy- 
rights, trade-marks,  civil  procedure,  and  private  internatiooil 
law  proper.  Now,  the  jurisdiction  which  one  nation  exerciaei 
over  the  subjects  of  another  nation  may  be  contested  as  beiBg 
contrary  to  the  wording  and  the  spirit  of  the  treaty.  Whit 
would  be  the  effect  of  an  arbitral  award  in  such  a  case?  Artidd 
16f  says  that  it  will  not  have  retroactive  effect.  This  gow 
without  saying.  But  the  article  adds  that  the  award  will 
have  an  "interpretative  value."  This  means  that  the  naUonil 
courts  will  have  to  conform  to  it.  Now,  the  coiuts  will  not 
accept  the  interpretation  as  authentic  unless  the  award  has  the 
force  of  law.  Here  is  the  same  problem,  only  graver,  for  it  i» 
a  question  of  the  prestige  and  authority  of  the  national  courtft. 
It  is  desired  to  call  upon  two  entirely  separate  jurisdictions  to 
interpret  the  same  matter,  and  the  national  courts,  which  are* 
permanent  organization  surrounded  by  every  kind  of  guarantee, 
are  asked  to  submit  in  future  to  the  interpretation  given  by  the 
arbitral  court,  which  is  a  product  of  the  moment  and  disapi 
after  the  award  has  been  rendered.  This  is  politically 
Wfally  impossible.  If  private  international  law  which 
•lmo6t  unknown  fifty  years  ago,  continues  to  grow  aa  rapidly 
aa  it  has  within  the  last  two  decades,  it  nill  become  neoeflsair 
90nkt  day  to  provide  for  a  uniform  application  of  the  stipulations 
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Ating  thereto.  It  may  then  perhaf>s  be  decided  to  create  a 
high  international  court,  not  of  arbitration,but  of  appeal,  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  in  matters  relating  to  private  international 
Iaw  with  the  same  guarantees  and  the  same  powers  as  our  su- 
preme courts  of  justice.  This  idea  is  one  for  future  considera- 
tion^ but  I  mention  it  in  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the 
ibility  of  this  article,  which  complicates  the  question 
of  deciding  it  and  runs  the  risk  of  grafting  upon  an  inter- 

tiooal  dispute^  already  existing,  a  national  one  between  the 
Various  constitutional  powers  of  the  nation.  I  submit  these 
considerations  to  the  serious  reflection  of  all  political  students. 

I  will  now  take  up  the  agreement  to  arbitrate.  This  is 
another  touclistone  of  the  compulsory  character  of  arbitration. 
In  order  to  go  to  The  Hague  it  is  necessary  to  pass  through 

regularly  closed  door.  We  read  on  this  door  the  inscription 
Agreement  to  Arbitrate."  There  are  two  keys  to  the  door, 
h  of  the  parties  at  variance  holding  one.  If  they  agree  to 
mpen  the  door,  they  go  through,  but  if  not  they  return  the  way 
ibcy  came,  and  the  controversy  remains  unsettled,  The  pas- 
sage through  this  door  and  consequently  the  journey  to  The 
HAgxie  are  thus  purely  optional.  The  German  delegation  tried 
ve  to  so-called  compulsory  arbitration  the  character  of  & 
m  de  contrakendc  (agreement  to  contract).  For  this  pur- 
we  deeired  to  grant  to  one  party  the  right  to  compel  an 
AgreemeDt  to  arbitrate.  We  did  not  have  the  success  hoped 
for  and  to  my  keen  regret  I  saw  fervent  advocates  of  compul- 
sory arbitration  in  the  ranks  of  our  adversaries.  I  can  therefore 
but  repeat  what  I  said  to  the  committee,  namely,  that  in  uni- 
versal compulsory  arbitration  the  obligation  shows  out  plainly 
on  the  paper  but  disappears  the  minute  it  is  to  take  effect. 
But  this  is  not  all.  It  may  happen  that  the  two  parties  have 
harmoniously  concluded  the  agreement  to  arbitrate  but  sud- 
denly find  themselves  in  front  of  another  barrier  labeled  "Con- 
fftitution.*'  The  guardian  of  this  barrier  is  a  legislative  body, 
which  opens  or  shuts  it  at  will  and  is  not  subject  to  any  control  by 
the  government  of  the  nation.  As  far  as  the  party  is  concerned 
which  is  compelled  by  its  constitution  to  pass  through  this 
barrier,  the  viTiculum  juris  does  not  begin  until  the  latter  is 
pCflsed,  while  for  the  other  party  it  is  created  by  the  agreement 
to  arbitrate.  This  is  a  curious  solution  of  the  matter.  Much 
baa  been  said  in  the  Conference  with  regard  to  the  equality  of 
the  Powers,  and  now  we  wish  to  establish  a  clause  which  sanc- 
tioDfl  a  manifest  inequality  between  the  contracting  Powers. 
I  am  not  indulging  in  criticism;  I  am  merely  stating  a  fact. 


^^ 


^Uagxj 
Koee' 


Having  thus  gone  through  the  whole  project,  I  come  to  my 
ions.    This  project  has  a  defect  which,  according  to  my 
is  the  worst  that  can  exist  in  laws  or  contracts, 
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namely,  that  of  making  promises  which  it  caonot  fu^" 
calls  itself  compulsory,  but  it  is  not.  It  boasta  of  cou^ 
a  step  in  advance,  but  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  it  claum 
to  be  an  effective  means  of  settling  international  disputes,  and 
in  reality  it  foists  upon  our  international  law  a  series  of  problerw 
of  interpretation  which  will  often  be  more  difficult  to  sewJe 
than  the  original  controversies  and  which  will  even  be  likelr  to 
embitter  the  latter.  It  is  said  that  this  project  wins  for  the 
world  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration.  This  is  not  so, 
for  this  principle  has  already  been  won  in  theory  by  the  unani- 
mous sentiments  of  the  peoples  and  in  practice  by  long  ande\•e^ 
increasing  series  of  individual  treaties.  Germany,  which  rtill 
hesitated  eight  years  ago,  has  concluded,  on  the  basis  of  the 
individual  system,  treaties  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  a  gw>- 
era!  manner  and  on  particular  subjects.  She  will  continue  the 
same  course  in  future.  Today's  vote  will  therefore  not  be  on 
the  question  whether  compulsory  arbitration  is  to  be  adopted 
for  the  world  or  not,  but  whether  we  shall  adhere  to  the  individ- 
ual system,  which  has  stood  its  test,  or  introduce  the  univ^sal 
system  whose  vitality  is  not  yet  proved.  I  shall  vote  agaiaA 
the  latter  proposition  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  just  stated* 

Of  the  many  replies  to  Baron  Marschall's  criticism  of  tk 
general  treaty  of  arbitration  three  stand  out  in  full  relief, 
and,  judging  from  the  applause  with  which  they  were  received, 
it  is  probable  that  the  partisan  of  arbitration  will  accept  them 
now  as  then  as  the  ablest  presentation  of  their  views.  I 
refer  to  the  addresses  of  Messrs.  Renault,  Choate  and  Sir 
Edward  Fry,  and  regret  that  I  can  only  quote  them  in  part. 

In  his  opening  remarks  M.  Renault  asked: 

Does  the  project  of  the  committee  really  deaerve  all  the  re- 
proaches which  have  been  made  against  it? 

After  stating  that  a  general  arbitration  treaty  for  certain 
classes  of  controversies  was  unanimously  considered  as  poflsi- 
ble,  M.  Renault  then  said: 

The  question  is  whether  there  is  an  insurmountable  barrief 
between  this  system  and  the  system  which  will  extend  arbi- 
tration to  all  the  nations. 

In  propounding  this  question,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  such 
arbitration  should  be  concluded  on  the  same  basis  as  with  some 


'  La  Deuxi^me  C-onf^rence    Intematioaale   de  la  Paix,    1907,  Vol.  n, 
Plenajy  Sesoioa,  First  Coaunission,  4th  Session,  October  5,  1907. 
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KicuUr  nation.    The  engagement  assumed  may  be  more  or 
strict,  without  the  system  losing  its  reality. 
If  art)itration  were  proposed  without  any  reservations,  I  real- 
ise the  risk  which  might  be  run. 

However,  in  the  first  place  we  only  enter  engagements  with 
oatioxis  with  which  we  have  already  concluded  other  conven- 
tioaa.  The  work  of  The  Hague  consists  precisely  in  signing 
ffuch  conventions  with  a  large  number  of  nations.  This  shows 
IhAt  we  deem  them  capable  of  understanding  the  conditions 
of  so  engagement  as  well  as  ourselves  and  of  conforming  thereto. 
The  question  is  whether  we  run  a  risk  by  consenting,  in  the 
first  place,  to  be  bound  toward  these  nations  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  Article  16a,  according  to  which  disputes  of  a 
mgitl  nature  and  especially  such  as  relate  to  the  interpretation 
of  treaties  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration  with  certain  reser- 
toiions.  The  ardor  of  our  contradictors  has  been  exercised 
aitainst  the  elasticity  of  these  reservations,  namely,  honor, 
vitAJ  interests,  and  the  nonlegol  nature  of  the  dispute,  which 
it  has  been  said  are  but  so  many  pretexts  to  render  the  engage- 
ments )llusor>'.  This  article  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words: 
I,  "Thou  shalt"  ....*' If  thou  wilt." 
^ft  Nevertheless  these  same  reservations,  these  same  terms^  are 
^RMd  in  texts  which  are  worthy  of  some  consideration. 
^V  The  Convention  of  1890  already  speaks  of  questions  of  a 
^k"!^^  nature/' 

^P  Since  then,  numerous  special  conventions  have  embodied 
^tbe  provisions  of  Article  16:1,  notably  the  Anglo-German  gen- 
eral arbitration  treaty  of  May,  1904.  If  these  expressions 
have  any  meaning  in  special  conventions  concluded  between 
two  nations,  why  should  they  lose  their  natural  sense  and  no 
kmger  mean  anything  at  all  because  applied  simultaneously  to 
a  larger  number  of  nations? 

Does  all  obligation  cease  to  exist  on  account  of  these  reser- 
vations? I  presume,  nevertheless,  that  in  signing  their  arbitra- 
tion treaty  England  and  Germany  meant  to  obligate  them- 
kfejves  in  some  manner.  The  reality  is  this:  we  calculate  to 
bind  ourselves  to  the  extent  which  our  vital  interests  are  not 
■i  vtake.  However  much  the  obligation  seems  to  be  reduced, 
ll^ltill  exists,  and  a  country  will  look  twice  before  claiming 
that  there  is  a  vital  question  where  there  is  none. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  I  understand  the  first  two  articles  of 
the  project, 
is  this  an  empty  and  meaningless  statement? 
I  do  not  think  so.  Of  course,  we  do  not  naively  pretend  that 
we  will  avoid  a  war  by  means  of  arbitration  understood  in  this 
manner  and  expressed  in  this  form,  but  we  shall  accustom 
jieii|iiiH  grmdually  to  subject  their  normal  relations  to  legal  rules. 
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It  is  something  to  settle  petty  international  questiona  byjuatitt 
instead  of  by  force.  If  the  more  important  questioos  nn  ao( 
submitted  to  arbitration,  the  little  disputes  arising  in  the 
life  of  nations  will  be.  In  this  manner  may  be  settled  ia 
ately  slight  controversies  which  often  become  embittered  vi 
aggravated.  Above  all,  the  habit  will  be  thue  acquired  of 
resorting  to  aroitral  justice  and  this  habit  can  only  heeoeoun^<6i 
by  increasing  the  num^>er  and  importance  of  the  caaee  to  bl 
settled  in  this  manner. 

I  now  come  to  the  list  and  the  table.  It  has  been  recogniied 
that  the  basis  of  this  latter  is  purely  legal  in  character. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  a  new  system,  but  it  is  also  a  new  thing  to 
contract  engagements  with  forty-five  nations.  We  must  not 
be  frightene<l  at  innovations  in  this  epoch  of  wireless  telegraphj. 
This  table  is  very  ingenious,  for  it  enables  the  cases  of  compul- 
sory arbitration  to  be  recorded  automatically  and  indicate 
immediately  and  without  search  whether  two  nations  are  obli- 
gated toward  one  another  in  a  given  case. 

As  to  the  list,  it  has  been  criticised  in  one  word,  namely,  thfti 
it  is  an  "anodyne"  list. 

One  of  the  cases  embodied  in  this  list  is  far  from  bein^,  inag* 
nificant,  and  M.  Drago  very  clearly  pointed  out  the  practiol 
importance  of  this  case.  It  relates  to  the  fixing  of  the  amount 
of  pecutdary  indemnity  when  the  responsibility  of  the  debtor 
nation  is  recognized.  Is  it  not  natural  that  arbitration  should 
be  applied  to  difficulties  of  this  kind,  which,  without  jeopard- 
iaing  any  vital  interest,  require  au  equitable  settlement? 

It  is  true  that,  along  with  this  case,  there  are  some  "anodyiie" 
cases  which  might  be  joketl  about. 

But  this  is  explainable.  The  purpose  is,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  to  regtilate  the  relations  of  the  daily  life  of  peoples,  and 
to  accustom  them  to  the  use  of  arbitration  first  by  means  of 
cases  of  minor  importance.  If  the  habit  is  acquired,  and  ibe 
procedure  seems  convenient,  the  number  of  cases  may  be  in 
increased,  and,  perhaps,  this  increase  may  take  place  aut(H 
matically. 

With  regard  to  certain  cases  on  the  list,  the  difficulties  have 
been  spoken  of  which  would  be  caused  by  arbitral  awards  in 
the  system  of  "  universal  unions." 

"You  will  create  a  diversity  of  jurisprudence,"  it  has  bew 
said,  "and  you  will  consequently  bring  about  the  dissolution  of 
these  unions." 

In  a  word,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  arbitral  awarde 
would  vary.  This  does  not  show  a  very  high  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  the  arbitrators.  Why  should  they  have  a  tendency  to 
render  contradictory  awards?  Why  not  trust  to  them?  (jni- 
formity  of  interpretation  is  just  as  probable  if  not  more  so  in  the 
case  of  arbitrators  as  in  that  of  national  judges. 
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I  had  always  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  cmploy- 
it  of  arbitration  was  especially  appropriate  in  connection 
the  **  universal  unions/'     The  fields  covered  by  these  unions 
very  vast,  the  interpretation  given  to  them  in  one  part 
world  may  be  diflFerent  from  that  given  them  in  another. 
-there  not  great  reasons  for  restoring  uniformity,  and  can  this 
acoompUshed  by  any  more  convenient  method  than  arbitra- 
m?     Wliat  would  be  the  good  of  having  established  uniform- 
ty  iD  the  rules  themselves  if  diversity  prevailed  in  their  appli- 
ktion? 

The  answer  to  be  given  is  that  of  the  common  law.  The 
ion  rendered  is  binding  as  between  the  parties,  but  between 
only. 
Moreover,  the  Convention  of  1899  provides  a  means  of  faciU 
Xing  uniformity.  The  nations  not  a  party  to  the  dispute 
to  be  notified  and  may  participate  in  the  arbitration  which 
place  between  two  nations.  If  they  do  not  participat'e, 
award  shall  be  binding  only  on  the  two  parties. 
Would  thi.s  increase  the  confusion?  I  do  not  believe  so. 
The  arbitral  award  has  a  certain  effect,  and  that  is  to  insure  a 
uniformity  of  interpretation  between  two  nations.  Without 
the  arbitration,  each  one  might  have  its  own  individual  inter- 
pretation. The  award  therefore  certainly  enables  an  approach 
to  be  made  to  uniformity,  and  if  it  is  not  binding  on  all  in  all 
eftiies.  it  will  at  least  have  a  certain  moral  effect  on  the  parties 
and  on  jurisprudence,  and  this  alone  is  better  than  nothing. 
It  has  been  thought  to  discern  another  inextricable  difficulty 
in  caae  of  an  arbitral  award  rendered  on  a  question  regarding 
which  judicial  decisions  have  already  been  rendered. 

Might  there  not  be  in  this  case  an  impairment  of  the  auton- 
omy of  the  national  courts? 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears  certain,  in  common  law,  that 
the  decision  of  a  court  cannot  be  modified  retroactively.  The 
only  character  that  the  arbitral  award  could  have  would  be  an 
interpretative  one  for  the  future.  Could  such  a  character  as 
this  endanger  the  authority  of  the  national  courts?  I  do  not 
briieve  ao.  It  often  happens  that  in  nations  themselves  inter- 
prtialxve  laws^  to  which  the  courts  of  the  nation  must  conform, 
are  promulgated  because  of  the  existence  of  a  jurisprudence 
whieh  is  considered  to  l>e  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
Mmj  we  not  suppose  that  the  same  thine  will  have  to  be  done  in 
tfaa  case  of  a  jurisprudence  considered  to  be  contrary  to  an 
international  convention?  The  country  whose  citizens  suffer 
from  this  jurisprudence  will  demand  arbitration.  The  authentic 
interpretation  will  be  given  by  the  award  and  the  necessary 
iDtaaureB  will  have  to  be  taken  so  that  this  interpretation  may 
have  the  force  of  law  in  the  future.  Wherein  would  the  prestige 
of  the  national  courts  be  affected  by  this? 
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Baron  von  Marschall  said  that  Gernsany  thought  of  esuV 
lishing  in  the  future  a  court  of  justice  whose  decidioas  could 
quiish  those  of  the  national  courts.  We  shall  have  time  to 
think  the  niatter  over.  But  I  wonder  whether  the  natiooil 
courts  will  not  then  feel  themselves  more  affected  than  with 
the  present  common  law  and  the  operation  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration as  I  have  just  explained  it. 

It  has  also  been  asked  how  the  award  would  be  executed  ia 
case  the  cooperation  of  the  legislative  body  is  necessary  for  \ti 
execution. 

This  is  the  general  problem  of  the  relations  of  intematioo*! 
law  with  the  constitutional  law  of  the  nations.  If»  it  for  us  to 
ask  here  what  method  should  be  employed  by  a  country  in 
onier  to  give  force  of  law  to  an  arbitral  award? 

Ab  regards  the  question  of  the  agreemenl  to  arbUraU,  whiA 
is  a  problem  of  the  same  character,  I  have  already  had  oco- 
sion  to  explain  myself.  If  it  were  pretended  that  an  agreement 
to  arbitrate  should  be  concluded  only  under  conditions  of  abso- 
lute equality,  I  do  not  see  nmny  ruses  in  which  such  an  agree- 
ment could  be  reached.  This  oouJd  only  be  imagined  to  Ulm 
place  between  absolute  sovereigns,  capable  by  themselves  d 
assuming  the  engagement  and  executing  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  nations,  there  are  always  tinm 
when  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  some  other  Power  than  the  one 
which  contracted  the  entagement.  The  agreement  to  arbitrate, 
and  the  ratification  and  execution  of  the  awards  require,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  cases,  the  codperation  of  a  legislative  body 
without  which  the  engagement  entered  into  by  the  executive 
is  imperfect. 

I  will  rt^call  two  celebrated  cases  in  this  connection.  The 
first  is  that  of  the  Treaty  of  May  8,  1871,  for  the  settlement  of 
the  flo-calleil  '*  Alabama  claims."  The  agreement  to  arbilnita. 
which  was  of  capital  importance  in  this  case,  had  to  be  approved 
by  the  American  Senate.  In  England,  on  the  contrar>',  the 
Crown  was  able  to  sign  it  without  referring  to  Parliament 
But  when  it  was  necessary  to  execute  the  award  of  the  Geneva 
court  and  pay  the  fifteen  and  a  half  million  dollars  the  Crown 
could  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  Houses.  The  exe- 
cution of  the  award  was  therefore  at  the  mercy  of  a  parlia- 
mentary vote.  There  are  thus  always  times  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  trust  to  the  good  faith  of  the  other  party,  for  in  aimost 
all  countries  it  would  be  easy  for  the  latter  to  elude  the  engage- 
ment by  taking  shelter  behind  the  opposition  of  the  legislative 
body. 

Another  no  less  convincing  case  is  found  in  the  arbitration 
which  took  place  between  the  United  States  and  France  under 
the  Monarchy  of  July.     The  French  Government  bad  con- 
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abided  with  the  Uoited  States  a  convention  by  virtue  of  which 
the  sum  of  twenty-nine  millions  was  to  be  paid  to  the  United 
Stales.  The  convention  had  been  ratified  by  the  Crown  with- 
out the  consent  of  Parliament,  which,  according  to  the  charter 
of  1830,  was  not  required  in  such  a  case.  When  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  the  money,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  refused  to  give  it 
to  the  Ministry.  The  Government  by  no  means  considerel  itself 
relieved  from  its  obligation.  A  new  Ministry  was  formed  and 
the  sum  appropriated  and  paid. 

These  two  facts  show  that  there  is  danger  that  an  obligation 
arising  from  an  award  or  arbitration  treaty  may  not  be  fulfilled. 
But  must  no  obligation  ever  be  undertaken  because  of  this 
danger?  If  this  is  the  case,  no  agreement  should  ever  be  made 
with  any  one  on  any  subject. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  Senate  has  refused  to 
ratify  certain  arbitration  treaties.  This  proves  nothing.  One 
is  always  free  to  conclude  a  contract  or  not,  as  one  sees  fit. 
It  ia  neoeasary  to  find  a  case  in  which  a  contract  entered  into 
baa  not  been  fulfilled.  To  my  knowledge  there  is  no  case  of  this 
land  in  existence.  As  regards  the  question  why  the  Washing- 
ton Cabinet  gave  up  concluding  cert*iin  arbitration  treaties  in 
oooaequence  of  the  demands  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the 
agreement  to  arbitrate^  this  is  a  matter  of  national  policy  and 

not  up  for  our  consideration. 

What  we  must  remember  is  that  the  arguments  adduced  with 
to  the  United  States  may  apply  to  all  constitutional 
countries. 

Such  are,  gentlemen,  the  various  reasons  why  I  think  that 
tba  project  submittetl  to  you  deserves  your  approval.' 

Mr.  Choate  aceeptal  Mr.  Renault's  argument  as  conclusive 
of  the  law  points  involved.  He  therefore  dealt  with  Baron 
Manschall's  preference  for  individual  or  special  treaties;  his 
rejection  of  the  general  treaty  and  discovered  the  reason  to 
be  an  unwillingness  to  renounce  the  use  of  force  in  contro- 
vendeer  with  certain  unspecified  nations: 

If  we  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  the  First  Delegate  of  Ger- 
many, it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  limit  ourselves  to 
individual  treaties  with  each  other  and  to  come  to  a  dead  stop 
at  the  very  suggestion  of  a  general  mondial  arbitration  agree- 
ments .  .  .  Why  cannot  a  nation  which  is  ready  to  enter  into 
an  arbitration  agreement  or  agreements  as  to  certain  subjects 
with  twenty  other  States,  come  to  a  similar  agreement  with  all 

*La  Dcmdtaie  Conference  InteraatiooaJe  de  la  Pais,   1907^  Vol  11, 
^mmtj  fliiiinn.  First  Commission,  5th  Session,  October  &,  1907. 
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the  forty-five  if  such  is  the  imperative  desire  of  the  ni 
Let  Germany  answer  the  question.  The  rest  of  us  are 
to  conclude  a  general  convention  in  this  sense  because  we  titn 
absolute  confidence,  each  of  us,  in  all  the  other  nations.  W« 
respect  the  equality  of  all  the  other  Powers  upon  the  basis  upoo 
which  they  are  represented  and  on  which  they  exercise  sufiragi 
in  the  Conference.  We  recognize  by  their  conduct  here,  th^ 
equal  manhood,  intelligence,  independence  and  good  fftitk 
There  are  really  two  questions  here — one  of  confidence  or  good 
faith,  and  the  other  of  a  resort  to  force 

We  have  learned  much  in  the  protracted  labors  of  the  Coo- 
ference,  but  the  best  thing  that  we  have  learned  is  this  c<uifi- 
dence  in  each  other,  and  bow  the  nations  who  have  united  k 
its  labors  are  entitled  to  equal  credit  for  honest  intention  tad 
good  faith. 

Now  as  to  the  question  of  the  reservation  of  the  right  oribe 
purpose  to  resort  to  force,  which  is  the  only  other  reason  this 
I  can  conceive  of  for  declining  to  join  in  a  general  arbitratioa 
agreement  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  ready  to  accompli^ 
the  same  thing  by  individual  treaties.  The  idea  of  the  opposi- 
tion, as  I  understand  it,  is  that  we  should  maintain  our  right 
to  select  our  own  company,  and  not  be  compelled  to  admit  ail 
the  nations  into  a  general  agreement  with  us.  But  suppoai 
you  do  agree  with  twenty  nations  and  conclude  such  treatia 
with  that  limited  number,  either  separately  or  jointly,  what 
do  you  mean  to  do  with  regard  to  the  twenty-five  other  n&tiom 
whom  you  will  have  refused  to  admit  into  your  charmed  circle 
of  arbitral  accord?  You  must  reserve,  must  you  not,  you  must 
mean  to  reserve  the  right  to  resort  to  war  against  the  twenty- 
five  non-signatory  States,  when  differences  with  them  cannot 
be  settled  by  diplomatic  means?  Those  are  the  two  alternative 
ways — arbitration  or  force.  And  if  you  will  not  agree  to  arbi- 
tration, it  must  be  because  you  reserve  the  right,  if  not 
intent,  to  resort  to  force  with  them.  But,  gentlemen,  em] 
and  kingdoms,  as  well  as  republics,  must  sooner  or  later 
to  the  imperative  dictates  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world 
Every  power,  great  or  small,  must  submit  to  the  overwhelming 
supremacy  of  the  public  will,  which  has  already  declared  and 
will  hereafter  declare,  more  and  more  urgently,  that  every 
necessary  war  is  an  unpardonable  crime,  and  that  every 
is  unnecessary  when  a  resort  to  arbitration  might  have  sett 
the  dispute.  These  are  the  two  alternatives  between  which  the 
opponents  of  our  project  must  finally  choose 

After  the  masterful  discourse  of  M.  Renault  to  which  m 
have  just  listened,  there  remain  very  few  points  for  me  to  main 
clear.  Baron  Marschall  is  of  opinion  that  the  term  ''questioitf 
of  a  juridical  nature"  is  obscure.    But,  during  the  disoussiofi 
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even  more  important  projet  relative  to  the  establishment 

Cour  de  Justice  Arbitrale,  in  which  he  was  our  cordial 

>rer,  this  difficulty  was  not  raised. 

'It  may  be  at  times  difficult  to  distinguish  a  juridical  ques- 

m  from  a  political  question,  but  the  difficulty  is  the  same  in 

Application  of  individual  treaties  as  in  that  of  a  general 

Aty.  and  this  objection,  like  almost  all  the  others  which  Baron 

:hall  has  raised,  applies  equally  to  both  kinds  of  treaties. 
Again  it  has  been  urged,  in  support  of  the  position,  that  a 
ion  may  make  a  general  treaty  with  twenty  States  and  yet 
to  extend  it  to  the  forty-five,  that  the  same  diflference 
between  A  and  B  may  l>e  of  a  juridical  nature,  and  aris- 
^tween  C  and  D  may  bear  a  political  character.     Our 
>jel  contains  in  itself  the  reply  to  that  objection.     If,  on 
difTerence  arising  between  A  and  B,  the  question  is  of  a 
idical  character,  the  treaty  by  its  very  terms  will  apply. 
the  same  question  when  it  arises  between  C  and  D  proves 
be,  as  it  is  claimed  that  it  may  be,  a  political  question,  the 
very  terms  of  the  treaty  will  exclude  it. 

The  only  reason  why  M.  Baron  Marschall  prefers  individual 

kties  to  a  mondial  treaty,  is  that  the  latter  does  not  leave 

each  party  the  choice  of  its  co-signataries.     To  this  I  answer: 

whole  matter  is  one  of  mutual  confidence  and  good  faith. 

is  no  other  sanction  for  the  execution  of  treaties.     If 

have  not  confidence  one  with  another,  why  are  we  here?" 

is  no  other  rule  among  us  than  that  of  mutual  good  faith. 

it  Is  the  only  compelling  power  which  can  restrain  or  enforce 

ir  conduct  as  nations.     If  we  feel  that  we  cannot  trust  each 

that  is  a  conclusive  reason  for  refusing  to  enter  into  treaties 

arbitration  with  the  rest.     If  wo  can,  it  is  our  solemn  duty 

do  so,  and  thereby  substitute  arbitration  for  war,  as  the  world 

If  we  begin  now  with  a  restricted  number  of  obligatory  arbi- 

ktioo  cases,  as  our  project  proposes,  there  is  no  doubt  that 

foie  the  next  Conference  meets  the  number  will  be  conaid- 

ly   augmented  by  additions  under  the   article  providing 

supplementary  protocol.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear 

mondial  treaty  will  not  prevent  the  Powers  from  contin- 

|to  conclude  among  themselves  individual   conventions 

'ation,  under  all  of  which  the  same  inevitable  necessity 

A  eompromia  will  always  recur.     But  in  signing  a  mondial 

iTeDtion,  does  a  nation  renounce  absolutely  the  choice  be- 

arbitration  and  force?     If  one  of  the  parties  should 

to  conclude  the  compromis  or  to  execute  the  award, 

other  has  always  the  same  right  of  recourse  to  force,  which 

[ever  had  if  no  treaty  had  been  made.     In  that  case  the  only 

loo  will  be  whether  it  will  venture  upon  that  extreme 
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remedy,  in  defiance  of  public  opinion,  or  will  have  pi 
still,  and  make  further  amicable  efforts  to  bring  the  ad^ 
to  reason 

Mr.  Choate  then  referred  to  and  commented  upon  Barn 
Marachall's  illustration  drawn  from  the  *' closed  door"  and 
then  continued  as  follows : 

A  sufficient  reply  has  been  g;iven  by  M.  Renault.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  knowing  whether  there  are  several  ke\%  boi 
whether  the  door  is  open  or  closed.  From  the  moment  whcfi 
the  arbitration  treaty  is  concluded,  each  party  is  bound  to 
unlock  the  door  for  both  to  pass  through  upon  reasonable  tern& 
One  party  cannot  settle  for  the  other  what  terms  are  reasonable 
and  until  both  parties  agree,  the  compromis  is  not  settled  and 
the  door  is  not  open,  whether  the  settlement  of  the  campromu 
and  of  the  opening  of  the  door  depends  on  the  Senate,  an  ex- 
ecutive council,  a  parliament,  a  sovereign  or  any  other  admin- 
istrative entity.  Always,  as  I  have  so  frequently  insisted,  h 
is  a  question  of  good  faith  of  the  action  of  the  Government  on 
either  side,  however  that  Government  is  constituted.  Arbitra- 
tion is  concluded,  not  l)ctwoen  two  or  more  underlying  admin- 
istrations of  government,  but  between  the  two  States,  between 
the  two  Powers,  as  distinct  national  entities,  and  the  carrying 
out  of  every  step  is  between  them. 

This  atmosphere  of  mistrust  or  distriist,  in  which  it  bis 
been  sought  to  envelope  the  whole  question,  ought  to  be  cleared 
away.  It  is  the  most  noxious  atmosphere  in  which  interna- 
tional questions  can  be  discussed  in  an  international  conference 
and  it  ought  to  give  place  to  the  mutual  spirit  of  abiding  confi- 
dence and  good  will.  For  the  Government  that  I  represent, 
I  can  best  dispel  it  by  a  reference  to  our  past,  which  ansven 
more  eloquently  than  any  words  of  mine  can  do,  all  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  raised.  During  the  last  fifty  years,  the 
United  States  have,  I  believe,  concluded  as  many  treaties  of 
arbitration  as  any  other  power,  and  never  in  one  instance  has  it 
failed  to  conclude  the  compromis  required  by  the  treaty. 
From  the  moment  the  arbitration  agreement  has  been  entered 
into  which  required  the  compromis^  it  has  regarded  the  making 
of  it  on  rea*^onabIe  terms  as  a  national  necessity  and  the  im- 
perative requirement  of  good  faith.  And  should  it  continue 
as  a  nation  for  a  thousand  years  to  come,  it  will  never  fail  to 
honor  its  engagements,  and  the  Senate,  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  will  ever  be  ready  to  complete  the  compromis  in  the  spirit 
that  the  treaty  requires.^ 

'La  Deuxidme Conference  IntemationaJede  la  Paix,  1907,  %'ol.  II, Ple- 
nary S^^asion,  First  Commissioa,  6tfa  Session,  October  6,  1907. 
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Edward  Fry  was  always  listened  to  with  marked  atten  • 
not  merely  because  he  worthily  represented  Great  Bri- 
t,  the  mother  of  constitutional  liberty,  nor  because  of  the 
iplicity,  sincerity  and  absolute  straightforwardness  of  his 
•ws  and  his  speech,  but  because  as  an  able  lawyer  and  dis- 
ced judge  of  the  highest  courts  of  his  country,  his 
ices  in  matters  of  law  were  as  convincing  as  they  were 
ilhoritative.     It  was  therefore  peculiarly  pleasing  to  learn 
»m  his  lips  that  morality  was  higher  than  taw,  and  that  the 
Uum  juris,  for  which  the  German  delegation   showed  a 
^rked  affection,  did  not  control  nations  in  their  foreign 
n-Iutions.    Sir  Edward  said  in  part: 

Arbitration  in  all  its  forms  derives  its  origin  from  the 
ODfient  of  the  Powers  in  dispute,  and  the  only  difference 
n  so-called  compulsory  arbitration  and  optional  arbitra- 
con&istjS  in  the  circumstance  that  the  consent  is  given  in 
ance  in  the  former  case  while  in  the  latter  it  is  given  after 
dispute  arises.  In  either  case  it  is  only  a  question  of  a 
vftreign  act  on  the  part  of  the  Powers  at  variance,  which  by 
no  means  affects  the  independence  of  these  Powers  any  more 
than  a  contract  concluded  affects  the  independence  of  the  con- 
tracting party. 

National  laws  recognize  the  utility  of  an  agreement  made 

'or  the  purpose  of  settling  a  difference  and  drawn  up  tiefore 

Ifttter  occurs,  provided  such  agreement  relates  only  to  dif- 

noee  whose  nature  can  be  foreseen.     Why  cannot  an  interna- 

onai  law  follow  the  same  course  of  development  as  a  national 

w  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  cases? 

2.     I  admit  that  it  may  be  said,  and  not  without  reason, 

that  in  view  of  the  reservations  and  the  power  of  denunciation 

stipulated  in  the  project,  the  compulsory  character  of  the  con- 

fVentjon  is  not  verj*  pronounced  and  the  vinculum  juris  may 

broken  without  liifficulty.     But,  I  repeat,  the  nations  of 

world  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  guided  solely  by  legal 

or  bound  by  vincula  juris,  and   I  consider  that  the 

nvention,  however  weak  it  may  be  from  a  legal  standpoint, 

ill  nevertheless  have  a  great  moral  value  as  an  expression  of 

the  conacience  of  the  civilized  world. 

A  law  made  by  a  people  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
moral  idea  which  inspired  it.  We  cannot  divorce  the  moral 
idea  fr<im  the  law  which  expresses  it.  It  is  certain  that,  just 
m  a  law  which  is  not  supported  by  universal  consent  can  be  of 
no  utility,  a  moral  idea  gains  by  being  embodied  in  a  law.    .  .   .' 


■  La  Deuxitoie  Conference  iDterQAtionale  de  U  Paix.   1907,  Vol. 
nMary  Sfiotij  First  Commission,  5th  Scsaion,  October  6th,  1907. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  project  as  presented  was  unshaba 
by  the  opposition,  but  it  was  modified  in  certain  particuUn 
by  the  commission.    For  example,  16f : 

It  is  understood  that  arbitral  sentences,  so  far  as  they  reUtt 
to  questions  concerning  the  competence  of  national  justice,  ghiS 
only  have  an  interpretative  value,  without  any  retroactin 
effect  upon  previous  judicial  decisions, 

was  stricken  from  the  project.  It  will  be  recalled  that  thk 
article  had  had  a  checkered  career.  The  proposition  of  the 
Fuainato  sub-committee  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  9  to  3 
in  the  committee  of  examination.  At  a  later  date  the  Servian 
amendment  was  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  this  and  voted 
as  a  substitute  although  the  two  articles  were  not  inconsistent 
Some  States  were  in  favor  of  the  article  as  originally  presented 
by  M.  Fusinato,  others  were  in  favor  of  the  article  as  adopted 
by  the  committee  and  proposed  to  the  commission,  while  aill 
others  were  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  article  in  whatc^TT 
form  expressed.  In  a  spirit  of  friendly  compromise  the  article 
was  withdrawn  by  its  proposers.  This  seemed  to  open  a  point 
of  attack  so  as  to  divide  an  otherwise  compact  majority,  m 
opportunity  taken  advantage  of  by  M.  Beldiman  on  behalf  of 
the  opposition,  who  proposed  that  the  article  as  originally 
drafted  by  M.  Fusinato  be  retained  in  the  convention.  A  loog 
discussion  ensued  with  the  result  that  the  article  in  its 
entirety  was  omitted  by  a  vote  of  23  to  8,  and  12  abstentions 

Upon  the  motion  of  the  American  delegation  the  third  pan- 
graph  of  16i  was  eliminated  because  it  seemed  inadvisable  to 
bind  a  nation  to  an  interpretation,  merely  because  the  nation 
did  not  reject,  that  is,  maintained  silence  during  the  period  of 
one  year  within  which  it  was  to  express  its  opinion.* 

Article  16k  providing  that  the  comfromis  should  be  framed 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  contract- 
ing States  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  the  Committee 
of  Examination,  and  was  objectionable  not  merely  to  opponents 
of  compulsory  arbitration  but  to  some  of  its  most  pronounced 
friends.     An  effort  was  therefore  made  to  eliminate  the  ariii 

*  Article  16g  of  the  final  project. 
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but  after  a  spirited  debate  it  was  retained  by  a  vote  of  26  to 
17,  with  9  abstentions.* 

The  committee  excluded  from  arbitration  controversies 
►Deeming  extraterritorial  rights.  This  provision  was  re- 
led  as  humiliating  to  China  and  the  countries  in  which 
;raterritoriaIity  exists.  China  therefore  proposed  that  the 
acle  be  suppressed.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  article  be  maintained  and  stated  that  if 
be  eliminated  Great  Britain  would  exclude  from  arbitra- 
[ticm  extraterritorial  questions  in  its  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
lie  article  was,  however,  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  Upon 
[the  announcement  of  the  vote,  the  first  delegate  of  China 
led&red  that  the  suppression  of  the  article  removed  all  objec- 
tions on  his  part  to  the  project  as  a  whole  and  asked  that  his 
vote  be  recorded  affirmatively  on  each  of  the  previous  articles. 
The  British  protocol  providing  for  the  insertion  of  additional 
subjects  of  compulsory  arbitration  was  adopted  without  obser- 
vation or  vote. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Committee  of  Examination 
adopted  by  a  majority  vote  a  list  of  seven  subjects  which 
mi^t  safely  be  submitted  to  arbitration  without  invoking 
the  reserves  of  independence,  vital  interest  and  honor.  In  the 
oommission  an  eighth  subject  was  added,  namely,  pecuniary 
claims  for  damages  when  the  principle  of  indemnity  is  recog- 
iiized  by  the  parties. 

The  president  of  the  Conference,  M.  de  Nelidow,  proposed 
that  the  Anglo-American  project  should  form  a  separate  con- 
vention, that  is,  that  it  be  not  included  in  the  Convention  of 
1899  in  the  form  of  additional  articles  to  Article  16.  This 
motion  was,  after  discussion,  accepted  without  a  vote. 

The  project  of  the  Committee  of  Examination,  slightly  mod- 
ified by  the  Commission,  was,  in  translated  form,  as  follows; 


Article  16a 


^P    Differences  of  a  legal  nature  and,  primarily,  those  relating 
^lo  the  interpretation  of  treaties  existing  between  two  or  more 
of  the  contracting  nations,  which  may  arise  between  them  in 

Article  16h  of  the  final  project. 
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the  future  and  which  caonot  be  settled  by  diplomatic  meiti&, 
shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  on  condition,  however,  ibji 
they  do  not  involve  the  vital  interests,  independence,  or  hoEor 
of  either  of  the  said  nations,  and  that  they  do  not  affect  the 
interests  of  other  nations  not  concerned  in  the  dispute. 

Article  16b 

It  shall  devolve  upon  each  of  the  Signatory  Powers  to  judp 
whether  the  difference  which  has  arisen  involves  its  vital  \nut- 
eata,  independence,  or  honor,  and,  consequently,  is  of  such  i 
nature  as  to  be  comprised  among  those  which,  according  to 
the  preceding  article,  are  excepted  from  compulsory  arbitrA^oo. 

Article  16c 

The  high  contracting  parties  recognize  that  certain  of  tk 
differences  contemplated  in  Article  16  are  of  a  nature  to  be 
submitted  to  arbitration  without  the  reservations  mentioned 
in  Article  16a. 

Article  16d 

Following  out  this  idea,  they  agree  to  submit  the  foUowiog 
differences  to  arbitration: 

I.     Disputes  concerning  the  interpretation  and  apphcatioo 
of  conventional  stipulations  relative  to  the  following  matters: 

1.  Reciprocal  gratuitous  aid  to  indigent  sick. 

2.  International  protection  of  workingmen. 

3.  Means  of  preventing  collisions  at  sea. 

4.  Weights  and  measures. 

5.  Measurement  of  vessels. 

6.  Wages  and  estates  of  deceased  s^ulors. 

7.  Protection  of  literary  and  artistic  works. 

II.  Pecuniary  claims  on  account  of  injuries,  when  the  prifi- 
ciple  of  indemnity  is  recognized  by  the  parties. 

Article  16e 

The  high  contracting  parties  decide  besides  to  aanex  to  tbt 
present  convention  a  protocol  enumerating: 

1.  The  other  matters  which  appear  to  them  to  be  susceptible 
at  present  of  forming  the  subject  of  an  arbitral  stipulation  with- 
out reserve ; 

2.  The  Powers  which,  on  condition  of  reciprocity,  unde^ 
take  this  engagement  among  themselves  right  now  with  regard 
to  one  or  more  of  these  matters. 

The  protocol  shall  also  specify  the  conditions  under  which 
may  be  added  the  other  matters  recognised  subsequently  » 
capable  of  forming  the  subject  of  arbitral  stipulations  without 
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reserve,  as  weU  as  the  conditions  under  which  the  non-signatory 
Powers  will  be  permitted  to  adhere  to  the  present  agreement.' 


'  Protocol  nfar^d  to  in  ArHde  I6e  of  Vie  British  ProposUion  r^aiing  to 
Cvmpuitory  Arbitration 

Abticus  1 

£mch  Power  iiigniog  the  present  Protocol  accepts  arbitration  writbout 
for  disputes  oonceraiDg  the  interpretation  and  application  of  con- 
lUonal  stipulations  relating  to  those  of  the  matters  enumerated  in  the 
Boskozed  table  which  are  indicated  by  the  letter  A  in  the  column  bearing 
its  fuune.  It  declares  to  contract  this  engagement  with  respect  to  each 
ol  the  other  Signatory  Powers  whose  reoiprooity  in  this  ragwd  is  indicated 
Id  the  same  manner  in  the  table. 

Article  2 

£a£fa  Power  shall  always  have  the  privilege  of  announcing  its  acceptance 
of  the  matters  enumerated  in  the  table  and  for  which  it  has  not  previously 
accepted  arbitration  without  reserve  according  to  the  provisionj)  of  the 
(oraKoing  article.  For  this  purpose  it  tihall  commiiDicatc  with  the  Neth- 
vlaads  Government,  which  shall  announce  the  acceptance  to  the  Inter- 
ff^***>«*«^  Bureau  at  The  Hague,  .\fter  having  inscribed  it  in  the  table 
irfeiiej  to  in  the  foregoing  articlet  the  International  Bureau  shall  at  onco 
ttMncDODieate  certified  copies  of  the  notification  and  of  the  table  thus 
pleted,  to  the  Goverameuts  of  all  the  Signatory  Powers. 

Artzclb  3 


k 


Two  or  more  of  the  Signatory  Powers,  acting  in  common  accord,  may 
badklea  address  the  Netherlands  Government  requesting  it  to  inscribe  in 
tke  table  additional  matters  for  which  they  are  ready  to  accept  arbitration 
witbont  n^erve  in  accordance  with  Article  1. 

The  toecription  of  these  additional  matters  and  the  communication  to 
tlka  GoTcmments  of  the  Signatory  Powers  of  the  notification  a8  well  as 
of  the  eorrected  text  of  the  table,  shall  take  place  in  the  manner  provided 
io  the  foregoing  article- 

Abticlz  4 

ttonoigDatory  Powers  shall  be  permitted  to  adhere  to  the  present 
pratoBol  by  notifying  the  Netherlands  Government  of  the  matters  in- 
Mribed  in  the  table  for  which  they  are  ready  to  accept  arbitration  without 
in  accordance  with  Article  1. — La  Dotxi^me  Conference  Intcma- 
de  la  Paix.  1907,  Vol.  II,  Plenary  Session,  First  Commission,  6th 
Oetober  6.  1907. 
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Article  16f 


If  all  the  nations  signing  one  of  the  conventiona  referred  to 
in  Articles  16c  and  16d  are  parties  to  a  dispute  concerning  ibe 
interpretation  of  the  convention,  the  arbitral  award  shall  have 
the  same  weight  as  the  convention  itself  and  shall  be  Ukevis 
observed. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  dispute  arises  only  between  certWB 
ones  of  the  Signatory  Nations,  the  parties  at  variance  sh^ 
notify  in  due  time  the  Signatory  Powers,  which  shall  be  entitled 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  award  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Signatory  Nation 
which  have  not  taken  part  in  the  proceedings.  If  the  latter 
declare  unanimously  in  favor  of  accepting  the  interpretatioa 
of  the  point  in  dispute  as  given  in  the  award,  this  interpretatiot 
shall  be  binding  on  all  and  shall  have  the  same  force  as  the  poo- 
vention  itself.  In  the  contrary  case,  the  award  shall  h»vt 
force  only  as  between  the  parties  at  variance,  or  as  regards 
the  Powers  which  shall  formally  accept  the  declsioa  of  the 
arbitrators. 

Article  16g 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  recording  adhesions  to  the 
principle  established  by  the  award  in  the  case  contemplated 
in  paragraph  3  of  the  preceding  article,  shall  be  as  follows: 

In  case  of  a  convention  estabUshing  a  Union  with  a  speciil 
bureau,  the  parties  which  have  taken  part  in  the  suit  shall 
transmit  the  text  of  the  award  to  the  special  bureau  through  the 
medium  of  the  nation  in  whose  territory  the  bureau  is  located. 
The  bureau  shall  word  the  text  of  the  article  of  the  convention 
in  conformity  with  the  award,  and  shall  communicate  it  through 
the  same  channel  to  the  Signatory  Powers  which  have  not  taken 
part  in  the  suit.  If  the  latter  unanimously  accept  the  text  of 
the  article,  the  bureau  shall  draw  up  a  record  of  such  acceptance, 
of  which  a  certified  copy  shall  be  transmitted  to  all  the  Signa- 
tory Nations. 

If  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  convention  establishing  a  Union 
with  a  special  bureau,  the  said  functions  of  the  special  bureau 
shall  be  performed,  in  this  respect,  by  the  International  Bureau 
of  The  Hague  through  the  medium  of  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands. 

It  is  strictly  understood  that  the  present  provision  in  no  wi« 
affects  arbitration  clauses  already  contained  in  existing  treatiafc 

Article  16h 

In  each  particular  case  the  Signatory  Powers  shall  conclude 
a  special  act  (agreement  to  arbitrate)  in  conformity  with  the 
respective  constitutions  or  laws  of  the  Signatory  Powers,  deter- 
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ining  clearly  the  object  of  the  litigation,  the  extent  of  the 
;»  of  the  Arbitrators,  the  procedure,  and  the  periods  to 
observed  as  far  as  the  constitution  of  the  arbitral  court  is 
leemed. 

Article  16i 

li  18  understood  that  provisions  regarding  arbitration  which 
tpear  in  treaties  already  concluded  or  to  be  concluded  shall 
lain  m  force. 

Article  16  k 

The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  as  soon  as  possible. 
j         The  ratifications  shall  be  deposited  at  The  Hague. 

The  ratification  of  each  Signatory  Power  shall  specify  the 
I  cases  enumerated  in  Article  16d  in  which  the  ratifying  Power 
I  dosa  not  avail  itself  of  the  provisions  of  Article  16a. 
^^  A  re<?ord  of  each  ratification  shall  be  drawn  up,  of  which  a 
^^ertified  copy  shall  be  sent  through  diplomatic  channels  to  all 
^H^e  Powers  which  were  represented  at  the  International  Peace 
HConference  at  The  Hague. 

"     A  Signatory  Power  may,  at  any  time,  deposit  new  ratifica- 
_tioas  comprising  additional  cases  included  in  Article  16d. 

Article  161 

Elscb  of  the  Signatorj'  Powers  shall  have  the  power  to  de- 

»uncse  the  convention.     This  denunciation  may  be  made  either 

such  a  way  as  to  imply  the  total  withdrawal  of  the  denounc- 
Power  from  the  convention,  or  so  aa  to  take  effect  only  with 

Bpect  to  a  Power  designated  by  the  denouncing  Power. 

This  denunciation  may  likewise  be  made  with  regard  to  one 
or  more  of  the  cases  enumerated  in  Article  16d  or  in  the  protocol 
referred  to  in  Article  16e. 

The  convention  shall  continue  to  exist  so  long  as  it  is  not 
renounced. 

A  denunciation,  whether  general  or  with  respect  to  a  partic- 
ular Power,  shall  not  take  effect  until  six  months  after  notice 
thereof  has  been  given  in  writing  to  The  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment and  communicated  immediately  by  the  latter  to  all  the 
oiber  contracting  Powers. 

The  vote  upon  the  adoption  of  the  project  is  interesting 
AS  fibowing  that  32  delegations  expressed  themselves  in 
favor  of  it,  that  only  9  opposed  it,  and  that  3  abstained 
from  voting  in  favor  of  or  against  it.  The  countries  voting 
in  favor  of  the  convention  were  United  States  of  America, 
Ajgentine  Republic.  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Cbile,  China,  Colombia, 
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Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Spain,  France. 
Great  Britain,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Norway. 
Panama,  Paraguay,  The  Netherlands,  Peru,  Persia,  Portugal, 
Russia,  Salvador,  Servia,  Siam,  Sweden,  Uruguay,  and  Ven^ 
zuela.  The  nine  against  were:  Germany,  Austria-Hungaiy, 
Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Montenegro,  Rou mania,  SwitKT- 
land,  and  Turkey;  and  the  three  abstentions  were  Italy, 
Japan  and  Luxembourg. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  Anglo-American  project  for  a 
treaty  of  compulsory  arbitration  was  adopted  in  its  entirety 
by  the  large  majority  of  the  Conference,  nanaely,  32  vote* 
for,  9  against,  and  3  abstentions.  It  may  be  asked  why 
the  convention  elaborated  after  weeks,  indeed  monthsy  of 
reflection,  and  approved  by  a  substantial  majority  of  the  oom- 
mission,  does  not  appear  among  the  conventions  enumerated 
in  the  Final  Act?  The  answer  is  that  the  minority  opposed  W 
the  convention  insisted  on  the  so-called  unanimity  or  quaa- 
unanimity  rule  obtaining  in  diplomatic  conferences,  so  that 
the  unwillingness  of  the  few  prevented  the  wish  of  the  many. 

As  M.  Bourgeois  aptly  said:  "  We  are  here  to  unite,  not 
to  be  counted, "and,  as  it  was  evident  that  the  project  before 
the  commission  could  not  secure  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  delegations  present,  M.  de  Martens,  in  a  broad-minded 
spirit  of  conciliation,  introduced  a  project  which  he  hoped 
might  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  nations  assembled. 

In  introducing  the  resolution,  M.  de  Martens  stated  that  be 
desired  to  place  before  the  committee  a  statement  of  the  actual 
situation  regarding  obligatory  arbitration ;  that  it  was  r^ret- 
table  that  no  decision  could  be  had  upon  a  question  wbeic 
neither  independence,  honor  nor  vital  interests  was  concerned; 
that  he  hoped  to  present  some  common  ground  of  agreement 
by  offering  an  article  to  replace  the  Anglo-American  project, 
which  could  not  be  accepted  imanimously,  the  new  article  to 
state  not  merely  the  failure  of  the  Conference  to  arrive  at  a 
general  agreement,  but  also  the  right  of  the  majority  to  con- 
clude a  separate  agreement  if  it  desired. 
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Article  XVII 

Because  of  the  great  difficulty  of  determining  the  extent  and 
conditions  under  which  recourse  to  obligatory  arbitration  might 
be  recognized  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Powers  and  in  a  uni- 
versal treaty,  the  contracting  Powers  limit  themselves  to  stating 
in  the  Additional  Act,  annexed  to  the  present  convention,  the 
cases  worthy  of  being  taken  into  consideration  according  to 
the  free  judgment  of  the  respective  governments.  This  Addi- 
tional Act  shall  only  be  obligatory  upon  the  Powers  which  siga 
or  adhere  to  it. 

M.  de  Martens  felt  that  such  an  article  would  not  only  show 
the  exact  status  of  the  question,  but  at  one  and  the  same  time 
indicate  that  some  Powers  were  agreed  upon  a  project  of  oblig- 
atory arbitration.  The  Additional  Act  referred  to  in  the  last 
BentCDce  of  Article  XVIT  was  as  follows: 


Considering  that  Article  16  (38)  of  the  Convention  of  1899 
for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes  asserts  the 
agreement  of  the  signatory  Powers  to  that  act  that  in  legal 
questions,  and  especially  in  questions  concerning  the  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  international  conventions,  arbitration 
is  recognized  as  the  most  efficacious  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  equitable  means  of  regulating  disputes  which  have  not 
been  settled  by  diplomatic  means; 

Considering  that  in  legal  questions  which,  according  to  the 
free  judgment  of  the  contracting  Powers,  do  not  concern  their 
vital  interests,  independence  or  honor,  arbitration  should  be 
onsidered  obligatory; 

Considering  the  usefulness  of  indicating  henceforth  the 
in  which  the  above  mentioned  reserves  are  not  allowed; 

The  signatory  Powers  of  this  Additional  Act  have  agreed 
oa  the  following  provisions: 


» 


ARTICI.E  1 

In  this  order  of  ideas,  they  agree  to  submit  to  arbitration 
without  reserve  the  following  matters:    a,  b,  c,  d,  etc. 

Article  2 


The  signatory  Powers  bind  themselves  to  ratify  this  Addi- 
^tional  Act  before  January  1,  1909,  and  in  the  instrument  of 
^■ratification,  to  indicate  precisely  the  cases  of  disputes  for  which 
Hshey  accept  compulsory  arbitration. 

"    In  adopting  this  project,  M.  de  Martens  believed  that  the 
Ference  would  more  nearly  approach  the  desired  goal,  not 


by  modifying  the  position  of  either  party,  but  by  stating  ii 
The  American  delegation  explained  that  the  United  St&ta 
could  not  accept  the  Russian  project  because  it  did  not  contain 
the  first  two  articles  of  the  Anglo-American  proposition.  Our 
delegation  wished  to  see  established  the  principle  of  arbitratiori 
of  legal  questions  and  only  consented  to  the  enumeratioo 
of  specific  objects  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  impossible  to  secure 
a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  if  specific  cases  were  omitUd. 
in  which  the  reserves  of  the  first  two  articles  of  the  .Vmeric&n 
proposition  were  to  be  renounced.  The  Russian  propositioii 
would  have  obliged  the  nations  to  arbitrate  the  specified  casee^ 
but  would  not  have  bound  them  to  arbitrate  generally-  The 
proposition  sacrificed  arbitration  in  general  to  compulsory 
arbitration  of  certain  specified  cases  of  no  vital  importance. 
The  American  delegation,  however,  would  have  supported,  as 
a  compromise,  M.  de  Martens'  proposition,  reserving  the  right 
of  the  Senate  to  approve  and  ratify  the  objects  specified  in 
the  list,  but  as  the  minority,  praticularly  Germany  and 
tria-Hungary,  was  likely  to  oppose  M.  de  Martens'  pro 
tion  as  strenuously  as  it  opposed  the  Anglo-American  coovesn' 
tion,  it  seemed  inadvisable  to  renounce  a  convention  already 
voted,  and  by  an  affirmative  vote  in  favor  of  the  Russian  pro- 
position to  prolong  a  discussion  certain  to  result  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Inasmuch  as  M.de  Martens  had  presented  his  proposition  in 
the  hope  that  it  might  be  unanimously  accepted,  he  withdre* 
it  immediately  upon  the  announcement  of  the  vote  (31  foft 
5  against,  and  8  abstentions).  The  commission  thereupon 
passed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  resolu- 
tion, which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  received  a  majority; 
in  the  Committee  of  Examination  and  was  reported  to  t 
commission  for  its  ultimate  adoption  in  case  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican convention  should  be  rejected.' 

The  resolution  was  opposed  by  Sir  Edward  Fry,  who  said 

>  La  Deuxi^me  ConMrencc  Internationale  de  ta  Paix,  1907,  AoIm  et  VtMr. 
mente  Vol.  I,  pp.  546-546. 

'  For  the  t«xt  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  revolution,  see  anU,  pp.  342- 
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that  the  Austro-Hungarian  proposition  was  based  upon  the 
hope  that  it  would  satisfy  everybody. 

We  have  recently  voted  by  a  very  large  majority  the  Anglo- 
American  declaration.  M.  de  Merey's  proposition  today  is 
to  deprive  us  of  the  results  of  this  vote,  to  eliminate  the  list  and 
to  remit  to  future  consideration  the  question  of  compulsory 
arbitration.  I  believe  if  we  vote  today  the  resolution  of  M.  de 
Werey  we  shall  contradict  ourselves.  The  vote  of  the  Anglo- 
American  proposition  shows  that  there  are  nations  which  believe 
that  they  have  sufficiently  studied  the  question  in  order  to 
conclude  at  the  present  moment  a  general  treaty.  Why  remit 
them  to  future  study?' 

Mr.  Choate  opposed  the  Austro-Hungarian  resolution  with 
j;reAt  force  and  reason  in  an  elaborate  argument,  from  which 
the  following  paragraphs  are  taken: 

After  having  discussed  for  three  months  the  subject  which 
occupies  our  attention  today,  the  commission  has  expressed 
itfl  will  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  31  votes  against  5  to 
8 — a  majority  of  4  or  more  to  one— and  has  thereby  declared 
emphatically  in  favor  of  obligatory  arbitration.     It  has  voted 

rn  an  entire  series  of  articles,  separately  and  all  together  and 
8&me  majority  has  stood  steadfastly  by  its  decision.  The 
miDority  has  been  so  feeble  that  one  could  almost  count  its 
number  upon  the  fingers  of  a  single  hand,  and  now  it  is  proposed 
to  annul  ever^'thing  that  we  have  done  in  the  last  three  months, 
and  it  is  said  by  the  distinguished  First  Delegate  of  Austria 
that  there  is  no  alternative,  that  either  we  must  accept  the  rule 
of  absolute  unanimity  or  the  proposition  which  he  has  presented, 
which  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  clearly  manifested  will  of 
the  commission^  and  is  a  fearful  step  backward  from  that  which 
that  will  has  so  strongly  expressed. 

What  conclusion  would  have  to  be  drawn  if  we  should  accept 
the  proposition  of  M.  de  Merey?  Why,  that  a  single  member 
of  the  Conference  can  prevent  it  from  doing  anything,  and  can 
nullify  that  which  all  the  rest  have  succeeded  in  doing  up  to 
the  present  time 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  proposition,  can  it  possibly  stand? 
Can  five  votes  nullify  the  will  of  the  thirty-one?  That  is  not 
poBsible.  Such  a  proposition  cannot  be  sustained.  By  this 
decisive  vote  we  have  accepted  the  principle  that  we  would 
submit  to  obligatory  arbitration  cases  of  a  juridical  order  and 
especially  those  arising  upon  the  interpretation  of  treaties.     We 

^Lm  Deuziime  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  U, 
JlflOAry  Qfdnn    First  Commiaaion,  9th  Seeaion,  October  10,  1907. 
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have  agreed,  also,  that  the  treaty  should  not  apply  in  cane 
where  national  honor  or  the  vital  interests  of  either  party  were 
involved,  and  that  each  Power  should  have  itself  the  right  to 
determine  for  itself  whether  such  was  the  case.  We  have  fm- 
thcr,  voted  a  list  of  cases  in  which  arbitration  should  be  obliga- 
tory, waiving  the  honor  clause,  and  finally  we  have  agreed  to 
the  protocol  proposed  by  the  Delegation  of  Great  Britain,  which 
would  enable  subsequent  subjects  to  be  added  f^  the  list.  There 
only  remain  some  details  for  us  to  determine. 

Now,  behold,  M.  de  Merey  comes  forward  with  his  propo- 
sition which  is  directly  contrary  to  all  this,  which  nullifies  it  all, 
which  undoes  all  that  we  have  been  doing  since  we  first  took 
up  the  project  for  consideration;  and  we  are  told  that  we  must 
accept  his  proposition  or  nothing.  He  would  have  us  remit 
to  the  Powers  for  further  study  a  proposition  on  which  we  are 
all  agreed.  Surely,  we  have  not  come  here  for  any  such  trivial 
purpose.  We  have  come  at  the  behest  of  our  governments  and 
the  general  call  of  the  nations,  to  establish  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion. It  has  not  been  our  purpose  to  labor  during  three  moDths 
to  accomplish  that  end.  and  to  annul  it  all  at  last  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  five  dissenting  Powers  and  destroy  at  one  blow  the  result 
of  all  our  work.  And  will  the  Governments  succeed  any  better 
than  we?  Will  they  succeed  as  well  as  we?  Have  we  not 
reached  that  approximate  unanimity  which  justifies  the  carria^ 
of  this  proposition  one  step  further,  andsubmitting  it  to  the  final 
decision  of  the  Conference?    .... 

Let  us  then,  gentlemen,  put  to  the  vote  of  this  Conference 
the  proposition  of  the  honorable  delegate  of  Austria-Hunganf, 
and  let  us  see  here  whether  those  who  thus  far  have  constituted 
this  great  majority,  on  the  one  hand,  wish  to  support  their  own 
action,  or,  on  the  other  to  accept  the  remarkable  proposition 
of  M.  de  Merey  which  utterly  nulUfies  it.  Let  us  occupy  our- 
selves with  that  which  is  our  own  business  and  leave  to  the  Con- 
ference the  duty  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  which  has  here 
been  raised. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  eminent  President  of  the  Confereoee 
that  my  proposition  would  impose  the  will  of  the  majority  upon 
the  minority.  That,  gentlemen,  is  a  clear  misapprehension. 
I  made  no  such  claim.  The  claim  is  that  when  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Conference  desire  to  establish  the  agreement  for 
obligatory  arbitration  for  those  who  will  to  enter  in,  and  those 
who  will  not  to'stay  out,  they  have  the  rightjto  do  so,  andtodo 
it  under  what  M.  Martens  has  so  well  described  as*'Iedrapeaude 
iaConf^rence."  Butthecontraryproposition.  which  M.deMerey 
and  others  have  advocated,  subjects  not  a  great  majority  only, 
but  the  entire  Conference  but  one,  to  the  dominating  and  de- 
structive will  of  that  single  one.  Certainly  there  is  neither 
justice,  nor  reason,  nor  common-sense  in  a  proposition  that 
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will   bring  about  such  an    iniquitous  result,  and  render  any 
decuuve  action  on  any  important  question    absolutely  impoe- 


f      After  much  discussion,  M.  de  Merey's  resolution  was  put  to 
▼ole  and  rejected  by  34  against,  to  14  for,  and  6  abstentions. 

7.    Declaration  in  Favor  of  Compulsory  Arbitration 

At  the  announcement  of  this  vote.  Count  Tomielli  took 
oocaaion  to  exercise  the  right  he  had  reserved  to  present  a 
moJution  to  the  consideration  of  the  commission  in  the  event 
that  the  Anglo-American  proposition  should  not  receive  the 
unanimous  or  quasi-unanimous  approval.  He  spoke  as  fol- 
kwa: 

In  the  first  part  of  September  I  had  the  honor  to  ask  in 
Committee  A  that  a  propasition  presented  by  the  Italian  dele- 
gation upon  the  subject  of  obligatory  arbitration  should  be 
postponed  until  the  time  when  the  commission  should  have 
(NMBsed  upon  all  the  other  propositions  which  might  bepresented. 

The  result  of  the  last  ballots  convinces  me  that  it  would 
be  an  indiscretion  to  continue  further  the  search  for  formuke 
which  could  have  no  chance  of  reuniting  the  votes.  Under 
ibeoe  conditions  I  abandon  the  proposition  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  announce. 

1  waa  convinced  that  after  the  intense  work  of  judicial  analy- 
M  and  profound  criticism  of  the  texts  which  ha»  permitted  us 
to  improve  and  complete  very  seriously  and  to  a  large  extent 
the  work  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes, 
our  spirits  are  no  longer  prepared  to  renounce  the  objections 
which  ever}'  new  formula  must  meet. 

It  is  not  the  time  for  great  speeches. 

There  are,  however,  certain  necessary  statements. 

I  shall  sum  them  up  in  three  points. 

The  first — the  most  important — is  that  the  Conference  of 
1907  has  been  unanimous  in  recognizing  the  principle  of  oblig- 
•tosy  arbitration. 

The  second  consists  in  affirming  without  contradiction,  that 

the  great  field  of  international  relations  forming  the  subject 
of  the* law  of  conventions  between  States,  there  are  some  without 
doubt  which  may  be  the  subject  of  obligatory  arbitration. 

^1    ■  L*  Deuziftme  Conf6renc«  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  Vol.  II,  Plenary 
HhHioB,  Pint  Coaunianoo,  9tb  Seauon,  October  10,  1907. 
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The  third  statement  for  which  I  invoke  your  unanlmoui 
consent,  is  this:  Ail  the  States  in  the  world  have  worked  ben 
together  for  four  months  upon  difficult,  sometimes  delicate, 
questions,  learning  not  only  to  know  one  another  better,  but 
also  to  respect  and  love  one  another  more. 

The  general  spirit  which  has  come  from  the  contact  of  ftfi 
these  forces  working  together  is  a  very  high  one.  It  is  a  com- 
manding spectacle  and  an  undeniable  result.  The  differenoo 
of  opinion  between  us  have  never  passed  the  limit  of  judicial 
controversies  and  questions  of  detail. 

Let  us  wisely  stop  there.  We  have  run  a  good  course- 
Let  us  be  content  with  the  work  accomplished.  Give  it  time 
to  bring  forth  fruit. 

If  looking  behind  us,  one  of  us  feels  some  regret  at  seeing 
certain  incomplete  works,  on  turning  our  eyes  to  the  future, 
we  are  all  filled  with  confidence,  no  thought  of  diBCouragemeot 
invades  oiu*  souls.'  * 

Baron  Marschall  and  M.  de  Merey  declared  that  their  delega- 
tions would  support  the  resolution,  and  the  president  of  the 
commission,  Mr.  Bourgeois,  likewise  associated  himself  "with 
the  Doblo  words  pronounced  by  Count  TomielU/'  statingthtt 
they  gave  him  occasion  to  reaffirm  the  points  upon  which  s 
unanimous  accord  has  been  reached :  first,  the  principle  of  oblig- 
atory arbitration,  which  failed  in  1899,  has  received  the  unani- 
mous approval  in  1907;  second,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that 
certain  matters,  notably  those  which  relate  to  the  interprtta- 
tion  of  treaties,  are  susceptible  to  obligatory  arbitration  wthout 
any  restriction;  third,  those  who  seem  to  differ  upon  the  time 
when  the  engagement  should  be  entered  into  regarding  such 
matters  are  only  separated  by  a  question  of  delay  and  not  bys 
question  of  principle.  These  three  points,  he  said,  "I  have  en- 
deavored to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  commission  and  in  the 
name  of  the  com^nission,  I  thank  Count  Tomielli  for  having 
confirmed  them.'*=  M.  Bourgeois,  thereupon  suggested  the 
appointment  of  representatives  of  the  various  views  in  order 
to  find  a  formula  which  would  adequately  express  the  unani- 


*  La  Deuxi^me  Conference  de  la  Paix,  Actes  et  Documents,  1907,  Vol.  I. 
pp.  649-550. 

>La  Deuxi6xne  Coofdrencc  iDteroationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  PleoaiT' Sc*> 
sioD,  Vol.  II.  Pint  CommiMion,  9th  Session,  October  ID,  1007. 
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mouB  agreement.  M.  de  Nelidow  proposed  the  formation  of  a 
similar  committee  whose  members  should  be  chosen  from 
among  the  representatives  of  the  two  opinions  dividing  the 
Cbnference,  which  committee  would  find  an  acceptable  for- 
mula. 

The  resolution  was  reported  in  the  tenth  plenary  session  of 
the  &fst  commission,  held  October  11,  1907.  The  text  is  as 
followB: 

The  Commission,  conforming  to  the  spirit  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  concession  which  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  has  resolved  to  present  to  the  Conference  the  follow- 
ing declaration  which,  while  reserving  to  each  of  the  States 
represented  the  benefit  of  these  votes^  permits  them  all  to  affirm 
the  principles  which  they  consider  unanimously  recognized: 

The  commission  is  unanimous, 

1.  In  recognizing  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration; 

2.  In  declaring  that  certain  differences,  and  notably  those 
relating  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  provisions  of 

temational  conventions,  are  susceptible  of  being  submitted 
obligatory  arbitration  without  any  restriction. 
It  is  unanimous  finally  in  proclaiming  that  although  it  has 
t  yet  been  found  feasible  to  conclude  a  convention  in  this 
,  nevertheless  the  divergences  of  opinion  which  have  come 
li^t  have  not  exceeded  the  bounds  of  judicial  controversy, 
d  that,  by  working  together  here  during  the  past  four  months 
the  countries  of  the  world  have  learned  not  only  to  under- 
each  other  and  to  come  together  more  closely,  but  have 
able  to  put  forth  in  the  course  of  this  long  collaboration 
high  sentiment  for  the  common  good  of  humanity.* 


After  various  expressions  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  Mr, 
tie  declared  the  solx^r  and  measured  view  of  the  delega- 
of  the  United  States: 

Before  the  vote  is  taken  upon  the  proposition  which  is  now 
fore  the  commission,  I  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Delegation 

of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  make  a  brief  statement. 
The   principles  which  have  guided  our   action  in  the  past 

jn  the  Conference  and  will  control  it  in  the  vote  upon  the  present 
ition,  are  aa  follows: 


Deuxitoie  Conference  Internatiooale  de  U  Paix,  Actes  et  Documents, 
I  Vol.  I,  p.  Ml. 
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The  immediate  results  of  the  present  Conference  must  b» 
limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  field  which  the  more  sangume  hut 
hoped  to  see  covered,  but  each  successive  Conference  will  m&ls 
the  positions  reached  in  the  preceding  Conference  its  poinlof 
departure,  and  will  bring  to  the  consideration  of  further  ad- 
vances towards  international  agreement  opinions  affected  by  the 
acceptance  and  application  of  the  previous  agreements.  Eacfa 
Conference  will  inevitably  make  further  progress  and  by  suc- 
cessive steps  results  may  be  accomplished  which  have  formerly 
appeared  impossible. 

We  have  kept  always  in  mind  the  promotion  of  this  ooo- 
tinuous  process  through  which  the  progressive  developnseoi 
of  international  justice  and  peace  may  be  carried  on,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  regard  the  work  of  this  Second  Conference  no( 
merely  with  reference  to  the  definite  results  to  be  reached  here, 
but  also  with  reference  to  the  foundations  to  be  laid  for  further 
results  in  future  Conferences,  It  may  well  be  that  among  the 
most  valuable  services  rendered  to  civilization  by  this  Second 
Conference  will  be  found  the  progress  made  in  matters  upon 
which  the  Delegates  may  reach  no  definite  agreement. 

We  have  carried  the  process  of  discussion  upon  the  projet 
which  we  introduced  and  have  advocated,  and  on  which  lint 
commission  has  voted,  as  far  as  our  instructions  permit,  which 
are  to  the  effect  that  after  reasonable  discussion,  if  no  agree- 
ment is  reached,  it  Is  better  to  lay  the  subject  aside  or  refer  it 
to  some  future  Conference  in  the  hope  that  intermediate  ooft- 
eiderations  may  dispose  of  the  objections. 

After  three  months  of  earnest  consideration  and  disciaoon 
the  commission  reached,  before  the  introduction  of  the  preaeat 
proposition,  by  a  majority  of  4  to  1  of  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Conference,  the  adoption  of  our  projet  for  carryinf 
the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration  into  concrete  and  prw- 
tical  effect,  by  an  agreement  proposed  to  be  entered  into  be 
tween  nations  who  supported  the  projet,  leaving  it  open  for  the 
rest  to  diswsent  or  to  adhere  as  they  might  afterwards  be  advised- 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  the  legitimate  sequence  of  that 
action  that  the  projet  should  be  carried  before  the  Conferenoi 
and  find  its  place  in  its  final  act.  We  therefore  regard  the  pres- 
ent resolution  as  a  very  decided  and  serious  retreat  from  the 
advanced  position  in  favor  of  obligatory  arbitration  which  the 
commission  has  already  reached,  and  one  which  in  our  judgmeot 
cannot  but  seriously  retard  and  imperil  the  progress  of  the 
cause  of  arbitration  in  general.  We  therefore  cannot  conscien- 
tiously, without  an  abandonment  on  our  part  of  the  priuciplei 
for  whose  practical  application  we  have  so  long  contenaed. 
vote  for  the  resolution  now  under  consideration.  Not  because 
we  do  not  favor  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration,  for  it 
is  that  for  which  we  have  been  from  the  beginning  contendifi^ 
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mt  because  it  is  practically  an  abandonment  by  the  commission 
tf  the  advanced  position  which,  by  such  a  decisive  vote,  it  had 

ab^ady  reached,  and  I  am  therefore  instructed  by  the  Delega- 

iJkion  to  abstain  on  the  present  vote.* 

The  opposite  view  was  expressed  by  Sir  Edward  Fry,  who 
as  joint  author  of  the  Anglo-American  project,  spoke  with  pecu- 
liar authority.     He  said: 

I  regret  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  the  project  will 
not  be  presented  to  the  Conference.  I  regret,  equally,  that 
the  United  States  feels  that  it  is  not  able  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
declaration  presented  to  us.  I  regard  this  declaration  as  & 
solemn  acknowledgment  of  the  progress  already  accomplished 
by  the  First  Commission  and  not  as  an  abandonment  of  its 
results.' 

M,  de  Nelidow  stated: 

If  I  speak  it  is  not  to  continue  the  discussion,  but  in  this 
very  moment  the  success  of  the  Conference  is  at  stake.  t  is 
unfortunately  evident  that  it  has  not  been  able  and  was  never 
able  to  establish  by  a  unanimous  vote  the  desi/e  of  the  great 
majority,  but  we  must  finish  and  we  can  only  finish  by  recip- 
rocal concessions.  I  therefore  appeal  to  your  good-will  in  order 
that  it  may  not  be  said  that  we  were  incapable  of  reaching 
unanimity  upon  this  important  subject  of  our  deliberations.' 

The  declaration  was  thereupon  put  to  vote  and  was  unani- 
mously accepted  with  four  abstentions:  United  States,  Haiti, 
Japan,  and  Turkey,'     The  result  was  received  with  great  and 

intinued  applause,  for  it  seemed  to  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
'ferencc  that  something  had  indeed  been  accomplished,  even 
although  the  Anglo-.'^erican  convention  was  buried  from  the 
sight  of  man. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  resolution  gave  rise  to  a  keen  and, 
one  might  say,  acrimonious  discussion  as  to  whether  the  propo- 
rtion voted  by  a  large  and  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
lonference  should  be  included  in  the  Final  Act  as  the  act  of  the 

*  La  Deuxi^me  Conf^rcncG  IntemBttonatc  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  II,  Plenary 
First  C^omruiiwiun.  lUth  SessioD,  October  10,  1907. 

tbid..  10th  S»jiion«  October  10,  1907 
■  Ibid^  lOth  Siamoa.  October  11.  1907. 

•  IbM.,  1 0th  ScKion,  October  10,  1907. 
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Conference,  or  whether  the  opposition  of  the  few  recalcitrMt 
delegates  could  prevent  the  inclusion  of  a  project  in  the  Final 
Act.    The  opponents  of  arbitration  insisted  that  the  majority 
was  not  free  in  the  Conference  to  force  the  will  of  the  majority 
upon  the  minority,  that  it  was  a  diplomatic  conference  not  % 
parliament.     Mr,  Choate  insisted  that  the  majority  did  not 
seek  to  force  anything  upon  the  minority,  but  that  the  Ina/o^ 
ity  wished  to  conclude  a  convention  to  bind  those  who  vot<d 
for  it,  and  to  leave  the  question  of  ultimate  adherence  to  this 
convention  open  to  those  who  opposed  it  at  present,    itr 
Choate  further  insisted  that  the  minority  should  not  impose 
its  wish   upon  the  majority,  and  the   simple  question  w$s 
whether  a  desire  of  one  may  prevent  the  expressed  wish  of  all. 
Mr.  Choate  then  recalk^d  the  precedents  of  1899  in  which  the 
declaration  forbidtling  the  use  of  dum-dum  bullets  was  included 
in  the  Final  Act,  although  Great  Britain  and  the  United  SUt« 
voted  against  it,  and  he  referred  to  the  action  of  the  preaeiit 
Conference  in  adopting  the  prize  court  convention  ag&inrt 
the  negative  vote  of  Brazil.    It  should  be  said,  howevw, 
that  none  of  these  Powers  objected  to  the  negotiation  and  inser- 
tion of  the  various  projects  in  the  Final  Act,  whereas  the 
present  minority  did.    M.  dc  Martens  and  Baron  MarschaD 
declared   that   the    principle   of   unanimity   is   essential  to 
international    conferences.     For  example,    Baron    MarschaD 
declared  that  his  delegation,  in  conformity  with  the  admitted 
usage  in  international  conferences,  could  not  accept  the  prin- 
ciple announced  by  the  first  delegate  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America,  that  the  majority  decides  and  the  minority  ought  to 
yield;   concluding   with  the  statement  "that   this  principle 
would  endanger  all  international  conferences.** 

The  Conference  took  no  action  upon  this  grave  and  delicate 
question,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  large,  even  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  was  in  favor  of  the  requirement  of  unanimity  in 
important  matters. 

Deliberations  extending  over  a  period  of  three  months 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  a  definite,  careiuDy-conaidered  proj- 
ect for  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration.     It  CAn  not  be  said, 
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however,  that  the  time  was  wasted.  The  deliberations  of  the 
First  Commission,  of  the  Clommittee  of  Examination,  and  of 
the  Commission  in  Plenaiy  Session,  will  be  of  great  value 
to  any  subsequent  Conference,  or  indeed  in  any  subsequent 
consideration  of  the  subject,  and,  although  the  convention 
&iled  of  adoption,  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration 
was  unanimously  admitted.  It  is,  therefore,  improbable  that 
any  nation  or  collection  of  nations  will  hereafter  hold  a  brief 
against  compulsory  arlntration. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  CONVENTION  RESPECTING  THE  LIMITATION 
OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  FORCE  IN  TEE 
RECOVERY    OF  CONTRACT   DEBTS* 

The  failure  to  negotiate  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  in 
which  nations  pledged  themselves  in  advance  to  arbitrate, 
subject  to  the  reserves  of  independence,  vital  interests  and 
honor,  legal  questions  and  controversies  arising  out  of  the 
interpretation  of  treaties  and  conventions  seemed  to  many 
within  and  most  without  the  (inference  a  setback  to  the  cause 
of  arbitration.  The  refusal  of  a  handful  of  States  to  pledge 
themselves  to  arbitrate  without  reserve  certain  speci6ed 
cases  in  which  independence,  vital  interests  and  honor  could 
not  be  involved,  seemed  not  merely  a  setback  but  an  indica- 
tion that  compulsory  arbitration  of  unimportant,  not  to  say 
insignificant,  questions  is  impossible  or  inexpedient  in  the 
present  status  of  international  development.  The  declara- 
tion in  favor  of  obligatory  arbitration,  the  statement  that 
legal  questions  and  controversies  arising  out  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  treaties  and  conventions  might  be  arbitrated  without 
reserve,  was  looked  upon  as  the  acceptance  of  a  principle 

^The  reader  is  referred  to  the  followiiig  articles  on  the  subject  of  Ibe 
forcible  collection  of  contract  debts:  George  Winfield  Scoti'n  Inteh 
national  Law  and  the  Drago  Doctrine,  North  American  Review,  October 
(1906),  pp.  C02-610;  George  Winfield  Soott'a  Hague  Convention  Rflstnot- 
ing  the  Use  of  Force  to  Recover  Contract  Claims,  American  Journal  of 
International  Law  (1908),  Vol.  11,  pp.  78-94;  Amos  S.  Her^hey's  Caiw 
and  Drago  Doctrines,  ibid.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  26-45;  Crammond  Kennedy's  b 
the  Forcible  Collection  of  Contract  Debts  in  the  Interest  of  Intematiofttl 
Juslice  and  Peace,  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Intenutional 
Law  (1907),  pp.  100-124;  Luis  M.  Drago's  State  Loans  in  their  Relation 
to  International  Policy,  American  Journal  of  International  Law  (1007). 
Vol.  L  pp.  B92-726. 

See  a£ao  Moulin's  La  Doctrine  de  Dngo  (1908). 
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with  a  distinct  understanding  that  it  be  not  put  into  practice. 
Yet  the  powers  represented  at  the  Conference  bound  them- 
selves to  arbitrate  controversies  arising  out  of  contract  debts, 
and  specifically  renounced  the  use  of  force,  provided  the  debtor 
State  agree  to  arbitrate  the  question  in  controversy,  should 
actually  arbitrate  it  and  give  effect  to  the  award  of  the  Court 
of  Arbitration.    It  b  impossible  to  overestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  convention,  because  in  its  very  introductory 
phrase  the  powers  recognize  that  arbitration  is  a  substitute 
for  force;  that,  if  arbitration  be  had,  force  is  unnecessary  and 
therefore  is  specifically  renounced  by  the  convention.    This 
declaration,  therefore,  shows  that  arbitration  is,  as  its  parti- 
sans have  always  maintained,  an  instrument  of  peace,  and  in 
adopting  and  proclaiming  the  principle  the  Conference,  how- 
ler unconsciously,  took  a  concrete  step  toward  disarmament. 
In  the  next  place,  the  convention  not  merely  recognizes 
arbitration  as  the  most  efficacious  and  equitable  means  of 
adjusting  a  controversy  which  diplomacy  has  failed  to  settle, 
but  the  powers  agree  m  advance  to  resort  to  arbitration  in 
the  first  instance  instead  of  force,  thereby  accepting  in  con- 
ventional form  the  duty  to  arbitrate  controversies  of  the 
specified  nature.    An  examination  of  the  document  shows  that 
the  renunciation  of  force  is  conditioned  solely  upon  arbitrar 
tion,  and  that  the  reserves  of  independence,,  vital  interests  and 
honor  usually  accompanying  agreements  to  arbitrate  are 
wholly  lacking.     In  other  words,  the  parties  to  the  conven- 
tion accept  the  principle  of  arbitration  without  reserves  of 
any  kind  and  pledge  themselves,  not  merely  to  arbitrate  all 
controversies  arising  out  of  contract  indebtedness,  but,  in 
^consideration  of  such  arbitration,  to  renounce  the  use  of  force 
HCor  the  collection  of  contract  debts.     It  is  seen,thert^fore,  that 
^Phe  Conference  did  something  more  than  accept  the  princi- 
^ple  of  obligatory  arbitration,  and  while  it  declared  legal  ques- 
tions and  controversies  arising  out  of  treaties  and  conventions 
Busceptible  of  arbitration   without  reserve,  it  pledged  the 
fwers  accepting  and  appl>ang  international  law  in  their 
foreign  relations,  not  merely  to  the  principle  but  to  the  practice 
if  compulsory*  arbitration.     It  cannot  be  said  therefore  that 
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compulsory  arbitration  failed  at  The  Hague,  for  it  achie\'ed  & 
distinct  and  one  may  say  an  unexpected  victory. 

The  importance  of  the  subjwt  therefore  justifies  an  ejtami- 
nation  of  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  renunciation  d 
the  use  of  force  for  the  collection  of  contract  debts  was  reachei 

1.    The  Adjustment  of  International  Claims  and  the 
Means  Employed 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  international  law  sanction 
force  and  regards  a  war,  irrespective  of  the  justice  or  injustice 
of  its  origin,  as  legal  in  the  sense  that  the  outbreak  of  wir 
creates  legal  duties  and  obligations  for  neutral  as  well  as  belli- 
gerent. Therefore,  as  war  may  exist  whether  it«  cause  be  juS 
or  unjust,  it  follows  that  war  may  exist  for  any  cause  which 
any  State  chooses  to  regard  as  of  sufificient  importance.  War 
may  therefore  be  declared  in  order  that  controversies  ariang 
out  of  contract  debts  be  settled  by  force.  But  whether  n 
admit  the  propriety  of  war  or  condemn  it  altogether,  partisM 
and  opponent  agree  that  war  should  be  the  ultimate  meam 
used  to  settle  a  controversy,  and  that  it  is  a  little  less  tba 
criminal  to  resort  to  arms  without  exhausting  all  other  metw 
of  adjustment. 

Now,  these  means  are  of  various  kinds.  In  the  first  place 
nations  ordinarily  adjust  their  minor  difficulties  through  diplo- 
matic channels.  If  direct  negotiation  fails  to  settle  the  cod- 
troversy  good  offices  may  be  offered  and  mediation  propoiied 
in  accordance  with  the  express  terms  of  the  convention  for  tlie 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes.*  But  it  is  proper 
to  add  that  diplomacy  itself  should  not  be  resorted  to  oo 
behalf  of  private  claimants  unless  the  means  attiieirdisponl 
have  boon  exhausted.  In  other  w^ords,  if  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  settles  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  while  be 
does  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  neve^ 
theless  subjects  himself  to  Argentine  law  and  justice  in  aD 
transactions  arising  out  of  his  residence  in  that  country.    Tbc 

'  Articles  1-^  of  the  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  iDternft' 
tionftl  Disputes. 
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moet  he  should  ask,  and  all  he  is  entitled  to  receive,  is  that 
he  bo  treated  upon  an  equality  wth  the  citizens  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  and  that  he  be  not  unjustly  disorimiiiatfHl  against 
in  favor  of  citizens  of  Argentine  or  foreigners  of  other  nation- 
alities. If  he  purchase  bonds  of  the  Argentine  Government, 
azid  if  default  be  made  either  in  payment  of  principal  or  inter- 
est he  should  seek  his  remedy  in  the  Argentine  courts,  pro\*ided 
hn  Argentine  citizen  so  circumstanced  is  permitted  to  sue  his 
fcovemment.  If  he  has  entered  into  an  ordinary  contract  with 
Pfeii-  Argentine  government  to  construct,  we  will  suppose,  a 
rmilroad.  and  the  contract  is  broken  by  Argentine  authori- 
ties, he  should  seek  his  remedy  for  the  breach  of  the  contract 
IB  the  courts  of  justice,  provided  a  citizen  of  Argentina  so  cir- 
camBtanced  possesses  such  a  remedy.  Especially  would  he 
be  bound  to  resort  to  the  law  courts  if,  as  generally  happens, 
he  had  expressly  agreed  in  the  contract  of  concession  to 
rasort  to  the  local  courts  for  the  settlement  of  a  controversy 
arising  out  of  the  contract,  and  had  specifically  renounced 
the  right  to  secure  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  through 
diplomatic  channels.  But  it  would  be  futile  to  insist  that 
an  American  citizen  residing  in  foreign  parts  resort  to  the 
courts,  if  the  foreign  government  in  question  does  not  permit 
a  foreigner  to  sue  it  in  the  courts. 

In  the  next  place,  it  would  be  unjust  to  compel  our  citizen 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a  foreign  court  concerning  his  rights 
if  the  decision,  judicial  in  form,  was  in  reality  a  denial  of  jus- 
tice. The  burden  of  proof,  however,  should  be  upon  him 
to  establish  the  denial,  for  a  suitor  is  more  prone  to  suggest 
fraud  and  corruption  when  the  decision  of  a  court  is  against 
him  than  when  it  is  in  his  favf)r.  Again,  a  distinction  should 
be  made  between  a  denial  and  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  for  a 
State  cannot  well  guarantee  that  the  law  will  be  correctly 
»pljed  in  every  case  tried  in  its  courts,  whereas  it  must  be 
to  guarantee  that  there  will  be  no  denial,  that  is, 
of  justice.  Ther(»fore,  if  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
has  entered  into  contractual  relations  with  a  foreign  govern- 
ment by  the  purchase  of  bonds  or  concessions,  or  in  any  other 
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way  has  become  a  creditor  of  such  foreign  government,  h 
should  not  claim  a  greater  right  than  the  native  citizen,  hecau^te 
he  contracts  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  and  he  should 
Beek  the  remedy  open  to  the  native.  Until  he  has  sought  thi 
remedy  and  there  has  been  a  denial  of  justice  or  a  miseaniis! 
of  justice  so  gross  as  to  amount  to  a  denial,  or  unless  he  esUb- 
lishes  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  remedy  offered  ii 
wholly  inadequate,  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  resort  to 
diplomatic  means  in  order  to  effect  a  settlement  of  his  debl 
If  he  does  request  diplomatic  support,  the  Department  of 
State  should  refuse  to  grant  it;  for  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  has  been  and  is  not  to  press  contract  claims,  but  to 
remit  the  claimant  to  his  judicial  remedy  in  the  debtor  corn- 
try.  It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  resort  to  diplomacy  should 
not  be  sanctioned  until  the  claimant  has  exhausted  his  remedj 
in  the  foreign  country  and  only  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case  justify  diplomatic  intervention.  The  impro- 
priety of  a  contrary  line  of  action  seems  to  be  too  clear  for 
argument.' 

But  suppose  that  the  claimant  has  interested  his  goveni- 
mcnt  in  his  behalf  and  has  led  it  to  espouse  his  claim.  It  is 
necessary  bt^fore  pi*escnting  his  case  to  the  foreign  govern- 
ment to  investigate  it  in  order  to  ascertain  its  nature  Aod 
amount.  Proof  is  demanded  and  furnished  to  support  the 
claimant's  contention,  and,  supposing  that  he  acts  in  perfect 
good  faith,  his  government  ordinarily  makes  an  imperfect 
and  therefore  partial  investigation  based  largely  if  not  solely 
upon  testimony  furnished  by  one  of  the  interested  parties. 
Supposing  that  the  claimant  be  thoroughly  honest,  he  may 
nevertheless  be  mistaken  and  his  mistake  may  involve  his 
country  in  a  serious  international  difficultj'.  Even  if  pereoD- 
ally  honest,  the  claimant  may  have  been  imposed  upon  by  his 
agents  or  business  associates,  and  the  documents  submitted 
to  his  government  may  be  forged  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  in*y 
bristle  with  exaggeration  and   unfounded  statement.    Yet 

*  For  the  subject  of  claims  against  foreign  governments  and  the  pradiee 
and  procedure  in  guch  cases,  see  Moore's  Int.  Law  Digest,  Vol.  VI,  Cb.  XXI< 
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a  decision,  the  government  muBt  rely  upon  these  docu- 
'Ots:  otherw'ise  there  is  no  legal  foundation  laid  for  diplo- 
latic  good  offices  or  intervention.  If  the  case  be  presented  to 
foreign  govemment,  that  government  necessarily  possesses 
\e  right  to  reply,  but  its  reply  is  prejudiced  in  advance  by 
fact  that  the  presentation  of  the  claim  questions  the  jus- 
of  the  defendant  government's  action.  If,  however,  the 
sply  of  the  foreign  govermnent  be  received  and  examined, 
ighed  and  rejected,  it  follows  that  our  government  decides 
controversy  as  a  judge  and  condemns  without  a  judicial 
the  foreign  State.  Even  if  the  examination  were  care- 
il  and  the  conclusion  reached  sound,  it  would  still  be  better 
to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration  than  to  decide  it  in  this 
■Banner,  for  it  is  a  familiar  and  elementary  doctrine  that  one 
should  not  be  judge  in  his  own  case.  Experience  shows, 
however,  that  the  examination  made  in  foreign  offices  is  often 
not  the  result  of  a  careful,  painstaking  examination  and  that 
the  conclusion  reached  is  not  always  the  decision  of  a  just, 
upright,  unprejudiced  judge.  This  appears  conclusively  from 
the  fact  that  claims  presented  to  arbitration  have  been  invari- 
ably reduced  in  amount;  that  the  highest  awards  rarely  if  ever 
exceed  80  per  cent  of  the  amount  demanded;  and  that  awards 
have  been  made  for  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  claim 
espoused  by  a  government,  pressed  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels and  eventually  submitted  to  arbitration.  If,  then,  we 
admit  that  a  refusal  of  the  debtor  State  to  adjust  the  claim 
justifies  the  use  of  force  in  order  to  compel  its  payment  or 
setUement,  the  reiiults  of  arbitration  show  that  nations  may 
be  forced  into  warlike  measures  by  unscrupulous  or  mistaken 
creditors.  Intervention  in  such  cases  is  not  justified;  it  is 
therefore  unjust,  and,  m  addition  to  being  unjust,  it  involves 
the  outlay  of  a  larger  sum  for  armed  force  than  that  hkely  to 
be  recovered  by  its  use. 

Id  the  next  place,  the  use  of  force  for  the  collection  of 

pecuniary  claims  is  unjust,  because,  if  successful,  it  prejudices 

lllc  claims  of  third  parties  who  have  not  resorted  to  force  to 

Collect  or  to  secure  the  recognition  and  eventual  settlement  of 
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their  unprpsented  or  unsettled  claims.  A  reference  to  the 
decision  of  The  Hague  tribunal  in  the  matter  of  the  Veneraelan 
claims  indicates  clearly  that  the  use  of  force  gave  preferential 
treatment  to  the  claims  of  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  Italy, 
to  the  di.sa<lvantage  of  the  neutral  claimants  who  awaited  is 
peace  the  judicial  settlement  of  their  internationaJ  difficulties.* 

Then  agam,  the  use  of  force,  even  supposing  that  it  be  not 
wholly  without  foundation,  is  a  hardship  to  the  debtor  nation, 
because  if  it  meets  or  seeks  to  meet  force  by  force,  vast 
sums  of  money  are  diverted  from  the  payment  of  its  just 
obligations,  and  the  State  may  thus  be  deprived  of  its  ability 
to  meet  its  obligation.  We  no  longer  imprison  a  debtor 
because  he  is  unable  to  meet  his  obligation,  for  by  so  doing 
we  not  only  deprive  him  of  his  liberty  but  of  the  means  of 
livelihood  and  the  power  of  extinguishing  his  debt.  Why 
should  coercion  be  applied  to  a  debtor  State,  its  ports  blockaded 
its  custom  houses  seized,  its  territory  perhaps  occupied,  when 
by  so  doing  the  debtor  is  deprived,  as  was  the  prisoner,  of  the 
power  to  meet  its  obligation,  and  the  rights  of  other  but 
peaceful  suitors  be  prejudiced? 

There  is^  however,  another  argument  against  the  use  of  force 
against  a  debtor  State,  namely,  the  fact  that  force  is  never 
used  in  such  cases  by  the  larger  States  in  their  intematioDsl 
relations,  but  is  a  remedy,  one  may  say  a  rod  in  pickle,  reservwi 
solely  for  the  weak  and  defenseless  State.  A  principle,  even 
if  generally  recognized,  but  applied  solely  to  small  States  for 
the  benefit  of  large  States,  cannot  find  favor  in  a  system  of 
international  law  supposed  to  be  based  upon  equality  and 
justice. 

2.    Dr.  Draco's  Note  of  December  29, 1902 

The  above  line  of  argument,  although  limited  to  a  particu- 
lar case,  found  its  formal  expression  in  the  note,  dated  Decent 
bcr  29,  1902,  by  Dr.  Luis  M.  Drago,  minister  of  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  Sefior  Martin  Garcia  M6rou, 

*  For  the  proceedings  and  award  of  The  Hague  tribunal  in  1003  coa- 
ceming  these  claims,  see  American  Journal  ol  International  Law  (1906), 
Vol.  11,  pp.  902-911. 
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minister  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  the  United  States,  a 
note  which  called  general  attention  to  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  use  of  force  for  the  collection  of  public 
indebtedness.^  This  note,  due  to  a  liigh-minded  and  generous 
sympathy  for  South  America,  has  not  only  placed  ita  author 
in  the  front  rank  of  publicists,  but  its  recognition,  albeit  in 
modified  form,  by  The  Hague  Conference  enrolls  Luis  M.  Drago 
among  the  benefactors  of  his  kind. 

Dr.  Drago's  note  was  provoked  by  the  blockade  of  Venezue- 
lan ports  by  the  governments  of  Germany,  Great  Britain  and 
Italy  in  the  year  1902,  caused  by  a  failure  on  the  part  of  Vene- 
niela  to  indemnify  subjects  of  the  blockading  States  for  the 
damages  suffered  during  recent  revolutions  and  wars  in  Vene- 
luela,  and  the  failure  to  meet  the  external  debt  as  it  fell  due. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  each  of  the  claimant  nations 
endeavored  to  settle  its  difficulties  with  Venezuela  by  negotia- 
tion and  that  each  offered  arbitration  of  the  difficulties,  which 
offer  Venezuela  refused  as  inconsistent  with  its  internal  organi- 
lation  and  witii  its  dignity  as  a  sovereign  nation.     Dr.  Drago 
did  not  discuss  the  claims  arising  from  revolution  and  wars, 
nor  did  he  devote  attention  to  claims  against  Venezuela 
arising  from  ordinary  contracts.    His  note  is  devoted  princi- 
pally to  forcible  collection  of  the  public  debt  suggested  by  the 
I  blockade  of  Venezulan  ports.     In  the  opening  paragraphs  of 
PIkb  famous  note,  Dr.  Drago  stated,  in  outlining  clearly  the 
conditions  under  which  the  creditor  ativances  his  loan  to  the 
debtor  nation,  that  the  lender  always  takes  into  account  the 

*  For  the  Spjuxiafa  text  of  the  note,  see  Dr.  Drag's  Cobro  Coercitivo  de 
DeudAa  Pdblicas  (1906),  pp.  9-26.  An  English  truul&tion  of  the  Note  ia 
to  be  found  in  Axnericui  Journal  of  latenmtional  Law  (1907),  Vol.  I,  Bup- 
ptailMDt.  pp.  1-6.  For  a  careful  exposition  of  the  doctrine  by  its  author, 
ne  Dr.  Drago's  State  Loans  ta  their  Relation  to  Intemational  Policy, 
AoMriean  Journal  of  International  Law  (1907),  Vol.  I,  pp.  692-720. 

For  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  doctrine  and  the  principles  in- 
^clTBd,  HeeM.  F.  deMartetu'  Par  la  Justice  vers  laPaix  (1904). 
B  The  most  elaborate  presentation  of  the  Doctrine  id  to  be  found  in  La 
^Bbelrina  Drago :  CoUeociOn  de  Documentos  con  una  Ad  vertencia  Preliminar 
dcS.  Ptfrei  Tiiana  y  ana  Introducci^n  de  W.  T.  Stead  (1908). 
Hus  work  gives  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference 
the  Doctrine  (pp.  87-lSl)  and  a  bibliography  (pp.  266-257). 
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resources  of  the  country  and  the  probability  that  the  obbgi- 
tions  will  be  fulfilled;  that  all  Governments  thus  enjoy  differ- 
ent credit  according  to  their  degree  of  civilization,  cullun 
and  their  business  conduct;  that  these  conditions  are  cod> 
sidered  before  the  loan  is  made  and  the  terms  arranged  accofd- 
ingly,  and  that  the  lender  knows  he  is  contracting  with  & 
sovereign  entity  in  which  exists  the  inherent  qualificatioft 
that  no  proceedings  for  the  execution  of  a  judgment  may  bi 
instituted  or  carried  out  against  it. 

Dr.  Drago  then  stated  that  the  Eleventh  Amendment  to  tk 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbade  a  citizen  or  subject  Co 
sue  a  member  of  the  American  Union;  but  that  the  Argentine 
Government  has  made  its  provinces  suable  and  that  suit  in»j 
be  brought  against  the  republic  itself  before  its  supreme  court 
on  contracts  entered  into  with  individuals.  Dr.  Drago  do« 
not  maintain  that  a  State  should  not  be  sued  for  its  contracts, 
but  that,  after  suit  brought  and  the  indebtedness  determined 
by  legal  judgment,  the  State  should  not  be  deprived  of  the 
right 

to  chooae  the  manner  and  the  time  of  payment,  in  which  il 
has  as  much  interest  as  the  creditor  himself,  or  more,  sinoe  ill 
credit  and  its  national  honor  are  involved  therein. 

He  insists  that  the  decision  imposing  the  duty  to  pay 

whether  it  be  given  by  the  tribunals  of  the  country  or  by  those 
of  international  arbitration,  constitutes  an  indisputable  title 
which  cannot  be  compared  to  the  uncertain  right  of  one  whoee 
claims  are  not  recognized  and  who  sees  himself  driven  to  w 
appeal  to  force  in  order  that  they  may  be  satisfied. 

The  attempt  therefore  to  enforce  the  payment  of  VeneiueUn 
indebtedness  was  viewed  as  a  great  hardship  by  Dr.  Drago. 
who  declared  that 

if  such  proceedings  were  to  be  definitively  adopted  they  would 
establish  a  precedent  dangerous  to  the  security  and  the  peace 
of  the  nations  of  this  part  of  America. 

That  Dr.  Drago  has  recognized  precedent  for  his  apprehensioD 
is  apparent  to  anyone  who  considers  the  joint  bombardnieot 
of  Mexico  in  the  year  1860  by  Great  Britain^  France,  ind 
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Spain  in  order  to  force  the  payment  of  public  indebtedness. 
But  to  quote  Dr.  Drago 

^the  collection  of  loans  by  military  means  implies  territoria] 
wcupation  to  make  them  effective,  and  territorial  occupation 
'signifies  the  suppression  or  subordination  of  the  government 
of  the  countries  on  which  it  is  imposed. 

H  Dr.  Drago's  statement  is  not  so  much  a  prediction  or  pro- 
"phecy  as  it  is  a  concise  statement  of  actual  happenings ;  for  it 
is  well  known  that  the  bombardment  of  Mexico  degenerated 
into  a  military  occupation,  and  that  the  scoundrel  who  throttled 
one  republic  in  France  was  prepared  to  erect  an  empire  upon 
the  ruins  of  another  in  America.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
French  troops  from  Mexico,  resulting  in  the  downfall  and 
tragic  death  of  Maximilian,  was  due  to  the  outspoken  intention 
of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Dr. 
Drago  is  aware  of  the  close  relation  between  the  Monroe  and 
the  Drago  Doctrine,  and  in  his  note  refers  to  the  following 
passage  from  Monroe's  famous  message: 

The  American  continents  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered 
assubjectsforfuture  colonization  by  any  European  powers.  With 
the  governments — whose  independence  we  have  acknowledged, 
we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any 
European  power  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation 
of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United  States.* 

H  It  is  true  that  the  foAr  of  colonization  has  passed  because 
^■tvery  foot  of  American  territory  is  controlled  by  an  organized 
^fcnd  recognized  government.  But  the  desire  for  commercial 
Hfcxpansion  and  the  struggle  to  gain  the  markets  of  the  world 
might  well  lead  unscrupulous  powers  to  protect  their  citizens 
^even  by  an  occujjation  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  Amer- 
ican soil.     Dr.  Drago  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 

linkers  of  the  highest  order  have  pointed  out  the  desirability  of 
turning  in  this  direction  the  greateff  or  ts  which  the  principal  powers 

For  Praoident  Monroe's  Message  to  Congress,  dated  December  2,  1823, 
itaining  the  so-cftlled  Monroe  Doctrine,  see  Richardson's  Messages  and 
'ttpers  of  the  Presidents.  Vol.  II.  p.  209,  pp.  217-218. 
For  the  origin,  nature  and  application  of  the  Doctrine,  see  Moore's  Inter- 
itioaal  Law  Digest.  VoJ.  VI,  pp.  369-604. 
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of  Europe  have  exerted  for  the  conquest  of  sterile  regioos  with 
trying  climates  and  in  remote  regions  of  the  earth.  The  Euro- 
pean writers  are  already  many  who  point  to  the  territory  d 
South  America  with  its  great  riches,  its  sunny  skies,  and  iti 
climate  propitious  for  all  producta,  as,  of  necessity,  the  stip 
on  which  the  great  powers  which  have  their  arms  and  imple* 
ments  of  conquest  already  prepared,  are  to  struggle  for  the 
supremacy  in  the  course  of  this  century." 

Dr.  Drago  does  not  deny  the  duty  of  the  South  Americtn 
countriea  to  meet  their  obligations  and  to  fulfill  the  duties 
impoeed  by  international  law  on  civilized  peoples,  and  st&tei 
that  the  principle  which  the  Argentine  Republic  p^^intjurtf 
and  would  see  adopted  is 

that  the  public  debt  can  not  occasion  armed  intervention  nor 
even  the  actual  occupation  of  the  territory  of  American  nations 
by  a  European  power. 

Dr.  Drago  then  speaks  of  the  loes  of  prestige  and  credit 

experienced  by  nations  which  fail  to  satisfy  the  rightful  claind 

of  their  creditors,  but  states  that  failure   to   meet   interofr' 

tional  obligations  is  often  the  result  of  necessity  rather  tfatt 

desire.     He  cites  specifically  the  failure  of  Argentine  to  pty 

the  Engli:^h  loan  of  1824,  owing  to  anarchy  and  disturbance  in 

the  republic;  but  he  mentions  the  fact  that,  after  an  intemip- 

tion  of  thirty  years,  Ai^gentlne  met  its  obligations  without  anj 

steps  having  been  taken  by  its  creditors.     He  feels  thai  the 

case  of  Argentine  is  not  isolated,  and  that  the    countriet 

generally  if  given  time  and  opportunity  will  likewise  meet  their 

obligations. 

Long,  perhaps,  is  the  road  that  the  South  American  natlou 
still  have  to  travel.  But  they  have  faith  enough  and  energy 
and  worth  sufficient  to  bring  them  to  their  6nal  development 
with  mutual  support. 

It  will  be  not^'d  that  Dr.  Drago  takes  advantage  of  the 
Venezuelan  situation  in  order  to  establish  a  principle,  namely, 
that  the  collection  of  public  debts  shall  not  be  effected  by 
force,  for  bombardment  and  occupation  for  such  purpose  are 
but  conquest  and  annexation  in  disguise.  It  will  also  be 
observed  that  Dr.  Drago  eliminates  from  consideration  dam- 
age arising  from  war,  revolution  and  ordinary  contract  deMi* 
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but  the  public  took  no  note  of  the  limitation  contained  in 
Dr.  Drago's  dispatch,  and  subjected  to  nxamination  and 
criticism  the  doctrine  that  force  may  properly  be  used  to 
eoUect  national  indebtedness  of  any  kiod. 

Dr.  Drago's  note  wa^  read  and  discussed  in  America  and 
Europe  with  great  interest,  the  doctrine  it  propounded  was 
designAtod  the  **  Drago  Doctrine''  and  such  it  will  in  all  prob- 
abiKty  continue  to  be  called.  The  note,  it  will  be  recalled, 
was  intended  for  transmission  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
late  Mr.  John  Hay,  who  acknowledged  it  in  a  memorandum 
which  neither  assented  to  nor  dissented  from  the  propositions 
•ct  forth;  but  pointed  out,  quoting  from  the  President's 
meesage  to  Congress,  December  3,  1901,  that  the  Monroe 
I>octrine  did  not  guarantee  any  State  against  punishment 
•*  if  it  misconducts  itself,  provided  that  punishment  does  not 
take  the  form  of  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  any  non- 
American  power."  At  the  same  time  he  stated  by  apt  quotation 
from  the  President  8  message  of  December  2,  1902,  the  indubi- 
table fact  that  "  no  independent  nation  in  America  need  have 
the  slightest  fear  of  aggression  from  the  United  States,"  and 
thatj  as  a  partisan  of  arbitration,  the  United  States  favored  the 
sabmiseioD  of  "claims  by  one  State  against  another  growing 
out  of  individual  wrongs  or  national  obligations,  as  well  as 
the  guarantee  for  the  execution  of  the  award,"  to  "an  impar- 
tial arbitration  tribunal."  It  will  be  seen  that  the  note  of  Dr. 
Drago  was  the  occasion,  and  the  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
wa«  the  germ  of  the  convention  for  the  restriction  of  force  in 
the  collection  of  contract  debts. 

fcl^>e  Third  Pan-American  Conference  was  to  meet  at  Rio  de 
neiro  in  the  summer  of  1906.  and  Mr.  Root,  as  successor  to 
r.  Hay,  was  anxious  to  have  the  question  of  the  use  of  force 
considered  by  the  American  nations  there  represented.  In 
a  letter  to  the  committee  on  program  for  the  Third  Interna^ 
tional  Conference  of  the  American  Republics,  dated  Washing- 
ton, Uarch  22,  1906.  Mr.  Root  said: 


I 


I 


I  believe  that  if  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  con- 
tracts between  a  nation  and  an  individual  axe  not  collectible 


h> 
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by  force,  concerning  which  subject  His  Excellency  Dr.  Dn^ 
the  distinguished  Argentine  Minister  for  Foreign  AfTairB,  in 
1902  addressed  an  able  note  to  the  Argentine  Minister  in  Waeb- 
ington — can  be  secured  at  The  Hague,  a  most  inaportant  step 
will  have  been  gained  in  the  direction  of  narrowing  the  cauaei 
of  war.  For  this  reason  I  hope  the  Committee  will  deem  it  well 
to  consider  the  inclusion  of  this  subject  with  the  others  I  hxn 
referred  to.* 

In  the  instructions  to  the  American  delegation  to  the  Rio 
Conference,  Mr.  Root  said : 

It  has  long  been  the  established  policy  of  the  United  Ststei 
not  to  use  its  armed  forces  for  the  collection  of  ordinary  contract 
debts  due  to  its  citizens  by  other  governments.  We  have  not 
cunsidered  the  use  of  force  for  such  a  purpose  consistent  with 
that  respect  for  the  independent  sovereignty  of  other  memb«n 
of  the  family  of  nations  which  is  the  moat  important  principle 
of  international  law  and  the  chief  protection  of  weak  nations 
against  the  oppression  of  the  strong.  It  seems  to  us  that  tte 
practice  is  injurious  in  its  general  effect  upon  the  relations  of 
nations  and  upon  the  welfare  of  weak  and  disordered  states, 
whose  development  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  the  interests  of 
civilization;  that  it  offers  frequent  temptation  to  bullying  and 
oppression  and  to  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable  warfare.  We 
regret  that  other  powers,  whose  opinions  and  sense  of  justice 
we  esteem  highly,  have  at  times  taken  a  different  view  and  have 
permitted  themselves,  though  we  believe  with  reluctance,  lo 
collect  such  debts  by  force.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  noo- 
payment  of  public  debts  may  be  accompanied  by  such  circum- 
stance^ of  fraud  and  wrong-doing  or  violation  of  treaties  as  to 
justify  the  use  of  force.  This  Government  would  be  glad  to 
see  an  international  consideration  of  the  subject  which  shall 
discriminate  between  such  cases  and  the  simple  nonperformance 
of  a  contract  with  a  private  person,  and  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  reliance  upon  peaceful  means  in  cases  of  the  latter  class. 

Mr.  Root  said  that  strong  support  would  be  found  for  this 
view  in  the  excellent  letter  of  Mr.  Drago  of  December  29, 
1902,  but  stated  that,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  American 
countries  were  still  debtor  nations  and  the  European  countricfl 
the  creditors,  it  was  not  for  the  Rio  Conference  to  undertake 
to  make  such  a  discrimination  or  to  resolve  upon  such  a  mle, 
but  that  the  true  course  was  to  request  The  Hague  Conference, 
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wFere  both  creditors  and  debtors  would  be  assembled,  to 
consider  the  subject.' 

The  question  of  the  collection  of  contract  debts  was  included 
in  the  prograni  in  the  following  form : 

A  resolution  recommending  that  the  Second  Peace  Confer- 
ence at  The  Hague  be  requested  to  consider  whether,  and  if  at 
all,  to  what  extent,  the  use  of  force  for  the  collection  of  public 
debts  is  admissible. 

I    After  much  discussion  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved  by  the  Third  International  Conference  of  the 
American  States,  assembled  in  Rio  Janeiro,  to  recommend  to 
the  governments  represented  therein  that  they  consider  the 
point  of  inviting  the  Second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  compulsory  collection  of  public 
debts,  and,  in  general,  means  tending  to  diminish  between  na- 
tions conflicts  having  an  exclusively  pecuniary  origin.* 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  United  States  reserved  the 
right  to  bring  to  discussion  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference 
the  matter  of  the  forcible  collection  of  contract  debts.'  Accord- 
ingly the  Secretary  of  State  instructed  the  American  delegation  to 

ask  for  the  consideration  of  this  subject  by  the  Conference. 
It  is  not  probable  that  in  the  first  instance  all  the  nations  repre- 
sented at  the  Conference  will  be  willing  to  go  as  far  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  limitations  upon  the  use  of  force  in  the  collection 
of  this  class  of  debts  as  the  United  States  would  like  to  have 
them  go,  and  there  may  be  serious  objection  to  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  as  a  separate  and  independent  topic.  If  you 
find  such  objections  insurmountable,  you  will  urge  the  adoption 
of  provisions  under  the  head  of  arbitration  looking  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  limitation.  The  adoption  of  some  such  pro- 
vision as  the  following  may  be  suggested,  and,  if  no  better  solu- 
tion seems  practicable,  should  be  urged: 
The  use  of  force  for  the  collection  of  a  contract  debt  alleged 
be  due  by  the  Government  of  any  country  to  a  citizen  of  any 
ther  countiy  is  not  permissible  until  after 


■  R«port  of  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  Third  latematiooal 
Conference  of  the  American  Statee,  pp.  41-42. 
'Ibid,  pp.  12-14. 
'  For  text  of  the  reaervatioo.  see  ante,  p.  101. 
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1.  The  justice  and  amount  of  the  debt  shall  havpi  boen^i^ 
terrained  by  arbitration,  if  demanded  by  the  alleged  debtor. 

2.  The  time  and  manner  of  payment,  and  the  security, 
if  any,  to  be  given  pending  payment,  shall  have  been  filed  bj 
arbitration,  if  demanded  by  the  alleged  debtor.* 


3.    The  Discussion  of  the  Question  of  CoNTiucr 
Debts  is  the  First  Commission 

At  the  second  plenary  session  of  the  Conference,  od  June 
19,  1907,  Mr.  Choatc  reserved  in  a  letter  addressed  to  ihe 
President  of  the  Conference  the  right  to  present  to  the  Cnn- 
ference  the  question 

of  reaching  an  agreement  for  the  limitation  of  the  employmetrt 
of  force  in  the  recovery  of  ordinary  public  debts,  having  their 
origin  in  contract. 

And  at  the  first  session  of  the  First  Commission,  heJd  on  June 
22,  1907,  General  Horace  Porter,  to  whom  the  matter  oloaa- 
tract  debts  had  been  entrusted,  announced  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  a  proposition  prohibiting  the  employment  o: 
force  for  the  recoverj*  of  debts  before  recourse  to  arbitnitioo- 
The  proposition  as  submitted  was  in  the  following  form; 

In  order  to  prevent  between  nations  armed  conflicts  eoWy 
of  a  pecuniary  origin  arising  from  contractual  debts  claimeii 
as  due  from  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  one  country  by  the  govo»- 
ment  of  another  country  and  in  order  to  guarantee  that  allcoch 
tractual  debts  of  this  nature  which  shall  not  have  been 
peiiceably  through  the  diplomatic  channels  shall  beaubmiti 
arbitration,  it  is  agreed  that  a  recourse  to  no  measures  of  coerdoD 
involving  the  employment  of  military  or  naval  force  for  the 
recovery  of  such  contractual  debts  shall  take  place  until  w 
offer  of  arbitration  has  been  made  by  the  creditor  and  refi»d 
or  left  without  response  by  the  debtor,  or  until  the  arbitration 
has  taken  place  and  the  debtor  state  has  failed  to  conform  lo 
the  sentence  rendered.  It  is  further  agreed  that  this  arbitr&tioD 
shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  procedure  of  Chapter  III  of  the 
convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  dispute* 
adoptedat  TheHagiie  and  that  it  shall  determine  theequiiyand 
the  amount  of  the  debt,  the  time  and  the  mode  of  its  paymenl. 

*  For  iDBtruotiona  to  the  American  Ddeg&tion,  see  Vol.  II,  pp.  U8-UA 
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and  the  guarantee  if  there  be  any  to  give  duiing  the  delay  of 
payment. ' 

On  the  sixteenth  of  JuJy,  the  amended  proposition  concerning 
contract  debts  was  justified  by  General  Porter  in  a  long  and 
eareful  address,  too  long  to  quote  in  full,  but  too  important  to 
be  pa8sed  over  without  quoting  at  least  the  concluding  [)ara- 
graphs. 

After  stating  the  nature  of  the  problem,  the  injustice  in 
eo«rcing  a  debtor  to  pay  a  debt  often  grossly  exaggerated, 
which  pa}Tnent  would  enure  to  the  sole  benefit  of  the  claimant, 
Dol  the  claimant  country,  at  the  expense,  however,  of  his 
coUDtry.  and  after  shoeing  that  a  nation  may  be  prevented 
from  meeting  its  obligations  by  "insurrections,  revolutions, 
loes  of  crops,  floods,  earthquakes,  or  other  calamities  beyond 
Its  power/*  and  finally  after  aho«'ing  that  even  defaulting 

tions  in  course  of  time  met  their  obligations  and  at  present 
jnjoy  ft  high  credit  in  the  family  of  nations,  the  General  con- 
luded  his  address  as  follows : 

Neither  the  prestige  nor  the  honor  of  a  State  can  be  con- 
dered  at  stake  in  refusing  to  enforce  by  coercive  action  the 
ayment  of  a  contractual  debt  due  or  claimed  to  be  due  to  one 
r  its  subjects  or  citizens  by  another  nation.     There  is  no  inhe- 

t  right  on  their  part  to  have  a  private  contract  converted 
to  a  national  obligation.     If  so,  it  would  be  practically  equiva- 

t  to  having  the  Government  guarantee  the  payment  at  the 
mXaet. 

The  ablest  writers  upon  International  Law  consider  that  the 
Itate  owes  no  such  duty  to  its  citizens  or  subjects  and  that  its 

ion  in  such  cases  is  entirely  optional. 

While  these  writers  differ  as  to  the  expediency  of  intervention, 
ch  shows  that  a  majority  are  of  opinion  that  there  exists 

such  obligation. 


Ttie  ori^al  propoeition  was  slightly  modified  by  amendini;  the  phr&M 
'claim  mM  due  to  the  mbjects  or  citixens  of  one  country  by  the  government 
if  another  country"  to  read,  "claimed  from  a  government  of  one  country 
ly  the  government  of  another  country  aa  due  to  its  subjeota  or  citisens/' 
Dd  in  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  the  word  "  claimant "  was  mibsti- 
Utrd  for  the  word  "creditor."  Otherwise  the  original  and  modified  tejtts 
Mrv  identical  except  in  certain  respects  to  be  discussed  later. 
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The  following  citaUons  from  the  written  opinions  of  emineoi 
statesmen,  diplomatists  and  jurisconsults  are  valuable  ud 
instructive  upon  this  subject: 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  1848,  in  a  Circular  addressed  to  tbe 
Representatives  of  Great  Britain  in  foreign  countries,  referring 
to  the  unsatisfied  claims  of  British  subjects  who  were  holden 
of  public  bonds  of  foreign  States,  after  asserting  that  the  quBs- 
tion  as  to  whether  his  Government  should  make  the  matter  ibe 
subject  of  diplomatic  negotiations  was  entirely  a  matter  of  di»- 
cretiou  and  by  no  means  a  question  of  international  right,  uid: 

"  It  haa  hitherto  been  thought  by  the  successive  GovenunenU 
of  Great  Britain  undesirable  that  British  subjects  should  invest 
their  capital  in  loans  of  foreign  Governments  instead  of  employ- 
ing it  in  profitable  undertakings  at  home;  and  with  a  view  to 
discourage  hazardous  loans  to  foreign  Governments,  who  m%y 
be  either  unable  or  unmlling  to  pay  the  stipulated  interest 
thereupon,  the  British  Government  has  hitherto  thought  it  the 
best  policy  to  abstain  from  taking  up  as  international  questiom 
the  complaints  made  by  British  subjects  against  foreign  Gov- 
ernments which  have  failed  to  make  good  their  engagemeots  in 
regard  to  such  pecuniary  transactions." 

In  1861  Lord  John  Russel,  in  a  communication  to  Sir  C  J. 
WyUe,  wrote:  "It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  although  they  have  always  held  themselves  free 
to  do  so,  to  interfere  authoritatively  on  behalf  of  those  who  have 
chosen  to  lend  their  money  to  foreign  Governments " 

Lord  Salisbury  in  1880  announced  a  similar  policy.  Id  t 
debate  in  the  British  ParUaraent — December,  1902 — dtniog 
the  controversy  with  Venezuela,  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Prime  Minister, 
said:  "  I  do  not  deny,  in  fact  I  freely  admit,  that  bondholdien 
may  occupy  an  international  position  which  may  require  inter 
national  action;  but  I  look  upon  such  action  with  the  graTest 
doubt  and  suspicion,  liud  1  doubt  whether  we  have  in  the  put 
ever  gone  to  war  for  the  bondholders,  for  those  of  our  countiy- 
men  who  have  lent  money  to  a  foreign  Government;  and  I  con- 
fess that  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  that  made  a  practice  id 
this  country." 

Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  early  days  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  affirmed  the  same  principles  saying:  "Con- 
tracts between  a  nation  and  private  individuals  are  obligatorr 
according  to  conscience  of  the  sovereign  and  may  not  be  the 
object  of  compelling  force.  They  confer  no  right  of  action  con- 
trary to  the  sovereign  will." 

In  1871  Mr.  Fish,  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
wrote: 

"  Our  long  settled  policy  and  practice  has  been  to  decline  the 
formal  intervention  of  the  Government  except  in  case  of  wrong 
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and  injury  to  person  and  property  such  as  the  common  law 
denominates  *  torts'  and  regards  as  inflicted  by  force,  and  not 
the  result  of  voluntary  engagements  or  contracts." 

In  1881  Mr.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
wrote  that  a  person,  "  voluntarily  entering  into  a  contract  with 
the  Government  of  a  foreign  country  or  with  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  such  foreign  powers,  for  any  grievance  be  may  have 
or  losses  he  may  suffer  resulting  from  such  contract,  is  remitted 
to  the  laws  of  the  country  with  whose  Government  or  citizens 
the  contract  is  entered  into  for  redress." 

In  1885  Mr.  Bayard,  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  wrote  in  a  dispatch  on  this  subject: 

"  All  that  our  Government  undertakes  to  do,  when  the  claim 
is  merely  contractual,  is  to  interpose  its  good  offices,  in  other 
words,  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  foreign  sovereign  to  the  claim; 
and  that  is  only  done  when  the  claim  is  one  susceptible  of  strong 
and  clear  proofs." 

General  Porter  then  quoted  the  pertinent  portion  of  Secre- 
tary Root's  instructions  to  the  American  delegates  to  the  Rio 
Conference,*  adopted  by  the  President  in  1906  with  the  added 
paragraph : 


It  appears  that  modern  public  opinion  is  decidedly  opposed 
^(o  the  collection  by  force  of  contractual  debts.  The  American 
^Hournal  of  International  Law  in  itjs  first  quarterly  number  of 
^Khid  year  says:  'The  tendency  among  publicists  is  certainly 
^ioward  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  non-intervention  as 
the  correct  and  normal  or  everyday  rule  of  international  law 
and  practice."     .... 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recall  the  early  consideration  and  pro- 
found study  given  to  this  subject  by  the  Argentine  Republic 
&ud  the  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  question  and  of  kindred 
subjects  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  former  Secretary  of 
State  of  that  country,  at  present  one  of  our  highly  esteemed 
colleagues  in  this  Conference. 

The  v\ew  of  the  majority  seems  to  be  that  the  correct  rule  of 
^int-ernational  law  is  non-intervention,  but  that  intervention 
^Es  either  legally  or  morally  permissible  in  extreme  and  excep- 
^Kiional  cases. 

^V  DebucoUecting  expeditions  have  seldom  proved  a  success. 
In  this  age  it  is  assuming  a  grave  responsibility  to  relegate  dis- 
puted money  claims  to  the  dominion  of  force  instead  of  law 
and  substitute  the  science  of  destruction  for  the  creative  arts 
•of  Peace. 


'  Piinted.  ante,  p.  3iiii. 
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The  principle  of  non-intervention  by  force  would  be  of  ineil- 
culable  benefit  to  all  parties  concerned. 

First,  to  the  nation  whose  subjects  or  citizens  have  becotM 
creditors  of  a  foreign  Government  in  that  it  would  be  a  wanui^ 
to  a  cla8s  of  persons  too  apt  to  trade  upon  the  necesaitiei^ 
feeble  and  embarrassed  Governments  and  then  expect  thor 
Government  to  become  responsible  for  the  success  of  tbsr 
operations,  as  it  would  serve  to  discourage  their  transactionk 
It  would  enable  the  Government  to  continue  its  normal  reUtiooi 
with  the  foreign  State,  avoid  incurring  its  ill  will  and  suffering 
perhaps  a  loss  of  its  commerce.  Such  an  attitude  would  tUso 
save  it  from  all  risk  of  complications  with  neutral  powers. 

Secondly,  the  recognition  of  this  principle  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial relief  to  neutrals,  the  interruption  to  whose  commCToi 
by  blockades,  hostile  operations  and  the  consequent  rise  i& 
insurance  rates  becomes  a  serious  menace  to  their  foreign  trade. 

Thirdly,  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  debtor  Slates,  as  it 
would  be  an  announcement  to  the  lenders  of  money,  that  they  wouW 
havetobasetheiroperations  solely  upon  considerationsof  the  good 
faith  of  the  Government,  the  national  credit,  the  justice  of  lodl 
courts,  and  the  economy  practiced  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  ThLs  would  relieve  such  States  from  the  imp<)^ 
tunities  of  the  speculative  adventurer  who  tempts  them  with 
the  proffer  of  large  loans  which  may  lead  to  national  ertr&v*- 
gance  and  in  the  end  threaten  the  seizure  of  their  property  wxi 
the  violation  of  their  sovereignty.  The  knowledge  that  afl 
disputed  pecuniary  claims  would  be  subject  to  adjudication  by 
&n  impartial  tribunal  would  be  apt  to  lead  prominent  banian 
and  contractors  to  feel  that  such  claims  would  be  settled 
promptly  without  serious  disturbance  to  the  administratioQ 
of  the  country's  public  affairs  and  without  the  necessity  cl 
assuming  the  task  of  prevailing  upon  their  Governmeni  to 
undertake  the  collection  of  their  claims  by  force  of  arms,  la 
Buch  case  responsible  financial  men  and  institutions  abroad 
would  be  more  likely  to  negotiate  loans  and  make  their  termi 
fair  and  reasonable.  The  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  $i 
The  Hague  would  naturally  be  given  the  preference  in  selecting 
for  the  settlement  of  such  claims  an  impartial  tribunal. 

One  significant  feature  of  this  Conference  is  that  for  the  fir«t 
time  in  history  the  creditor  and  the  debtor  nations  of  the  world 
are  brought  together  in  friendly  council,  and  it  seems  a  singu- 
larly appropriate  occasion  for  an  esirnest  endeavor  to  agree 
upon  some  rule  concerning  the  treatment  of  contractual  debtt 
which  may  commend  itself  to  all  here  assembled  and  result  in 
a  general  treaty  on  the  subject  among  the  nations  represented. 

No  experienced  statesman  can  doubt  that  a  question  which. 
if  left  open,  may  work  so  much  evil  in  exciting  and  disturbing 
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Commonwealth  of  Nations  by  threats,  rumors  and  declarA- 
tions  of  war,  will  some  day  be  removed  from  the  causes  of 
med  conflicts,  and  if  the  present  Conference  from  which  so 
uch  is  expected  by  the  onlooking  world  neglects  this  proffered 
opportunity  of  accomplishing  such  a  beneficent  result  it  will 
record  a  regrettable  failure  and  lose  the  credit  of  having  per- 
formed a  far-reaching  act  in  the  true  interests  of  the  world's 


In  the  commission  two  important  addresses  were  delivered, 
one  by  Dr.  Drago  through  whose  famous  note  the  subject  was 
given  international  ^tanding,  and  the  other  by  M.  Ruy  Barbosa, 
who,  while  approving  in  general  the  doctrine,  took  issue  with 
Dr.  Drago  in  the  matter  of  public  debts. 

Dr.  Drago  6r3t  remarked  that  pecuniary  claims  arose  (1) 
from  injuries  sustained  by  foreign  subjects  on  account  of 
unlawful  acts  committed  either  by  the  Government  or  by  the 
citizens  of  the  countr>'  where  such  subjects  reside;  (2)  from 
common-law  agreements  between  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
the  claimant  nation  and  the  authorities  of  another  country; 
and  (3)  from  claims  existing  in  connection  with  the  public 
lebt  consisting  of  national  loans  secured  by  bonds. 
As  to  the  first  and  second  class  of  claims,  Dr.  Drago  stated 
tt  they  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 
lebtor  country  according  to  the  Law  of  Nations  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  and  provisions  of  private  law;  that  the  con- 
>Biitutions  of  all  civilized  countries  determine  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  such  cases  and  that  a  universally  accepted 
rrincipic  of  international  law  provides  that  local  remedies 
tould  be  exhausted  before  recourse  is  had  to  diplomatic 
shannels  and  procedure;  that  "there  can  be  no  real  difficulty 
[about  utilizing  this  remedy  for  there  are  courts  of  claims  every- 
twhere  with  the  necessar}'  jurisdiction  to  take  cognizance  of 
this  kind  of  Utigation/'  and  that  "the  lack  of  any  Court  of 
and  the  refusal  to  create  one.  as  well  as  sentences  openly 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  law 


*  La  Deuxidroe  CQafi?renc<  Internatioaale  de  la  Paix,  Vol.11,  First  Com- 
lon.  First  Sub-CommisuoD,  otb  Session,  Jiily  16,  L907. 
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itself,  would  constitute  what  is  characterized  in  jurisprudena 
as  a  'denial  of  justice/  and  would  fall  within  the  sphere  of 
activity  of  the  Liaw  of  Nations;*^  that  only  in  case  of  a  diferentt 
of  opinion  as  to  the  foundation  and  justice  of  the  denteoct 
rendered  by  the  courts  of  the  debtor  nation,  .  .  .  . 
would  there  be  reason  to  apply  arbitration;"  and  Uut 
"  finally,  it  would  only  be  after  all  peaceful  remedies  had  been 
exhausted  that  the  employment  of  other  nieasures  could  he 
justified." 

With  regard  to  foreign  loans,  the  third  class  of  claims,  Dr. 
Drago  stated  that  they  constitute  a  special  class  of  obligatioDi 
quite  distinct  from  the  others. 

The  issue  of  Government  bonds  is,  Uke  the  issue  of  monBf,$ 
positive  manifestation  of  sovereignty. 

It  is  by  an  act  of  sovereignty  that  a  nation  orders  payrncnl  of 
cou(>ons  at  maturity,  and  quite  obviously  it  is  by  an  act  of  the 
same  character  that  it  decides,  in  a  few  special  cases,  to  suspend 
payment  on  the  debt.  It  is  not,  in  reality,  any  particular  credi- 
tor who  has  contracted  directly  with  the  government,  but  u 
indeterminate,  \mnamed  person  who  purchases  bonds  at  tbcif 
current  value  in  the  market,  which  value  is  more  or  leas  cban^ 
able,  but  always  serves  as  a  perfect  index,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, of  the  amount  of  rLsk  they  are  running  and  the  delved 
certainty  of  their  favor. 

The  speaker  argued  that  as  private  individuals  were  not 
permitted  to  summon  a  government  before  its  own  judges  on 
account  of  the  suspension  of  payment  on  public  loans,  the 
denial  of  justice  is  not  manifest;  that  if  the  legal  distinction 
between  ordinary  contracts  and  public  loans  were  not  cleariy 
established  ''we  might  always  arrive  at  the  practical  conclu- 
sion that  there  are  always  courts  when  it  is  a  question  of 
the  former  whereas  there  are  none  anywhere  to  judge  the 
others."  Dr.  Drago  then  compared  the  holder  of  govemmcnl 
bonds  on  which  payments  had  been  suspended  to  the  share- 
holder in  a  joint  stock  company  which  had  failed,  stating  that 
"the  only  difference  is  that  the  holder  of  government  bonds  is 
in  a  more  favorable  position  than  the  stockholder,  for  the 
nation  does  not  disappear  and  becomes  solvent  again  sooner  or 
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IaUt,  whereas  a  company  that  has  failed  remains  stranded 
fomvcr  without  hope  of  recovery."  The  learned  Doctor  then 
Mked: 

If,  as  ta  evident,  private  financial  misfortunes  suffered  by 
the  subjects  of  a  nation  in  a  foreign  country  do  not  compromise 
tbe  progress,  existence,  or  happiness  of  the  pul>Iic  at  large  to 
whicn  they  belong,  and  do  not  impose  on  the  latter  any  duty 
to  protect  them,  how  could  a  war  be  justified  on  the  sole  ground 
that  these  subjects,  instead  of  dealing  with  private  parties,  had 
dealt  with  the  governmentB  themselves  in  the  hope  of  realizing 
a  larger  and  surer  profit? 

To  those  arguments  Dr.  Drago  added  that  it  may  easily  happen 
that  when  certain  nations  execute  a  blockwle  or  naval  demon- 
stration for  the  protection  of  securities  held  by  their  subjects, 
a  greater  jmrt  of  the  securities  may,  owing  to  their  transfer  in 
the  meantime,  be  owned  by  citizens  of  other  nations,  and, 
indeed,  it  might  even  happen  that  bonds  held  by  subjects  of  a 
weak  nation  would  be  transferred  to  subjects  of  a  great  Power 
B&  oriler  to  have  them  collected  forcibly;  and,  finally,  that 
inextricable  confusion  would  result  should  the  bonds  be  held 
by  subjects  of  various  countries  which  intervened  separately 
aod  presented  their  claims  in  a  different  form  and  projx)sed 
different  settlements.  He  stated  that  it  is  impossible  to 
eliminate  the  risks  voluntarily  assumed  by  the  creditor  with  a 
view  to  realizing  considerable  gains,  and  quoted  Sir  Henry 
Cainpbell-Bannennan's  statement  that  "big  dividends  gener- 
ally involve  big  risks"  and  "if  the  whole  power  of  the  British 
Enii>ire  were  placed  behind  the  capitalist,  the  latter's  risk 
would  disappear  and  the  dividends  ought  to  diminish  in 
proportion."  Dr.  Drago  continued,  that  war  cannot  be  justi- 
fi«-d  unless  there  is  a  serious  offense  affecting  the  vital  interests, 
the  honor,  or  the  legitimate  development  of  the  aggrieved 
nation,  that  the  non-payment  of  the  coupons  of  a  debt  to  the 
casual  holders  can  never  be  classed  among  these  causes, 

rid  that  such  non-payment  ought  not,  therefore,  to  constitute 
"casus  belli"  between  sovereign  and  therefore  equal  nations. 

Arbitration  is  always  welcome.  It  represents  a  step  and  a 
ooBfliderable  one  toward  justioe.     No  self-respecting  nation  can 
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refuse  to  submit  to  it,  but  its  effects  will  necessarily  vair  in 
cases  of  denial  of  justice  and  cases  connected  with  loans.  A 
denial  of  justitie,  ascertained  to  exist  by  arbitration,  constitulci 
a  common  International  Law  offense  which  should  call  for 
reparation.  A  denial  of  justice,  like  an  act  of  piracy,  is  a  thing 
which  breaks  the  equilibrium  of  and  endangers  the  unive^ 
community,  and  for  this  very  reason  falls  within  the  immediate 
domain  of  international  repression  as  provided,  accepted,  and 
applied  by  the  general  consent  of  ail  nations. 

However,  the  aspect  of  matters  changes  entirely  when  ve 
consider  questions  of  loans. 

Adverting  to  the  provision  of  the  project  providing  for  tbe 
use  of  force  should  the  debtor  nation  refuse  to  execute  an  arbi- 
tral award,  Dr.  Drago  repeated  that  public  loans  were  acts  of 
sovereignty  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  such  before  and 
after  the  arbitration;  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  in  each 
case  the  financial  situation  of  a  debtor  country  without 
examining  into  the  very  depths  of  its  administration,  which 
is  itself  closely  connected  with  the  innermost  political  and 
social  organization  of  the  nation;  that  it  may  happ>en  that  the 
sentence  would  not  be  executed  in  consequence  of  some  error 
of  judgment  or  of  some  material  impossibility  ari-sing  from 
unforeseen  and  variable  circumstances;  that  should  forcible 
recovery  be  resorted  to  in  such  case  the  problem  would  be 
removed  and  postponed,  but  would  be  far  from  being  solved, 
and  that  by  accepting  this  part  of  the  American  project 


we  should  be  taking  a  great  st.ep  back- 
wardSf  for  we  should  be  recognizing  war  as  a  common  leg&l 
remedy,  we  should  be  establishing  one  more  case  of  legitimAte 
warfare  which  would  be  really  inconsistent  wiijj  a  Peace  Con- 
ference whose  very  purpose  is  to  remove  or  at  least  diminish 
the  causes  of  war. 

The  employment  of  force  would  always  involve  a  dispr<H 
portion  between  the  offense  and  the  punishment,  being  accom- 
panied by  the  same  dangers  to  local  sovereignties,  by  the  same 
inconveniences  and  injuries  to  neutral  nations,  and  affording 
the  same  excessive  protection  to  cosmopolitan  and  everch&n^ 
ing  bondholders. 

In  order  to  execute  the  award,  would  the  armies  and  fleets 
of  the  creditor  nations  be  set  in  motion,  would  troops  be  landed, 
territory  occupied,  customs  administered,  taxes  levied — in  a 
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,  would  the  debtor  nation  be  subjected  to  the  control  and 
'eminent  of  the  creditor  nation? 
tit  18  certain  that  violent  methods  would  only  increase  the 
lancial  difficulties  of  the  debtor  and  perhaps  contribute  to  his 
total  ruin,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  certain  restriction  of 
the  credit  and  the  bad  opinion  entertaineti  of  the  nation  which 
did  not  meet  its  engagements  would  in  themselves  be  a  sufficient 
punishment,  and  a  moral  force  much  more  effective  than  physical 
force  Ln  favor  of  the  creditor. 

At  all  events  we  cannot  accept  on  this  subject  the  doctrine  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  which  our  distinguished  colleague  General 
Porter  thought  it  necessary  to  mention,  as  being  opposed  to 
financial  interventions  by  governments,  and  which  we  South 
Americans  consider  particularly  dangerous.  It  is  known  that 
Lord  Palmerston  proclaimed,  as  Lord  Salisbury  aLso  did  later, 
the  indisputable  right  to  intervene  in  order  to  collect  debts  of 
English  subjects,  but  he  subordinated  the  act  of  intervention 
itaelf  to  what  he  called  British  and  domestic  considerations, 
which  may  easily  become  political  ones  on  occasion.  Our 
eoUeague  quoted  to  us  the  text  of  part  of  the  celebrated  circular 
of  1848,  according  to  which  it  is  considered  goiKl  English  i>olicy 
not  to  encourage  subjects  who  invest  their  capital  in  foreign 
countries  by  placing  the  forces  of  the  Empire  at  their  disposal 
generally.  However,  in  the  same  dispatch  we  read  words 
which  clearly  explain  the  thoughts  of  the  Minister:  "If  the 
government  of  a  nation  has  a  right  to  demand  reparation  on 
behalf  of  any  one  of  its  subjects,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the 
right  to  such  reparation  is  diminished  solely  because  the  amount 
01  the  injury  sustained  is  greater  and  because  the  claim,  instead 
of  involving  comparatively  small  suma,  comprises  a  great 
number  of  persons  with  considerable  amounts  of  capital.  It 
is  therefore  a  question  which  the  British  Government  alone 
must  decide  whether  the  case  shall  or  not  be  treated  diplo- 
matically." 

Dr.  Drago  then  referred  to  Lord  Palmerston's  reply  to  Lord 
George  Bentinck  in  a  debate  on  the  subject  of  the  unpaid 
Spantdi  bonds  held  by  British  subjects,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  July  7,  1847,  in  which  Lord  Palmerston  admitted 
the  right  of  the  British  Govenmient  to  wage  war  against  Spain 
for  the  recovery  of  the  debt,  but  denied  its  expediency  under 
the  then  existing  circumstances,  concluding  his  remarks  by 
stating: 

But  this  is  a  Question  of  expediency,  and  not  a  question  of 
power;  therefore,  let  no  foreign  country  who  has  done  wrong  to 
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British  subjects  deceive  itself  by  a  false  impreemon  either  i\ax 
the  British  nation  or  the  British  Parliament  will  forever  reinwa 
patient  under  the  wrong;  or  that,  if  called  upon  to  enforce  llie 
rights  of  the  people  of  England,  the  government  of  En^mnd 
will  not  have  ample  power  and  means  at  ita  command  to  obtain 
justice  for  them.  ^ 

Dr.  Drago  concluded  bis  address  with  the  following  jma- 
graphs: 

Far  be  it  from  my  mind  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  Poiren 
represented  here  entertains  any  scheme  of  conquest  and  Imp^ 
rialistic  expansion  against  the  weaker  nations  of  Amenes 
which  have  no  other  defense  than  right  and  immutable  justice. 

However,  nature  has  been  lavish  with  our  countries,  the  mild 
climate  and  fertile  soil  of  which  are  favorable  to  all  saru  of 
products  and  crops.  Being  of  vast  extent  and  having  but  a 
small  and  widely  scattered  population,  they  have  been  in  tbe 
past  and  may  still  be  the  object  of  cupidity.  It  may  then  hap- 
pen, not  today,  not  tomorrow,  but  in  a  more  or  less  remote 
future,  that  there  will  obtain  in  Europe  an  irresistible  current 
of  opinion  capable  of  forcing  the  Govemroents  to  assume  ao 
aggressive  attitude  contrary  to  their  intentions  of  the  present 
time. 

And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  permanent  control  and 
subjection  of  peoples  could  not  be  brought  about  more  eaafly^ 
in  this  hypothetical  case,  than  through  the  financial  interventionfl 
which  we  are  trying  to  prevent  for  this  very  reason. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  memorable  time  the  Argentine  Republic 
proclaimed  the  doctrine,  which  excludes  from  the  AmcTiean 
Continent  railitarj'-  operations  and  the  occupation  of  territory 
ha\'ing  Government  loans  as  their  causes. 

Although  based  on  very  serious  and  fundamental  considert- 
tions,  the  principle  here  involved  is  one  of  policy  and  of  mili- 
tant policy,  which  cannot  be  and  which  we  shall  not  see  dis- 
cussed or  voted  on  in  this  assembly. 

I  announce  it,  nevertheless,  in  order  to  reserve  it  exp 
and  to  declare,  in  the  name  of  the  Argentine  Delegation, 
the  latter  intends  to  maintain  it  as  the  political  doctrine  of  it« 
country  with  all  the  energy  manifested  in  the  dispatch  sent 
on  December  29,  1002,  by  our  Government  to  ita  RepreseatatiTC 
at  Washington  on  the  occasion  of  the  Venezuelan  episodes. 

It  is  with  this  reservation,  which  will  be  duly  recorded  and 
which  relates  to  the  public  or  national  debt  arising  from  Gov- 
ernment loans,  that  the  Argentine  Delegation  will  accept  arW- 

*  Moore's  International  Law  Digest,  Vol.  VI,  p.  286. 
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ition,  thus  doing  fresh  homage  to  a  principle  which  iia  country 
often  endorsed.' 

The  other  important  address  on  the  subject  was  delivered  by 
M.  Ruy  Barbosa,and  it  is  one  of  his  ablest  and  most  masterly 
efforts. 

M.  Barbosa  stated  that  he  would  be  only  too  happy  to  see  war 
abolished,  but  that,  if  war  were  permitted  at  all,  he  did  not  see 
any  legal  distinction  in  the  nature  of  things  between  national 
loans  and  debts  from  ordinary  contracts  which  would  forbid  war 
in  the  one  case  and  permit  it  in  the  other.  A  contract  is  a  contract 
whether  it  be  evidenced  by  a  bond  or  by  an  ordinary  instru- 
ment. The  distinction  drawn  between  state  loans  and  private 
^contracts  refusing  force  in  the  one  and  allowing  it  in  the  other 

contrary  to  legal  reason.  The  state  loan  is  a  legal  act,  not 
bervly  an  act  of  confidence,  but  if  it  be  considered  an  act  of  con- 
Wence,  without  creating  an  obligation  which  may  be  enforced, 

il  to  be  believed  that  creditors  deprived  of  the  means  of  coUect- 
Dg  their  loans  will  continue  to  advance  them?  It  is  admitted, 
^ntinued  M.  Barbosa,  that  the  States  are  bound  to  pay  their 
lebts,  but  that  in  the  matter  of  state  loans  thn  debtors  retain  the 
ight  to  control  both  the  manner  and  the  time  of  payment, 
tfid  if  that  be  so  the  debtor  may  remit  the  payment  to  such  a 
uture  date  or  may  adjourn  the  payment  so  often  that  the  right 
of  creditore  will  bo  entirely  lost.     For  legally  speaking  there 

I  be  no  doubt  that  if  I  have  the  right  of  paying  only  when 

care  to  pay,  I  do  not  go  beyond  my  right  in  adjourning  for- 
the  date  of  payment. 

Sovereignty  is  not  really  involved,  it  is  rather  the  abuse  of 

vereignty,  which,  if  applied  within  the  State,  would  destroy 
relations  just  as  it  would  destroy  them  if  admitted  in 
mational  relations. 

"Neither  theory  nor  practice  has  ever  admitted,"  he  said, 
this  view,  which,  is  in  our  opinion  incorrect,  of  the  position  of 


State  in  the  matter  of  loans  which  it  contracts.     In  our 
»pinioa  the  State  in  borrowing  does  not  exercise  its  sovereignty, 

■  La  Deuxidme  Conf^reQce  latematiooaJe  de  U  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  II,  First 
I,  Fint  Sub-CommiAdoD,  6th  &Gamoa,  July  IS,  1008. 
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but  an  act  of  private  law  as  is  the  case  in  so  many  other  ^v 
tracts  in  which  its  personality  is  divided,  that  is  to  aay.  in  wbji  l 
it  leaves  its  political  sphere  to  undertake  acts  of  a  civil  ch«^ 
acter." 

M.  Barbosa  did  not  see  that  the  American  proposition  tended 
to  legitimize  war,  for  the  admission  that  war  may  result  is 
simply  a  recognition  of  facts  as  they  actually  arc.  The  Ameo- 
can  prof>osition,  had  it  been  less  sincere,  might  have  omitted  the 
reference  to  the  use  of  force  in  the  case  of  a  refusal  to  arbitrate, 
but  the  omission  would  merely  have  meant  that  the  possibility 
of  war  should  be  read  into  the  text,  though  not  stated. 

In  concluding  his  address,  M.  Barbosa  stat^  that  the  Bnxil- 
ian  constitution  forbade  wars  of  conque-st,  and  he  proposed  to 
amend  the  American  proposition  in  the  following  manner  so 
as  to  prevent  this  class  of  wars : 

The  Signatory  Powers  undertake  not  to  alter  by  means  of 
war  the  actual  frontiers  of  their  territory  at  the  expense  of  any 
other  of  these  powers,  unless  arbitration  has  been  refu^ied  after 
being  proffered  by  the  power  which  desirea  the  alteration,  or 
an  arbitral  award  has  been  violated  by  the  other.  If  one  of 
the  Signatory  Powers  should  neglect  this  engagement,  the  alien- 
ation of  territory  imposed  by  the  force  of  arms  shall  have  l»_ 
juridical  value.' 

The  addresses  of  Messrs.  Drago  and  Barbosa  showed  that 
Latin- America  was  not  of  one  mind.  Dr.  Drago's  distino- 
tion  between  state  loans  and  private  contracts  was  wideij- 
shared  by  the  American  delegations,  as  was  also  his  view  that 
the  duty  to  arbitrate  did  not  arise  before  the  local  remedy  bat 
been  exhausted.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  Venexueh 
was  ftnlling  to  accept  the  benefit  of  the  renunciation  of  force 
but  was  unwilling  to  bind  itself  to  arbitrate.  Its  delegation 
therefore  voted  in  favor  of  the  first  article  and  against  the 
second,  and,  as  the  proposition  was  adopted  as  a  whole  against 
Venezuela's  ref^uest  that  each  paragraph  be  voted  aeparatdy. 

^  La  Deuxi^me  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  II,  Fint 
CommLssion  First  Sub-Commission,  7th  Session,  July  23,  1007.  See  •k^ 
Aetei  et  Di^coura  de  M.  Ruy  Barbo«a  (1907),  pp.  60-79. 
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Venezuela  abstained  from  the  final  vote  and  refused  to  sign 
the  convention. 

The  lar^r  States  of  Europe^  however,  such  as  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  Austria^Hungary,  accepted  the  proposition 
without  reservation  of  any  kind.  Italy  and  Spain  felt  that 
the  phraseoiog}'  was  neither  clear  nor  happy,  and,  while  favor- 
able to  the  principle,  reserved  their  final  vote,  as  did  Japan. 
Ruf^sia  seconded  the  American  proposition  but  limited  its 
solely  to  obligations  arising  in  the  future.*  The  first 
te  of  Sweden,  M.  do  Hammarskjold,  a  man  of  remarkable 
ability,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  American  proposi- 
tion as  worded  did  not  merely  permit  the  use  of  force  but 
justified  it,  thereby  giving  a  direct  sanction  to  war  under- 
taken in  pursuance  of  the  recognition  of  war  contained  in  an 
article  meant  to  limit  war. 


"I  c&nnotf"  he  said,  "support  by  an  affirmative  vote  the 
American  propofiition  concerning  the  limitation  of  the  employ- 
ment of  force  in  the  collection  of  ordinary  public  debts  having 
leir  origin  in  contracts.     This  proposition  as  formulated  seems 
be  an  indirect  sanction  to  the  employment  of  force  in  all  cases 
►t  expressly  covered.     Even  a  State  absolutely  above  all  sua- 
icion  in  fulfilling  its  obligations  cannot  well  desire  that  armed 
:ecution  is  partially  sanctioned,  thus  leading  to  misunder- 
iding  and  abuse/" 


It  will  be  seen  later  that  the  revised  form  of  the  American 
position  presented  to  the  Committee  of  Examination  and 
opted  by  the  Conference  meets  the  objection  of  the  distin- 
iphed  Swedish  jurist  and  statesman;  for  in  the  first  para- 
ph the  use  of  force  is  specifically  renounced,  and  in  a  sub- 
equent  paragraph  the  debtor  State,  refusing  either  to  arbitrate 
to  conaply  with  the  requirements  of  arbitrations,  merely 
the  benefit  of  the  renunciation  mentioned  in  the  first 
ragraph.     Force  is  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  sanctioned : 


La  Deuxifrme  CoDf^renoe  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  11^  Firat 
femmianon.  Pint  Sub-Comminion,  5th  Session,  July  16,  1007. 


Ibiti.,  Stb  SenoD,  July  27,  1907. 
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the  law  on  the  subject  is  thus  untouched,  and  events  are  left 
to  take  their  course  without  reference  to  the  convention- 
It  will  be  noted,  indeed  it  has  previously  been  pointed  oin, 
that  the  American  proposition  bound  the  Powers  to  arbitnte 
controversies  arising  from  contract  indebtedness  withoot 
reserve.  This  extreme  form  of  compulsory  arbitration  did 
not  pass  unnoticed,  for  Roumania  and  Belgium  called  paitifr 
ular  attention  to  it  and  abstained  from  voting  because  tbe 
reserves  were  not  included  in  the  American  formula.'  Switw- 
land  opposed  the  American  proposition  and  refused  to  vote 
for  itf  because  foreigners  can  sue  Switzerland  in  Swiss  couni 
upon  an  equality  with  natives,  and  because  in  the  second  pb« 
Switzerland  was  unwilling  to  allow  the  judgments  of  its  couiti 
to  be  the  subject  of  arbitration.*  Another  cause  of  oppositkn 
was  the  fact  that  the  proposition,  however  general  in  tenm, 
was  ]o<*al  and  Hcnited  in  nature  and  extent,  to  the  AmericM 
continent.  M.  Beldimaii  therefore  proposed  that  the  propoa- 
tion,  if  adopted,  should  not  be  included  in  the  con\TntiQii 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes,  but  thil 
it  should  form  a  separate  agreement  between  the  interested 
powers  without  reference  to  this  convention.*  As  this  requeil 
of  Roumania  coincided  with  the  desire  of  the  American  dde- 
gation,  the  subject  of  contract  debts  is  regulated  in  a  sepftiate 
and  dintinct  convention,  although  in  the  matter  of  arbitral 
procedure  it  necessarily  refers  to  the  convention  for  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  international  disputes. 

*  See  address  of  M.  Beldiman  (Roumania),  La  Deuxidme  Conf^raMi 
iQternationale  dela  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  U,  First  Commusioti,  First  Sub-Cco- 
missioD,  8th  Scssioa,  July  27.  1907. 

For  the  deGlaration  of  Baron  GuiUaume  CBelgium)  to  the  mizm  tSttUt 
see  Committee  of  Examinatioa  A,  15th  SessioDt  September  3, 1907;  Ads 
©t  DocumenU,  Vol.  I,  p.  560. 

'  La  Deuxidme  Confdrenoe  Interoationate  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  Il.Fint 
Comraiaaion,  First  Sub-Commissioa,  Gth  Seasion,  July  18,  1907;  Plaurj 
Si^Bsion,  First  Commission,  8th  Session,  October  9,  1907;  Actes  et  DiK- 
umeats,  Vol.  I,  p.  337. 

*For  an  elaborate  exposition  of  M.  Beldiman's  reasons  for  this  propoMlt 
Me  address  referred  to  in  note  1,  oupra. 
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The  Convention  on  Contract  Debts  and  its 
Importance 


Vt  the  end  of  the  general  discussion  in  the  First  Commission 
dy  27,  1907,)  the  American  proposition  was  approved  by 
votes,  none  against,  and  8  abstentions  (Belgium,  Greece, 
iburg,    Roumania,    Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey  and 
lela.)     It  was  thereupon  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
ination  for  further  discussion  and  the  preparation  of  a 
itive  text  which  might  more  nearly  meet  the  desires  of 
tdele^tions.    The  discussion  in  the  Committee  of  Examina- 
was  very  brief.     A  revised  draft  was  presented  by  the 
lericAn  delegation,  the  same  in  substance,  though  slightly 
different  in  form.    As  this  was  the  text  voted  by  the  Confer- 
without  amendment  or  change,  I  quote  the  first  two 
iphs  of  the  final  version: 


The  Contracting  Powers  agree  not  to  have  recourse  to  armed 
•ce  for  t-he  recovery  of  contract  debts  claimed  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  one  country  by  the  Government  of  another  country 
S  being  due  to  its  nationals. 
This  undertaking  is,  however,  not  applicable  when  the 
rbtor  State  refuses  or  neglects  to  reply  to  an  offer  of  arbitra- 
tion, or,  after  accepting  the  offer,  prevents  any  compromis 
from  being  agreed  on,  or,  after  the  arbitration,  fails  to  submit 
|p  tbe  Aw&rd. 

■  The  difference  between  this  final  version  and  tht*  previous 
wafts  is  seen  to  consist  solely  in  the  fact  that  the  renuncia- 
tion of  force  is  complete  in  the  first  paragraph,  and  the  right 
to  use  force  is  not  stated  in  express  terms  if  the  debtor  should 
refuse  arbitration.  The  debtor  by  refusing  arbitration  loses 
the  benefit  of  the  renunciation.  The  law  is  thus  left  in  its 
present  state  without  comment  or  explanation.  M.  de  Mar- 
tens asked  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  project 
to  limit  its  application  to  the  case  in  which  citizens  or  nationals 
of  a  Stat<?,  the  creditors  of  another  State,  should  address  their 
govemnjeut  in  order  to  recover  the  amount  of  the  debt  due 
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Is  it  clearly  understood  that  it  depends  absolutely  upoo  tk 
government  in  question  to  intervene  in  the  conflict  betieei 
its  nationals  and  a  stranger  State  and  even  in  a  case  of  oeoea^ 
to  replace  them  in  the  controversy? 


To  which  question  General   Porter,  on  the  behalf  of  tfat 
United  States,  answered  in  the  affirmative.  *   In  reply  to  thecrtj- 
cifim  of  Messrs.  Drago  and  Milovanovitch  (Servia)  that  \k 
expression    "contractual    debts"    was    too    vague,    Genrnl 
Porter  stated  adroitly  that  it  was  not  within  his  pro 
to  enter  into  definitions  which  it  would  be  almost  im] 
to  formulate.    This  closed  the  discussion,  at  the  te: 
of  which  M.  Bourgeois  declared  that  the  French  delegatktf 
would  vote  for  the  American  proposition  because  "we  «« 
in  it  a  case  of   compulsory  arbitration,"  to    which  Bin» 
Marschallj  who  had  opposed  the  convention  for  compuktry 
arbitration,  replied  that  he  did  not  share  this  view.'    The  com- 
mittee thereupon  adopted  the  American  proposition  in  iti 
entirety    without    modification    or    indeed    without   official 
explanation  or  definition  of  the  terms  employed.*    In  cofi&- 
mission,  the  proposition  was  discussed  at  considerable  length* 
but  was  not  seriously  opposed,  and  at  the  &th  plenary  seeaoB 
of  the  Conference,  held  on  October  16,  1907,  the  Conference 
adopted  the  convention  for  the  Umitation  of  force  in  the  coll«- 
tion  of  contract  debts  by  a  vote  of  39  in  favor  to  5  abstcfr 
tions  (Bcl^um,  Roumania,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Veoe- 

'  La  DeuxiAme  Conference  Intemation&le  de  la  Paix,  1907.  Aoics  et  Itooi- 
montB.  Vol.  I.  p.  559. 

'Le  President  (M.  Bourgeois)  declare  que  U  D^l^ation  fran^AiMdo*- 
aera  &  la  proposition  un  vote  favorable — et  it  ajoute:  nirtout  parc«  qoc 
nous  y  voyons  un  cas  d'arbitrage  obligatoire. 

Le  Baron  de  Marschall  ne  partage  paa  cette  appreciation. — Extnrt 
from  Proofs-verbal,  Committee  of  Examination  A.  16th  Session,  Septtah* 
3,  1907. 

'The  vote  waa  12  for,  1  against  (Switserland),  Comniitt«e  of  Ezamia*' 
tion  A,  I5th  SeMion,  September  3,  1907. 

*  For  the  discussion,  see  Plenary  Session,  First  Commianoa,  Fint  9^ 
Commission,  Stb  Session,  October  9,  1907. 

"Hie  vote  in  Commission  was  37  for,  none  against,  and  6  ahstcntioM  (B^ 
gium,  Greece,  Luxembourg^  Roumania,  Sweden.  Switaerland). — Ibid. 
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l).'    There  were,  however,  various  objections  in  the  form  of 
rrvations.* 
It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  reservations  of  Argentine 

Peru  coming  as  each  doe^s  from  a  distinguished  Argentine 
ibiicii^t  M.  Drago  and  the  late  M.  Calvo.  In  announcing 
IP  favorable  vote  of  Argentine,  Dr.  Drago  made  on  its  behalf 

folJowing  reserve: 

First,  80  far  as  concerns  debts  arising  from  ordinary  con- 

rts  between  the  citizen  nr  subject  of  a  nation  and  a  foreign 

ivernment  resort  shall  only  be  had  to  arbitration  in  the  specific 

'ofadenialof  justice  by  the  local  jurisdictionsof  the  contract- 

ig country  which  must  first  be  exhausted.     Second,  public  loans 

llh  bond  issues  constituting  the  national  debt  cannot  in  any 

i|^ve  rise  to  military  aggression  nor  to  the  occupation  of  the 

Amencan  nations. 

The  Peruvian  reservation  provided: 

That  the  principles  adopted  in  this  proposition  cannot  be 

iplied  to  claims  or  differences  arising  from  contracts  between 

ie  government  of  one  country  and  foreign  subjects,  when  it 

been  expressly  stipulated  in  these  contracts  that  the  claims 

differences  must  be  submitted  to  the  (judges  and  tribunals 

the  contracting  country. 

The  convention  as  voted  is  remarkably  brief,  simple  and 

notwitJistanding  the  fact  that  the  expression  "  contract 

|rfiebts"  is,  as  was  frequently  said,  vague  and  indefinite.    The 

B^merican  delegation  did  not  attempt  to  define  and  the  text 

Bvras  voted  as  framed  without  an  official  interpretation.     Had 

th*»  tenn  "contract  debts"  not  seemed  sufficiently  broad  to 

include  bond  issues,  Dr.  Drago  would  not  have  interposed  a 

formal  reserve,  and  the  fact  that  he  did  interpose  such  a  reserve 

leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  term  does  necessarily  include 

bonds  as  a  form  of  contract.    General  Porter,  who  executed 

his  trust  with  great  tact  and  skill,  refused  to  define  the  terms, 

I*  L*  Deuxi6nie  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  Acte«  et  Docu- 
ttto,  VoL  1,  pp.  336-338. 
'Thaae  auffidently  appear  in  the  rfwrvation  atUiched  to  the  table  of 
■giutorvs  UbumI  by  the  Dutch  Government  and  will  be  found  in  Vol. 
n.  ppu  632-^534. 
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fftating  explicitly,  although  not  so  reported  in  the 
of  the  Conference,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  define  an 
sion  which  would  undoubtedly  be  the  subject  of  in1 
tion  by  courts  of  arbitration.  The  extent  of  the  obligatioDli 
arbitrate  is  left  to  future  arbitration.  But  it  raay  be  aaid  tkl 
the  broader  the  meaning  of  contract  debts,  the  grealer  ni 
be  the  benefit  conferred  upon  the  debtor  State ;  for,  if  sUtt 
loans  be  included  in  contract  indebtedness,  it  ncceswSy 
follows  that  the  creditor  cannot  proceed  to  the  use  of  foroe  to 
collect  these  claims  but  is  obliged  to  propose  their  submifloofl 
to  arbitration. 

The  objection  made  against  the  convention  that  fow 
may  be  used  if  the  debtor  does  not  arbitrate  is  entitled  ta 
little  consideration;  because  in  the  actual  state  of  affadrs* 
nation  may  go  to  war  with  or  without  cause,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  this  convention,  could  set  its  army  and  na\'\'  in  motion  to 
collect  claims  arising  out  of  contract.  The  creditor  speciS* 
cally  renounces  his  right  to  resort  to  arms — an  incalculi)^ 
benefit  to  the  debtor,  who  may  always  prevent  the  use  of 
force  by  acting  in  good  faith.  An  agreement  to  arbitrate 
actual  ar!)itration,  and  the  performance  of  the  arbitral  aw&rd 
preclude  force.  It  may  be  said  that  the  threat  of  war  wiD 
force  arbitration,  but  nations  as  well  as  individuals  should  be 
bound  to  meet  their  obligations  and  ever>'  reason  which  forces 
an  individual  into  court  should  lead  a  nation  to  arbitrate  its 
liability. 

It  wiU  be  noted  that  the  second  paragraph  of  the  conx'ention 
prescribes  the  procedure  laid  down  in  part 4,  chapters,  of  tbe 
convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes. 
A  reference  to  Article  53  of  the  convention  shows  that  the 
permanent  court  is  competent  to  settle  the  comftomis  upOfl 
the  request  of  one  of  the  parties  in  the  case  of 


I.  A  dispute  covered  by  a  general  treaty  of  Arbitration 
concluded  or  renewed  after  the  present  Convention  has  oome 
into  force,  and  providing  for  a  compromis  in  all  disputes  and 
not  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  excluding  the  settlement  of  the 
eompromis  from  the  competence  of  the  Court.     Recourse  CAfl- 
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however,  be  had  to  the  court  if  the  other  party  declares 
in  its  opinion  the  dispute  does  not  belong  to  the  category 

^disputes  which  can  be  submitted  to  compulsory  arbitration, 
onleaB  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration  confers  upon  the  Arbitration 
THbunal  the  power  of  deciding  this  preliminary  question. 

2-  A  dispute  arising  from  contract  debts  claimed  from  one 
Power  by  anotlier  Power  as  due  to  its  nationals,  and  for  the 
settlement  of  which  the  offer  of  arbitration  has  been  accepted. 
This  arrangement  is  not  appHcable  if  acceptance  is  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  conipromis  should  be  settled  in  some 
other  way. 

This  may  seem  to  force  arbitration  upon  the  debtor  and 
jprive  him  of  the  power  to  settle  or  agree  to  the  compramis. 
is,  however,  erroneous  because  the  article  presupposes 
acceptance  of  the  offer  of  arbitration  and  then  provides 
teana,  namely,  the  Pennanent  Court,  by  which  the  com- 
iromisc  may  be  framed  if  the  parties  in  controversy  have  been 
mable  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  submission.  That  tWs 
kfovisioD  is  intended  to  aid  the  parties,  not  to  deprive  either, 
especially  the  debtor,  of  his  right  to  negotiate  the  compramiSj 
IB  evident  from  the  language  of  the  article,  because 

this  arrangement  is  not  applicable  if  acceptance  is  subject  to  the 
eoadition  that  the  compromis  should  be  settled  in  some  other 
way. 

■  Turning  now  to  the  final  paragraph  of  the  second  article 
of  the  convention,  it  appears  that  the  award  shall  determine 
the  validity  of  the  claim,  the  amount  of  the  debt,  and  the 
time  and  mode  of  payment,  that  is  to  say,  arbiters  are 
empowered  to  examine  as  trained  judges  the  circumstances 
of  the  claim  in  order  to  establish  its  validity  or  to  reject  it 
as  unfounded .  They  are  likewise  competent  to  fix  the 
amount  of  the  debt,  that  is  to  say,  supposing  that  the  claim 
be  legal,  to  determine  the  amount  which  the  debtor  should  pay, 
in  view  of  ail  the  circumstances,  and  finally,  lest  an  immediate 
payment  should  bear  harshly  upon  the  debtor^  the  arbiters 
have  the  right  to  fix  the  time  and  the  mode  of  pa^^ment.  In 
other  words,  the  arbiters  are  empowered  not  merely  to  reject 
an  unfounded  claim  or  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  claim, 
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but,  acting  as  a  court  of  equity  and  in  view  of  all  the  cifcufr 
stances  of  the  case,  to  fix  the  time  and  the  mode  of  payintil 
in  such  form  and  manner  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  juats 
without  imposing  the  hardship  of  immediate  payment  upa 
the  debtor.  Force  is  not  merely  displaced  by  law.  but  In 
is  tempered  by  equity. 

It  will  be  evident,  therefore^  that  the  proposition  of 
United  States — commonly  known  at  the  Conference  as 
Porter  proposition — differs  from  the  thesis  of  Dr.  Dra|oii 
that  its  scope  is  at  once  broader  and  narrower;  that  its  tR^ 
pose  is  to  secure  the  renunciation  of  force  whether  thai  iorte 
would  be  used  to  collect  a  debt  or  to  occupy,  as  a  me&ns  4 
settlement,  the  territory  of  the  debtor;  that  it  is  legal  inthil 
question.s  of  law  and  fact  are  to  be  subjected  to  arbitnttioi 
The  Drago  Doctrine  is,  on  the  other  hand,  political  becau.**'ffl 
ultimate  analysis  it  proclaims  the  principle  that  America  i 
not  subject  to  occupation  or  annexation  from  claims  ariaiii| 
out  of  public  indebtedness.  The  Drago  Doctrine  is  tberf- 
fore  a  program,  a  manifesto.  But  the  American  propoeitioB. 
without  mentioning  the  subject  of  occupation  or  annexatioo. 
accomplishes  indirectly — by  indirection  finds  direction  out— 
the  purpose  uppermost  in  Dr.  Drago's  mind;  for  if  force  is 
to  be  renounced  in  al!  contract  claims — and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  public  debts  fall  within  the  definition — it  follows  that  no 
portion  of  this  western  hemisphere  is  to  be  trampled  under 
foot  and  bruised  by  an  armed  and  alien  heel. 

In  letter  the  AmerieAn  proposition  is  narrower,  because  force 
is  not  expressly  prohibited  for  this  purpose:  in  spirit  it  b 
coextensive.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  general  notice  to 
keep  hands  off  the  American  continent;  the  Drago  Doctrine 
is  a  special  warning.  The  two  doctrines  are  solemn  declara- 
tion of  public  policy  and  as  such  they  are  considered  by  pubfi- 
cists.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  simply  an  Americ-an  policy 
and  the  Drago  Doctrine,  however  emphatic  its  language, 
ia  nothing  but  a  unilateral,  that  is,  a  one-sided  statement  whicb 
does  not  create  an  obligation.  The  convention  for  the  limi- 
tation of  force  in  the  collection  of  contract  debts  is  a  contract. 
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sntered  into  by  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  at  one  and  the 

laacne  time,  a  solemn  and  formal  recognition  of  the  Monroe 

.Doctrine.    Through  Dr.  Drago.  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  made 

(t6  formal  entry  into  public  law  as  distinct  from  national 

policy. 

On  August  17,  1906,  Dr.  Luis  M.  Drago  standing  face  to 
face  with  Mr.  Root  in  Buenos  Aires,  stated  that 

It  is  consequently  our  sacred  duty  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  America,  material  and  moral,  against  the  menaces  and  arti- 
fices. ver>'  real  and  effective,  that  unfortunately  surround  it. 
Il  is  not  long  since  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  jurisconsults 
of  Great  Britain  denounced  the  possibility  of  the  danger.  **The 
enemies  of  light  and  freedom,"  he  said,  '*are  neither  dead  nor 
Isleeping;  they  are  vigilant,  active,  militant  and  astute/'  And 
it  was  in  obedience  to  that  sentiment  of  common  defense  that 
in  a  critical  moment  the  Argentine  Republic  proclaimed  the 
impropriety  of  the  forcible  collection  of  public  debts  by  Euro- 
pean nations,  not  as  an  abstract  principle  of  academic  value 
or  as  a  legal  rule  of  universal  application  outside  of  this  con- 
tinent (which  it  is  not  incumbent  on  us  to  maintain),  but  as  a 
principle  of  American  diplomacy  which,  whilst  being  founded 
on  equity  and  justice,  has  for  itii  exclusive  object  to  spare  the 
peoples  of  this  continent  the  calamities  of  conquest  disguised 
under  the  mask  of  financial  interventions,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States,  without  accentuat- 
ing superiority  or  seeking  preponderance,  condemned  the  op- 
pression of  the  nations  of  this  part  of  the  world  and  the  control 
of  their  destinies  by  the  great  Powers  of  Europe.  The  dreams 
and  Utopias  of  toilay  arc  the  facts  and  commonplaces  of  to- 
morrow, and  the  principle  proclaimed  must  sooner  or  later 
prevail.* 

In  reply  our  Secretary  of  State  Unkcd  the  Drago  Doctrine 
and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  following  measured  language: 

Upon  the  two  subjects  of  special  international  interest  to 
which  you  have  alluded,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  declare  myself 
in  hearty  and  unreserved  sympathy  with  you.  The  United 
States  of  America  has  never  deemed  it  to  be  suitable  that  she 
should  use  her  Army  and  Navy  for  the  collection  of  ordinary 
contract  debts  of  foreign  Governments  to  her  citizens.  For 
more  than  a  century  the  State  Department,  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  of  America,  has  refused 


Mr.  Root's  SpMohea  m  South  Aioerica  (1906),  pp.  153-154. 
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to  take  Buch  action,  and  that  has  become  the  settled  policj  d 
our  country.  We  deem  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  tk&t 
for  the  sovereignty  of  weaker  powers  which  is  essential  to 
protection  against  the  aggression  of  the  strong.  We  deem 
use  of  force  for  the  collection  of  ordinary  contract  debts  to 
an  invitation  to  abuses  in  their  necessary  results  far  worse.  It 
more  baneful  to  humanity  than  that  the  debts  contr&cwdby 
any  nation  should  go  unpaid.  We  consider  that  the  use  of  ti 
army  and  navy  of  a  great  power  to  compel  a  weaker  power  to 
answer  to  a  contract  with  a  private  individual  is  both  an  inviu- 
tion  to  speculation  upon  the  necessities  of  weak  and  stnigglini 
countries  and  an  infringement  upon  the  sovereignty  of  thoK 
countries,  and  we  are  now,  as  we  always  have  been,  opposed 
to  it;  and  we  believe  that,  perhaps  not  today  nor  tomorrow,  bat 
through  the  slow  and  certain  process  of  the  future,  the  world 
will  come  to  the  same  opinion.  It  is  with  special  gratificition 
that  I  have  heard  from  your  lips  so  just  an  estimate  of  th* 
character  of  that  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  whkii 
bears  the  name  of  President  Monroe.  When  you  say  that  i\ 
was  (without  accentuating  superiority  or  seelang  preponder 
ance)  Monroe's  declaration  that  condemned  the  oppre^oo  of 
the  nations  of  this  part  of  the  world  and  the  control  of  that 
destinies  by  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  you  6p)eak  tbe  euct 
historical  truth.  You  do  but  simple  justice  to  the  purpotw 
and  the  fientiments  of  Monroe  and  his  compatriots  and  to  tbe 
country  of  Monroe  at  every  hour  from  that  time  to  this.' 


*  Mr.  Root's  Speeches  in  South  Amerieft,  pp.  167-159. 
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The  Permanent 


Court  of  1899 
Court  of  1907 


AND  THE  Proposed 


I 


Before  undertaking  the  systematic  exposition  and  analysis 
of  the  Project  for  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice,  voted  by  the  Committee  of  Examination  B  and  referred 
to  the  First  Commission,  it  may  be  advisable  to  devote  a 
few  paragraphs  by  way  of  introduction,  to  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration,  created  in  1899,  by  the  First  Conference, 
alongside  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  Court  of  Arbi- 
tral Justice,  in  order  to  supplement  the  existing  Court. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Article  16  of  the  Convention  of 
1899  provided  that: 

Iq  questions  of  a  legal  nature,  and  especially  in  the  interpre- 
tation or  application  of  Internationa!  Conventions,  arbitration 
ia  recognized  by  the  Signatory  Powers  as  the  most  effective,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  equitable,  means  of  settUng  disputes 
which  diplomacy  has  failed  to  settle. 

That  this  solemn  declaration  of  a  broad  and  beneficent  prin- 
ciple might  not  remain  a  dead  letter,  the  Conference  under- 
took to  create  a.  court  in  which  international  conflicts  might 
be  arbitrated.    Article  20  provides  as  follows: 

With  the  object  of  facilitating  an  immediate  recourse  to 
arbitration  for  international  differences,  which  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  settle  by  diplomacy,  the  Signatory  Powers  under- 

(*  For  full  details  of  the  proposed  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  mud  the 
proceedings  bad  in  the  Firvt  Commission,  Committee  of  Examination  B, 
and  in  the  plenary  seaion  of  the  Conference,  see  the  elaborate  report 
printed  in  La  Deuxi^me  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Va'ix,  1907, 
Acttt  ct  Uocumentfl,  Vol.  I,  pp.  347-398;  332-335. 
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take  to  organize  a  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  aeooaUl 
at  all  times  and  operating,  unless  otherwise  stipulated  by  tk 
parties,  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  Procecuire  inserted « 
the  present  Convention. 

The  framcrs  of  the  Convention  had  in  mind  the  arlitntkt 
of  international  conflicts,  and,  as  it  is  incident  to  arbiintiQi 
that  the  parties  litigant  chose  their  own  judges,*  Article  17 
defined  and  provided  that: 

The  Arbitration  Convention  is  concluded  for  questions  alrwdy 
existing  or  for  questions  which  may  arise  eventually. 

It  may  embrace  any  dispute  or  only  disputes  of  &  oertau 
category. 

If  Articles  16, 17  and  20  be  compared  and  analyzed  iliseri^ 
dent  that  questions  of  a  judicial  nature  were  deemed  [wea- 
liarly  susceptible  of  arbitration,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  it  was  hoped  that  these  ques^ 
tions  would  be  frequently  arbitrated  and  decided  on  the  basi» 
of  respect  for  law.  So  far  it  would  seem  that  the  foundations 
were  laid  for  a  court  in  the  juristic  sense  of  the  won!,  but 
arbiters,  the  choice  of  the  parties  litigant^  instead  of  judges 
were  to  be  appointed. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Permanent  Court  was  declared 
by  Article  21  to  be  "competent  for  aU  arbitration  cases"  it  is 
manifest  that  the  framers  of  the  Convention  contemplated  lluit 
questions  other  than  those  of  a  judicial  nature  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Permanent  Court.  There  was  thus  created  i 
single  institution  which  might  decide  purely  legal  questiocv 
on  the  basis  of  respect  for  law  and  broader  questions  of » 
non-judicial  nature — either  or  both  of  which  were  to  be 
decided  by  judges,  that  is  arbiters,  chosen  by  the  parties  in 
controversy. 

In  modem  States  judicial  questions  are  decidtxl  by  judges  in 
courts  of  justice  and  the  judges  are  not  the  direct  appointtt 
of  the  parties.  In  matters  of  purely  private  interest  whidk 
may  be  compromised,  judges  of  the  parties'  choice  are  as  much 
in  place  as  they  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  court  of  justice. 

The  difference  between  judicial  and  non-judicial  questiM 

'Article  16. 
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the  procedure  applicable  to  each  was  thus  outlined  by  His 
Excellency  M.  Bourgeois: 

If  there  are  not  at  present  any  judges  at  The  Hague  it  is  be- 
cause the  Conference  of  1899,  taking  into  consideration  the 
whole  field  open  to  arbitration,  intended  to  leave  to  the  parties 
the  duty  of  choosing  their  judges,  which  choice  is  essential  in 
all  cases  of  peculiar  gravity.  We  should  not  like  to  see  the 
court  created  in  IS91)  Inse  itn  character  as  a  real  court  of  arbitra- 
tion entirely,  and  we  intend  to  preserve  this  freedom  of  choice 
of  the  judges  in  all  cases  where  no  other  rule  is  provided. 

In  controversies  of  a  poUtical  nature  especially,  we  think 
that  this  will  always  be  the  real  rule  of  arbitration,  and  that 
no  nation,  big  or  small,  will  consent  to  go  before  a  court  of  arbi- 
tration unless  it  takes  an  active  part  in  the  appointment  of  the 
members  composing  it. 

But  is  the  case  the  same  in  questions  of  a  purely  legal  nature? 
Can  the  same  uneasiness  and  distrust  appear  here?  And  does 
not  every  one  realize  that  a  real  court,  composed  of  real  juris- 
consults, may  be  considered  as  the  most  competent  organ  for 
deciding  controversies  of  this  character  and  for  rendering  deci- 
sions on  pure  questions  of  law? 

In  our  opinion,  therefore,  either  the  old  system  of  1899  or  the 
new  system  of  a  truly  permanent  court  may  be  preferred,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  case.  At  all  events  there  is  no  intention 
whatever  of  making  the  new  system  compulsory.  The  choice 
between  the  tribunal  of  1899  and  the  court  of  1907  will  be  op- 
tional, and  experience  will  show  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  the  two  systems. 

The  object  of  the  framera  of  the  project  of  a  Court  of  Arbitral 
justice  is  to  institute  a  court  of  justice  for  questions  of  a 
judicial  nature,  in  accordance  with  the  view  of  M.  Bourgeois, 
without  attempting  in  any  way  to  subject  questions  of  a 
non-judicial  tn?a,traent  to  discussion  and  decision  of  a  court 
of  law.  The  purpose  of  the  proposed  court  is  to  carry  the 
work  of  1899  a  step  further  by  establishing  a  court  of  arbitral 
justice  for  the  judicial  decision  of  questions  of  a  judicial  nature. 

Article  20,  above  quoted,  looked  to  a  Permanent  Ck>urt, 
but  it  is  common  knowledge  that  the  court  is  not  permanent, 
for  it  exists  only  for  the  special  case  and  has  to  be  created  anew 
for  each  case  submitted.  There  is  indeed  a  permanent  list 
from  which  the  judges  can  be  and  indeed  roust  be  chosen  for 
the  particular  case.    The  framere  of  the  Convention  meant 
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the  court  to  be  accessible  at  all  times  to  the  suiton',  and  it  ^- 
established    in   order   to    facilitate   recourse    to   arhitmuoi 
This  excellent  end  was  frustrated  by  faulty  machinen-,  becaosr 
an  unconstituted  court  cannot  be  said  to  be  accessible  &t  uy 
time,  much  leas  at  all  times.    As  M.  Asser,  a  founder  aad 
friend  and  arbiter  of  the  courtj  said:  "It  is  difficult,  time-o* 
suming  and  expensive  to  set  it  in  motion." 
Mr.  Choatesaid: 


One  cannot  read  the  debates  which  ushered  in  the  t&kia| 
of  the  great  step  by  the  First  Conference  without  realiiing  thu 
it  was  undertaken  by  that  bwiy  as  a  new  experiment  and  oat 
without  apprehension,  but  with  an  earnest  hope  that  it  would 
serve  as  a  basis,  at  least,  of  further  advanced  work  in  the  wm 
direction  by  a  future  conference.  The  project  was  as  ampll 
as  the  purpose  of  it  was  grand,  but,  as  Mr.  Asser  has  well  aiid 
in  liis  eloquent  speech,  "it  created  a  court  in  name  oalrby 
furnishing  a  list  of  jurists  and  other  men  of  skill  in  internationil 
law  from  whom  the  parties  to  each  litigation  might  select  judga 
to  determine  the  case,  who  should  sit  at  The  Hague  accord^ 
to  machinery  provided  for  the  piu-pose  and  proceed  by  certiio 
prescribed  methods,  if  no  others  were  agreed  upon  by  thi 
parties *' 

We  do  not  err  in  saying  that  the  work  of  the  First  Confer- 
ence in  this  regard,  noble  and  far-reaching  as  it  was,  has  not 
proved  entirely  complete  and  adequate  to  meet  the  progressin 
demands  of  the  nations,  and  to  draw  to  The  Hague  Tribunal 
for  decision  any  great  part  of  the  arbitrations  that  have  been 
agreed  upon,  and  that  in  the  eight  years  of  its  existence  only 
four  cases  have  been  submitted  to  it,  and  of  the  sixty  jud^ 
more  or  less,  who  were  named  as  members  of  The  Court  at  iNft 
two-thirtls  have  not,  as  yet,  been  called  upon  for  any  senriee. 
It  is  not  easy,  or  perhaps  desirable,  at  this  stage  of  the  diacufr 
sion,  to  analyze  all  the  causes  of  the  failing  of  a  general  or  fre- 
quent resort  by  the  nations  to  The  Hague  Tribunal,  but  &  few 
of  them  are  so  obvious  that  they  may  be  properly  suggested. 
Certainly,  it  was  for  no  lack  of  adequate  and  competent  tnd 
distinguished  judges,  for  the  services  they  have  performed  in 
the  four  cases  which  they  have  considered,  have  been  of  the 
highest  character,  and  it  is  out  of  these  very  judges  that  we 
propose  to  constitute  our  new  proposed  court. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  of  the  causes  which  hu 
prevented  a  more  frequent  resort  of  nations  to  The  Hague  Tri- 
bunai,  especially  in  cases  of  ordinary  or  minor  importance,  hw 
been  the  expensiveness  of  a  case  brought  there,  and  it  should 


be  one  element  of  reform  that  the  expense  of  the  court  itself, 
including  the  salaries  of  the  judges,  shall  be  borne  at  common 
expense  of  all  the  Signatory  Powers,  so  as  to  furnish  to  the 
suitors  a  court  at  least  free  of  expense  to  them,  as  is  the  case 
with  suitors  of  all  nations  in  their  national  courts. 

The  fact  that  there  was  nothing  permanent  or  continuous 
or  connected  in  the  sessions  of  the  court,  or  in  the  adjudication 
of  the  cases  submitted  to  it,  has  been  an  obvious  source  of 
weakness  and  want  of  prestige  in  the  tribunal.  Each  trial  it 
had  before  it  had  been  wholly  independent  of  every  other,  and 
its  occasional  utterances,  widely  distant  in  point  of  time  and 
disconnected  in  subject-matter,  have  not  gone  far  towards 
constituting  a  consistent  body  of  international  law  or  of  valu- 
able contributions  to  international  law.  which  ought  to  emanate 
from  an  international  tribunal  representing  the  power  and  might 
of  all  the  nations.  In  fact  it  has  thus  far  been  a  court  only  in 
name,  a  framework  for  the  selection  of  referees  for  each  partic- 
ular case,  never  consisting  of  the  same  judges.  It  has  done 
great  good  so  far  as  it  has  been  permitted  to  work  at  all,  but 
our  effort  should  be  to  try  and  make  it  a  medium  of  vastly 
greater  and  constantly  increasing  benefit  to  the  nations  and 
to  mankind  at  large. 

Let  us,  then,  seek  to  develop  out  of  it  a  Permanent  Court 
which  shall  hold  regular  and  continuous  sessions,  which  shall 
consist  of  the  same  judges,  which  shall  pay  due  heed  to  itti  own 
decisions,  which  shall  speak  with  the  authority  of  the  united 
voice  of  the  nations,  and  gradually  build  up  a  system  of  inter- 
national law,  de&nite  and  precise,  which  shall  command  the 
approval  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  nations.  By  such  a 
step  in  advance,  we  shall  justify  the  confidence  which  has  been 
placed  in  us  and  shall  make  the  work  of  this  Second  Conference 
worthy  of  comparison  with  that  of  the  Conference  of  1899.' 

The  court,  outlined  by  the  Project,  is  meant  to  realize  the 
views  of  the  framers  of  1899 ;  it  is  a  court  in  essence  and  in 
fact,  composed  of  actual  and  prospective  judges,  and  it  is 
permanent  because  in  existence  and  in  session. 

In  thus  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  palpable  defects 
of  the  Convention  of  1899,  no  attempt  is  made  to  belittle  the 
Permanent  Court  which  is  a  landmark  in  the  development  of 
international  arbitration.  Eight  years  have  now  passed 
sixic^  the  creation  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  and 
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the  court  has  been  called  into  being  four  times.    The  iutitit^ 
tion  has  been  tested  and  has  stood  the  test,  and  we  are  aVV* 
view  the  court  in  the  light  of  experience.     Now  this  rv.  • 
ence  shows  that  the  theory  of  1899  was  correct  and  that  the 
institution   created   is  workable   hut   exj^ensive;   it  likew» 
shows  that  it  may  be  improved  and  that  the  great  improw- 
ment  consists  in  nmking  the  court,  in  fact  as  in  theory,  pc^ 
manent.    The  most  eloquent  testimony  to  the  necessity  d 
this  improvement  is  the  fact  that  a  founder  and  frieud,  and 
the  most  experienced  and  authoritative  of  living  arbit«i, 
M.  de  Martens,  proposed  in  the  very  first  days  of  the  Conferenee 
a  project  for  the  permanence  of  a  judicial  committee  to  be 
selected  from  the  prcvsent  court. 

If  the  very  father  can  lay  hands  upon  the  child  and  sugga* 
that  he  mend  his  ways,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  ihitihe 
godfather  should  speak  more  bcjidly. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  always  favored  intemi- 
tional  arbitration,  in  theory  as  in  practice,  as  the  hean 
volumes  of  Moore^s  International  Arbitrations  amply  show 
In  1899  the  American  delegation  cooperated  earuestly  in  thf 
creation  of  the  present  Permanent  Court,  and  it  has  appeared 
as  plaintiff  in  two  of  the  four  cases  tried  before  it.  As  the 
United  States  was  reasonably  successful  in  each  case,  it  cat 
not  be  said  that  it  is  a  defeated  litigant  that  suggests  chaogei 
and  improvements  of  a  fundamental  nature.  The  experience 
of  the  United  States  with  its  Supreme  Court  leads  it  to  bebeve 
that  a  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  can  be  created  to  decide  inte^ 
national  disputes  between  equal  and  sovereign  States  of  the 
family  of  nations,  just  as  surely  and  truly  as  the  Supreme  Court 
decides  disputes  of  an  international  character  between  the 
States  of  the  American  Union. 

The  United  States  has  always  believed  and  said  that  the 
Court  of  1899  is  the  first  step  to  a  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice — and  in  so  saying  it  merely  consults  its  own  recent 
past.  It  may  not  be  known  generally  that  the  United  States 
instituted  a  Court  of  Arbitration  a  hundred  and  thirty  yean 
ago — during  the  War  of  Independence.    The  thirteen  equJ 
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ireign   States,   then  at  war   with  Great  Britain,  organ- 

a  temporary  and  loose  Confederation.     In  the  funda- 

itai  and  constitutional  act,  called  the  Articles  of  Conft^ier- 

arbitration   of  international  difficulties   between  the 

ilee  was  established  in  principle  and  in  fact  in  the  follow- 

ler. 

was  to  be  the  last  resort  in  controversies  between 
ttesover  boundaries,  questions  of  jurisdiction  and  other 
fctters.  When  the  authorities  or  authorized  agents  of  a 
ite  |X'titioned  Congress  to  settle  a  dispute  ordifference,  notice 
the  fact  was  given  to  the  other  State  in  controversy  and  a 
set  for  the  appearance  of  the  two  parties  by  their  agents, 
were  thereupon  directed  to  appoint  mfinbers  of  the  tri- 
by  common  coasent.  Failing  an  undcrHtanding,  Con- 
designated  three  citizens  of  each  of  the  States  of  the 
inion,  and  from  the  list  thus  formed  each  party,  beginning 
ith  the  defendant,  could  strike  alternately  a  name  until 
ly  thirteen  remained.  From  these  thirteen,  seven  or  nine 
drawn  by  lot,  and  the  persons  thus  designated  composed 
court,  which  decided  the  controversy  by  a  majority  of 
A  quorum  of  at  least  five  judges  was  required.  In 
of  non-api>earance  of  one  of  the  parties  without  a  valid 
in,  or  of  his  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
ibunal,  the  Secretary  of  the  Congress  perfonned  this  duty  in 
stead.  Tlie  award  was  final  in  all  cases,  and  each  State 
itself  to  carry  out  the  award  in  good  faith.  The 
tdgee  had  to  take  an  oath  before  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
ipreme  or  Superior  Court  of  the  State  where  the  tribunal 
sat  that  they  would  perform  their  duties  carefully  and  without 
partiality  or  desire  for  gain. 

Even  a  superficial  examination  of  these  provisions  shows 
the  striking  likeness  between  the  Court  at  The  Hague  and  its 
American  predecessor  and  prototype. 

The  history  of  the  American  Court  of  Arbitration  is  quickly 
told :  it  failed  to  justify  its  existence,  and,  lacking  the  essential 
elements  of  a  court  of  justice,  it  was  superseded  within  ten 
ye^rs  of  ita  creation  by  the  present  Supreme  Court  in  which 
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controversies  which  might  lead  to  war,  if  between  soTWop 
States,  are  settled  by  judicial  means.^ 

Will  history  repeat  itself?  Conscious  of  the  weaknon 
defects  of  the  American  Court  of  Arbitration  and 
the  admirable  results  of  the  judicial  settlement  of  ini 
controversies  by  a  Permanent  Court  composed  of  y 
the  American  delegation  presented  a  project  for  the 
ment  of  a  really  Permanent  Court,  composed  of  learned 
experienced  judges,  open  to  all  the  Signatory  Powers  witiunt 
the  delays  and  formality  necessarily  involved  in  the  orgNua- 
tion  for  each  case  of  a  special  tribunal. 

Passing  from  the  considerations  of  a  general  nature  lo^ 
actual  proceedings  in  the  Conference,  the  First  sub-coi 
of  the  First  Commission  found  itself  confronted,  &t  the 
of  August  1,  1907,  by  two  propositions  looking  to  the  pern* 
nency  of  the  international  court.  The  first  was  a  Huasiu 
project,'  the  second  the  original  project  of  the  American  Defc- 
gation.' 

The  discussion  that  took  place  on  August  1  and  on  Augutf 
3  was  of  a  general  nature,  and  dealt  wth  the  question  whether 
the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  Court  composed  of  judge 
ready  to  receive  and  decide  cases  submitted  to  them  was  is 
itself  desirable  in  present  conditions. 

2.    Discussion  in  the  First  Commission  op  the 

Proposed  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice 

* 

At  the  session  of  August  1,  Mr.  Choate  unfolded  and 
explained  the  American  project.  He  began  by  quoting  ihe 
following  passage  from  President  Roosevelt's  letter  of  Apiil 
5,  1907  to  Mr,  Carnegie,  read  at  the  Peace  Congress  held  »i 
New  York: 

» Mjflaouri  v.  IlUnoia.  200  U.  8.,  496,  618  (1905). 
'  La  Deuxi^me  Conference  Internfttiooale  de  la  Paix,  1907.  Vol.U.FM 
Commisaion.  Annex  75. 
'  For  the  text  of  thia  important  document,  see  Appea<iix,  pp.  816-81T. 
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tiope  to  see  adopted  a  general  arbitration  treaty  among 
the  nations,  and  I  hope  to  see  The  Hague  Court  greatly  increased 
in  power  and  permanency,  and  the  judges  in  particular  made 
permanent  and  given  adequate  salaries,  so  as  to  make  it  increas- 
ingly probable  that  in  each  case  that  may  come  before  them 
they  will  decide  between  the  nations,  great  or  small,  exactly 
as  a  judge  within  our  own  limits  decides  between  the  individuals^ 
great  of  small,  who  come  before  him.  Doubtless  many  other 
matters  will  be  taken  up  at  The  Hague;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  of  a  general  arbitration  treaty  is  perhaps  the  moat  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  Choate  then  stated  that  the  Instructions  to  the  Amci^ 
delegation  were 


t" 


to  secure,  if  possible,  a  plan  by  which  the  judges  shall  be  so 
selected  from  the  different  countries  that  the  different  systems 
of  law  and  procedure  and  the  principal  languages  shall  be  fairly 
represented.'     .... 

We  have  not  in  the  proposition  which  we  have  offered, 
attempted  oven  to  sketch  the  details  of  the  constitution  and 
powers  and  character  of  our  proposed  court.  We  have  not 
thought  it  possible  that  one  nation  could  of  itself  prescribe  or 
even  suggest  such  details,  but  that  they  should  be  the  result  of 
consultation  and  conference  among  all  the  nations  represented 
in  a  suitable  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  to 
conpider  them. 

H  The  plan  proposed  by  us  does  not  in  the  least  depart  from 

iBle  voluntary  character  of  the  court  already  established.     No 

Nation  can  be  compelled  or  constrained  to  come  before  it,  but 

it  will  be  open  for  all  who  desire  to  settle  their  differences  by 

peaceful  methods  and  to  avoid  the  terrible  consequences  and 

chances  of  war. 

In  the  first  Article  of  our  Project  we  suggest  that  such  a  Per- 
manent Court  of  Arbitration  ought  to  be  constituted — and 
that  is  the  great  question  of  principle  to  be  &rst  decided.  And 
to  that  end  we  submit  that  it  should  be  composed  of  not  more 
than  seventeen  judges,  of  whom  nine  should  be  a  quorum, 
men  who  had  enjoyed  the  highest  moral  consideration  and  a 
recognized  competence  in  questions  of  international  law.     That 

Ry  shall  be  designated  and  elected  by  the  nations,  but  in  a 
y  prescribed  by  this  entire  Conference,  so  that  all  the  nations, 
great  and  small,  shall  have  a  voice  in  designating  the  manner 
of  their  choice;  and  that  they  shall  be  chosen  from  so  many 
different  countries  as  fairly  to  represent  all  the  different  systems 
existing  law  and  procedure,  all  the  principal  languages  of 
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the  world,  all  the  great  human  interests  and  a  widely 
geographical  character;  that  they  shall  be  named  for  t 
number  of  years,  to  be  decided  by  the  Conference,  andshiD 
their  offices  until  their  respective  successors  to  be  ciioiav 
the  Conference  shall  prescribe,  shall  have  accepted  and  q 

Our  second  Article  provides  that  our  permanent  C^un 
sit  annually  at  The  Hague  upon  a  specified  date,  the  same 
in  each  year,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Conference,  and  that  they 
remain  in  session  as  long  as  the  necessity  of  the  busine^A 
shall  come  before  them  may  require.     That  they  shall 
their  own  officers  and,  except  as  this  or  the  succeedingCoi 
prescribes,   shall   regulate   their   own   procedure.     That 
decision  of  the  court  shall  be  by  a  majority  of  voices,  aoii   _ 
nine  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  although  this  nuinlw 
is  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Conference. 

We  desire  that  the  judges  shall  he  of  equal  rank,  shall  ajoj 
diplomatic  immunity  and  shall  receive  a  salary  to  be  paidoiil 
of  the  common  purse  of  the  nations,  sufficient  to  justify  Ihea 
in  devutiiig  to  the  consideration  of  the  business  of  the  ootft 
all  the  time  that  shall  be  necessary. 

By  the  third  Article  we  express  our  preference  that  id  bo 
case,  unless  the  parties  otherwise  agree,  shall  any  judge  d 
the  court  take  part  in  the  consideration  or  decision  of  lav 
matter  coming  before  the  court  to  which  his  own  nation  shiD 
be  a  party.  In  other  words,  we  would  have  it  in  all  respecU 
strictly  a  court  of  justice  and  not  partake  in  the  least  of  the 
nature  of  a  j<nnt  rommission. 

By  the  fourth  article  we  would  make  the  jurisdiction  <if 
this  Permanent  Court  large  enough  to  embrace  the  hearing  and 
decision  of  all  cases  invohang  differences  of  an  intematioul 
character  between  sovereign  states,  which  they  had  not  b«i 
able  to  settle  by  diplomatic  methods,  and  which  shall  he  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  an  agreement  of  the  parties;  that  it  shall  bare 
not  only  original  jurisdiction  but  that  room  shall  be  given  to 
it  to  entertain  appeals,  if  it  should  be  thought  advisable,  from 
other  tribvinals,  and  to  determine  the  relative  rights,  d»ti» 
or  obligations  arising  out  of  the  sentences  or  decrees  of  coo- 
missions  of  inquiry  or  specially  constituted  tribunals  of  aria- 
tration. 

Our  fifth  article  provides  that  the  judges  of  the  court  slull 
be  competent  to  act  as  judges  upon  commissions  of  inquiry,  cc 
special  arbitration  tribunals,  but  in  that  case,  of  course,  not 
to  sit  in  review  of  their  own  decisions,  and  that  the  court  skill 
have  power  to  entertain  and  dispose  of  any  international  contro- 
versy that  shall  be  submitted  to  it  by  the  Powers. 

And  finally,  by  article  sixth,  that  its  membership  shall  be 
made  up  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the  membership  of  the  existing 
court,  from  those  judges  who  have  been  or  shall  be  named  by 
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parties  now  constituting  the  present  Conference,  in  con- 
Torniity  with  the  rules  which  this  Conference  shall  finally  pre- 
Bcribe.' 

Mr.  Choatc  was  followed  by  another  member  of  the  American 
delegation  who  explained  technically  and  in  detail  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  a  Permanent  Court  should  be  based.* 

His  Excellency  M.  de  Martens,  who,  as  has  already  been 
said,  was  a  founder  and  friend  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration,  thereupon  pronoxmced  a  remarkable  discourse, 
showing  in  the  first  place  that  under  the  terms  of  the  program 
for  the  Conference  the  creation  of  a  Permanent  Court  was  per- 
missible, and  giving  to  the  idea  of  permanence  the  support 
that  comes  from  theoretical  and  practical  experience  in  inter- 
national arbitration. 

I  We  are  agreed,  he  said,  on  one  essential  and  indisputable  fact, 
namely,  that  the  present  Permanent  Court  is  not  organized  as 
it  should  be.  An  improvement  is  needed  and  it  is  our  task  to 
make  it.  This  task  is  an  important  one — indeed,  the  most 
important  one,  in  my  opinion,  of  all  those  devolving  upon  us. 

I  have  under  my  eyes  the  Russian  Circular  of  April  3,  1906, 
which  contains  the  program  adopted  by  all  the  Powers.  It 
speaks,  first  of  all,  of  the  necessity  of  perfecting  the  principal 
creation  of  the  Conference  of  1899 — that  is,  the  Permanent 
Court.  The  First  Conference  departed  with  the  conviction  that 
Its  task  would  be  completed  subsequently  as  a  result  of  the 
steady  progress  of  enlightenment  among  peoples,  and  as  the 
results  of  acquired  experience  manifested  themselves.  Its 
most  important  creation,  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration, 
is  an  institution  which  has  already  been  tested  and  which  has 
grouped  together  for  the  general  welfare,  as  an  seropagus,  juris- 
consults enjoying  universal  respect.' 


ft 


W 


However,  M,  de  Martins  realized  the  deficiencies  in  the 
work  of  1899.  "The  Court  of  1899  is  but  an  idea  which  occa- 
sionally assumes  shape  and  then  again  disappears."  This 
has  induced  the  Russian  delegation  to  present  a  project,  but 

does  not  by  any  means  mean  to  offer  this  project  as  the 


•  La  Deuxiftme  Conference  Intenialionale  de   la    Pair,  Vol.  11, 
Commiwton,  Pint  Sub-CominiaBion,  dtb  Seeoioa,  August  1.  1907. 
Mbia. 
'  Ibid. 
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sole  basis  of  the  deliberations.    The  project  in  thefclT^' 
sanctions  the  absolute  choice  of  the  arbitrators  by  thePo*^ 
The  idea  of  the  list  is  retained,  but,  considering  that  tie  s^ 
trators  composing  it  should  be  known  and  be  at  lea^iti|i^ 
at  the  disposal  of  the  nations,  M.  de  Martens  suggeAei'^ 
idea  of  periodical  meetings,  during  which  the  membcffwi 
select  a  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration  to  be  alwav-ssit^ 
disposal  of  the  powers  which  might  desire  to  have  recouia  * 
it. 

This  Permanent  Court  would  be  composed  of  three  meffiba 
However,  the  number  of  judges  could  be  increased  at  any  uot 
Instead  of  three  members,  five,  seven,  or  nine  members  ooii 
be  elected.    This  is  a  question  of  detail. 

The  advantage  of  the  Russian  project  consists  in  the  reto- 
tion  of  the  present  foundations,  on  which  it  proposes  to  coo* 
struct  another  edifice  better  adapted  to  the  just  demands  ol 
international  life. 

Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein  pledged  in  brief  but  elo- 
quent terms  the  support  of  the  German  delegation. 

I  declared  a  few  days  ago  that  the  German  Government  con- 
siders the  establishment  of  a  Permannet  Court  of  arbitr&tioa 
as  a  real  step  in  the  line  of  progress. 

I  wish  now,  while  this  discussion  is  being  opened,  formally  to 
repeat  my  declaration  in  the  name  of  the  German  delega^oo. 
I  take  real  pleasure  in  accepting  the  general  principles  so  elo- 
quently defended  by  the  delegates  from  the  United  States. 

We  are  ready  to  devote  all  our  energy  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  task  which  M.  de  Martens  very  correctly  defined, 
on  presenting  it,  as  one  of  the  most  important  ones  of  the  Second 
Peace  Conference.* 

Sir  Edward  Fry  gave  to  the  idea  the  support  of  the  Briti*h 
delegation,  and  Messrs.  de  la  Barra,  on  behalf  of  Mexico: 
Larreta,  Drago,  and  Saenz  Pena,  first  delegates  from  Argen- 
tina, stated  that  their  deJegations  were  in  favor  of  the  ide* 
of  permanency.  At  the  following  session,  Messrs.  Esteva, 
first  delegate  from  Mexico;  Milovanovitch,  in  the  name  of  the 


^  Lft  Deuxidme  Conference  luterrmtiooale  de  la  Va'ix,  Vol.  tl,  FM 
GommitfioQ,  First  Sut>-Comaiis8ioa,  9lh  Sesflioo,  August  1,  1907. 
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delegation;  Beliaario  Porras,  delegate  from  the  Repub- 
r- 2^  ^^  I*anama;  J.  N.  L^r,  delegate  from  Haiti;  Jos^  Gil 
>^j^^^^^»  delegato  from  Venezuela;  Ivan  KarandjoulofT^  dele- 
t  ^**^  ^rt>m  Bulgaria;  the  Marquis  de  SoveraJ.  in  behalf  of  Portu- 
^p*  *'  Sarnad  Khan  Momta»-es-Saltaneh,  in  behalf  of  Persia ;  and 
^  "•  Castro,  in  behalf  of  Uruguay,  stated  that  they  agreed  to 
^-*  K<*npral  outlines  of  the  American  project,  some  without 
^y  rr-iervation  and  others  making  reservations  regarding  the 
^Riposition  of  the  court.  Mr,  Esteva,  in  particular,  stated 
*^t  he  voted  only  with  reservations, 

^•cnuse  the  principlea  which  are  to  serve  as  a  basis  in  the 

^rttblishment  of  the  Permanent  Court  were  of  such  great  im- 

toortAnce  that  the  Mexican  delegation  would  not  give  its  final 

until  it  had  learned  of  the  various  projects  for  the  organiza- 

of  the  court.  * 

In  the  session  of  the  third  of  August,  Mr  Choatc  repeated 

tt    he    had    previously    said    in    his   discourse    that    the 

»p06ed  court  was  not  to  be  obligatory,  that  it  was  not  to 

ipplant  the  Permanent  Court  of  1839,  and  that  each  litigant 

lould  have  the  free  and  untrameled  right  to  choose  which 

the  two  institutioni^  he  preferred. 

Whereupon  M.  Beemaert,  of  Belgium,  delivered  a  long  and 

^fiil  discourse  in  which  he  replied  to  the  arguments  in 

ivor  of  the  proposed  court,  and  expressed  his  profound  and 

conviction  that  the  line  of  progress  was  in  the  direc- 

of  1899,  that  the  institution  of  1899  was  preferable  to 

proposed  one,  and  that  the  new  court  with  {Dermancnt 

imposed  upon  the  litigants  would  destroy  the  principle 

of  srieetion  which  is  the  essence  of  arbitration.' 

Sir  Edward  Frj-  replied  briefly  to  the  remarkable  discourse 
of  M.  Beemaert  and  stated  in  a  few  short  sentences  the  prob- 
Inn  before  the  eommission: 

If  it  were  a  question  of  supplanting  the  present  Permanent 

urt  by  a  new  court  to  be  created,  I  shoulcl  without  hesitancy 

with   M.  Beernaert,  but  the  American  scheme  proposes 

*  Lft  Dtujotmm  Conffrence  Intematioaale  de  U  Paix,   Vol.  II,   First 
,  Pint  8ub-CommiMion,  lOtb  SewioD,  August  3,  1907. 
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the  creation  of  a  new  court  in  addition  to  the  present  court 
The  two  courts  will  work  together  toward  the  same  goal,  ud 
the  one  which  appears  to  answer  the  needs  of  the  n&tiooa  bat 
will  survive. 

The  choice  will  be  free  to  the  nations*  and  it  is  very  certaD 
that  the  most  effective  court  will  be  chosen.' 

The  discussion  was  practically  closed  by  the  eloqueni  aad 
unanswerable  discourse  of  M.  L^n  Bourgeois,  who  »pob 
not  as  President  but  as  first  delegate  of  France,  distingiiKhinj 
between  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  of  1899  and  the 
proposed  court,  showing  conclusively  that  each  would  haw 
its  separate  and  distinct  sphere  of  interest  and  influence,  tai 
that  the  existence  of  the  two  courts  would  be  a  double  guir- 
antee  for  the  world's  progress  toward  justice  and  peace. 

What  we  must  find  out  is  whether,  for  limited  puipoflce  lod 
under  special  conditions,  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  the  vcrkiiic 
of  arbitration  more  quickly  and  easily  luider  a  new  form  in  M 
way  incompatible  with  the  first  form. 

For  questions  of  a  purely  legal  nature,  a  real  court  composed 
of  jurisconsults  should  be  considered  as  the  most  compelart 

organ It  is  therefore  either  the  old  or  the  new  ay««B 

that  is  to  be  preferred,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cases. 

Thus  we  see  before  us  as  two  distinct  domains,  that  of  per- 
manency and  that  of  compulsoriness.  HoweveTi  we  reach  tbe 
same  conclusions  in  both  domains. 

In  the  domain  of  universal  arbitration  there  is  a  zone  of  pos- 
sible compulsion  and  a  zone  of  necessary  option.  There  is  » 
vast  number  of  political  questions  which  the  condition  of  tbi 
world  does  not  yet  permit  to  be  submitted  universally  and  coo- 
pulsorily  to  arbitration. 

Likewise,  in  the  domain  of  permanency,  there  are  cases  whoie 
nature  is  such  as  to  permit  and  perhaps  to  warrant  their  sub- 
mission to  a  permanent  tribunal.  However,  there  are  others 
for  which  the  system  of  1899  remains  necessary,  for  it  alone  cm 
give  the  nations  the  confidence  and  security  without  which  the]r 
will  not  go  before  arbitrators. 

Thus,  it  is  seen  that  the  cases  in  which  the  Permanent  Co«rt 
is  possible  are  the  same  as  those  in  which  compulsory  arbitratioB 
is  acceptable,  being,  generally  speaking,  cases  of  a  legal  nature. 
Whereas  political  cases,  in  which  the  nations  should  be  allowed 
freedom  to  resort  to  arbitration,  are  the  very  ones  in  which  arbi* 

*  La  DeuxiAm«  Conf^reoee  IntemAtioiiAlc  de  U  Paix.  Vol.  I],  VM 
Gbmmiaaion,  First  Sub-Commiaiion,  10th  Senaion,  August  3,  1997. 
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itore  are  necessary  rather  than  judges,  that  is,  arbitrators 
thosea  at  the  time  the  controversy  arises.' 

The  president  having  thereupon  submitted  the  question  of 
mtting   the  American  proposition  to  a  vote,  twenty-eight 
^ote8  were  cast  in  favor  of  taking  under  consideration  the 
^establishment  of  a  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  and  twelve 
States  refraining  from  voting.' 

The  American  and  Russian  propositions  were  then  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Examination,  for  the  elboration  of  the 

I  project.* 
3.  DiSCtJSSlON  IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  EXAMINATION  B 
The  Committee  of  Examination  was  therefore  confronted 
by  two  projects  at  its  first  meeting  on  August  13,  1907.  The 
Russian  project  was  not  discussed.  The  American  project 
served  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  but  it  is  useless  to  con- 
sider it  in  detail,  for  it  was  withdrawn  in  favor  of  a  common 
project  of  the  German,  American  and  English  delegations. 
Later,  at  the  third  meeting  of  August  29,  His  Excellency 
M.  Barbosa,  first  delegate  from  Brazil,  presented  a  project 
which  he  accompanied  by  a  powerful  address  in  which  he 
went  into  considerable  detail.  This  project  was  afterwards 
withdrawn  by  Mr.  Barbosa.  Propositions  from  the  Bulgarian, 
Haitian  and  Uruguayan  delegations  regarding  the  composi- 
tion of  &  Permanent  Court  were  also  presented. 
H  The  Russian  project  sought  to  make  use  of  the  Permanent 
^Court  and  out  of  its  membership  to  select  a  small  committee 

'  La  Deuxi^me  Conference  Internationale   de  la   Faix,  Vol.  II,    First 
Coromisaion,  Firet  Sub-Commission,  lOth  Session,  August  3,  1908. 

'  TbotK  voting  in  favor  of  the  motion  were  Germany,  United  States,  Ar- 
gentina, Braail,  Bulgaria.  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Dominican  Kepub- 
Ue,  France,  Great  Britain,  Haiti,  Italy,  Japan.  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Mon- 
tcQQgro,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Netherlands,  Peru,  Persia,  Portugal,  Ruasia, 
Salvador,  Uruguay,  Venexuela.     Those  refraining  were  Auatria-Hungary, 
Belgium,   Denmark.  Spain,  Greece,  Norway,    Koumania,   Servia,  Siam, 
Sweden,  Switierland,  Turkey. 
^.     *Tbe  above  account  is  freely  translated  from  the  Report  to  be  found 
^^B  La  Ocuxidme   Conf^fnce    IntematiODale  dc   la  Paix,    1907,   Act««  et 
^DoeuBiecita,  Vol.  1,  pp.  347-354. 
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ready  at  any  time  to  receive  cases  and  to  decide  them.  For 
example,  the  raembers  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitnition 
were  to  assemble  every  year  at  The  Hague  in  plenary 


1.  To  select  by  secret  ballot  three  members  from  the  Ibtcf 
arbitrators,  who  must  be  ready  at  any  time  during  the  ensmn 
year  immediately  to  constitute  the  Permanent  Tribunal  i 
Arbitration;  2.  to  take  cognizance  of  the  annual  report  of  tbe 
Administrative  Council  and  of  the  International  Bureau;  3,  in 
express  the  opinion  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  upon 
the  questions  which  have  arisen  during  the  sessions  of  ibe  L"i- 
bunai  of  arbitration,  as  well  as  on  the  acts  of  the  Administntw 
Council  and  the  International  Bureau;  4,  to  exchange  their  ioe« 
regarding  the  progress  of  international  arbitration  in  gencnl 

The  members  of  the  Permanent  Tribunal  of  Arbitration 
were  to  be  eligible  for  re&lection.  An  examination  of  4e 
project  shows  that  every  year  the  members  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration,  of  whom  there  could  not  be  more  tiun 
four  from  each  State,  were  to  assemble  at  The  Hague  to 
form  themselves  into  a  committee  on  arbitration,  and  todeviee 
means  whereby  arbitration  and  the  Permanent  Court  raigbl 
be  made  more  effective.  They  were  to  choose  from  ikir 
assembly  three  members,  who,  when  selected,  would  probably 
reside  in  The  Hague  and  devote  their  time  exclusively  to 
cases  presented  for  their  decision.  The  distinction  is  thu« 
clearly  drawn  between  the  Permanent  Court  on  the  one  biDd, 
which  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  panel  or  list  of  judges,  and  » 
tribunal  of  arbitration  and  a  court  in  the  ordinary*  acceptation 
of  the  term.  The  Russian  project  if  adopted  would  havebefo 
a  decided  improvement  ujKtn  the  present  Permanent  Court, 
because  it  would  have  created  a  tribunal  in  session  before 
which  litigants  might  appear.  The  aim  of  the  project  undoubl- 
edly  was  to  establish  this  Pennanent  Tribunal  and  tointoffit 
the  permanent  panel  in  the  procedure  by  ha\'ing  the  juilgtf 
assemble  at  The  Hague  and  constitute  the  tribunal  for  the»^^ 
ceeding  year.  The  Russian  project  was  not  discussed  in  tbe 
Committee  of  Examination^  but  the  suggestion  of  a  penoazMSt 
tribunal  composed  of  three  membera  appears  in  the  project 
drafted  by  the  committee  and  ultimately  accepted  by  the 
Conference. 
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The  Brazilian  proposition  was  designed  to  constitute  a 
workable  tribunal  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
juridic&l  c<|ualit>%  not  merely  in  right,  but  in  the  exercise  of 
the  right.  Each  Signatory  Power  was  to  designate  a  person 
mbic  and  uilling  to  serve  as  a  judge,  and  each  person  so  desig- 
nated was  to  serve  for  a  }x*riod  of  nine  years.  In  order  that 
the  court  should  deliberate  in  plenary  se^ion  it  was  necessary 
for  at  least  one-quarter  of  th<»  members  appointed  to  be 
present,  and  in  order  to  assure  the  possibility  of  this  the  mem- 
bers appoint^  were  to  be  divided  into  three  groups,  according 
to  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  signatures  of  the  convention. 
The  judges  classed  in  each  of  these  three  groups  were  to  sit  in 
rotation  for  three  years,  during  which  they  were  obliged  to 
establish  their  residence  within  twenty-four  hours  of  The 
Ha^c,  to  which  they  might  be  summoned  by  telegraph. 
The  group  would  thus  form  the  court,  but  all  members  of  the 
court  were  to  have  a  right,  if  they  desired,  to  attend  the 
settdons  even  although  they  did  not  iK'long  to  the 
p  in  session.  The  parties  at  variance  were  to  be  free  to 
flubmit  their  controversy  to  the  full  court  or  to  choose  from 
UDong  the  members  of  the  court  such  number  of  judges  as 
they  desired  to  consider  their  controversy.  The  court  was  to 
be  convened  in  plenary  session  to  pass  upon  controversies 
iubmitted  to  them  by  the  parties,  or  if  the  matter  in  litigation 
was  referred  to  a  less  number  of  arbitrators,  then  the  full  court 
was  to  be  convened  ufX)n  the  request  of  the  arbitratore  in 
^^lOfder  to  settle  a  question  raised  among  them  during  the  trial 
^pof  the  case. 

Hie  Brazilian  plan  was  thus  to  have  each  nation,  lai;ge  or 
smaU,  designate  one  judge,  and  as  forty-six  nations  were 
invited  to  The  Hague  we  may  place  the  numb(*r  of  judges  at 
forty-«x.  These  forty-six  judges  were  to  be  arranged  in  an 
aJphat^etical  table  and  the  first  third  was  to  be  set  aside  as 
Group  1.  the  second  third  as  Group  2,  and  the  last  third  as 
Group  3.  The  membership  of  the  group  would  not  be  more 
than  fifteen;  it  might  be  less^  because  several  nations  might 
appoint  one  and  the  same  person  as  their  representative.    The 
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Brazilian  plan  differed  from  the  project  elaborated  by  the 
committee  in  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  existenoe  ol 
the  Permanent  Court  as  constituted  in  1899,  and  according 
the  Brazilian  plan  contemplated  the  abolition  of  this  court 
and  the  substitution  of  the  new  in  its  place.  As,  howcrcr, 
the  project  was  not  discussed  by  the  committee  and  was  witlh 
drawn  by  M.  Barbosa,  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  discua 
it  in  detail. 

As  far  as  is  known  the  American  delegation  was  the  only  ooe 
that  went  to  The  Hague  with  express  instructions  to  propOK 
the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  Court  of  Justice  composed 
of  judges  and  acting  under  a  sense  of  judicial  responsibilitv 
Secretary  Root  is  a  partisan  of  a  Permanent  Court,  and  he 
instructed  the  American  delegation  as  follows: 


The  method  in  which  arbitration  can  be  made  more  effective, 
90  tbat  nations  may  be  more  ready  to  have  recourse  to  it  volun- 
tarily and  to  enter  into  treaties  by  which  they  bind  theznaelvo 
to  submit  to  it,  is  indicated  by  observation  of  the  weaknes  of 
the  system  now  apparent.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
principal  objection  to  arbitration  rests  not  upon  the  unwilling- 
ness of  nations  to  submit  their  controversies  to  impartial  arbi- 
tration, but  upon  an  apprehension  that  the  arbitrations  to  which 
they  submit  may  not  be  impartial.  It  has  been  a  very  generil 
practice  for  arbitrators  to  act,  not  as  judges  deciding  questions 
of  fact  and  law  upon  the  record  before  them  under  a  actwe  <rf 
judicial  responsibility,  but  as  negotiators  effecting  settlements 
of  the  questions  brought  before  them  in  accordance  with  the 
traditions  and  usages  and  subject  to  all  the  considerations  &od 
influences  which  affect  diplomatic  agents.  The  two  metbods 
are  radically  different,  proceed  upon  different  standards  of  hon- 
orable obligation,  and  frequently  lead  to  widely  differing  results. 
It  very  frequently  happens  tbat  a  nation  which  wouUi  be  very 
willing  to  submit  its  differences  to  an  impartial  judicial  deter- 
mination is  unwilling  to  subject  them  to  this  kind  of  tliplomAlif 
process.  If  there  could  be  a  tribunal  which  would  pass  upon 
questions  between  nations  with  the  same  impartial  and  i^lpe^ 
sonal  judgment  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
gives  to  questions  arising  between  citizens  of  the  different  Stat«, 
or  between  foreign  citizens  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  State*, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  nations  would  be  much  more  ready 
to  submit  their  controversies  to  its  decision  than  they  are  now 
to  take  the  chances  of  arbitration.     It  should  be  your  effort 
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ring  about  in  the  Second  Conference  a  development  of  the 
Hague  Tribunal  into  a  permanent  tribunal  composed  of  judges 
who  are  judicial  officers  and  nothing  else,  wlio  are  paid  adequate 
salaries,  who  have  no  other  occupation,  and  who  will  devote 
their  entire  time  to  the  trial  and  decision  of  international  causes 
by  judicial  methods  and  under  a  sense  of  judicial  responsibility. 
These  judges  should  be  so  selected  from  the  diflferent  countries 
that  the  different  systems  of  law  and  procedure  and  the  principal 
languages  shall  be  fairly  represented.  The  court  should  be 
made  of  such  dignity,  consideration  and  rank  that  the  best  and 
ablest  jurists  will  accept  appointment  to  it,  and  that  the  whole 
world  will  have  absolute  confidence  in  its  judgments.' 

In  the  passage  just  quoted  the  difference  between  the  Court 
of  1899  and  the  proposed  Court  of  1907  is  pointed  out  clearly. 
The  first  is  a  court  composed  of  honorable  men  with  high 
standards  of  justice,  but  who  do  not  need  to  have  had  legal 
training  or  judicial  experience.  The  court  proposed  by  the 
American  delegation  was  to  be  a  couit  in  the  technical  sense 
of  the  word,  composed  of  judges  who  had  had  experience  in 
the  practice  and  interpretation  of  law,  and  therefore  were 
competent  to  decide  difficulties  presented  to  them  "by  judicial 
methods  and  under  a  sense  of  judicial  responsibility.*'  The 
judges  were  not  to  be  selected  from  any  group  of  countries, 
but  chosen  in  such  a  way  that  the  different  sj^stems  of  law  and 
procedure  as  well  as  the  principal  languages  of  the  world  might 
be  fairly  rei)resent<?d. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Root  determined 
the  character  of  the  court,  and  the  first  article  of  the  project 
as  ultimately  drafted  is  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  his 
instructions;  for  the  court  is  not  only  to  be  free  and  easy  of 
access,  but,  to  be 


eoropoaed  of  judges  representing  the  various  juridical  systems 
of  the  world  and  capable  of  insuring  continuity  in  jurisprudence 

of  arbitration. 

After  weeks  of  careful  debate  and  discussion  in  the  Commit- 
of  Examination,  and  after  some  slight  amendments  in 


'8«Vol.  n,  p.  191. 
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the  Firet  Commission  a  project  of  thirty-five  articles  iw 
eventually  adopted  by  the  Conference  and  recommended  far 
adoption  as  soon  as  the  Powers  should  agree  upon  the  chois 
of  judges  and  the  constitution  of  the  court.  The  project  fli 
a  convention  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  put  into  effect  br  tk 
powers  in  the  near  future  is  divided  into  three  parts — Articb 
1  to  16  dealing  with  the  organization  of  the  court;  Articles  17 
to  33  regulating  its  jurisdiction  and  procedure;  and  Artide 
34  and  35  of  a  purely  formal  nature  regarding  the  duraUoa  of 
the  convention  and  its  ratification. 


4.    Analysis  op  the  Project  Framed  by  the  Cdaormi 

OF  Examination,  Adoptkd  by  thk  First  CoMMiaaui 
and  Recommended  by  the  Conference 

The  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  was  established  in  the 
year  1899 

with  the  object  of  facilitating  an  immediate  recourse  to  arbitrv 
tion  for  international  differences  which  could  not  be  settled  by 

diplomatic  methods.' 

The  proposed  Court  of  1907  had  the  same  end  in  view,  oamelj, 
to  promote  the  cause  of  arbitration.  But  the  new  court  if 
established,  while  it  might  compete  with  the  old,  was  oo( 
intendnd  to  supplant  it,  for  the  contracting  powers  agreed  to 
constitute  it  "  without  altering  the  status  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration."  The  Permanent  Court  of  1899  was  to  be 
accessible  at  all  times,  but  however  much  one  may  conuneod 
it,  still  we  must  admit  that  it  did  not  and  could  not  reaiiie  tbt 
intention  of  its  founders  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  the  name  of 
the  institution  is  very  unfortunate,  because  there  is  in  reality 
no  permanent  court.  There  is  at  best  a  panel  or  list  of  judges 
from  whom  the  Signatory  Powers  may  select  a  number  to 
form  a  temporary  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  a  case  submitted 
to  it.  The  list  is  indeed  permanent;  the  tribunal  is  temporary, 
and  has  to  be  constituted  anew  for  each  case. 

As  the  Pennanent  Court  is  not  a  court  but  a  list;  as  the  tri- 

*  ConventioD  for  the  pacific  setttcment  of  International  Ditpoleir 
Article  15. 
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bun&J  constituted  with  much  difficulty  and  delay  for  each  case 
ie  not  permanent,  but  temporary  and  occasional,  the  real 
deaignatioD  of  the  so-called  court  as  a  court  is  a  misnomer;  the 
permanence  of  a  non-existing  court  is  a  fiction,  and  the  pre> 
tension  that  a  non-existing  courts  to  be  created  from  a  list  of 
judge?  \s  not  only  permanent  but  "accessible  at  all  times"  is 
Belf-deception.  The  true  nature  of  the  Permanent  Court  was 
cleiiHy  and  repeatedly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Zom  during  the 
First  Conference.  Germany  accepk^d  it  because  it  was  not 
f>ermanent,  although  fearful  that  if  established  it  might 
become  so.  The  designation  of  the  list  as  a  Permanent  Court 
instead  of  a  mere  panel  has  created  the  impression  that  a 
court  really  exists,  and  has  rendered  difficult  the  creation  of  a 
new  and  different  institution.  Such  is  the  magic  of  a  name. 
The  project  of  1907  contemplated  the  creation  of  a  truly  Per- 
manent Court  which  in  whole  or  in  part  should  hold  regular 
terms  and  be  in  session  at  The  Hague  during  the  life  of  the 
convention.  The  new  institution  was  to  be  easy  of  access 
inasmuch  as  it  would  be  open  to  any  contracting  party,  and 
it  was  to  be  free  in  that  the  expenses  of  the  court,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  fees  of  counsel,  were  to  be  borne  by  the  com- 
munity of  nations.  The  temporary  tribunal  selected  by  the 
powers  in  controversy  might  be  composed  of  diplomatsor  jurists 
and  would  not  necessarily  represent  anything  but  the  confi- 
dence of  the  appointing  parties;  whereas  the  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice  was  to  be  composed  of  judges  representing  the  various 
juridical  sj'stems  of  the  world  and  capable  of  insuring  con- 
tinuity in  jurisprudence  of  arbitration.  This  last  qualifica- 
tion 18  of  fundamental  importance,  because  an  international 
court  should  represent  the  various  juridical  systems  of  the 
world,  for  it  is  only  by  judges  trained  in  these  various  system 
that  we  can  hope  to  create  and  develop  that  international 
equity  which  would  be  at  once  the  honor  and  the  justification 
of  the  court.  And  finally,  the  importance  of  the  continuity  in 
jurisprudence  of  arbitration  should  not  be  overlooked,  because 
each  decision  of  a  Permanent  Court,  if  not  absolutely  binding 
on  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  would  nevertheless  form  a 
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precedent,  and  a  succession  of  precedents  would  build  up  i 
compact  body  of  international  law  and  jurisprudence.  Tliii 
would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  a  Permanent  Court  ood* 
posed  of  judges  sitting  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  It  ctt 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  judgment  of  an  occasional  court 
will  profoundly  influence  the  judgment  of  a  subsequent  tes- 
porary  triL*unaI  composed  of  different  judges.  The  esprit  ir 
corps  is  lacking,  even  although  each  body  acts  under  a  se» 
of  judicial  responsibility. 

The  Convention  of  1899  provided  that  the  panel  should  ht 
composed  of  not  more  than  four  persons  nominated  bv  each 
Signatory  Power, 

of  recognized  competence  in  questions  of  international  Isr 
enjo>'ing  the  highest  moral  reputation,  and  disposed  to  accept 
the  duties  of  arbitrator.* 


The  judges  of  the  proposed  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  were 
likewise  to  be  persons  of  moral  reputation  and  recognized  com- 
petence in  matters  of  international  law.  So  far  the  institu- 
tions have  a  point  in  common ;  but  the  judicial  nature  of  the 
creation  of  1907  at  once  appears  in  the  further  requirement  thai 
the  persons  designated  as  judges  shall  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions required  for  judges  in  the  higher  courts  of  their  re8pe^ 
tive  countries,  or  shall  be  jurists  of  recognized  competency. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  the  Conference  of  1907  sought  to  estab- 
lish a  Permanent  Court  composed  of  judges  who  either  had 
occupied  judicial  position  or  who  were  qualified  for  it  by  tie 
laws  of  their  respective  countries  in  order  that,  acting  under  a 
sense  of  judicial  responsibility,  their  judgments  would  com- 
mand the  respect  alike  of  plaintiff  and  defendant.  The  6rst 
article  stipulated  that  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  was  to  be 
established  without  striking  a  blow  at  the  Permanent  Court 
of  1899.  In  order  to  establish  a  connection  between  the  two, 
although  the  two  courts  were  to  be  independent  of  one  another, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  judges  of  the  new  court  should  be 
appointed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  permanent  j)anel  of  the 

^CoQveatioa  for  the  pacific  Settlemont  of  loteniatioiuU  DupuUB,  Ar1»- 
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old.    It  was  felt  that  the  ziations  would  have  greater  confi- 

(dence  in  the  new  institution  if  it  were  not  opposed  to  the  crea- 
tion of  1899  but  stood  in  close  relation  to  it. 
The  judge  of  the  pennanent  panel  of  1899  was  to  be 
selected  for  a  period  of  six  years,  subject  to  reappointment, 
and  in  case  of  death  or  resignation  his  place  was  to  be  filled 
in  accordance  with  the  method  of  his  appointment.  The 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  were  to  be  appointed 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  counting  from  the  date  on  which 
the  appointment  is  notified  to  the  Administrative  Council, 
and  were  eligible  for  reappointment.  In  case  of  death  or 
withdrawal,  the  vacancy  was  to  be  filled  in  the  manner  of 
the  original  appointments.  The  appointment,  however,  was 
for  the  full  period  of  twelve  years.  A  long  period  of  ser- 
vice was  thought  essential  to  the  success  of  the  projected 
court,  for  however  good  a  judge  may  be  at  the  date  of  his 
appointment,  experience  on  the  bench  develops  his  faculties 
and  makes  him  more  competent.  Experience  hkewise  often 
develops  latent  and  unsuspected  faculties.  The  framers 
of  the  convention  thought  that  six  years — the  tenure  of  the 
judges  of  the  Prize  Court — might  be  too  short  a  period  to 
develop  the  fuD  strength  of  a  judge  and,  wishing  the  world 
to  profit  by  the  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  experience  gained 
in  its  service,  fixed  the  period  at  twelve  years.  The  influence 
and  importance  of  this  long  tenure  on  the  development  of 
international  law  and  the  continuity  in  arbitral  jurisprudence 
are  too  obvious  for  comment. 
The  convention  does  not  specify  the  number  of  judges 
H&pcesBary  to  constitute  the  court,  but  it  is  evident  that  a  judge 
from  each  country  would  form  a  body  of  forty-six.  This 
might  be  a  judicial  assembly,  but  it  would  certainly  not  be  a 
manageable  court.    On  the  other  hand,  the  requirement  of 

(the  first  article,  that  the  court  should  be  composed  of  judge 
representing  the  various  juridical  systems  of  the  world,  wou 
ftiggest  ft  court  of  approximately  fifteen  persons — certainly 
not  more  than  seventeen.  Eitner  number  would  seem  large 
to  an  American  who  finds  nine  judges  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
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Supreme  Court  for  the  fortr-ax  States  compoang  the  Amer- 
ieao  Unkxi. 

\lliatever  be  the  number  of  judges  and  the  manner  ol  their 
appointment,  the  judges  are  howeTer  equal  and  rank  aeeoni- 
nig  to  the  date  <mi  vhich  their  appointmeat  was  notified^  and 
each  reeeives  as  judge  of  the  Court  of  ArhitralJustice  an  annual 
aalaiy  of  6000  Xetherfand  flcwina — in  round  numbers,  2400 
American  ddlars.  The  projected  court  was  to  be  p^manoit, 
and  in  order  to  effect  this  purpose  the  judges  must  dther  reside 
at  The  Hague  or  be  prepared  to  go  to  The  Hague  so  that  thejr 
may  decide  the  cases  presented  to  the  court.  It  was  feh  that 
a  judge  would  feel  more  bound  to  attend  to  his  duties  if  he 
were  paid  an  adequate  salary,  because  acceptance  of  the  salary 
necessarily  involves  the  duty  of  performance  of  service  for 
which  it  was  received.  The  judge  therefore  is  to  be  a  perma- 
nent official  of  the  court,  pledged  by  oath  to  exercise  his  func- 
tions impartially  and  conscientiously,  and  the  recipioit  (rf  s 
annual  salary  during  hb  tenure,  to  be  piud  not  by  the  liti- 
gants but  by  the  Signatory  Powers.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
the  sum  of  6000  florins  is  in  itself  inadequate,  but,  on  the  oths' 
hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  judge  may  rarely  be 
called  into  service  and  receives  the  stipend  whether  his  court 
have  much  or  nothing  to  do.  To  this  sum  must  be  added 
traveling  expenses,  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  r^ulataons 
in  existence  in  his  own  country,  and  finally  in  the  exercise  of 
his  duty  during  the  session  or  in  special  cases  covered  by  the 
convention  each  judge  receives  the  additional  sum  of  100  florins 
per  diem.  While  it  can  not  be  maintatined  that  the  salary  is 
munificent,  still  6000  florins  annually,  traveling  expenses,  and 
the  additional  compensation  of  100  florins  per  day  when  acting 
as  judge,  are  surely  a  sufficient  reward  to  one  whose  sole  purpose 
in  life  is  not  to  amass  wealth,  and  to  whom  dignity,  honor  and 
a  consciousness  of  public  usefulness  coimt  for  something.  It 
Should  also  be  said  that  the  position  of  judge  will  probably  not 
interfere  with  professional  engagements  at  home;  for,  while  it 
is  supposed  that  the  court  will  hold  terms,  it  is  not  likely  that 
continuous  actual  presence  in  The  Hague  will  be  required  for 
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some  yeant  to  come.  Thorofore,  a  judge  may  be  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law,  or  he  may  be  a  professor  of  law  in  a  Euro- 
pean univereity  or  he  may  be  an  official  of  government;  but 
as  judge  he  is  an  official  of  the  court  and  may  not  receive  from 
his  government  or  from  that  of  any  power  any  remuneration 
for  service  connected  with  his  duties  in  his  capacity  as  judge 
(Article  10).  For  the  same  reason  he  may  not  exercise  his 
judicial  functions  in  any  case  in  which  he  has  in  any  way 
whatever  taken  part  in  the  decision  of  a  national  tribunal,  of  a 
tribunal  of  arbitration,  or  of  a  commission  of  inquiry,  or  has 
figured  in  the  suit  as  counsel  or  advocate  for  one  of  the  parties; 
nor  can  he  act  as  agent  or  advocate  before  the  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice  or  the  Pennauent  Court  of  Arl^itration,  before  a  special 
tribunal  of  arbitration,  or  a  commission  of  inquiry;  nor  can  he 
act  for  any  of  the  parties  in  any  capacity  whatsoever  so  long 
as  his  appointment  lasts  (Article  7).  The  judge,  therefore, 
of  the  proposed  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  is  to  be  a  judge  in 
the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  whose  chief  and  sole  duty  is  to 
the  court,  of  which  he  has  the  honor  to  be  a  member;  who  looks 
to  his  home  country  neither  with  fear  nor  favor,  for  it  dare  not 
reward  him  financially;  and  who,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
position,  is  forbidden  to  appear  or  serve  in  any  capacity  other 
than  judge  in  any  tribunal  constituted  or  recognized  by  the 
convention.  If  we  compare  the  like  provision  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court,  we  see  at  once  that  the  Court  of  Arbitration  is  not 
considered  a  court  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  because  the 
members  of  the  Permanent  Court  may  act  as  agent,  counsel, 
of  advocate  on  behalf  of  the  power  which  appointed  them  or 
of  which  they  are  subjects  or  citizens,  although  they  are  for- 
bidden so  to  act  for  any  other  power.  In  the  next  place  they 
|Bpeive  their  honorarium  as  arbiters  directly  from  the  parties, 
iBd  rightly,  because  they  are  servants  of  the  parties  and  are 
^o^)erly  remunerated  by  them.  The  judges  of  the  proposed 
>urt  of  Arbitral  Justice  are  officers  of  the  court,  and  although 
iy  do  not  lose  their  citizenship  by  virtue  of  their  appoint- 
it,  Htill  for  the  purposes  of  justice  they  are  officers  of  the 
iimunity  of  nations. 
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It  has  been  stated  that  the  court  contemplated  by  the  eoft- 
vention  is  to  consist  of  a  sufl&cient  number  of  judges  to 
sent  the  various  juridical  systems  of  the  world  and  caj 
insuring  continuity  in  jurisprudence  of  arbitration.  Ttti 
court,  which  we  shall  suppose  to  be  compoeed  of  appra& 
mately  fifteen  judges,  is  to  meet  in  session  at  The  Hague  onee 
a  year  and  is  to  remain  in  session  until  all  the  btisinesB  fK' 
sented  to  its  consideration  has  been  transacted.  But  the  i 
of  the  framers  of  the  convention  was  not  naerely  to  proi 
court  which  would  meet  once  a  year,  but  to  e.stablish  a 
that  would  be  permanently  in  session  at  The  Hague  in  onb 
that  it  might  receive  cases  and  judge  them  without  the  delay 
incident  to  the  appointment  and  assembling  of  judges.  The:^ 
fore,  it  was  provided  that  the  large  court,  which  was  to  nie« 
once  a  year,  should  nominate  annually  from  its  memben 
three  judges  to  form  a  special  delegation  and  three  deputiw 
to  replace  them  should  the  necessity  arise.  The  large  cowl 
therefore,  is  authorized — indeed  required — ^to  appoint  a  judi- 
cial committee  to  which  may  be  referred  cases  permitting 
summar>'  procedure,  and  the  delegation  is  likewise  competent 
to  act  as  a  commission  of  inquiry.  The  idea  of  a  small  fom* 
inittee  within  the  larger  court  was  suggested  by  the  Russian 
proposal,  previously  described,  and  the  presence  of  thw  judi- 
cial committee  at  The  Hague,  not  merely  ready  but  aiudoQ} 
to  decide  controversies  submitted  to  them,  offers  to  the  natioM 
of  the  world  a  simple  remedy  and  adequate  means  for  the  jtifr 
cial  settlement  of  any  controversy  susceptible  of  judicial  settle- 
ment. Through  the  effort  of  the  French  delegation  in  1S99, 
Article  27  of  the  convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes,  provided  that  strangers  to  a  controver»y 
might  suggest  to  the  parties  in  conflict  recourse  to  the 
Permanent  Court.  The  adoption  of  this  convention  would 
give  practical  effect  to  this  article  by  providing  permancni 
judges  at  The  Hague  to  whom  the  parties  in  controversy  ini^ 
be  referred.  A  reason  not  already  mentioned  for  the  oom- 
paratively  large  number  of  judges  in  the  general  court  is  that 
each  additional  judge  is  a  guaranty  of  impartiality.    The  judi- 
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committee  consisting  of  three  should  be  by  its  composi- 

»n  saved  from  the  suspicion  of  partiality.    Therefore,  it  is 

ided  that  the  member  of  the  delegation  can  not  exercise 

duties  when  the  power  which  appointed  him  or  of  which 

is  a  national  is  one  of  the  parties. 

To  return  to  the  court  itself.     Although  the  project  requires 
\i  the  court  shall  meet  in  session  once  a  year,  it  was  not 
\t  that  the  judges  of  the  court  should  go  to  The  Hague 
the  docket  of  the  court  would  justify  it.     Therefore, 
provided  that  the  court  shall  not  meet  in  session  if  the 
ktioQ  considers  that  such  meeting  is  unnecessary;  for  it 
ly  be  that  the  judicial  committee  is  competent  to  transact 
business  and  that  there  are  no  cases  on  the  docket  for 
consideration  of  the  court.     Lest,  however,  the  judicial 
imittec  should  endeavor  to  perpetuate  itself  and,   from 
tfiflh  motives,  be  led  to  adjourn  the  meeting  of  the  court,  it 
provided  (Article  14)  that  the  court  shall  be  convened  upon 
request  of  a  Power,  party  to  a  case  actually  pending  before 
'the  court,  the  pleadings  in  which  are  closed  or  which  arc  about 
_Jto  be  closed.    The  discretion  therefore  lodged  in  the  delega- 
Pliaii  is  subject  not  merely  to  the  supervision  but  to  the  control 
of  the  powers  in  Utigation.     It  may  happen,  however,  that 
a  case  presented  to  the  delegation  is  of  such  fundamental 
importance  that  this  smaller  body  does  not  feel  justified  In 
deciding  it.    Therefore,  it  is  provided  that  the  delegation  may, 
in  case  of  necessity,  summon  the  court  in  extraordinary  session. 
The  foundation,  therefore,  is  laid  for  a  court  which  is  to  meet 
annually  if  the  business  before  it  justifies  a  session.    A  judi- 
cial committee  is  to  be  selected  annually  by  the  court,  by 
ballot  if  in  session  at  The  Hague  or  by  mail  if  not  so  in  session. 
The  judicial  committee  is  permanently  in  session  at  The  Hague 
Bo  undertake  any  and  all  business  presented  to  it  by  agree- 
ment of  the  Powers.     It  is  further  provided  in  the  interests 
^f  the  litigants  that  the  members  of  the  delegation  are  to  com- 
plete all  matters  submitted  to  them,  even  if  the  ()eriod  has 
expired  for  which  they  have  been  appointed  judges. 
As  the  court  thus  outlined  is  to  be  the  court  of  the  contract- 
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ing  nations,  it  is  very  necessary  that  its  proceedings  be  known 
to  the  nations.  Therefore,  it  is  provided  that  a  report  of  tlv 
proceedings  shall  be  drawn  up  every  year  by  the  delegatiao 
and  forwarded  by  the  International  Bureau  to  the  contrartini 
powers.  In  this  way  the  proceedings  of  the  court  are  forted 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Signatory  Powers  and  they  are  thus 
in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  its  Labors  aod  td 
exercise  general  control  and  supervision. 

Passing,  now,  from  the  organization  of  the  court,  let  u«  con- 
sider its  jurisdiction  and  procedure.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  is  purposely  very  large,  because  it  is  hoped  that  it  wiD 
draw  to  itself  all  controversies  between  nations  susceptible  of 
judicial  settlement.  The  court  should  be  empowered  to  cou- 
sider  alt  such  questions  submitted^  but  such  questions  will  do( 
be  presented  unless  the  judgments  of  the  court  not  only 
win  but  merit  universal  approval.  The  Court  of  Arbitral  Jus- 
tice is  therefore  declared  competent  to  deal  with  all  cases  sub- 
mitted to  it  in  virtue  either  of  a  general  undertaking  lo  haw 
recourse  to  arbitration,  or  of  a  special  agreement.  The  ori^ 
inal  draft  of  this  article  was  divided  into  three  paragraphs  by 
virtue  of  which  the  court  was  declared  to  be  competent: 

1.  For  all  cases  of  arbitration  which  by  virtue  of  a  gencnl 
treaty  concluded  before  the  ratification  of  this  convention  msy 
be  submitted  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  unless  one 
of  the  parties  opposes;  2,  for  all  cases  of  arbitration  which  by 
virtue  of  a  general  treaty  or  special  agreement  may  be  brougbt 
before  it;  3,  [upon  the  proposal  of  Germany  and  the  Uoited 
States]  for  the  revision  of  awards  of  tribunals  of  arbitration  and 
reports  of  commissions  of  inquiry,  as  well  as  for  the  determini^ 
tion  of  the  rights  and  duties  which  arise  therefrom  in  all  caM 
in  which  the  parties  apply  to  the  court  for  this  purpose  by  virtue 
of  a  general  treaty  or  special  agreement. 

The  purpose  of  the  original  draft  was  to  invest  the 
of  Arbitral  Justice  with  the  functions  of  a  court  of  appeal,  pro- 
vided parties  in  litigation  chose  to  make  use  of  its  services, 
and  that  there  might  be  no  misunderstanding  in  the  matter 
the  German- American  draft  clothed  it  specifically  with  ihii 
character.    It  was  thought  advisable  to  point  out  the  posnb^ 
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i^  of  revision,  although  merely  stating  that  it  might  be  used 
for  mich  a  purpose  did  not  in  any  way  bbd  the  nations  to  use 
tt  for  such.  The  presence,  however,  of  the  clause  might  sug- 
gest a  resort  to  the  court  for  the  purposes  of  revision  by  the 
tncrc  statement  of  the  competency  of  the  court.  Its  presence 
therefore  called  attention  to  it?  possibility,  and  by  so  doing 
exerted  a  slight  moral  pressure.  The  Committee  of  Examina- 
tion, however,  did  not  share  the  views  of  the  German  and 
American  delegation  as  to  the  advisability  of  retaining  the 
clause,  although  it  was  8[>ecifically  admitted  and  stated  to  be 
the  understanding  of  the  committee  that  the  court  might 
be  used  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  rejected  clause  by 
virtue  of  a  special  accord. 

The  judges  of  the  court  are  declared  competent  to  exercise 

c  functions  of  judge  in  the  International  Prize  Court,  and  it 

not  too  much  to  hope  that  some  day,  either  by  the  appoint- 

t  of  the  same  judges  for  both  courts  or  by  a  reorganization, 

may  be  one  great  international  court  of  justice  with  a 

ofold  division  into  civil  and  prize  chambers. 

Pttong,  now,  to  the  delegation,  it  appears  that  this  latter 

Is  competent  to  settle  the  comproviis  referred   to  in 

rticle  52  of  the  revised  convention  for  the  pacific  settlement 

of  international  disputes  if  the  parties  are  agreed  to  leave  its 

formulation  to  the  court.    There  can  be  no  objection  to  this, 

because  the  delegation  does  not  act  upon  its  own  initiative, 

hut  solely  by  the  agreement  of  the  parties  in  interest.    The  fact 

^hat  they  are  strangers  to  the  controversy  and  are  not  affected 

by  its  faOure  or  success  makes  their  coo|>eration  disinterested 

Ibod  therefore  acceptable. 

Another  function  of  the  judicial  committee  was  the  subject 
of  much  discussion  at  the  Conference,  namely,  the  provision  of 
Article  19  of  the  project  declaring  the  delegation  competent 
settle  the  compromis 


ren  when  the  request  is  only  made  by  one  of  the  parties  con- 
!med,  if  all  attempts  have  failed  to  reach  an  understanding 
h  the  diplomatic  channel^  in  the  case  of— 
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1.  A  dispute  covered  by  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  too- 
eluded  or  renewed  after  the  present  Convention  has  come  loto 
force,  providing  for  a  compromis  in  all  disputes  and  not  eitlw 
explicitly  or  implicitly  excluding  the  settlement  of  the  cowpr*- 
mis  from  the  competence  of  the  delegation.  Recourse  can  not, 
however,  be  had  to  the  court  if  the  other  party  declares  thit 
in  its  opinion  the  dispute  does  not  belong  to  the  c&tegor)r  d 
questions  to  be  submitted  to  compulsory  arbitration,  uoles 
the  treaty  of  arbitration  confers  upon  the  Arbitration  TribunjJ 
the  power  of  deciding  this  preliminary  question. 

2.  A  dispute  arising  from  contract  debts  claimed  from  out 
power  by  another  power  as  due  to  its  nationals,  and  for  the 
settlement  of  which  the  offer  of  arbitration  has  been  accepted 
This  arrangement  is  not  applicable  if  acceptance  is  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  compromis  should  be  settled  in  soroe 
other  way. 

As  this  clause  appears  in  substantially  the  same  form  u 
Article  53  of  the  convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  inter- 
national difTcrenceSf  and  as  it  has  been  amply  considered,  I 
do  not  again  discuss  it  at  length  or  in  detail.  It  may  be 
pomted  out,  however,  that  the  delegation  is  only  competent  to 
settle  the  compromis  arising  under  a  treaty  of  arbitration 
concluded  or  renewed  after  the  ratification  of  the  convention. 
Its  effect,  then,  is  prospective,  not  retroactive,  and  it  can  only 
settle  the  compromis  if  the  treaty  of  arbitration  docs  not  cither 
explicitly  or  implicitly  exclude  the  settlement  of  the  compramu 
from  the  competence  of  the  delegation.  Nations  may  either 
frame  their  own  compromis  or  permit  its  formulation  by  the 
court  or  its  delegation.  In  other  words,  the  contracting 
powers  may  exclude  in  express  terms  the  competence  of  the 
delegation,  or  may  impliedly  exclude  the  delegation  by  provid- 
ing another  or  inconsistent  means  of  settling  the  compnmi- 
For  example,  in  the  treaties  of  arbitration  recently  concluded 
by  the  United  States,  it  is  provided  that 

such  special  agreements  (compromis)  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  Statee,  bj 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof. 

The  competence  of  the  court  or  its  delegation  is  thus  specifically 
excluded  by  the  United  States.  It  should  be  also  noted  that 
the  competence  of  the  delegation  is  further  limited  if  the 
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ler  party  declares  that  the  dispute  does  not  belong  to  com- 
ivy  arbitration,  unless  the  treaty  of  arbitration  itself  confer=i 
'upon  the  arbitral  tribunal  the  power  of  deciding  this  pre- 
liminary question.  It  is  difficult  to  sec  how  this  article,  thus 
safeguarded,  can  be  other  than  helpful  to  parties  in  litigation. 
If  they  are  unwilling  to  intrust  the  court  or  its  delegation  with 
the  formulation  of  the  compromis,  they  may  exclude  it,  If  they 
have  not  excluded  the  competency  of  the  court,  either  directly 
or  impliedly,  the  fact  that  the  court  may  assume  jurisdiction, 
upon  demand  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict^  will  exert  no 
IHtle  pressure  upon  the  unwilling  party  to  secure  a  compromis 
by  negotiation  rather  than  by  judicial  decision.  If  nation 
could  sue  nation  by  filing  with  the  court  a  complaint  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  a  compromis.     But  the  competence 

»of  the  court  or  its  delegation  to  frame  the  compromis,  upon  the 
request  of  one  litigant  when  a  treaty  of  arbitration  exists 
between  the  litigants  binding  them  to  ar!>itrate,  seems  to  be 
a  long  step  toward  introducing  into  the  law  of  nations  the 
procedure  of  a  common-law  court  by  which  a  defendant  may 
be  brought  into  court  at  the  instance  of  a  plaintiff. 

Section  number  2  of  the  article  in  question  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  convention  for  the  limitation  of  the  use 
of  force  in  the  collection  of  contract  debts.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  renunciation  of  foree  is  conditioned  upon  arbitration, 
but  it  may  well  be  that  the  parties  in  controversy  agree 
to  arbitrate  but  that  either  creditor  or  debtor  may  delay 
framing  the  compromis.  If  the  compromis  be  not  framed  the 
agreement  to  arbitrate  is  worthless;  if  either  party  possesses 
the  right  to  delay  its  framing,  it  may  never  be  framed  and  the 
agreement  to  arbitrate  becomes  a  dead  letter.  In  order  not 
merely  to  enable  but  to  force  a  party  agreeing  to  arbitrate  to 
formulate  the  compromis,  the  delegation  is  made  competent  to 
do  so  upon  the  demand  of  either  party,  unless  the  acceptance 
of  arbitration  is  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  compromis 
should  be  settled  in  some  other  way.  The  procedure  ih  thus 
wholly  voluntary,  for  the  intervention  of  the  court  or  its  dele- 
gation depends  solely  upon  the  parties  who  may  directly  or 
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indirectly  exclude  the  competence  of  court  and  delegation 
alike. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  delegation  niay  ^t  as  a  court 
administering  summary  procedure,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
vention for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes, 
and  that  it  may  exercise  the  functions  of  a  commissioa  of 
inquiry  as  created  under  the  same  convention,  The  commis- 
Kon  of  inquiry  is  not  a  court;  it  finds  facts — it  does  not  declare 
nor  docs  it  apply  law.  For  this  reason,  with  the  assent  of 
the  parties  concerned,  the  members  of  the  delegation  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  inquiry  may  sit  as  judges  if  the  case  in 
dispute  is  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  court  or  the 
delegation  itself.  (Article  18.)  If  the  judicial  committee  com- 
posed of  three  members  be  considered  too  small  a  body,  each 
of  the  parties  concerned  in  litigation  may  nominate  a  judge  of 
the  court  to  take  part  with  power  to  vote  in  the  examination  of 
the  case  submitted,  and  if  the  delegation  is  acting  as  a  commis- 
sion of  inquiry,  each  party  litigant  may  add  a  person  chosen 
outside  of  the  court.  This  privilege  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  convention,  because,  as  previously  stated, 
the  commission  of  inquiry  finds  facts:  it  does  not  deliver  judg- 
ments. It  should  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  if 
the  delegation  sit  as  a  law  court  none  of  its  members  can  be 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  parties  in  controversy. 

The  intention  of  the  fraraers  of  the  project  was  to  provide  a 
court  of  broad  jurisdiction,  to  appoint  competent  judges, 
ready  and  willing  to  take  up  their  residence,  if  need  be,  at  The 
Hague,  and  to  designate  a  small  judicial  committee  always 
in  session  at  The  Hague  for  the  trial  of  cases.  By  i>ermitting 
the  delegation  or  its  members  to  act  as  a  commission  or  com- 
missioners of  inquiry,  it  was  expected  to  enlarge  the  usefulness 
of  the  judges,  and  if  the  contracting  powers  are  impressed  by 
the  impartiality  and  ability  of  the  court  as  a  whole,  of  its  judi- 
cial committee,  and  of  the  individual  judges  composing  the 
court,  the  court  and  the  delegation  will  doubtless  have  caseB 
to  decide,  and  the  individual  judges  may  be  detailed  to  sit  on 
special  commissions  or  tribunals  of  arbitration  at  the  request 
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of  the  nations  without  involving  extra  expense.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Court  of  /Vrbitral  Justice  Ls  limited  to  the  con- 
tracting powers.  The  Court  of  Arbitration  of  1899  was  open 
to  nonsignatory  Powers  if  the  parties  agree  to  submit  to  its 
jurisdiction.  (Article  2G.)  The  reason  for  thediflTerence  is  two- 
fold; (1)  Financial,  for  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  is  a  court 
organized  and  supported  by  the  Contracting  Powers,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  these  Contracting  Powers 
should  contribute  judges  for  those  who  are  unw^illing  to  assume 
their  share  of  the  burden;  (2)  that  the  Contracting  Powers  did 
not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
by  furnishing  a  tribunal  free  of  expense  to  litigants. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  project  concern  matters  of 
procedure  and,  although  interesting,  are  not  fundamental. 
Without  going  into  details,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Court  of 
Arbitral  Justice  is  to  follow  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  conven- 
tion for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes,  where 
appUcable  (Article  22) ;  that  the  court  determines  what  lan- 
uage  it  will  itself  use  and  what  languages  may  be  used  before 
(Article  23);  that  the  International  Bureau  serves  as  channel 
for  all  communications  to  be  made  to  the  judges  during  the 
interchange  of  pleadings  provided  for  in  Article  63,  Paragraph 

rf,  of  the  convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes  (Article  24) ;  that  the  discussions  are  under  the  control 
tof  the  president  or  vice-president^  freely  elected  by  the  court 
(Article  26) ;  that  the  court  considerB  its  decisions  in  private 
and  the  proceedings  are  secret ;  that  the  decisions  are  reached 
by  a  majority  of  the  judges  present  (Article  27) ;  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  must  give  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  based 
»^d  contain  the  names  of  the  judges  taking  part  in  it  and  be 
irigned  by  the  president  and  registrar  (Article  28) ;  that  each 
party  pays  its  own  costs  and  an  equal  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
trial  as  in  an  ordinary  law  suit  (Article  29);  that  the  expenses 
^u>r  the  court,  ai<  distinct  from  the  expenses  of  the  parties,  are 
^B>orne  by  the  Contracting  Powers  (Article  31);  that  the  court 
^■draws  up  its  own  rules  of  procedure,  which  must  be  communi- 
^eated  to  the  contracting  parties;  and  that  after  ratifica. 


ap 
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tion  of  the  present  convention  the  court  shall  meet  as  early  n 
possible  in  order  to  elaborate  these  rules,  elect  the  presiduA 
and  vice-president,  appoint  the  members  of  the  delegatioa 
(Article  32} ;  and,  finally,  that  the  court  may  propose  modi&n- 
tions  in  the  provisions  of  the  present  convention  conceminj 
procedure,  but  that  such  proposals  are  communicated  throagh 
the  Netherland  Government  to  the  contracting  powers  for 
their  determination.     (Article  33.) 

The  foundation  for  a  court  of  arbitral  justice  iR  thus  laid 
The  organic  act  consisting  of  its  organization,  jurisdiction,  and 
procedure  was  approved  by  the  Conference  and  recommended 
for  adoption  by  the  Powers  generally.  But  the  conferewe 
was  unable  to  devise  in  the  short  time  at  its  disposal  an  accept- 
able plan  for  the  appointment  of  judges. 

The  Conference  is,  however,  not  to  be  criticised  for  failing  to 
produce  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty;  for  no  acccp^ 
able  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  yet  proposed  by  the  wit 
and  ingenuity  of  man.  The  difiBculty  inherent  in  the  probletn 
is  that  States  are  regarded  in  diplomatic  assemblies  as  equili 
and  treated  as  such.  The  doctrine  of  juridical  ecjuality  hii 
been  proclaimed  from  the  days  of  Grotius  to  the  present  day, 
and  doubtless  has  been  of  very  great  service  to  protect  the 
weak  against  the  aggression  of  the  strong.  But  we  can  not 
overlook  the  fact,  that  although  legally  equal,  the  great  masea 
of  population  within  State  lines  possess  inSuence  which  the 
smaller  and  less  populous  States  do  not  have,  and  which  in  the 
business  of  life  they  do  not  claim.  If  there  were  but  fift«ai 
States  in  the  world  or  if  the  Powers  of  the  world  were  miUiiiS 
to  pick  out  fifteen  and  entrust  them  with  the  formation  of  \ht 
court,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  fifteen  judge* 
adequately  qualified  for  developing  and  interpreting  the  law  of 
nations.  But  the  small  State  is  as  tenacious  of  its  right  as  the 
large  State,  and  as  the  large  States  each  wish  a  judge,  the  sidiB 
States  would  not  be  content  with  less.  The  result  is  that  w 
can  easily  form  a  court  of  forty-«ix  judges,  but,  as  pre\nouily 
stated,  such  a  body  would  be  a  judicial  assembly,  not  a  court 
It  seems  that  a  court  could  not  be  composed  of  more  than 
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or  seventeen  members  without  becoming  unwieldly, 
m  shaU  we  reduce  forty-six  to  seventeen? 
Three  methods,  it  may  be  said,  were  proposed:  First,  the 
:m  of  rotation;  second,  the  system  of  absolute  and  rigid 
[ity;  and,  thirdly,  the  system  of  election.     Of  each  of 
in  turn. 
The  franiere  of  the  project  admitted  freely  the  principle  of 
juridical    equality   of  States,   but   maintained  that  the 
je  made  of  the  court  would  naturally  bo  proportioned  to 
Ltion,  industry   and    commerce.    They  therefore    pro- 
a  court  of  seventeen  judges.     It  was  thought  possible 
reconcile  the  principle  of  juridical  equality  with  the  actual 
of  daily  life,  by  recognizing  that  each  State,  be  it  never 
small,  had  the  right  to  appoint  a  judge  for  the  full  period  of 
convention,  namely,  twelve  years;  but  that  the  judges 
should  sit  for  a  longer  or  shorter  pwriod  determined  by  the  pop- 
^^atioD,  industry  and  commerce  of  the  apfiointing  countries. 
Bb  this  way  the  smallest  States,  such  as  Montenegro  and  Luxem- 
burg, would  be  entitled  to  appoint  judges  for  the  full  period  of 
^wdvc  years,  although  they  would  be  called  upon  to  sit  for 
Jnit  one  year  out  of  the  twelve.    Certain  larger  States  should 
ph  for  a  period  of  two  years ;  others  for  a  period  of  four  years ; 
one  for  a  period  of  ten  years;  and  eight — namely,  Cermany, 
Austria-Hungary,  United  States,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Japan  and  Russia — for  the  full  period  of  twelve  years.*    By 
this  method,  which  it  was  hoped  would  either  prove  acceptable 
in  itself  or  might  be  modified  so  a«  to  meet  general  apjjroval, 
each  State  represented  at  the  Conference  would  appoint  a 
judge  for  the  full  period  to  serve  by  a  system  of  rotation  con- 
ditioned upon  population,  industry  and  commerce.     It  was 
Ceil  that  the  continued  presence  of  judges  from  the  eight  States 
ja0t  enumerated  would  supply  the  court  with  a  permanent 
nucleus  of  trained  judges  representing  the  different  nations. 
the  different  systems  of  law,  the  different  languages,  and  cap- 
able of  guaranteeing  the  continuity  of  arbitral  jurisprudence. 

*  For  the  itugge«ted  coni{)0.4ition  of  the  Co\irl  of  Arbitral  Justice  by  the 
i7st«ai  of  roUilioD,  see  Appeadix  U,  pp.  8ia-H'20. 
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Without  enteiing  further  into  details,  it  may  be  said  tbd 
this  system  of  rotation  was  objectionable  to  many  of  lla 
delegates  represented  at  the  Conference,  although  it  is  pracii- 
cally  identical  with  the  system  of  3X)tation  proposed  ud 
accepted  for  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Priise.  SuMi 
distinctions  were  drawn  between  the  two  courts,  it 
stated  that  the  larger  nations  were  more  likely  to  go  to 
that  their  interests  either  as  belligerents  or  neutrals  vm 
greater  than  those  of  the  small  States;  that  in  submittio^tbe 
validity  of  their  actions  to  a  court  composed  of  neutrals,  tiw 
larger  States  conferred  such  a  benefit  upon  neutrals  fts  to 
compensate  any  partictdar  neutral  for  inadequate  represenU- 
tion,  and  that,  therefore,  the  larger  States  were  entitlt-dso 
permanent  representation  in  the  Prize  Court. 

This  argument  is  certainly  correct,  but  it  involves  a  disliM- 
tion  between  large  and  small  Powers  based  not  merely  apoQ 
population,  industry,  and  commerce,  but  upon  the  tunl 
strength  of  each  contracting  party.  The  most  that  can  be  said 
is  that  the  smaller  States  were  willing  to  be  classified  for  pu> 
poses  of  claims  arising  out  of  war,  but  were  unwilling  lo  be 
classified  for  claims  arising  out  of  peace  which  if  ua^-uW 
might  produce  war.  As  this  system  will  be  described  in  wo- 
sidering  the  Prize  Court  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  it  here  A 
greater  length. 

The  system  of  absolute  and  rigid  equality  in  the  right  as  wfiD 
as  its  exercise  was  proix)sed  by  Brazil,  and  may  be  sununed 
up  in  the  formula:  as  many  judges  as  there  are  States.  Acoord* 
ing  to  this  system,  which  has  been  explained  previously,  the 
court  would  be  composed  of  forty-six  judges  divided  by 
order  of  the  alphabet  into  three  groups,  each  group  to  ait  by 
rotation  during  a  period  of  three  years.  This  system  wifloo^ 
considered  by  the  Committee  of  Examination,  and  it  *« 
withdrawn  by  its  proposer,  Mr.  Barbosa,  who  was  not  in  h\ot 
of  the  estabhshment  of  a  court  of  arbitral  justice;  forbt 
believed  that  the  system  of  arbitration  adopted  in  1899  ww 
sufficient  for  all  international  needs;  that  a  court  of  justiot 
implying  subordination  was  inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty 
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of  nations;  that  a  court  of  arbitration  composed  of  judges  of 
one's  own  choice  was  the  only  system  compatible  with  sover- 
eignty. He  doubtless  proposed  this  plan  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  committee  in  order  that  his  attitude  might  not  be 
considered  as  wholly  negative,  and  to  illustrate  by  a  concrete 
example  the  kind  of  court  consistent  with  the  unimpaired 
equality  of  nations  and  the  exercise  of  sovereignty. 

The  third  method,  based  upon  juridical  equality  of  the 
States,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  was  the  system  of  election 
proposed  by  the  American  delegation  in  order  to  meet  the  ob- 
jection made  to  the  S3^stem  of  rotation  as  based  upon  inequal- 
ity rather  than  upon  the  equality  of  nations.  This  system  was 
remarkably  clear,  simple,  aind  might  well  have  been  adopted; 
for  it  permitted  each  State  to  participate  in  the  election  and 
it  gave  to  each  State  an  equal  influence  in  the  appointment  of 
the  judges.  Each  State  was  to  select  a  person  willing  to  act 
and  capable  of  performing  judicial  duties.  The  name  of  this 
prson  was  to  be  communicated  to  the  International  Bureau, 
wliich  thereupon  made  a  list  of  the  persons  so  designated  by 
the  forty-six  States.  The  list  was  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  each  country-,  with  the  request  that 
he  check  the  names  of  fifteen  persons^  supposing  the  court  was 
to  be  composed  of  fifteen,  best  qualified  to  constitute  the  court. 
The  papere  were  to  be  returned  to  the  International  Bureau 
and  the  fifteen  pereons  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes 
were  to  form  the  court  for  the  period  of  twelve  years.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  wherein  this  system  failed  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ment of  equsdity  or  sovereignty;  for  equality  was  recognized 
in  every  step  in  the  procedure  and  the  election  itself  was  the 
exercise  of  sovereignty.  This  system  of  selection  and  election, 
however,  was  displeasmg  to  the  larger  Powers,  who  feared  the 
results  of  combination,  and  it  was  curiously  unacceptable  to 
the  smaller  powers,  who  may  have  felt  that  the  election  would 
be  conducted  under  pressure  from  the  larger  Powers. 

The  fate  of  the  project  trembled  in  the  balance,  because,  if 
its  acceptance  or  rejection  depended  solely  upon  an  acceptable 
method  of  constituting  the  court,  it  was  evident  that  the  result 
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of  weeks  and  months  of  labor  would  be  lost.  Therefore,  it  vv 
decided  to  accept  the  project  as  it  stood,  to  recommend  iti 
adoption,  and  to  defer  the  establishment  of  the  court  untOtk 
Powers  should  agree  upon  a  method  of  appointing  the  jud^ 
A  great  reaiilt  was  thus  achieved;  for  the  Conference,  witbthf 
exception  of  Switzerland,  accepted  unanimously  the  prinfipk 
of  a  Permanent  Court  composed  of  judges  representing  ibf 
various  juridical  s>'stems  of  the  world  and  capable  of  iDninii 
the  continuity  of  arbitral  jurisprudence.  From  the  little  com- 
mittee room  in  The  Hague  the  duty  of  devising  an  iccej)*- 
able  plan  was  transferred  to  the  Powers  at  lai^,  in  the  hope 
and  belief  that  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  the  foreign  office  wtjukl 
overcome  a  difficulty  which,  while  formidable,  is  far  irm 
insuperable. 

It  is  therefore  abundantly  clear,  to  quote  the  apt  uA 
measured  language  of  the  President  in  his  recent  message  to 
Congress,  that: 

Substantial  progress  was  made  towards  the  creation  of  ft 
Permanent  Judicial  Tribunal  for  the  determination  of  intera»- 
tional  causes.  There  was  very  full  discussion  of  the  proposftl 
for  such  a  court  and  a  genertd  agreement  was  finally  reicbed 
in  favor  of  its  creation.  The  Conference  recommended  to  ti« 
Signatory  Powers  the  adoption  of  a  draft  upon  which  it  a^raed 
for  the  organization  of  the  court,  leaving  to  be  deterzuined  oolj 
the  method  by  which  the  judges  should  be  selected.  Thil 
remaining  unsettled  question  is  plainly  one  which  time  andpwd 
temper  will  solve. 


5.    The  American  Court  or  Arbitration   Under  *m 
Articles  of  Confederation 

It  has  been  stated  that  private  arbitration  was  one  of  the 
first  steps  in  the  development  of  the  judicial  S3^8tem  of  Rome, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  the  forces  at  work  in  the  interna- 
tional world  will  result  in  the  establishment  of  an  int^toi^ 
tional  courtj  permanent  in  nature  and  judicial  in  compoii- 
tion. 

The  insufficiency  of  a  temporary  tribunal  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  independent  States  united  by  a  loose  Met* 
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ation  18  shown  by  the  ex])erience  of  the  United  States.  The 
importance  of  the  problem  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  subject 
to  the  American  public  amply  ju^ftifie8  a  brief  exposition. 

The  ninth  article  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  provided 
that  if  the  agents  of  the  States  in  controversy  failed  to  agree — 

Congress  shall  name  three  persons  out  of  each  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  the  list  of  such  persons  each  party  shall  alter- 
nately strike  out  one,  the  petitioners  beginning,  until  the  num- 
ber shall  be  reduced  to  thirteen;  and  from  that  number  not 
less  than  seven,  nor  more  than  nine  names,  as  Congress  shall 
direct,  shall,  in  the  presence  of  Congress  be  drawn  out  by  lot,  and 
the  persons  whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn,  or  any  five  of  them, 
shall  be  commissioners  or  judges,  to  hear  and  finally  determine 
the  controversy,  so  always  as  a  major  part  of  the  judges  who 
shall  bear  the  cause  shall  agree  in  the  determination. 

Onaitting  the  controversy  between  New  York,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts  on  the  one  hand  and  Vermont  on 
the  other,  in  which  a  court  was  petitioned  but  not  appointed, 
and  a  controvcrey  between  Pennsylvania  and  Viipnia,  com- 
promised and  settled  out  of  Congress,  it  appears  that  the  case  of 
Pennsylvania  v.  Connecticut  was  the  one  case  actually  tried 
and  determined  by  a  commission  appointed  under  Article  9 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The  controversy  between  the 
two  States,  arising  from  conflicting  charters,  was  long  and 
bitter  and  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides.  Connecticut  claimed 
the  Wyoming  Valley,  now  the  county  of  Luzerne  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, imder  its  charter,  whereas  Pennsylvania  claimed  the 
same  territory  under  Penn's  charter.  As  the  result  of  the 
bability  to  agree,  Pennsylvania  on  November  3,  1781,  prayed 
"a  hearing  in  the  premises,  agreeably  to  the  ninth  article  of 
the  Confederation"  (ratified  on  March  1,  1781).  At  a  subse- 
quent date  the  agents  of  Pennsylvania  appeared  before  Con- 
gress, November  14,  1781,  and  after  some  delay  and  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  Connecticut  a  court  of  seven  persons,  of 
whom  any  five  could  act,  was  agreed  to,  which  court  in  session 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  December  30,  1782,  rendered  the  follow- 
unanimous  "opinion"  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania: 
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We  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  State  of  Coi 
has  no  right  to  the  lands  in  controversy. 

We  are  also  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  jurisdiclioiittd 
preemption  of  all  the  territory  lying  within  the  charter  boundirr 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  now  claimed  by  the  State  of  Coooectienl, 
do  of  right  belong  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1784  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  certain  citiiess 
of  New  Jersey  to  have  a  court  appointed,  agreeably  to  the  ninth 
article,  in  order  to  settle  a  controversy  in  regard  to  a  cciuia 
tract  of  land  termed  Indiana  included  in  the  grant  of  theNont 
western  Territory  made  by  Virginia  on  March  1.  1784.  lo  iht 
United  States.    Congress  refused  to  grant  the  petition  for  a 
court  and  accepted  the  conveyance.     It  thus  appears  thil 
although  commissioners  might  be  appointed  by  Congress  for 
the  settlement  of  controversies  between  the  States  in  aocard- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  ninth  article,  Congress  dAimed 
and  exercised  its  discretion  either  to  appoint  or  refuse  to 
appoint  commissioners.    The  remedy  sought  to  be  provided 
by  the  article  was  thus  inadequate,  and  proceedings  under  the 
article  did  not  commend  themselves  highly  to  the  StAW»  in 
controversy,  for  in  various  instances  the  case  was  compro- 
mised even  although  a  court  had  been  appointed  for  its  coo- 
sideration,  as  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts  v.  New  York. 

Massachusetts  claimed  jurisdiction  over  a  tract  of  land 
between  42°  2'  N.  and  44°  15'  N.,  extending  westwardly  to 
the  Southern  Ocean,  which  claim  was  denied  in  part  by  Nfw 
York.    Unable  to  agree,  Massachusetts  prayed 

that  a  Federal  court  may  be  appointed  by  Congress  to 
a  dispute  between  the  said  Commonwealth  and  the  SU\ 
New  York. 

(June  3,  1784).    The  parties  appeared  by  their  agents  (1 
ber  8,  1784)  and  were 

directed  to  appoint,  by  joint  consent,  commissioners  or  jodflM 
*'  to  constitute  a  court  for  hearing  and  determining  the  cnttW 
in  question,  agreeably  to  the  ninth  of  the  articles  of  confedcr*- 
tion  and  perpetual  union." 

A  court  of  nine  commissioners  was  agreed  upon  {June  9, 
1785)  by  the  agents  of  the  litigant  parties,  and  the  comnus- 
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loners  were  notified  to  meet  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  on  the 

ird  Tuesday  of  November,  1785,  to  hear  and  determine  the 

rontroversy.    The  court,  however,  did  not  meet,  as  Massachu- 

^tts  and  New  York  subsequently  notified  Congress  that  the 

Icontroversv  was 

settled  and  determined  by  an  agreement  entered  into  on  the 
16th  day  of  December  last  (1786),  by  the  agents  of  the  said 
States* 

As  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  v.  Connecticut  is  the  only  case 
in  which  the  court  of  arbitration  constituted  by  the  parties 
"agreeably  to  the  ninth  article"  rendered  an  "opinion/'  so 
the  case  of  South  Carolina  v.  Georgia  offers  the  only  instance 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  the  formation  of  a  court 
by  alternately  striking  from  a  congressional  list  until  the 
number  was  reduced  to  thirteen,  as  provided  by  the  ninth 
article.  The  State  of  South  Carolina  claimed  certain  lands; 
the  State  of  Georgia  likewise  claimed  the  territory  in  dispute. 
Unable  to  settle  the  controversy  by  direct  negotiation,  they 
appealed  to  Congress.  Therefore,  on  June  1,  1785,  Congress 
resolved 

that  the  second  Monday  in  May  next  be  assigned  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  States  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  by  their 
lawful  agents;  and  that  notice  thereof  and  of  the  petition  of  the 
legLslatinre  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  be  given  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Congress  to  the  legislative  authority  of  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

The  time  of  appearance  having  been  extended,  the  agents  of 
each  State  appeared  before  Congress  on  Monday,  September, 
4,  1786,  and  were  directed 

I  to  appoint,  by  joint  consent,  commissioners  or  judges  to  con- 
ktitute  a  court  for  hearing  and  determining  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion, agreeably  to  the  ninth  article  of  Confederation  and  per- 
petual union. 

Unable  to  agree  upon  the  composition  of  a  court,  upon  motion 
of  the  delegates  of  Georgia  (September  13,  1786),  it  was 


^ 


^poi 


olved  that  Congress  proceed  to  strike  a  court  in  the  manner 
inted  out  by  the  Confederation. 
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In  accordance,  therefore,  with  this  provision  three  pennft 
were  named  from  each  State  and  by  alternate  striking  reduerf 
to  thirteen.    Upon  motion  of  South  Carolina  these  msm 
were  put  in  a  box  and  the  following  nine  names  were  drawn  cat 
in  the  presence  of  Congress:  Alexander  Contee  Hanson,  Jun 
Madison,    Robert   Goidsborough,    James    Duane,   Phileott 
Dickerson,  John  Dickinson  (the  author  of  the  article),  Thofflu 
McKean,  Egbert  Benson  and  WiJIiam  Pynchon.     The  fin 
Monday  in  May,  1787,  was  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  cour. 
at  New  York.    A  court  thus  composed  would  haw  b«fl 
excellent  and  its  decision  entitled  to  respect.    There  is  do 
evidence,  however,  that  it  sat,  as  the  case  was  settled  hjx 
compact  between  the  two  States.  I 

The  net  result  of  procedure  under  Article  9  was  the  trial  ind 
final  determination  of  one  case  (Pennsylvania  v.  OonncrticoDil 
the  appointment  by  mutual  agreement  of  comniissJoners  ia' 
two  controversies,  settled,  however,  out  of  court  (Maaeichu- 
setts  v.  New  York;  South  Carolina  v.  Georgia) ;  ^nth  petitiooi 
for  the  appointment  of  a  court  in  some  three  other  cases.   T^ 
temporary  tribunal  was  unsatisfactory.     It  was  diflicult  lo 
constitute,  it  rendered  but  one  "opinion,"  and  it  failed  to 
appeal  either  to  the  imagination  or  judgment  of  the  pubOr 
Therefore,  when  the  Constitutional  Convention  met  in  17*7    i 
in  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  proposed  to  retain  the  ninth  aitkiB  ■ 
and  incorporate  it  in  the  Constitution,  the  proposal  met  wiA  " 
no  favor  and  was  unanimously  rejected.    Arbitration  with 
judges  of  their  own  choice  was  discarded  by  States  as  jeftkws 
of  their  rights  in  convention  as  any  at  the  recent  Confercoce 
at  The  Hague,  in  favor  of  a  permanent  Supreme  Court, 
posed  of  judges  acting  under  a  sense  of  judicial  responaibiBtji^ 
for  the  settlement  of  controversies  which  might  lead  to  «»rj 
between    independent    and    sovereign    States.*    Arbitnl 
which  failed  for  thirteen  States  has  been  replaced  by  *  jufr  ■ 
ciary  which  succeeds  for  forty-six  States.     Does  not  the  expen* 
ence  of  the  United  States  offer  at  once  a  hope  and  a  preoedeat!- 

■MkKWn  V.  Illiaoii.  300  U.  S.  496.  518  (1005). 


CHAPTER  X 

CONVENTION  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
AN  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  PRIZE' 


The   convention   creating   an   international  prize  court  is 
^perhaps  the  most  distinctive  work  of  the  Conference.    It  aroused 
^Hreat  opposition.     It  has  been  widely  discussed  in  the  British 
^■uid  somewhat  in  the  American  press.    There  are  divergent 
^views  about  its  value  and  the  probability  of  its  being  gener- 
ally accepted  by  the  Powers.     But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  its  adoption  by  the  Conference  was  a  great  step 
in  advance  although  it  should  fail  of  ratification,  because  it 
is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  questions  affecting  neutrals 
and  conflicts  arising  out  of  the  violation  of  neutral  rights  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  susceptible  of  final  adjustment  in  an 
international  court  of  prize.     It  is  a  first  step  toward  the 
ertablishment  of  an  international  judicial  system.    The  diffi- 
culty is  the  first  step;  the  advantage  of  the  first  step  is  that 
you  cannot  retreat  when  you  have  taken  it;  for  if  the  provi- 
sions of  the  prize  court  are  faulty  they  will  be  corrected,  either 
by  diplomatic  correspondence  or  at  a  subsequent  conference. 
The  principle  is  recognized  and  it  cannot  be  rejected  or  dis- 
carded. 

The  prize  court  has,  however,  a  claim  upon  us  apart  from 
its  intrinsic  importance,  because  it  is  the  first  really  important 


1 
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For  ft  diflcUBaion  of  the  problems  involved  in  tho  International  Court  of 
Prue,0ee  the  foUowing^xcellent  articles:  (1)  The  Proposed  International 
Priie  Court,  by  former  Justice  Henry  B.  Brown,  American  Journal  of 
International  Law  (1908).  Vol.  11,  pp.  476-4'<9;  (2)  The  Proposed  Inter- 
national Prize  Court  and  Some  of  it«  Difficultiea,  by  Charles  Noble  Gre- 
gory, ibid.,  pp.  458-475;  (3)  Coastitutionality  of  the  Propoeed  Inter- 
national Prixe  Court,  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States, 
fagr  Thomaa  Raebum  White,  ibid.,  pp.  49(^506. 
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world  judiciary.  International  justice  requires  an  inl 
tional  court,  and  peace,  as  well  as  war,  will  in  time  claim; 
permanent  tribunal  at  The  Hague.  Lest  the  import&Dai 
the  Prize  Court  be  not  fully  appreciated  from  this  point  of" 
I  hasten  to  add  that  the  Second  Conference,  as  will  be 
later,  accepted  the  idea  of  a  periodic  conference,  and  uj 
international  conference  is  a  quasi-legialative  body  reeofr 
mending  its  conclusions  ad  referendum  to  the  Powers,  it  i 
evident  that  a  second  step  has  been  taken  towards  ibe  inta- 
national  organization  of  the  world's  affairs.  A  judici&rv  tad 
a  legislature  are  not  wholly  dreams:  they  are  gradually  AaBiin> 
ing  tangible  and  visible  forms.  Do  these  two  institution 
foreshadow  an  international  executive?  Who  may  sty? 
Wc  shall  undoubtedly  create  various  ixistitutions  to  mlUi 
our  international  needs,  and  if  the  federation  of  the  world  ht 
an  international  need,  no  doubt  it  will  come.  A£  >*et  tie 
unaided  vision  fails  to  discover  it. 

1.    Prize  Courts  are  International  in  Theobt,  bgt 
Municipal  or  National  in  Fact 

To  revert  to  the  subject  in  hand.    The  fundamental  prinri- 
pie  of  the  PrizeCourt  is  that  the  interests  of  neutrals  ghoul<l  be 
safeguarded  by  neutrals,  that  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
the  capture  of  neutral  property  should  be  decided  not  by  ii» 
captor  in  his  own  court  but  by  the  neutrals  in  a  neutral  court 
Heretofore  the  captor  has  passed  upon  the  validity  of  ca^jtun. 
with  every  presumption  in  favor  of  its  rightfulness.    Thebiu^ 
den  is  placed  upon  the  claimant  and  the  court  in  which  tb« 
proceeding  is  brought  is  a  court  of  the  captor.     His  judges 
however  upright  and  well  informed,  can  with  difficulty  eBCXff 
prejudice  and  national  bias.    The  underlying  principle  of  the 
prize  court  is  that  the  neutral  shall  not  merely  be  repreaoDlMl 
upon  the  court,  but  that  the  majority  of  the  judges  <U 
belong  to  neutral  nations.    The  belligerents,  however,  m 
not  forgotten,  nor  are  their  legitimate  interests  overlooked, 
because  each  belligerent  is  represented  during  the  trial  of  Iht 
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case.  His  representation  is,  however,  not  controlling.  He 
as  present  in  order  to  explain  the  law  and  cuHtoma  of  his  coun- 

y,  to  justify  the  decree  of  his  court,  and  to  aid  in  rearhing  a 
proper  judgment.  He  is  not  present  in  order  to  dominate  the 
court  and,  in  ultimate  resort,  to  secure  the  application  of  the 
local  law.  The  neutral  has  at  last  made  his  appearance  as 
the  chief  party  in  interest;  and  properly,  for  war  is  a 
matter  between  the  belligerents  and  it  should  be  confined 
to  them  as  far  as  possible.  The  belligerent  is  not  inclined 
either  in  theory  or  in  practice  to  protect  the  neutral.  The 
neutral  has  been  forced  to  protect  himself.  The  conflict  has 
been  long  but  the  victory  is  complete.  The  neutral  has 
secured  the  recognition  of  his  rights  and  is  in  a  position  to 
dictate  to  the  belligerent.  The  majority  is  at  last  to  control 
the  minority.  An  international  court  of  appeal  in  prize  cases 
is  to  administer  justice  at  The  Hague,  consisting  of  fifteen 
judges,  the  majority  of  whom  are  neutrals  and  who  may 
be  trusted  to  protect  and  safeguard  the  rights  of  neutrals; 
but  the  presence  of  a  judge  representing  each  belligerent  is  a 
guarantee  that  the  interests  of  the  belligerent  have  not  been 
disregarded.  Two  interests  struggle  for  mastery  and  rec- 
ognition ;  the  Prise  Court  is  a  compromise,  but  a  very  happy 
compromise  between   the  interests  of  the  neutral  and   the 

lligerent. 

The  reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  prize  is  that 
prize  law  is  municipal  law  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word ; 
that  aa  municipal  law  it  is  administered  in  the  municipal  courts 
and  the  rightfulness  or  wrongfulness  of  the  capture,  involving, 
it  may  be,  the  confiscation  of  neutral  property,  is  passed  upon 
by  the  captor,  who  naturally  is  anxious  to  support  the  capture 

ther  than  discredit  the  officers  who  made  it.    The  theory  of 

e  International  Prize  Court  is  the  reverse  of  this,  namely 
that  neutral  interests  arc  at  leiist  equal  if  not  superior  to  the 
rights  of  belligerents;  that  the  rightfulness  or  wrongfulness 
of  the  capture  or  confiscation  of  neutral  property  should  be 
ecided  ultimately  by  those  who  have  no  overwhelming 
interest  in  the  justification  of  the  capture;  that  as  captors  in 
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the  past  have  failed  to  protect  neutral  interests,  th* 
has  come  for  neutrals  to  insist  upon  the  establishmeBl 
impartial  tribunal  to  safeguard  their  rights,  but  that  is 
tribunal,  so  that  it  be  not  one-sided  and  therefore 
criticism  of  the  municipal  prize  courts,  the  other 
interest  to  the  capture,  namely  the  belligerent,  shall  be 
sented,  so  that  by  a  free  and  fair  exchange  of  views,  a 
and  impartial  examination  of  the  facts  in  controversy,  a 
ful  discussion  of  the  rule  and  the  reason  underlying  it,  a 
ment  shall  be  rendered,  not  by  the  captor,  nor  indeed 
neutral,  but  by  a  court  composed  of  jurists  represeotiag 
interests.  It  would  seem  that  the  institution  thus  ooi 
is  indeed  a  very  happy  one,  and  that  its  establish] 
successful  operation  would  go  far  to  protect  the  ncutrab! 
heretofore  have  had  their  rights  disregarded  in 
great  national  excitement. 

It  is  constantly  asserted  and  maintained  that  a  Prise  i 
is  an  international  tribunal,  although  sitting  in  a 
nation  and  officered  by  juilges  of  its  choice;  that  the  law 
istered  by  it  is  international  law,  and  that  its  decisiona 
judgments  in  rem  are  recognized  the  world  over  and 
property  into   whose   hands    so   ever   it   passes.      Tlia 
reports  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
such  statements,  and  the  weighty  names  of  Lord  Stowdli 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  support  the  doctrine.     For 
in  The  Maria  (1  C.  Robinson  340)  decided  in    1799, 
Stowell,  then  Sir  William  Scott,  said: 


la  forming  that  judgment,  I  trust  that  it  has  not 
my  anxious  recollection  for  one  moment  that  it  is  that  the 
of  my  station  calls  for  from  me — namely,  to  consider  myseif 
as  stationed  here,  not  to  deliver  occasional  and  shifting  opinioof 
to  serve  present  purposes  of  particular  national  intereet,  bnt  to 
administer  with  indifference  that  justice  which  the  law  of  nationf 
holds  out  without  distinction  to  independent  States,  some  hap- 
pening to  be  neutral  and  some  to  be  belligerent.  The  seat  d 
judicial  authority  is,  indeed,  locally  here,  in  the  bdligenst 
country,  according  to  the  known  law  anri  practice  of  nationt,  but 
the  law  itself  has  no  locality.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  persoQ  who 
aits  here  to  determine  this  question  exactly  as  he  would  deter- 
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flame  question  if  sitting  at  Stockholm;  to  assert  no 

IDS  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  which  he  would  not 

len  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  to  impose  no 

Sweden,  as  a  neutral  country,  which  he  would  not 

belong  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  same  character.     If^ 

I  mistake  the  law  in  tl\is  matter,  I  mistake  that  which 

r,  and  which  I  mean  should  be  considered,  as  the  uni- 

upon  the  question — a  question  regarding  one  of  the 

/ant  rights  of  belligerent  nations  relatively  to  neu- 


Recovery  (6  C.  Robinson  348)  the  same  learned 

pointed  out  that  the  court  was  municipal  as  well  as 

and  as  such  national  court  ap]:>ned  a  municipal  statute 

»ce  to  the  Briton  although  such  statute  or    ordi- 

rould  not  affect  the  foreigner. 

furt  of  admiralty  is  a  court  of  revenue  in  one  of  its 

.    .     .     But  I  am  now  sitting  in  a  court  of  prize 

pi  prayer  that  is  addressed  to  that  court  is,  that  it  would 

penalty  of  the  revenue  court  on  a  foreign  ship  and 

[^faat  is  brought  before  it  on  a  seizure  of  war.     I  should 

m  glad  to  have  heard  under  what  authority  the  court 

liralty  could  mingle  its  jurisdiction  in  this  matter.     As 

authority  of  precedents,  1  will  take  on  myself  to  say, 

ere  are  none.     The  cases  that  have  been  mentioned  were 

'hat  description What  they  did  was  only  to 

'  he  claim  of  British  subjects  in  a  Prize  Court,  in  a  trans- 
which  evidently  showed  those  individuals  to  have  been 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  their  country,  which  they  were 
to  observe.  That  is  a  well-known  doctrine,  recently 
ced,  and  which  has  not  been  applied  without  leaving 

rable  difficulties  behind  it But  there  is  no  in- 

in  which  the  same  principle  has  been  applied  to  foreigners. 
e  cnses  it  hiis  been  pressed  in  argument,  the  court  has 
>ly  resisted  the  application  and  there  :ire  many  reasons 
I      which  would  make  me  very  unwilling  to  take  on  myself  the  exten- 
Hbinnof  the  principle,  without  having  it  impased  upon  me  by  the 
^Kuthorityof  the  Superior  Court.     It  is  a  question  of  very  great 
^pbnportance,  and  if  all  other  considerations  were  out  of  the  way,  a 
^"  aenae  of  propriety  alone  would  deter  me  from  extending  the  princi- 
ple in  a  case,  in  which  it  came  only  incidentally  and  indirectly 
before  me.     It  is  asked,  if  you  apply  such  u  principle  to  the  claims 
of  British  subjects,  why  not  also  to  those  of  other  nations?    Some 

^P    *  Thi«  court  U  properly  aod  directly  a  court  of  the  law  of  natioiu. — Per 
Sir  WiUiAm  Soott.  2  C.  Roblason  77,  1799. 
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distinctions  are  obvious.  In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  renollected, 
that  this  la  a  court  of  the  law  of  nations,  though  sitting  here 
under  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  It  belongs 
to  other  nations  as  well  as  to  our  own;  and  what  foreigners  have 
a  right  to  demand  from  it,  is  the  administration  of  the  law  of 
nations,  simply,  and  exclusively  of  the  introduction  of  principles 
borrowed  from  our  own  municipal  jurisprudence,  to  which, 
it  is  well  known,  they  have  at  all  times  expressed  no  inconsider- 
able repugnance.  In  the  case  of  a  British  subject  it  is  different. 
To  him  it  is  a  British  tribunal,  as  well  as  a  court  of  the  law  of 
nations;  aud  if  he  has  been  trampling  on  the  known  laws  of  his 
country,  it  is  no  injustice  to  say,  that  a  person  coming  into  any  of 
the  courts  of  his  own  country,  to  which  he  is  naturally  amenable, 
on  such  a  transaction,  can  receive  no  protection  from  them. 
This  difference  of  situation  does,  I  think,  afford  a  sound  and 
material  distinction.  As  to  foreign  nations  and  their  subjects, 
the  breach  of  our  prohibitions  of  trade  are  merely  mala  pro- 
hibita;  it  is  an  offense  against  the  peculiar  law  of  this  countr>', 
which  they  may  justly  demand  to  have  tried  more  directly 
under  that  system  of  law  to  which  it  properly  belongs.  With 
respect  to  a  British  subject,  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  his  own 
country  carries  with  it  also  the  malum  in  se;  and  therefore  it 
is  no  injustice  to  him,  that  his  claim  should  be  subject  to  rules, 
which  this  court  may  not  think  itself  at  liberty  to  apply  to 
subjects  of  foreign  States. 


In  a  later  case,  Fox  and  others  (Edwards  312) ,  the  same 
great  judge  said: 

This  court  is  bound  to  administer  the  law  of  nations  to  the 
subjects  of  other  countries  in  the  different  relations  in  which 
they  may  be  placed  towards  this  country  and  its  government 
This  is  what  others  have  a  right  to  demand  for  their  subjects, 
and  to  complain  if  they  receive  it  not.  This  is  its  unwritten 
law,  evidenced  in  the  course  of  its  decisions,  and  collected 
from  the  common  usage  of  civilized  States. 


In  the  American  case  of  the  schooner  Adeline  (9  Omneh 
244)  it  is  said: 

The  court  of  prize  is  emphatically  a  court  of  the  law  of  na* 
tions;  and  it  takes  neither  its  character  nor  its  rules  from  tbe 
mere  municipal  regulations  of  any  country. 

Attorney  General  Speed  expresses  the  same  doctrine  in? 
single  sentence: 
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ize   courts  are  tribunale   of  the   law  of  nations  and  the 
jurisprudence  they  administer  is  a  part  of  that  law.* 

But  these  statements  are  but  half-truths,  pleasing  fictions 
at  variance  with  the  real  state  of  affairs.  The  prize  judge 
is  not  nnerely  bound  to  administer  the  law  of  nations;  his 
oath  requires  him  to  consider  and  apply  the  statutes  and 
ordinances  of  his  country  even  when  these  are  at  variance 
with  the  law  of  nations.  For  example,  Lord  Stowell  held 
himself  bound  in  the  case  of  The  Walsingham  Packet  (2  C. 
Robinson,  77,  1799)  to  administer  in  his  court  of  nations  the 
municipal  law  of  England  in  a  case  afTecting  a  British  ship, 
and  in  the  later  case  of  the  Fox  (Edwards  311,  1811)  he  ex- 
tended the  orders  in  council  to  an  American  neutral  vessel.* 

The  American  doctrine  is  identical : 

Prize  courts  are  subject  to  the  instructions  of  their  own 
sovereign.  In  the  absence  of  such  instructions  their  jurisdic- 
tion and  ruiea  of  decision  are  to  be  ascertained  by  reference 
to  the  known  powers  of  such  tribunals  and  the  principles  by 
which  they  are  governed  under  the  public  law  and  the  practice 
of  nationij.' 

It  thus  appears  that  the  statement  so  solemnly  proclaimed 
by  Lord  Stowell  and  echoed  in  American  jurisprudence  that 
a  Prize  Court  is  "  properly  and  directly  a  court  of  the  law  of 
nations''  must  be  understood  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  court 
acknowledged  by  the  law  of  nations  for  the  administration  of 
international  law,  but  that  it  is  municipal  in  locality  and  organ- 
ization and  bound  by  its  very  nature  to  administer  the  munici- 
pal law  of  its  sovereign  and  constituting  authority. 

Even  if  this  were  not  so  it  is  the  court  of  the  captor,  and  its 
judges  are  but  men  prone  to  sympathize  with  their  country 
and  to  justify  its  actions  in  time  of  war.    But  the  State  is  and 

Ml  OpinioDg  Atty.-Gen.  445  (1866). 

*  For  a  careful  anal yuA  of  Lord  StoweU'sjudgmexiU  and  the  stepsby  which 
he  conrerted  an  iDtemational  Prize  Court  into  a  Municipal  Court  of  Oreat 
Britain,  see  an  article  in  the  EdinbufKh  Review  for  February,  1812,  entitled 
Z>iflput6s  with  America,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  290;  Moore's  Int.  Law  Digest,  Vol.  7, 
pp.ftiS-65I. 

*  T1i«  Amy  Warwick  (2  Sprague,  123). 
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must  be  responsible  to  the  neutral  for  any  deviation  frol 
neutral  rights  as  defined  and  recognized  by  international 
law,  and,  although  the  municipal  law  or  ordinance  will  be  a 
good  defense  to  the  judge,  it  is  of  no  avail  to  the  neutral  for 
the  reason  pointed  out  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  that  '*as  no 
nation  can  prescribe  a  rule  for  others,  none  can  make  a  law  of 
nations."* 

Tlic  nationalization  of  a  Prize  Court  deprives  its  decision  of 
international  respect  and  authority. 

The  instant  that  a  court  sitting  to  administer  international 
law  recognizes  either  governmental  orders  or  proclamationa 
setting  forth  governmental  policy  as  constituting  rules  of  that 
code,  at  once  that  court  ceases  in  fact  to  administer  in  its  purity 
that  law  which  it  pretends  to  administer The  func- 
tion of  the  tribunal  has  undergone  a  change  which  is  justly  and 
inevitably  fatal  to  its  weight  and  influence  with  foreign  powers. 
It  is  not  only  a  degradation  of  the  coiu*t  itself,  but  it  is  a  mis- 
chievous injury  to  the  government  which  has  destroyed  the 
efficiency  of  an  able  ally.' 

This  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  has  frequently  led  to  the 
suggestion  that  an  International  Prize  Court  be  established. 
I  quote  a  brief  statement  of  the  various  proposals  from  Dr. 
Oppenheim's  excellent  Treatise  on  International  Law : 

The  first  proposal  of  tliis  kind  was  made  in  1759  by  Hiib- 
ner,'  who  suggested  a  Prize  Court  composed  of  judges  nominated 
by  the  belligerent  and  of  consuls  or  councilors  nominated  by 
the  home  State  of  the  captured  neutral  merchantmen.  A 
somewhat  similar  proposal  was  made  by  Tetens*  in  1805.  Other 
proposals  followed  until  the  Institute  of  International  Law 
took  up  the  matter  in  1S75,  appointing,  on  the  proposal  of 
Professor  Westlake,  at  its  meeting  at  The  Hague,  a  commission 
for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a  "  Projet  d'organisation  d'un  tri- 
bunal international  des  prises  maritimes."     In  the  course  of 

'  The  Antelope  (10  Wheaton.  66,  122,  1S25). 

'  5  American  Law  Review,  225;  Moore'a  Int.  Law  Digest,  VoL  VIl, 
p.  648. 

'  De  la  saisie  des  bAtimentB  noutrcs  (1759),  Vol.  II,  p.  21. 

'  Considerations  Hur  les  droitfl  r^ciproquet  des  puiaaances  baHigoraiKea  el 
dea  puissances  neutres  sur  mer,  avec  les  principes  du  droit  de  guerre  «o 
gfia6nX  (1S05),  p.  62. 
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^^^^  there  were  in  the  main  two  proposals  before  the  Infltitute, 

:^'^efil lake's  and   Biilmcrincq's.     Westlake   proposed'    a  Court 

^*     Appeal  to  be  instituted  in  each  case  of  war,  which  should 

^onsigt  of  three  judges — one  to  be  nominated  by  the  beiliger- 

^**t     concerned,   another   by  the    home   State   of   the    neutral 

F**^2es  concerned,  and  third  by  a  neutral  Power  not  interested 

the  case.     According  to  Westlake's  proposal   there  would 

sfore  have  to  be  instituted  in  every  war  a&  many  Courts  of 

^Ppeal  as  neutrals  are  concerned.     Bulmerincq  proposed'  two 

'Urts  to  be  instituted  in  each  war  for  all  prize  cases — the  one 

act  as  Prize  Court  of  the  First  Instance,  the  other  to  act  as 

Lie  Court  of  Appeal,  each  Court  to  consist  of  three  judges — 

judge  to  be  appointed  by  either  belligerent,  the  third  judge 

_  be  appointed  in  common  by  all  neutral  maritime  Powers. 

Uially,  the  Institute  agreed  at  its  meeting  at  Heidelberg  in 

^87  upon  the  following  proposal,  which  embodied  in  §S  100-109 

^f  the    R^lement   international    des   prises    maritimes:*     At 

1      ^Vie  beginning  of  a  war  either  belligerent  institutes  a  Court  of 

appeal  consisting  of  five  judges,  the  president  and  one  of  the 

^ther  judges  to  be  appointed  by  the  belligerent,  the  three  re- 

|*tiaining  to  be  nominated  by  three  neutral  Powers,  this  Court  to 
be  competent  for  all  prize  cases.* 


1 


Questions  Involved  in  an  Appeal  from  a  National  to 
AN  International  Court 


N 


Thus  the  matter  stood  at  the  opening  of  the  Second  Hague 
Conference,  but  the  initiative  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
and  the  support  of  the  United  States  and  France  resulted  in  a 
careful  and  thoughtful  project  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national Prize  Court,  adopted  by  the  Conference  and  deserving 
the  approval  of  the  community  of  nations. 

The  preamble  to  the  Prize  Court  explains,  in  general,  the 
reasons  which  led  to  its  adoption: 

Animated  by  the  desire  to  settle  in  an  equitable  manner 
the  differences  which  sometimes  arise  in  the  course  of  a  naval 
war  in  connection  with  the  decisions  of  National  Prize  Courts; 

Considering  that,  if  these  courts  are  to  continue  to  exercise 
their  functions  in  the  manner  determined  by  national  legisla- 

*SeeAimu&ire,  IT  (1S78).p.  114. 
» S«e  R.  I..  XI  (1879).  pp.  191-194. 

•  Annu&xre,  IX  (1887).  p.  239. 

*  Oppenheim'B  iDtematioaal  Law,  Vol.  II,  pp.  478-480. 
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tion  it  is  desirable  that  in  certain  cases  an  appeal  sbooUli 
provided,  under  conditions  conciliating,  as  far  as  poBsibtK,^ 
public  and  private  interests  involved  in  matters  of  priie; 

Whereas,  moreover,  the  institution  of  an  Intern»tion»lCo«l 
whose  jurisdiction  and  procedure  would  be  carefuih  dt^, 
has  seemed  to  be  the  best  method  of   attaining  this  ol^^ 

Convinced,  finally,  that  in  this  manner  the  hardslupi 
sequent  on  naval  war  would  be  mitigated;  that,  inptitidlt^ 
good  relations  will  be  more  easily  maintained  betveenbdii 
erents  and  neutrals  and  peace  better  assured. 

The  Prize  Court  convention  may  be  divided  into  three  gni 
groups :  the  fir^t  part  of  the  convention  dealing  with  maXtai 
of  general  concern  and  interest,  the  second  diviskm  rda6^ 
to  the  organization  of  the  international  court  of  prixe,  udth 
third  dealing  with  the  procedure  to  be  followed  before  ^ 
court.    Of  each  of  these  in  turn : 

In  the  first  place,  a  Prize  Court  might  be  established  M  The 
Hague  to  take  original  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  of  mantinr 
prize.  In  such  a  case  this  court  would  be  a  court  of  ^ 
instance,  and  would  necessarily  exclude  the  competenct?  of 
the  municipal  courts  of  the  various  countries.  In  the  next 
place,  the  court  of  prize  at  The  Hague  might  be  a  Couit  o( 
Appeal,  that  is  to  say,  the  municipal  courts  of  the  varioai 
countries  might  entertain  questions  of  prize  and  paas  opoD 
them  in  the  first  instance,  leaving  to  the  claimant  a  right  of 
appeal  to  The  Hague  Court  after  national  justice  had  bees 
exhausted.  In  case  of  an  excess  of  jurisdiction  or  in  caaerf 
a  denial  of  justice  or  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  judgmflrt 
of  the  Municipal  Court,  an  appeal  would  lie  to  the  court  at  IV 
Hague.  Again,  there  might  be  a  compromise  between  the 
extremes,  namely,  an  appeal  to  the  court  at  The  Hague  fnffi 
the  judgment  of  a  Municipal  Court  of  First  Instance,  withovl 
allowing  an  appeal  to  the  National  Court  of  last  Instance.  Oofl 
country,  namely,  Brazil,  preferred  the  establishment  at  Tl» 
Hague  of  a  court  of  original  and  exclusive  jurisdictioa,  but 
this  view  received  no  encouragement.* 

*  La  Deuxi^me  Conference  IntcrnAtiooale  de  \h  Pmix,  VoL  tl.  I'SnL 
Comxniwioo.  Second  Sub-Commisaion,  2d  Senioc,  Joty  4, 1907;  Aflttf  H 
Discoursde  M.  Ruy  Bftrbosa,  p.  10. 
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^S^nally,  there  might  be  an  examination  de  novo  of  the  ques- 
^^^^»i  involved  in  the  judgment  of  the  National  Court  irrespec- 
^^^^e  of  such  judgment,  and  the  decision  of  the  international 
^*"^l)unal  would  be  final  between  the  litigating  nations.  In 
^*^is  way  the  controversy  would  be  decided  upon  its  merits 
^^  ^thout  affecting  the  national  judgment.  This  is  familiar 
*^^«ctice  in  prize  cases  submitted  to  international  commissions, 
^M.<;h  as  the  commissions  constituted  under  Article  VII  of  Jay's 
-** treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  signed 
l^tovember  19,  1794,  and  under  Articles  XII-XVII  of  the 
^^*eaty  of  Washington  of  May  8, 1871 .  The  national  judgments 
3-*^  necessarily  involved  and  are  considered  by  the  commission, 
It  the  determination  of  the  commission  is  neither  anafRrina- 
lon  nor  a  reversal  of  the  national  judgment.  The  mixed 
(nunisaion  is  a  Court  of  Arbitration,  not  a  Court  of  Appeal. 
method  was  not,  however,  presented  to  nor  discussed  by 
le  Conference.  Its  adoption  would  have  obtained  substan- 
lly  the  same  results  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  prize  cases  with- 
involving  delicate  and  intricate  questions  of  constitutional 


The  second  project,  namely,  that  the  justice  of  the  national 
courts  should  be  exhausted  and  an  appeal  should  lie  from  the 
final  decision  of  the  National  Court  was  the  favorite  project  of 
Great  Britain  and  was  concurred  in  by  the  American  dele- 
gation for  the  following  reason:    The  courts  of  Great  Britain 
have  made  very  much  of  the  maritime  law  of  the  world; 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  followed  pre- 
cedents of  Great  Britain  and  in  some  cases  has  extended  their 
dcKtrine.     Anglo-American  jurisprudence,  therefore,  having 
plajred  so  important  a  part  in  prize  law,  it  seemed  advisable 
Hto  exhaust  the  local  jurisdiction  before  an  appeal  be  taken, 
^m  because  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  decision  of  the  final 
V  court  of  e.ach  of  the  two  countries  would  correct  any  error 
of  the  inferior  courts  so  that  there  might  be  no  need  of  appeal, 
or,  if  the  necessity  existed,  the  judgment  of  the  final  court 
of  Great  Britain  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Umted  States  would  be  a  great  aid  in  the  argu- 
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ment  of  the  case  before  the  court  at  The  Hague .  Great  Bhtn, 
therefore^  refused  to  consent  to  an  intermediate  Bpfoil 
and,  as  previously  said,  the  United  States  shared  this  vi?w 

In  the  course  of  discussion  it  appeared  that  in  Great 
and  the  United  States  there  is  but  one  appeal — in  Great  oriii 
an  appeal  from  the  Admiralty  Court  to  the  court  of  last  resoit 
and  in  the  United  States  an  appeal  directly  from  the  Distiiel 
Court  to  the  Supreme  Court,  whereas  in  other  nations  tben 
are  intermediate  appeals.  Therefore,  in  order  to  satisfy  wbt 
seemed  the  legitimate  desire  of  the  two  countries  in  quesliaa. 
a  compromise  was  effected  so  that  municip»al  courts  ahouki 
entertain  the  cause  in  the  first  instance  with  one  nalionil 
appeal  (Article  6). 

Within  what  time  should  the  municipal  courts  tennixoSe 
their  examination  and  reach  a  decision?  The  inconvenicna 
of  requiring  the  justice  of  the  national  courts  to  be  exhaucted 
is  twofold,  first  that  it  involves  great  expense  before  readuog 
a  final  decision  and,  secondly,  that  great  delay  inevitAUr 
intervenes.  The  interest  of  the  neutral  is  not  merely  that  hir 
case  shall  be  decided  correctly  but  rapidly,  because  vast  9Uffi 
of  money  are  engaged  and  a  vessel  rotting  in  the  harbor  ii  d 
no  use.  Therefore,  it  was  decided  that  the  jurisdictioD  of 
the  national  tribunals,  whether  the  municipal  courts  be  tf- 
hausted  or  not,  should  not  extend  beyond  a  period  of  two  ytaa, 
which  period  was  determined  by  the  American  delegatioo 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  appeals  from  the  Districl 
Courts  arising  out  of  captures  made  in  the  late  Spanish-Anw- 
ican  War.  Within  two  years  all  the  appeals  in  prize  cases  wrft 
taken  and  the  final  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down. 

It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  court  at  The  Hague  sbouU 
not  be  invested  with  original  jurisdiction,  but  that  it  ahooU 
sit  as  an  appellate  court.  A  country  preferring  one  oationi) 
appeal  is  not  compcllfMil  to  submit  the  case  before  a  rehearingifl 
an  Appellate  Court,  but  as  there  were  other  countries  wiUing 
to  permit  an  appeal  from  the  National  Court  of  Firet  InsUncc, 
a  very  happy  compromise  was  reached  in  Article  6  of  thecoih 
venticD. 
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When,  in  accordance  with  the  above  Article  3,  the  Interna- 
tional Court  has  jurisdiction,  the  national  courts  cannot  deal 
with  a  case  in  more  than  two  instances.  The  municipal  law  of 
the  belligerent  captor  shall  decide  whether  the  case  may  be 
brought  before  the  International  Court  after  judgment  has  been 
given  in  first  instance  or  only  after  an  appeal. 

If  the  national  courts  fail  to  give  final  judgment  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  capture,  the  case  may  be  carried  direct 
to  the  International  Court. 

It  is  a  question  which  view  will  appeal  to  the  American  peo- 
fAe,  Every  countr)'  is  asked  to  give  up  something.  Each 
country*  is  asked  to  surrender  the  right  of  passing  finally  upon 
the  validity  of  capture.  A  very  grave  question  presents  itself 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  will  wish  an  apjMjal  to  be 
taken  from  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  have  the  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  con&nncd  or  revc^rKod  by  an  international 
court  of  appeal.  It  may  be  that  the  duly  constituted  author- 
,  ity  of  this  country-,  if  it  does  not  wholly  reject  the  idea  of 
Ippeal  and  ia  willing  to  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a 
rite  Court,  may  prefer  to  allow  an  appeal  directly  from  the 
>urt  of  first  instance,  namely,  the  District  Court,  to  the  court 
it  The  Hague.  If  the  idea  prove  at  all  acceptable,  it  is,  how- 
rver,  a  simple  matter  by  legislation  to  decide  which  is  the 
proper  form  and  to  provide  the  necessary  rules  for  perfecting 
he  appeal. 

It  is  indeed  something  new  to  submit  a  decision  of  a  United 
Jtates  court  to  a  foreign  court,  an  international  tribunal, 
nit  it  is  not  wholly  unknown,  although  it  is  unknown  in  this 
tirect  form.  To  quote  a  familiar  instance.  By  the  Treaty 
tf  May  8, 1871,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for 
he  settlement  of  claims  arising  out  of  the  Civil  War,  it  was 
irovided  in  Articles  12,  13  and  14  that  claims  of  subjects 
f  Great  Britain  against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  trans- 
ctions  beginning  in  18G1  and  ending  in  1865,  should  be  pre- 

nted  to  a  mixed  commission,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  to  this 
ed  conimission.  composed  of  an  American,  British  and  Italian 

ember,  numerous   claims   were   presentt^d    by  the    British 

verament  on  behalf  of  its  subjects,  which  had  been  settled 
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by  a  final  adverse  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  theMi 
States;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  mixed  tribunal  insx  vi| 
known  cases  awarded  full  compensation  to  the  dMn*] 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  judgment  of  tbli 
tribunal;  and  it  is  a  further  fact  that  the  United 
Government  paid  the  awards  of  the  commission.* 
it  occurs  to  some,  indeed  it  occurnxi  to  the  AmericftD 
tion  last  summer,  that  that  which  had  been  done  by  i 
treaty  might  be  done  by  a  general  one,  and  what  h&d  bn 
done  indirectly,  namely,  by  submitting  the  claim, 
done  directly  by  submitting  the  judgment;  because 
as  we  may,  the  fact  is  that  the  claim  is  an  appeal  fi 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea ;  fer  it 
submission  of  a  claim,  passed  upon  finally  by  the  Supram! 
Court,  questions  the  judgment  of  the  court,  although  it  dod] 
not  technically  reverse  it.  The  judgment  of  the  Supr 
Court  in  a  prize  case  is  not  final,  although  conclusive,  betwos 
the  parties  to  the  record.  The  question,  not  the  judgmcot, 
is  reopened  and  determined,  notwithstanding  the  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  question,  not  the  judgment,  is  ti» 
basis  of  discussion ;  but  the  judgment  of  the  court  is  involved 


'  The  foUowing  cases  upon  which  decUions  had  bceo  rendered  by  flit 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  were  afterwards  submitted  to  arbiD^ 
tion  by  the  United  States  under  the  British-American  Claims  CanTMtioi 
sitting  under  Article  12  of  the  Treaty  of  WaAhington  fordecudon  '**Monfil| 
to  justice  and  equity:" 

1.  Cases  in  which  the  intematiooal  tribunal  decided  advenely  to  tte 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  intematMBsI 
decisions  were  obeyed  by  the  United  States.  The  Hiawatha,  2  Black,  S0. 
4  Moore's  International  Arbitrations,  3902;  Iht  Circaasian,  2  WallaM,  ltf> 
4  Moore,  3ti  1 1 ;  The  Springbok.  5  Wallace,  1 . 4  Moore,  3928 ;  The  Sar  WaUm 
Peel,  5  Wallace,  517,  4  Moore,  3936;  The  Volant,  5  WaUace,  17tt.  4  UooA 
3950;  The  Science,  6  Wallace,  178.  4  Moore.  3950. 

2.  Cases  in  which  the  decision  of  the  international  tribunal  upheld  ttr 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States:  The  PeUiiott  i 
Wallace,  28, 4  Moore's  International  Arbitrations,  3838 ;  The  DMhing  Warn 
6  WaUace,  170,  4  Moore,  3948;  The  Georgia,  7  Wallace.  32.  4  Uoon,9St. 
IsabeUa  Thompson,  3  Wallace,  155,  3  Moore,  3159;  The  PcAri,  6  WtJkm, 
574,  3  Moore,  3159;  The  AdeU,  6  Wallace,  266,  3  Moore.  3160. 
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and  brought  to  discussion,  because  the  adverse  judgment  of 
the  court  is  the  foundation  of  the  action  taken.' 

The  difference  between  the  two  methods  of  procedure  is  a 
difference  of  form,  not  of  substance.  Tlie  question  of  form  is, 
shall  the  judgment  be  presented  or  shall  merely  the  question 
be  presented?  Questions  of  form  are,  in  legal  matters,  of 
great  importance,  but  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  we 
have  subordinated  the  Supreme  Court  in  times  past  to  an 
international  commission,  and  if  we  have  done  so  in  the  past 
we  may  do  so  in  the  future.  It  would  seem  that  the  submia- 
aon  of  the  judgment  to  an  International  Tribunal  would  be  a 
much  more  intelligent  and  a  much  more  satisfactory  solution; 
because  instead  of  being  presented  to  a  commission  consti- 
tuted for  a  particular  occasion,  the  questions  or  judgments 
would  be  adjudged  by  an  impartial  court  permanently  con- 
stituted, composed  of  trained  lawyers,  accustomed  to  hear 
evidence  and  to  weigh  it  carefully.  It  may  be,  I  do  not  ven- 
ture a  podtive  opinion,  that  if  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  the  questions  involved  in  the  discussions  thereof  had 
been  submitted  to  a  tribunal  composed  of  jurists  permanently 

seaaion,  instead  of  a  temporary  commission,  some  of  them 
might  not  have  been  questioned  or  reversed,  for  reversed  they 
were  in  the  popular,  though  not  in  the  judicial  sense  of  the 
term. 

I  The  importance  and  interest  of  the  subject  require  a  more 
technical  treatment  of  the  difficulty  based  upon  the  fact  that 
the  Supreme  Court  is  the  ultimate  court  in  the  United  States 
from  which  an  appeal  may  not  be  taken.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  an  appeal  would  not  lie  from  the  Supreme  Court  to 
another  court  in  the  United  States,  for  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  is  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court.  A  diplomatic 
court  established  in  a  foreign  country  is  not  a  court  of  the 


'  Thcra  ifl  BO  chdm  until  the  courta  h&re  decided.  That  decision,  then, 
not  only  not  fio&l,  but  on  the  contrary  ia  the  beginning,  the  very  corner- 
of  the  intemfttion&l  controversy. — Per  Davis,  J.,  in  Gray,  Admr. 
Umt«d  SUtea.  21  Court  of  Claima.  340.  401-402. 
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United  States  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  any  dor  4t 
a  mixed  commission  is  a  court  of  the  United  State*.*  kfc 
next  place,  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  f:i 
to  definition  and  limitation,  because  the  courts  of  thcccuL-^ 
can  only  be  invested  with  the  power  possessed  by  tbe  loai 
States.     If  prize  law  be  international  law,  the  United  ^ 
may  provide  a  court  for  its  administration  and  interpreUUi, 
but  its  decisions  cannot  make  an  international  law  in:  Ik 
nations,  and  their  subjects  not  residing  or  domiciled  tfi^ 
United  States  are  not  bound  to  submit  to  its  juriafatta 
Jurisdiction  is  not  conferred  by  seizure,  and  following^ 
erty  unla^^uUy  taken   cannot  be  said  to  be  submisainti 
jurisdiction.    The  question,  therefore,  is  as  to  the  esM^i 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States   in  the  matter  J 
prize. 

If  international  law  is  in  its  entirety  an  integral  andoBA- 
poncnt  part  of  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  State^iil 
if  the  law  of  prize  and  the  jurisdiction  of  prize  courts  artnK 
only  recognized  l)y  !mt  derived  from  thelaw  of  nations,  itioUowi 
that  a  recognition  of  international  law  by  the  ConstitutioA 
without  express  or  implied  limitation  is  an  adoption  of  the 
system  of  international  law  at  the  moment  of  its  adoptkuL 
and  if  it  appear,  as  is  the  case,  that  the  decision  of  a  prise  eool 
affecting  neutral  rights  is  only  valid  and  final  in  so  far  as  con- 
sistent with  and  based  upon  international  law,  and  if  itappetf 
further  that  a  judgment  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  natioiA 
while  conclusive  between  individuals  is  not  &nal  so  far  as  tk 
neutral  nation  is  concerned,  but  subject  to  protest  and  appeil 
through  diplomatic  channels,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  lie 
jurisdiction  vested  in  the  federal  courts  "concerning  captort* 
on  land  and  water*'  by  act  of  Congress,  though  final  in  recpect 
to  American  citizens  and  aUens  domiciled  within  the  UoiMd 


*  In  re  Rom,  140  U.S.,  453  (1890). 

'  Intemational  law  is  a  part  of  our  law,  and  must  be  aaeertaiiwd  u^ 
administered  by  the  courts  of  justice  of  appropriate  jurisdiction,  ai  stVo 
aa  quoetiona  of  right  depending  upon  it  are  duly  presented  for 
mination.— The  Paciuette  Habana,  176  U.  8.  677,  700  (1899). 
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States,  is  neither  fina]  nor  conclusive  in  regard   to  neutral 
nations.* 

In  vesting  the  judicial  power  in  "one  Supreme  Court  and  in 
such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time 
establish/'  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Constitution  granted 
to  the  one  Supreme  Court  and  inferior  courts  established  by 
[Congress  the  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  international  law 
possessed  by  the  United  States  as  a  member  of  the  family  of 
nations,  and  that  the  Constitution  and  acts  of  Congress  made 
in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  law  of  nations  as  recognized  by  the  express  word- 
ing of  the  Constitution.  As,  therefore,  the  law  of  nations  did 
not  recognize  the  decision  of  a  municipal  prize  court  in  matters 
of  neutral  rights  as  final  if  in  contravention  of  the  principle 
of  international  law,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  grant  of 
jurisdiction  to  the  one  Supreme  Court  and  inferior  courts  estab- 
lished by  Congress  was  subject  to  the  right  of  appeal  recognized 
by  the  laws  of  nations  as  appertaining  as  of  right  to  a  neutral 


*  The  defendants  say,  further,  the  condemnation  can  not  be  illegal  be- 
cause mode  by  a  prize  court  having  jurisdictioa,  and  the  decisions  of  such 
courts  are  final  and  binding.  This  proposition  is.  of  course,  admitted  ao 
far  aa  the  ret  is  concerned;  the  decision  of  the  court,  aa  to  that,  ia  undoubt- 
edly final,  and  vest*  good  title  in  the  purchaaer  at  the  sale;  not  so  as  to  the 
diplomatic  claim,  for  that  claim  has  its  very  foundation  in  the  judicial  de- 
cision, and  its  validity  depends  upon  the  justice  of  the  court's  proceedings 
and  conclusion.  It  is  an  elementary  doctrine  of  diplomacy  that  the  citisen 
III  us  t  exhaust  his  remedy  in  the  local  courts  before  he  can  fall  back  upon  his 
^Government  for  diplomatic  redress;  he  must  then  present  such  a  cose  as 
rill  authorize  that  Government  to  urge  that  there  has  been  a  failure  of 
justice.  The  diplomatic  claim,  therefore,  is  based  not  more  upon  the  orig- 
inal wrong  upon  which  the  court  decided  than  upon  the  action  and  conclu- 
■ioo  of  the  court  itself,  and,  diplomatically  speaking,  there  is  no  claim  until 
^^he  courts  have  decided.  That  decision,  then,  is  not  only  not  final,  but  on 
^Bhe  eoDtrary  is  the  beginning,  the  very  comer-stone,  of  the  international 
Hcontroveny. — Per  Davis,  J.,  in  Gray,  Admr.  v.  United  States,  21  Court 
f  of  daims,  340, 402. 

Cbodemoation  of  prize  courts  are  final  in  actions  between  individuals, 
and  as  to  vessels  condemned,  giving  purchasers  a  good  title,  but  do  not  bind 
foretgn  nAtlons,  nor  bind  claims  valid  by  international  law. — Gushing  v. 
riiit«d  8tat«s,  22  Court  of  CUima.  I. 
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nation.'    In  other  words,  the  judicial  power  of  the  M 
States,  unlimited  as  far  as  citizens  and  property  of  citimi 
the  United  States  are  concerned,  is  limited  in  the  mMWi 
neutral  rights  involved  in  the  adjudication  of  priie  by  ib^ 
of  nations.    The  right  of  protest  and  appeal  thou^  'i: 
matic  channels  is  not  excluded  by  the  constitutional  and  q» 
gressional  grant,  however  final  in  terms.     In  the  absence  oil 
Court  of  Appeal,  common  to  the  United  States  and  the  DfioSflL 
the  controversy,  international  in  its  origin  and  nature,  is  sob' 
ject  to  diplomatic  adjustment  by  the  contending  oilioe. 
which  may  settle  it  directly  by  informal  agreement  or  cni» 
by  treaty  a  temporary  or  permanent  tribunal  for  its  judidil 
settlement.    To  this  tribunal  the  question  may  be  submitted, 
or,  as  best  evidence  of  the  controversy,  the  judgment  of  tlr 
supreme  or  inferior  courts — for  the  settlement  of  the  contio- 
versy  between  the  nations  is  a  diplomatic  not  a  judicial  qotf- 
tion,  and  any  evidence  be  it  the  original  statement  of  the  b/U 
of  the  case  or  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  justice  may  be  cooiid* 
ered.    As  the  treaty-making  power  exists  for  the  purpofie  d 
regulating  international  intercourae — for  the  States  of  the  Unioa 
are  expressly  forbidden  to  enter  into  relations  with  foraja 
States — and,  as  the  claim  of  a  neutral  for  \'iolation  of  neutral 
rights  is  an  international  controversy,  the  establishment  of  u 
international  court  of  prize  for  the  judicial  settlement  of  such 
controversies  would  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  and  commend- 
able exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power.    Whether  our  goT- 
emment  cares  to  ratify  the  convention  concerning  the  Pn* 
Court  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  expediency,  not  of  powtf 
The  treaty,  however,  would  not  be  self-executory  and  Congro* 
would  have  to  pass  appropriate  legislation ;  but  as  Congress  poi- 

*  Hie  principle  that  the  deoiaioiu  of  prUe  courta  are  Dot  intmnati/^ 
ally  conclusive  as  to  the  doctrines  applied,  and  that  a  claimaai  icgv^ 
by  a  wrongful  decision  may  seek  indemnity  through  the  action  of  hisO«f' 
eminent,  is  no  longer  open  to  question.  The  ri^t  to  indemikity  to  ^ 
eases  was  demonstrated  in  the  renoarkable  opinion  delivered  bf 
Pinkjaey  [Moore's  Int.  Arbitrations,  Vol.  III.,  p.  3180]  as  OD*  of  th« 
missioneni  under  .\rticle  VTI  of  the  Jay  Treaty,  under  which  lar^ 
were  paid  by  the  British  Government  to  oitiseos  of  the  UoHad  < 
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the  express  constitutional  power  to  "  make  rules  concern- 
captures  on  land  and  water,"  no  difficulty  could  arise  on  this 
provided  the  expediency  and  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
J  court  be  beyond  doubt.    I  admit,  however,  the  gravity  of 
^*Xe  question,  and  while  I  hope  that  the  convention  will  be  rati- 
^^  by  our  Senate,  I  cannot  express  a  confident  opinion.     I  can 
^^erely  say  that  the  spirit  in  the  point  of  approach  seems  to  be 
^  ratify  in  as  large  a  measure  as  possible  the  conventions  nego- 
tiated at  The  Hague.    As  to  the  expediency  or  advisability 
Rf  ratifjing  the  special  convention,  the  duly  constituted  author- 
y,  namely,  the  treaty-making  power,  must  judge. 
Should,  however,  the  Senate  be  unwilling  to  permit  an 
app>eal  from  the  District  or  Supreme  Court  to  the  International 
Court  at  The  Hague,  it  is  possible  to  secure  by  diplomatic  agree 
ment,  without  the  modification  of  the  text  of  the  Convention,  an 
additional  article  or  protocol  to  be  embraced  in  the  ratification  of 
the  Convention  by  which  each  Signatory  of  the  Convention  oJ 
October  18,  1907,  shall  possess  the  option,  in  accordance  with 
local  legislation,  either  to  submit  the  general  question  of  the 
rightfulness  of  any  capture  to  the  determination  of  the  Inter- 
aational  Prize  Court,  or  to  permit  an  appeal  from  the  judgment 
of  a  National  Court  in  a  specific  case  direct  to  the  International 
Court  of  Prize,  aa  contemplated  by  the  Convention  of  October 
18.  1907.    As  formulated  by  our  Secretary  of  State  this  article 
would  be  as  follows : 


iademnity  for  c&pturea  &nd  oondemnatioos  under  orders  in  council  viola- 
tire  of  tbe  righU  of  neutral  trade.  Similar  indemnities  were  obtained 
from  France  for  wrongful  captureo  and  condem nations  during  the  Napo- 
leonic wan,  as  weD  as  from  Spain,  Naples  and  Denmark.  In  the  case  of 
Denmark,  the  question  of  the  international  finality  of  prize  sentences  gave 
rue  to  a  long  discussion,  which  was  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Steles  by  Henry  Wheaton,  as  Minister  to  Denmark.  Indemnities  were  also 
obtained  by  British  subjects  from  the  United  States  in  certain  prize  cases 
under  Article  XJI  of  tbe  Treaty  of  Washington  of  May  8,  1871. — Moore's 
Int.  Law  Digest,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  6Sl-^52. 

For  a  loog  and  c&ref  ul  argument  that  neither  rights  in  rem  nor  in  pvtO' 
nam  should  be  acquired  by  an  illegal  prize  decision,  see  De  Lapradelle  et 
PoUtis:  Recueil  des  Arfoitragee  Intemationaux,  Vol.  I,  pp.  87-99. 
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Any  Signatory  of  the  Convention  for  the  estabtishmeia  4 

an  International  Court  of  Prize,  signed  at  The  Hague  oaOrtfr- 
ber  18,  1907.  may  provide  in  the  act  of  ratification  thereof,  tlul, 
in  lieu  of  subjecting  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  such  Spa- 
tory  Powers  to  review  upon  apf)eal  by  the  InternatioojJC^ 
of  Prize,  any  prize  case  to  which  such  Signatory  us  a  partrifail 
be  subject  to  examination  de  novo  upon  the  question  of  lk 
captor's  liabiUty  for  an  alleged  illegal  capture,  and,  in  the  evsA 
that  the  International  Court  of  Prize  finds  liability  upon  utA 
examination  de  novo,  it  shall  determine  and  assess  the  das- 
&geH  to  be  paid  by  the  counti'y  of  the  captor  to  the  injund 
party  by  reason  of  the  illegal  capture.* 

Each  nation  would  thus  possess  the  option  of  submitting  ihi 
judgment  of  its  courts  to  the  International  Court  at  The  U$^ 
or  of  submitting  the  (juestion  of  liability  instead  of  the  jurilf- 
meiit  for  reexamination.  Either  method  would  obtain  a  fioii 
derision  of  the  fjuestion  involved  by  a  permanent  and  impartial 
court  composed  of  competent  and  impartial  juriirtfi.  The 
difference  would  be  one  of  form  not  of  substance,  but  the  with- 
drawal of  a  national  judgment  from  examination  and  rewrad 
seems  eminently  calculated  to  remove  the  objections  made  to 
the  establishment  of  the  court. 

The  question,  then,  of  the  operation  of  the  court  as  a  Court 
of  Appeal  may  be  considered  as  sufficiently  discussed  for  oar 
present  purposes. 

3.    Parties  to  a  Case  Before  the  International  Pko 

Court 

The  question  arises,  what  subjects  may  be  broujsrht  before 
the  court,  and  what  persons  or  suitors  may  present  them  to  iti 
court?  Article  3  SAys  in  substance:  The  appellant  may  cUim 
that  the  Municipal  Court  was  mistaken  in  fact,  in  which  event 
the  case  is  tried  anew,  or  in  law,  in  which  eventuality  the  ca«i« 
reargued  upon  the  facts  as  found  by  the  trial  court.  TV 
jurisdiction  of  the  proposed  court  is  thus  coextensive  vttk 
the  error  complained  of. 


'  For  action  of  the  Naval  Conference  on  thii  point.  Me  p.  510.  pert 
scriptum,  infra. 
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As  the  court  is  primarily  created  to  safeguard  the  rights  of 
neutrals,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  apiiear  pHjforc  it,  either 
to  claim  property  wrongfully  seized  and  condemned,  or  to 
»eek  redress  for  an  injury  inflicted  upon  them  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations.  The  causes  of  appeal  are  as  many  and  varied 
Aft  the  illegal  actions  of  the  belligerent  captors. 

The  enemy  is.  however,  permitted  to  appear  before  the 
court;  but  his  right,  unlike  that  of  the  neutral,  is  confined  to 
certain  clearly  defined  and  specifically  enumerated  cases, 
because  the  action  of  belligerent  against  belligerent  is  no  more 
subject  to  neutral  jurisdiction  than  the  propriety  of  neutral 
conduct  to  the  whim  and  pleasure  of  a  belligerent.  The  resort 
of  the  belligerent  should  be  limited  to  cases  in  which  neutral 
interests  are  involved  or  in  which  an  existing  convention 
between  the  belligerents,  that  is  to  say,  an  international  obliga- 
tion, is  violated,  or  a  legal  disposition  of  the  belligerent  is 
improperly  interpreted.  An  examination  of  the  provisions  of 
Article  3  shows  that  the  right  of  the  belligerent  is  so  defined 
and  restricted.  For  example,  if  enemy  property  upon  a  neu- 
tral vessel  be  seized,  the  Declaration  of  Paris  is  violated.  The 
neutral  can  resort  to  the  court  because  of  the  injur>'  to  his 
neutral  right,  but  the  enemy  owner  may  also  appeal  to  the 
court  and  its  judgment  will  do  justice  to  the  neutral  and  to  the 
cfieiny  claimant.  A  double  right  of  suit  is  a  double  guarantee. 
'  In  the  next  place,  an  enemy  vessel  may  be  captured  in 
neutral  waters.  Here,  again,  a  twofold  right  of  action  accrues, 
for  the  neutral  may  demand,  through  diplomatic  channels, 
the  return  of  the  property  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Ajticle  3  of  the  Convention  Concerning  Neutral  Powers  in 
Naval  War,  or  the  neutral  may  prefer  to  allow  the  court  of  the 
belligerent  to  pass  upon  the  capture,  and  to  prosecute  an  appeal 
before  the  International  Court  at  The  Hague.  Small  Powers 
find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  hearing  in  the  Foreign  Offices,  but 
courts  of  justice  pay  no  respect  to  the  question  of  worldly  rank 

»and  position. 
)    A  ease  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  admirably 
explains  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  and  belligerent  in  such 
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a  case.  A  Confederate  cruiser  named  the  Fksida  was  esp' 
tared  in  the  territorial  waters  of  Brazil  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  right  and  duty  of  the  neutral  were  thus  stated: 

The  Brazilian  Government  was  justified  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions in  demanding  the  return  of  the  captured  vessel  and  proper 
redress  otherwise.  It  was  due  to  its  own  character,  and  to  the 
neutral  position  it  had  assumed  between  the  belligerents  in  the 
war  then  in  progress,  to  take  prompt  and  vigorous  measures 
in  the  case,  as  was  done.  The  commander  was  condenmed 
by  the  law  of  nations,  public  policy,  and  the  ethics  involved 
in  his  conduct.^ 

As  between  belligerents,  the  capture  is  valid. 

Neither  a  belligerent  owner  nor  an  individual  enemy  owner 
can  be  heard  to  complain.  But  the  neutral  sovereign  whose 
territory  has  been  violated  may  interpose  and  demand  repara- 
tion, and  is  entitled  to  have  the  captured  property  restored. 

The  court  proceeds  to  state  that 

the  title  to  captured  property  slways  vests  primarily  in  the 
government  of  the  captors.  The  rights  of  individuals,  where 
such  rights  exist,  are  the  results  of  local  law  or  regulationa 
Here,  the  capture  was  promptly  disavowed  by  the  United  Statea 
They,  therefore,  never  had  any  title.' 

The  question  thus  affects  the  neutral  although  the  proper^ 
of  the  enemy  is  involved.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  bel- 
ligerent government  will  disavow  the  act,  either  throu^  ita 
Foreign  Office,  or  by  decision  of  court.  If  this  should  not  be 
so,  then  an  appeal  should  lie  to  the  International  Court.  Had 
the  Supreme  Court  decreed  the  Florida  legal  prize,  Braifl 
could  have  had  recourse  to  The  Hague  Court.  Article  4  of 
the  Convention  precludes  the  belligerent  from  bringing  suit  in 
a  case  of  this  kind,  which  provision  is  in  strict  accord  with  the 
law  of  our  Supreme  Court. 

FinaUy,  the  court  is  open  to  the  belligerent,  in  case  "the 
seizure  has  been  effected  in  violation  either  of  the  provisions 
of  a  Convention  in  force  between  the  beUigerent  Powers,  or  of 

>  The  Florida,  101  U.  S.  37,  (1879). 
Mbid. 
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an  pimctinent  issued  by  the  belligerent  captor."  In  the  case 
of  a  convention  the  resort  is  natural,  because  "a  convention 
between  the  belligerents"  is  an  international  act  and  properly 
subject  to  international  construction  and  interpretation.  The 
propriety  of  the  latter  clause  is  not  so  apparent,  but  not  less 
real,  because  a  belligerent  has  a  right  to  a  proper  construction 
of  a  legal  enactment  of  its  enemy.  A  forced  and  unjust 
interpretation  is  a  violation  of  justice  which  should  be  cor- 
rected in  a  court  of  law.  The  captor's  court  will  give  no  re- 
dress. The  International  Court  will.  The  mere  fact  of  an 
appeal  in  such  a  case  is  a  guarantee  for  a  careful  and  correct 
decision.  The  mere  right  of  appeal  may  probably  render  the 
appeal  unnecessary. 

Having  stated  in  ArticJe  3  the  judgments  from  which  an 
appeal  may  be  taken,  the  Convention  specifies  in  Article  4  the 
parties  appellant. 

Article  4 

An  appeal  may  be  brought — 

1.  By  a  neutral  Power,  if  the  judgment  of  the  National 
Tribunals  injuriously  affects  it«  property  or  the  property  of 
itfl  nationals  (Article  3,  1),  or  if  the  capture  of  an  enemy 
vessel  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
that  Power  (Article  3,  2,  6); 

2.  By  a  neutral  individual,  if  the  judgment  of  the  National 
burt  injuriously  affects  his  property  (Article  3,  1,),  subject, 

however,  to  the  reser\'Btion  that  the  Power  to  which  he  belongs 
may  forbid  him  to  bring  the  case  before  the  Court,  or  may  itself 
undertake  the  proceedings  in  his  place; 

3.  By  an  individual  subject  or  citizen  of  an  enemy  Power, 
if  the  judgment  of  the  National  Court  Injuriously  affects  hia 
property  in  the  cases  referred  to  in  Article  3  (2),  except  that 
mentioned  in  paragraph  fe. 


The  provisions  of  the  first  paragraph  are  self-evident  and 
require  neither  explanation  nor  comment.  It  may  be  asked, 
why  should  the  neutral  individual  be  given  a  right  to  appeal? 
International  law  does  not  know  individuals;  international 
law  deals  with  sovereign  States.  Why  then  should  the  individ- 
ual appear  as  a  suitor  before  an  international  court?  There 
are  several  reasons.    The  individual  suitor  is  the  one  who  has 
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suffered.     It  may  be  that  his  country  is  unwilling  to  o^ 
his  cause  from  a  belief  that  it  is  properly  decided,  or  i(  if 
be  that  he  is  a  citizen  or  subject  of  a  small  country  yMwf 
not  wish  to  offend  the  belligerent  by  appealing,   h&k 
individual  smarting  under  the  lots  of  his  property  maiiffi 
and  his  appearance  does  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
his  country  liable  to  ill  treatment  at  the  hand  of  thestnij 
powerful  belligerent.    Again,  the  Foreign  Office  may  wH 
to  be  bothered  with  and  pass  upon  a  case  that  may  prop?*! 
go  before  an  International  Court.     In  this  way  the  pro' 
will  be  a  great  relief.     But  it  may  be  that  the  case  i3?o 
tant,  and  the  principle  involved  so  far-reaching  and 
mental  that  the  neutrsd  may  wish  to  appear  for  the  iodlviM 
claimant,  or  for  these  very  reasons  it  may  decide  that  axt 
be  improper,  because  the  relief  sought  is  one  which  the 
as  a  belligerent  would  not  consider  for  a  moment.    The  wMe 
is  thus  one  affecting  the  neutral:  it  is  for  the  neutral  DA^tB 
decide,  and  the  convention  wisely  and  properly  consider  it  aos 
of  national,  not  of  international  regulation. 

As  the  wrong  creates  the  right,  it  naturally  follows  that  mt- 
cessors  in  interest  to  neutral  or  belligrrent  acquire  the  rigM 
of  appeal  to  the  court  possessed  by  their  prcdecessore. 
appears  from  Article  5,  the  text  of  which  follows: 


utnd    I 


An  appeal  may  also  be  brought  on  the  same  conditions 
the  preceding  article,  by  persons  belonging  either  to  DeutnA 
States  or  to  the  enemy,  deriving  their  rights  from  and  entitlcC 
to  represent  an  individual  qualified  to  appeal,  and  who  hi« 
taken  part  in  the  proceedings  before  the  National  Court.  ^Vr 
sons  so  entitled  may  appeal  separately  to  the  extent  of  tbdr 
interest. 

The  same  rule  applies  in  the  case  of  persons  belonging  eitlMt 
to  neutral  States  or  to  the  enemy  who  derive  their  rights  fron 
and  are  entitled  to  represent  a  neutral  Power  who«e  propcilj 
was  the  subject  of  the  decision. 

4.    The  Law  to  be  Administered  bv  the  b^xEBKA' 
Prize  Court 

The  question  next  arises,  what  law  is  the  court  to  adiDUUff- 
ter?    The  answer  is  far  from  easy  and  on  it  hangs  the  (ateoi 
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the  court.  If  international  law  were  codified,  the  code  should 
be  administered.     Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case.     If  a 

k principle  of  international  law  is  universally  recognized,  the 
court  would  administer  it,  but  there  are  many  disputed  points 
In  international  law  and  a  uniform  practice  cannot  be  said  to 
exist.  Of  the  conflicting  views,  which  is  the  court  to  take? 
In  the  absence  of  a  general  agreement,  the  court  must  deter- 
mine the  law  applicable  to  the  case,  else  it  cannot  reach  a 
judgment.  To  allow  the  court  to  resolve  the  conflict  is  to 
invest  it  with  legislative  as  well  as  judicial  functions.  The 
law  must  either  be  codified  in  advance,  which  has  not  been 
done,  or  it  may  be  detennined  by  special  treaty  between  vari- 
ous Powers  which  will  thus  prescribe  the  law  to  be  administered 
by  the  court  in  a  case  affecting  these  countries,  or,  otherwise, 
the  court  is  limited  to  the  administration  of  universally 
accepted  law,  a  great  gain  to  neutrals,  but  it  would  be  forced 
to  declare  itself  incompetent  whenever  the  litigants  opposed 
the  clashing  and  irreconcilable  principles  of  their  national 
theory  and  practice. 

To  take  a  few  familiar  illustrations  in  order  to  present  the 
difficulty  in  concrete  form.  \\  hat  is  contraband?  What  sub- 
jects are  properly  included  in  absolute  or  conditional  contra- 
band? What  is  blockade?  When  does  it  begin,  when  does  it 
P'  end,  and  when  may  a  vessel  be  captured  for  attempting  to 
break  the  blockade?  Does  it  render  itself  liable  to  capture 
the  moment  it  leaves  neutral  waters  destined  to  the  blockaded 
port,  or  when  it  actually,  that  is  physically,  attempts  to  enter 
the  port?  Does  international  law  acknowledge  the  doctrine 
of  continuous  voyages  in  the  matter  of  contraband?  Is  the 
doctrine  applicable  to  blockade?  These  questions  are  an- 
swered one  way  by  Anglo-American  jurisprudence,  and  in 
another  and  irreconcilable  way  by  many  of  the  Continental 
nations  of  Europe.    Wliich  theory  and  practice  shall    the 

^court  prefer  and  apply? 

^m  The  Conference  attempted,  without  success,  as  will  appear 
later,  to  codify  the  law  of  contraband  and  blockade,  and  it  is  a 
grave  quctirtion  whether  the  various  nations  parties  to  the  Con- 
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vention  will  willingly  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  tnboyl 
when  the  law  is  not  known,  or  when  it  cannot  reasoAafalf  k 
predicted  in  advance.  My  own  individual  opinion,  if  1  na? 
dare  to  venture  one,  is  this:  the  neutral  wishes  ceruiai^ 
rather  than  the  triumph  of  any  one  system  of  law.  h  ii 
uncertainty  that  worries  him  and  interferes  with  his  veotunt 
If  the  court,  by  adopting  cither  principle,  whether  it  be  tk? 
Anglo-American  of  the  Continental,  renders  certain  thil 
which  was  uncertain  before,  the  interests  of  the  neutnl  ta 
safeguarded  because  he  can  conform  his  actions  to  a  definite 
requirement  of  the  law.  Therefore,  even  if  the  Conference  wu 
unable  to  codify  the  law,  the  court  could  by  consent  of  tkf 
nations  reach  a  conclusion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  bw 
of  England  which  has  grown  by  judicial  decisions.  ITw  con^ 
mon  law  of  nations  would  be  given  certainty  and  precisioo  by 
the  operation  of  the  International  Court.  The  question.  hoiF- 
ever,  is  one  of  great  gravity  and  fundamental  importance.  It 
must  be  met  and  solved,  if  the  Prize  Court  is  to  enter  into 
operation  and  confer  upon  neutral  and  belligerent  the  heat- 
His  predicted  from  its  impartial  and  acceptable  administiv 
tion  of  justice. 

The  Convention  deals  in  Article  7  with  the  law  to  be  admiih 
istered: 

Article  7 

If  a  question  of  law  to  be  decided  is  covered  by  a  trestr 
in  force  between  the  belligerent  captor  and  a  Power  which  is  tail 
or  whose  subject  or  citizen  is  a  party  to  the  proceedingB,  the 
court  is  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  said  treaty. 

In  the  absence  of  such  provisions,  the  court  shall  apply  tbe 
rules  of  international  law.  If  no  generally  recognised  nk 
exists,  the  court  shall  give  judgment  in  accordance  with  Um 
general  principles  of  justice  and  equity. 

The  above  provisions  apply  equally  to  questions  relattoc 
to  the  order  and  mode  of  proof. 

If,  in  accordance  with  Article  3,  2,  r,  the  ground  of  appd 
is  the  violation  of  an  enactment  issued  by  the  belligerent  carter, 
the  court  will  enforce  the  enactment. 

The  court  may  disregard  failure  to  comply  with  the  pr©* 
cedure  laid  down  in  the  enactments  of  the  belligprent  captor. 
when  it  is  of  opinion  that  the  consequences  of  complying  tlMf^ 
with  are  unjust  and  inequitable. 
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It  is  a  familiar  maxim  that  contetnporanea  expoaitio  est  optima 
farHssima  in  lege.  Fortunately,  contemporary  exposition 
in  this  case  in  the  beautiful  and  luminous  reix)rt  on  the 
»urt  presented  to  the  Conference  by  Professor  Louis  Renault, 
as  his  interpretation  of  this  article  was  accepted  by  the 
Conference  as  its  official  interpretation,  I  quote  in  full  his 
analysis: 

What  rules  of  law  will  the  new  Prize  Court  apply? 

This  is  a  question  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  delicacy 
and  gravity  of  which  can  not  be  overlooked.  It  has  often 
claimed  the  attention  of  those  who  have  thought  of  the  estab- 
iment  of  an  international  jurisdiction  on  the  subject  we  are 
ronsidering. 

If  the  laws  of  maritime  warfare  were  codified,  it  would  be 
to  say  that  the  International  Prize  Court,  the  same  as  the 
jnational  courts,  should  apply  international  law.  It  would  be 
L-*  regular  function  of  the  international  court  to  revise  the  ded- 
[ftons  of  the  national  courts  which  had  wrongly  applied  or  inter- 
preted the  international  law.  The  international  courts  and  the 
national  courts  would  decide  in  accordance  with  the  same  rules, 
which  it  would  be  supposed  ought  merely  to  be  interpreted  more 
authoritatively  and  impartially  hy  the  former  courts  than  by 
the  latter.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  On  many  points, 
and  some  of  them  very  important  ones,  the  laws  on  maritime 
warfare  are  still  uncertain,  and  each  nation  formulates  them 
according  to  its  ideas  and  interests.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  made 
at  the  present  Conference  to  diminish  these  uncertainties,  one 
can  not  help  realizing  that  many  will  continue  to  exist.  A 
iehous  difficulty  at  once  arises  here. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  where  there  are  rules  established 
by  treaty,  whether  they  are  general  or  are  at  least  common  to 
the  nations  concerned  in  the  capture  (the  captor  nation  and  the 
nation  to  which  the  vessel  or  cargo  seized  belongs),  the  Inter- 
national Court  will  have  to  conform  to  these  rules.  Even  in 
the  absence  of  a  formal  treaty,  there  may  be  a  recognized  cus- 
tomary rule  which  passes  as  a  tacit  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  nations.  But  what  will  happen  if  the  positive  law,  written 
or  customary,  is  silent?  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  solution  dictated  by  the  strict  principles  of  legal  reasoning 
should  prevail.  Wherever  the  positive  law  has  not  expressed 
itaelf,  each  belligerent  has  a  right  to  make  his  own  regulations, 
and  it  can  not  be  said  that  they  are  contrary  to  a  law  which  does 
not  exist.  In  this  case,  how  could  the  decision  of  a  national 
Pri«e  Court  be  revised  when  it  has  merely  applied  in  a  regular 
manner  the  law  of  its  country,  which  law  is  not  contrary  to  any 
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principle  of  international  law?    The  conclusions  would  t 
be  that  in  default  of  an  international  rule  firmly 
the  International  Court  shall  apply  the  law  of  the  captor 

Of  course  it  will  be  easy  to  offer  the  objection  that  in  Xhi 
ncr  there  would  be  a  very  changeable  law,  often  very 
and  even  conBicting,  certain  belligerents  abusing  the 
left  them  by  the  positive  law.     Thia  would  be  a  reai<on  for 
tening  the  codification  of  the  latter  in  order  to  remoT«tht 
ficiencies  and  the  uncertainties  which  are  complained  of 
which  bring  about  the  difficult  situation  which  has  }VA 
pointed  out. 

However,  after  mature  reflection,  we  believe  that  «e  oof^ 
to  propose  to  you  a  solution,  bold  to  be  sure,  but  calcnliM 
considerably  to  improve  the  practice  of  international  Ibtt    '*ir 
generally  recognized  rules  do  not  exist,  the  court  sbr*- 
according  to  the  general  princi-ples  of  justice  and  equity.      *i  *.- 
thus  called  upon  to  create  the  law  and  to  take  into  account  other 
principles  than  those  to  which  the  Kational  Prize  Court  wl»?^ 
quired  to  conform,  whose  decision  is  assailed  by  the  intero* 
tional  court.     We  are  confident  that  the  judges  choaea  by  tfae 
Powers  will  be  equal  to  the  task  which  is  thus  imposed  npM 
them,  and  that  they  will  perform  it  with  moderation  and  wta- 
ness.     They  will  interpret  the  rules  of  practice  in  Accotdaut 
with  justice  without  overthrowing  them.     A  fear  of  thrir  joa 
decisions  may  mean  the  exercise  of  more  wisdom  by  the  bclDf^ 
erents  and  the  national  judges,  may  lead  them  to  make  a  mon 
serious  and  conscientious  investigation,  and  prevent  the  idoj*- 
lion  of  regulations  and  the  rendering  of  decisions  which  are  too 
arbitrary'.     The  judges  of  the  International  Court  will  not  bt 
obliged  to  render  two  decisions  contrary  to  each  other  bv  appf^ 
ing  successively  to  two  neutral  vessels  seized  under  ti»  »■• 
conditions  different  regulations  estabUshed  by  the  two  bdi|- 
erents.     To  sum  up,  the  situation  created  for  the  n«w  PA 
Court  will  greatly  r^emble  the  condition  which  long  conri 
in  the  courts  of  countries  where  the  laws,  chiefly  custODifT. 
were  still  rudimentary.     These  courts  made  law  at  the  mM 
time  that  they  applied  it,  and  their  decisions  constituted  |^ 
cedents,  which  become  an  important  source  of  the  law.    TV 
most  essential  thing  is  to  have  judges  who  inspire  perf^^ci  <i»- 
fidence.     If.  in  order  to  have  a  complete  set  of  internaliocul 
laws,  we  were  to  wait  until  we  hod  judges  to  apply  it,  the  cveol 
would  be  a  prospective  one  which  e\'en  the  youngest  of  us  could 
hardly  expect  to  see.     A  scientific  society,  such  as  the  Instituted? 
I  nternational  Law,  w»  s  able,  by  devoting  twelve  years  to  the  wort 
to  prepare  a  set  of  international  regulations  on  mn'^"*'^     —irr* 
in  which  the  organization  and  the  procedure  of  the  •'* 

Court  have  only  a  very  limited  scope.     The  commuiuly  ul  a^• 
ilised  nations  is  more  difficult  to  set  on  foot  than  an  assodatioii 
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^  iurisconsulta;  it  must  be  subject  to  other  considerations  or 
^^^  other  prejudices,  the  reconcilement  of  which  is  not  so  easy 
^^  that  of  legal  opinions.  Let  us  therefore  agree  that  a  court 
^^ttiposed  of  eminent  judges  shall  be  entrusted  with  the  task 
^^BUpplying  the  deficiencies  of  positive  law  until  the  codifica- 
*  D  of  international  law  regularly  undertaken  by  the  Govem- 
ntfi  shall  simplify  their  task. 

The  ideas  which  have  just  been  set  forth  will  be  applicable 
"h  regard  to  the  order  of  admission  of  evidence  as  well  as  to 
means  which  may  be  employed  in  gathering  it.  In  most 
untriea  arbitrary  rules  exist  regarding  the  order  of  admission 
evidence.  To  use  a  technical  expression,  upon  whom  does 
e  burden  of  proof  rest?  To  be  rational  one  would  have  to  say 
at  it  is  the  captor's  place  to  prove  the  legality  of  the  seizure 
at  is  made.  This  is  especially  true  in  case  of  a  violation  of 
utrality  charged  against  a  neutral  vessel.  Such  a  violation 
ould  not  be  presumed.  And  still  the  captured  party  is  fre- 
ntly  required  loprove  the  nullity  of  the  captiire,  and  conse- 
cntly  its  illegality,  so  that  in  case  of  doubt  it  is  the  captured 
y  (the  plaintiff)  who  loses  the  suit.  This  is  not  equitable 
d  will  not  be  imposed  upon  the  International  Court. 
What  has  just  been  said  regarding  the  order  of  evidence  also 
plies  to  the  means  of  gathering  it.  regarding  which  more  or 
arbitrary  rules  exist.  How  can  the  nationality,  ownership, 
d  the  domicile  be  proven?  Is  it  oidy  by  means  of  the  ship's 
pen,  or  also  by  means  of  documents  produced  elsewhere? 
e  believe  in  allowing  the  court  fuU  power  to  decide. 
Finally,  in  the  same  spirit  of  broad  equity,  the  court  is  au- 
ihoriied  not  to  take  into  accoimt  limitations  of  procedure  pre- 
•cribed  by  the  laws  of  the  belligerent  captor,  when  it  deems 
that  the  consequences  thereof  would  be  unreasonable.  For 
instance,  there  may  be  provisions  in  the  law  which  are  too  strict 
with  regard  to  the  period  for  making  appeal  or  which  enable  a 
relinquishment  of  the  claim  to  be  too  easily  presumed,  etc. 

There  is  a  case  in  which  the  International  Court  necessarily 
applies  simply  the  law  of  the  captor,  namely,  the  ca^^e  in  which 
the  appeal  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  national  court  has 
violated  a  legal  provision  enacted  by  the  belligerent  captor. 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  a  subject  of  the  enemy  is  allowed 
to  appeal.     (Article  3,  No.  2'a,  at  end.) 

Article  7  which  has  thus  been  commented  upon,  is  an  obvious 
proof  of  the  sentiment  of  justice  which  animates  the  authors 
of  the  draft,  as  well  as  of  the  confidence  which  they  repose  in  the 
sueeessful  operation  of  the  institution  to  be  created.' 

'La  Deuxi&ne  Confdrence  lotemAtionale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Actes  et 
DocuxneoU*  Vol.  I,  pp.  190-192. 
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The  views  of  the  Conference,  aa  expressed  by  Proiatt 
Renault,  have  encountered  criticism  from  various  qouta, 
and  of  the  many  I  select  one  because  of  the  faouliantv  oi  ift 
author  with  all  matters  of  prize  law.  As  far  back  as  187S, 
ProfessorJohnWestlake  brought  the  matterof  an  In tentttiotil 
Prize  Court  before  the  Institute  of  International  Law  and  {» 
pared  and  presented  a  project  to  that  learned  and  infltKBtti 
society.'  His  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  v^-ide  and  his  intenft 
in  the  success  of  the  court  keen.  In  his  recently  pubtiM 
volume  on  International  Law  he  thus  speaks  of  Article  7: 

The  terms  in  which  Article  7  thus  describes  the  Uw  Id  be 
applied  on  the  appeal  require  a  careful  examinatioiL  II  il 
beyond  question  that  relevant  conventions  must  hold  the  fc* 
rank,  and  rules  of  international  law  which  are  generally  reocf- 
nized  the  second.  But  it  is  less  clear  in  what  sense  all  thAlJi 
not  concluded  by  one  of  those  tests  is  referred  to  justiee  tad 
equity.  The  school  of ''  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,'*  whkfc 
succeeded  to  the  school  of  Grotius  and  did  not  share  that  pal 
man's  reverence  for  facts,  was  ready  to  impose  solutiois  oL  ift 
international  questions  as  the  result  of  pure  reason,  and 
have  made  short  work  of  any  dissents  from  its  concluaiow. 
if  supported  by  a  considerable  body  of  practice.  It  is  truetbl 
this  school  is  now  much  discredited,  and  in  England  especiilsr 
when  reasoning  has  to  be  resorted  to  on  the  anairs  of  the  n^ 
tions,  the  appeal  is  made  to  justice  and  the  law  of  nature  il 
rarely  mentioned.  Elsewhere,  however,  ''the  law  of  nature'^ 
or,  '*the  primary  law"  are  still  mentioned  often  enough  topJ*- 
vent  one's  feeling  quite  sure  whether  the  notions  once  ooaoectttl 
with  them  may  not  survive  to  such  an  extent  as  to  influeocetbt 
judgment  about  what  justice  and  equity  demand. 

The  subject  is  one  which  so  imperatively  demands  frarJoMa 
that  we  wiU  illustrate  it  by  examples,  and  they  shall  not  be 
taken  from  topics  covered  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  the  ralo 
of  which  may  well  be  treated  as  now  generally  recogniaed.  ll 
the  notice  of  blockade,  to  which  a  ship  desiring  to  enter  a  bloe^ 
adcd  port  is  entitled,  to  be  measured  by  the  British  or  Ftmsk 
rules?  Is  conditional  contraband  to  be  allowed?  If  not,  Ctt 
coal  and  provisions  ever  be  absolute  contraband?  Doea  tfct 
declaration  of  the  commander  of  a  neutral  convoy  exclude  d* 
right  of  search?  These  and  many  others  are  questions  OD  wlut^ 
it  cannot  be  said  that  any  rules  are  generally  recogniied.  Bj 
leaving  them  to  justice  and  equity,  is  it  meant  that  they  «« 

*  S«e  Annu&ire  of  the  Inttituto,  VoL  11,  (1878),  p.  lU. 
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ift  quite  open  for  the  International  Prize  Court  to  deal  with 
|fis  if  they  had  never  been  rwsed  before  they  came  before  it,  as 
[writers  belonging  to  the  school  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Na- 
iona  would  have  done?    Or  ia  it  meant  that  a  wholly  different 
class  of  considerations  may  be  taken  into  account?    The  appeal 
will  lie  from  a  National  Court  bound  by  its  sovereign's  view  of 
the  law,  and  it  is  not  just  or  equitable  for  a  Court  of  Appeal  to 
reverse  a  judgment  which  the  court  below  was  right  in  giving. 
The  convention,  if  entered  into,  will  not  have  been  intended 
to  transfer  the  jurisdiction  from  the  national  courts  to  the  Inter- 
I      national  Prize  Court,  but  to  afford  a  remedy  for  abuses  in  ita 
^exercise.     Only  in  the  case  contemplated  by  Article  6,  where 
■there  will  have  been  laches  on  the  part  of  the  proper  jurisdic- 
■tion,  can  the  International  Prize  Court  act  as  one  of  first  in- 
^stance.     In  every  other  case  it  will  be  dealing  with  a  national 
pronouncement  which  justice  and  equity  will  forbid  its  revers- 
ing when  it  was  founded  on  a  view  of  international  rights  seri- 
ously entertained  by  the  State  in  question^  and  not  ousted  by 
stipulation  or  general  recognition  to  the  contrary. 

M.  Renault,  in  the  report  which  he  presented  on  behalf  of 
the  sub-committee  which  prepared  the  draft  (Comity  d'  Examen 
de  ta  Seconde  Sous-Commir^ion),  fully  admitted  the  strength  of 
the  latter  view.  *'  What,"  he  said,  *'  will  happen  if  positive  law, 
written  or  customary,  is  silent?  The  solution  dictated  by  the 
strict  principles  of  juridical  reasoning  does  not  appear  doubt- 
ful. In  default  of  an  international  rule  firmly  established,  the 
international  jurisdiction  will  apply  the  law  of  the  captor.  No 
doubt  it  is  easy  to  object  that  we  shall  so  have  a  very  variable 
law,  often  very  arbitrary  and  even  such  as  to  shock  ua.  certiua 
belligerents  using  to  an  excess  the  latitude  left  by  positive  law. 
That  would  be  a  reaaon  for  hastening  the  codification  of  the 
latter,  in  order  to  efface  the  gaps  and  uncertainties  which  are 
complained  of^  and  which  cause  the  difficult  situation  that  has 
been  pointed  out."  But  he  went  on  to  say:  "Nevertheless, 
after  mature  reflection,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  propose  to  you 
a  solution,  bold  without  doubt,  but  of  such  a  nature  as  seriously 
to  ameliorate  the  practice  of  international  law."  Then  he  stated 
the  formula  adopted  in  Article  7,  and  proceeded:  '*The  court 
is  thus  called  on  to  make  the  law  (faire  le  droii)^  and  to  take 
account  of  principles  other  than  those  to  which  the  National 
Prize  jurisdiction,  of  which  the  decision  is  attacked  before  the 
International  Court,  was  subject.  We  are  confident  that  the 
magistrates  chosen  by  the  powers  will  rise  to  the  height  of  their 
, mission,  and  will  exercise  it  with  moderation  and  firmness. 
icy  will  point  practice  in  the  direction  of  justice  without  up- 
ig  it.  Let  us  then  admit  that  a  court  composed  of  eminent 
urates  shall  be  charged  with  supplying  the  insufficiencies 
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of  positive  law,  until  the  codification  of  internationfti  law,  wf- 
ularly  pursued  by  governments,  comes  to  simplify  its  taak." 

It  is  therefore  certain  that  the  learned  reporter  inleoM. 
in  default  of  stipulation  and  general  agreement,  to  inwt  kk 
International  Prize  Court  with  the  mission  claimed  by  a  Puf«- 
dorff,  only  trusting  to  its  moderation  in  exercising  it-  Thei 
are  no  doubt  minor  points  on  which  the  court  might  usefuZhr 
build  up  a  practice,  or  decide  in  particular  cases  where  it  wooW 
be  difficult  to  embody  a  practice  in  terms  of  any  geaeralktj. 
For  instance,  after  what  happened  during  the  South  African 
War  a  claim  to  search  for  contraband  at  any  distance  from  tk 
ship's  destination  cannot  be  said  to  be  generally  recognized,  uA 
the  court  might  be  trusted  to  decide  whether  any  particular  seoni 
was  too  remote,  while  if  a  rule  of  any  generality  resulted  ttxm 
such  decisions  it  might  be  thankfully  accepted.  But  in  ^ 
light  of  M.  Renault's  report  it  is  certain  that  the  adopted  dnfl 
of  1907  would  be  interpreted  to  put  in  the  power  of  the  court 
those  major  points  of  which  we  have  given  examples,  aod  a 
which  the  inveteracy  of  the  differences  is  proved  by  the  f*ily» 
of  the  same  conference  to  settle  them.  We  cannot  therefore 
advise  the  conclusion  of  a  convention  in  the  terms  of  that  drift 
unless  the  law  of  the  captor  be  put  in  the  last  place  in  Artidi^ 
7,  or  at  least  unless  Article  7  be  fenced  by  a  proviso  that  ti* 
judgment  of  a  court  of  any  State  shall  not  be  reversed  bec»u» 
it  gives  effect  to  a  view  of  international  law  seriously  maintaiiwi 
by  that  State.  Under  such  conditions  an  International  Vrat 
Court  would  still  have  great  functions  to  perform,  and  would  ia 
our  judgment  be  a  valuable  improvement  on  the  preseDt  s^ 
tem.' 

Professional  opinion  in  Great  Britain  is  opposed  to  Artick 
7  as  it  stands,  and  Great  Britain  has  already  invited  a  Cod- 
ference  of  Maritime  Powers  to  meet  in  London,  December  i 
1908,  in  order  to  agree  upon  the  law  to  be  applied  in  thembsw* 
of  a  convention  between  the  parties  and  of '  'a  generally  Peco|- 
nized  rule.'"     If  this  be  the  only  serious  objection  to  the  courV 


'  Courtier  tie  la  Conference,  No.  75,  10  September,  1907. 

*  Westlake's  International  Law,  part  11,  pp.  293-290. 

'  'I*he  subjects  upon  which  an  agreement  is  considered  indiapcnutUe  tfj 
the  British  Government  in  order  to  enable  the  Intemalionml  Pri»»  Court 
to  perform  the  high  Bervicca  expected  by  ita  establishmeot  are  the  foOowiai 

a.  Contraband,  including  the  circumstances  under  whicti  partkolv 
articles  can  be  considered  as  contraband;  the  penalties  for  their  carhisi. 
the  immunity  of  a  abip  from  search  when  under  convoy;  and  tH«  rules  «i^ 
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the  omission  of  the  paragraph  for  the  present  would  enablo  the 
court  to  be  establiahed  by  the  Contracting  Powers.  A  sub- 
sequent conference  could  no  doubt  frame  an  acceptable  com- 
promise. 

The  next  conference  is  to  undertake    "the   preparation   of 
!gulatLons  relative  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  naval  war" 
accordance  with  a  voeu  by  the  recent  Conference,  and  it  is  to 
hoped  that  the  laws  and  customs  of  naval  war  may  be 
lified  as  successfully  as  the  laws  and  customs  of  land  war- 
In  this  case  the  court  would  have  a  complete  code  to 
Iniioister.    A  few  years  are  as  nothing  in  the  life  of  nations. 
^Another  conference  will  have  met  and  concluded  its  labors 
►fore  we  are  many  years  older, — before,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a 
ir  shall  have  supplied  the  court  with  business. 


to  compensation  where  vcdsels  have  been  seized  but  have  been  found 
hi  fa«t  only  to  be  carrying  innocent  cargo; 

b.  Blockade,  including  the  questions  as  to  the  locality  where  seixure 
can  he  effected  and  the  notice  that  is  necessary  before  a  .ihip  can  be  seised; 

r.  The  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  in  respect  both  of  contraband  and 
of  blockade; 

d.  The  legality  of  the  destruction  of  neutral  vessels  prior  to  their  con- 
demnation by  a  Prize  Court; 

4.  The  rules  as  to  neutral  ships  or  persons  rendering  '*  unneutral  service  " 
("oMUtancv  liQBiiU"); 

f.  The  legality  of  the  conversion  of  a  merchant  vc^el  into  a  warship 
the  high  seas. 

f.  The  rule»  at  to  the  transfer  of  merchant  vessels  from  a  belligerent 
to  a  neutral  flag  during  or  in  contemplation  of  hostilities; 

h.  The  question  whether  the  nationality  or  the  domicile  of  the  owner 
■hould  be  adopted  as  the  dominant  factor  in  deciding  whether  property  is 
enecny  property. 

The  importance  attached  by  the  British  Government  to  an  agreement 
upoo  these  various  subjects  enumerated  in  the  program  is  evidenced  by 
the  f»et  that  it  is  stated  in  the  British  note  that  "it  would  be  difBcult,  if 
BOt  inpoMible,  for  His  Majesty's  Government  to  carry  the  legislation  neces- 
nry  to  give  effect  to  the  convention  unless  they  could  assure  both  Houses 
of  the  British  Parliament  that  some  more  definite  understanding  had  been 
iMulied  «•  to  the  rules  by  which  the  new  tribunal  should  be  governed." 
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The  Effect  or  a  Judgment  of  the   Internatioxu 
Prize  Court 


But  supposing  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  law  to  beidfliir 
istered  have  been  resolved,  the  question  of  the  effect  of  & 
judgment  of  the  International  Court  upon  the  National  Coon 
must  be  considered.  Here  again  the  question  is  one  of  g^vitf 
and  of  no  little  difficulty.  The  difference  between  arbiUrtioo 
and  a  Court  of  Appeal  is  apparent  and  real.  The  awvdc^ 
a  mixed  commission  may  be  inconsistent  with  a  naUooil 
judgment,  but  it  does  not  reverse  it.  The  mixed  commiEsiQft 
and  the  National  Court  are  for  purposes  of  the  case  coor 
dinate  and  equal  jurisdictions,  and  the  decision  of  either 
has,  technically  speaking,  no  direct  mfluence  upon  the  other. 
The  idea  of  reversal  presupposes  the  relation  of  superior  Md 
inferior.  The  decision  of  the  law  court  is  affirmed  or  reverawi 
on  appeal.  The  Court  at  The  Hague  is  a  C-ourt  of  Appeal  in 
prize  cases  and  national  instances  are  but  successive  linbini 
chain  of  jurisdictions  culminating  in  The  Hague.  When  Ht 
naixed  commission  constituted  in  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington  of  May  8,  1871,  allowed  certain  claims  presented  to  it, 
which  claims  had  been  passed  upon  by  the  District  and  Suprcmf 
Courtis  of  the  United  States  and  adjudged  adversely  to  the 
claimants,  the  national  judgment  was  final  as  far  as  the  judi- 
cial power  and  judiciary  of  vhe  United  States  were  concerned 
The  judgment  might  or  might  not  be  executed,  and  it  ws 
proper  for  the  United  States  as  a  sovereign  State  to  stay  or  to 
enforce  execution.  Congress  could  appropriate  the  amouat 
involved  in  the  judgment  and  present  it  to  the  claimant  with- 
out affecting  the  validity  of  the  judgment,  or  Congress  mi^t 
make  the  appropriation  and  distribution  of  the  sum  involved 
depend  upon  an  examination  of  the  claim  by  a  nuxed  can>- 
mission  and  the  finding  of  facts  sufficient  to  justify  payineot- 
Tho  judgment  of  the  court  would  he  imtouched  or  unrei 
by  this  action.  The  commission  would  necessarily 
the  judgment,  because  it  is  the  denial  of  justice  evidt 
by  the  judgment  which  gives  rise  to  the  chum.    The  judgnuBt 
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0!  the  court  might  be  the  subject  of  discussion  and  criticism, 
and  the  commission  might  content  itself  with  adopting  a  dis- 
senting judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  fulJest  and 
most  adequate  expression  of  its  views.  For  example,  in  the 
well  known  case  of  the  Circassian  (2  Wallace  135),  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1864,  holding  that  a  blockade  is  not 
raised  by  land  occupation  of  the  port,  the  British  claimants 
presented  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  as  a 
correct  exposition  of  the  law  applicable  to  the  case.  Not 
merely  the  judgment  of  the  court  but  the  opinions  of  the  judges 
were  involved.  The  Commissioner  for  the  United  States  like- 
wise considered  the  judgment  of  the  court  and  the  opinions 
of  the  judges,  and  he  expressly  stated  that  the  condenmation  of 
the  Carcassian  was  correct.* 

The  Commission  (the  American  Commissioner  dissenting) 
made  awards  in  favor  of  all  the  claimants,  in  the  case  of  the 
I     Circassian  and  the  awards,  inconsistent  with  a  solemn  decision 
Hof  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  were  paid  in  full. 
VWe  may  maintain,  if  we  please,  that  the  judgment  of  the  court 
Vwas  not  reversed  and  technicalLv  this  contention  is  correct; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  United  Sates  permitted  a  judg- 
Hment  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  considered,  examined  and 
^discredited  by  an  international  commission.     The  question 
involved  may  have  been  finally  settled  from  a  national  stand- 
point, but  it  was  not  finally  settled  from  an  international 
point  of  xnew.     Qui  vuU  decipi,  decipialur. 

Technically,  however,  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  the  Circassian  was  legally  unreversed  and  as  such 
would  seem  to  be  binding  upon  the  Supreme  Court.  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  that  august  tribunal  in  the  case  of  the  Adula 
(176  U.  S.  3G1)  arising  out  of  the  recent  Spanish-American  War, 
for  it  foUowed  by  a  majority  of  five  to  four  the  judgment  in  the 
ircassian  that  occupation  of  a  blockaded  port  does  not  raise 
le  blockade.  The  award  of  a  mixed  commission,  therefore, 
leals  simply  with  the  case  presented:  it  does  not  in  contem- 


■  Moore'fl  Internftcioaal  Arbitrations,  Vol.  lY,  p.  3923. 
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p!ation  of  law  overrule  a  decision  of  the  National  Court. 
stands  until  disregarded  and  overruled  by  the  National 
in  question. 

The  Court  at  The  Hague  is  to  be  a  Court  of  Appe&l.&ad,  fna 
the  nature  of  things,  a  Court  of  Appeal  as  a  superior  institatiai 
reverses  as  of  course  the  decision  of  a  tribunal  from  which  tk 
appeal  is  lodged.  The  National  Court  is  required  to  traosoit 
the  record  oi  the  case  to  the  International  Burc&u  at  Hie 
Hague  (Article  29)  and  the  International  Court  **taktf  into 
consideration  in  arriving  at  its  decision  ail  the  facts,  mdtsn 
and  oral  statements"  (Article  42j  and  may  "rather  at  thi 
request  of  one  of  the  parties,  or  on  their  own  initiaSm." 
order  auppienientar>*  evidence  to  l>e  taken  (Article  35).  Jk 
proposed  court  is,  indeed,  as  stated  in  the  British  project  a 
High  Court  of  Appeal.     When  the  sentence  ia  reached 

the  Court  transmits  to  the  National  Prize  Court  the  record  d 
the  case,  together  with  copies  of  the  various  decisions  amted 
at  and  of  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings.     (Article  45.) 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  judgment  upon  the  National  Court* 
Article  8  speaks  in  no  uncertain  terms: 

If  the  court  pronounces  the  capture  of  the  vessel  or  ctfgo 
to  be  valid,  they  shall  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  wrilb  tl» 
laws  of  the  belligerent  captor. 

If  it  pronounces  the  capture  to  be  null,  the  court  shall  order 
restitution  of  the  vessel  or  cargo,  and  shall  fix,  if  there  is  oet» 
aion.  the  amount  of  the  damages.  If  the  vessel  or  cargo  hM 
been  sold  or  destroyed,  the  court  shall  determine  the  compe&» 
tion  to  be  given  to  th«  owner  on  this  account. 

If  the  National  Court  pronounced  the  capture  to  be  nul. 
the  court  can  only  be  asked  to  decide  as  to  the  damagot. 

I  quote  again  the  official  interpretation  of  tliis  artiele  fraoi 
the  report  of  Professor  Renault: 

What  decisions  can  the  court  give? 

Three  hypotheses  may  be  foreseen. 

The  court  confirms  the  decision  of  the  National  C^urt  »wl, 
consequently,  declares  the  capture  of  the  vessel  or  rargo  to  be 
valid.  The  vessel  or  cargo  is  then  disposed  of  according  toths 
laws  of  the  belhgerent  captor,  which  are  the  only  ones  applicable 
in  this  case. 
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The  court  decides  that  the  capture  is  null  and  void,  and, 
^-consequently,  orders  the  restitution  of  the  vessel  or  cargo  which 
H«re  found  to  have  been  unduly  seized.  It  may  happen  that  such 
^■restitution  will  he  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice. 
Hit  may  also  happen  that  it  will  not  be  sufficient  because  an  un- 
Hjiist  injury  has  been  caused  and  must  be  repaired.  This  will 
^■depend  on  the  circumstances,  which  may  be  very  varied.  The 
^■captain  of  the  seized  vessel  may  have  been  free  from  any  re- 
BFp''^^c^'  o**  ^^  ™^y  have  given  rise  to  suspicions  through  his  own 

fault,  and  it  matters  not  if  he  justifies  his  conduct  in  the  end. 
^_he  will  have  to  bear  the  injurious  consequences  of  his  act.  The 
Hcourt  will  judge.  If  the  vessel  or  the  cargo  has  been  sold  or 
^■destroyed,  as  may  happen  in  many  cases^  especially  if  the  final 
Hdecision  of  the  National  Court  has  been  executed  without  regard 
Hto  the  nonsuspensory  appeal,  as  was  said  above,  the  court 
Bdeter mines  the  indemnity  to  be  granted  on  this  score  to  the 
"  owner  or  his  assigns. 

The  same  award  of  the  court  may  contain  decisions  of  both 

kinds,  validating,  for  instance,  the  capture  of  the  vessel  and 

P annulling  the  seizure  of  the  cargo  in  whole  or  in  part. 
Finally,  one  may  suppose  that  the  capture  had  been  pro- 
nounced null  and  void  by  the  National  Court.  In  this  case  one 
can  only  ima^ne  an  appeal  being  made  becau-se  the  party  ob- 
taining this  award  had  asked  damages  which  were  not  allowed 
him  or  which  were  allowed  him  only  to  an  extent  deemed  by 
him  insufficient.  He  a.sks  the  court  to  render  a  decision  allow- 
ing him  damages,  and  the  court  is  competent  only  to  do  this. 
A  captor  who  has  lost  hissuit  before  the  national  courts  of  his  na- 
tion can  obviously  not  appeal  to  the  international  jurisdiction.' 


1b  a  word,  the  Court  at  The  Hague  is  a  Court  of  Appeal  to 

which  the  national  judgment  is  t^o  be  submitted  in  order  that 

the  case  may  be  examined  de  novo  upon  its  merits.    The  facts 

of  the  case  are  to  be  reconsidered  and  supplementary  evidence 

^taken.  the  law  is  to  be  argued,  debated,  and  applied,  and  the 

Hdecii^ion  reached   uix)n  appeal  is   to   be  transmitted  to  the 

H  National  Court  with  instructions  to  proceed  in  accordance  with 

Kthc  international  decision.     If  the  case  is  considered  de  novo^ 

^Kit  Ib  in  reality  a  retrial  of  the  case,  not  an  appeal  in  the  strict 

and  technical  sense  of  the  word.     It  ia  a  resubmission  of  the 

oas^  as  in  a  proceedbg  before  a  mixed  commission,  with  the 

^^^(R«port  of  M.  Renault  to  the  Coofei-eace,  La  Deoxidme  Conference 
Tntcsiutionale  de  la  P&ix,  1907  Aetea  ct  Documcntji,  Vol.  I,  pp.  192-193. 
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original  or  certified  copy  of  the  record  of  the  National  Court  is 
evidence  both  of  the  law  and  of  the  facts.  The  convcniui 
speaks  merely  of  the  record,  but  it  is  clearly  within  the  po»r 
of  the  National  Court  to  submit  a  certified  copy  of  the  rw^\ 
which  has  thus  the  same  effect  as  the  original. 

If  the  United  States  prefers  to  submit  the  judgmeot  oi  tk 
Supreme  Court  to  the  International  Court,  Congreas  m»y.  b 
apt  legislation,  permit  the  appeal  from  the  District  Court,  is 
accordance  with  Article  6  which  provides  that 

The  municipal  law  of  the  belligerent  captor  shall  decidi 
whether  the  case  may  be  brought  before  the  International  Court 
after  judgment  has  been  given  in  first  instance  or  only  aftcraa 
appeal. 

As  Congress  has  deprived  the  Circuit  Court  of  jurisdictioB 
in  prize  cases,  it  may  provide  that  the  case  be  transmitted  to 
the  International  Court  without  involving  the  dignity  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  thus  lessen  the  volume  of  business  uzvkr 
the  weight  of  which  this  august  tribunal  staggers.  Such  ftctioo 
would  be  especially  appropriate  if  prize  law  is  intematiofill 
law  as  previousl}'  pointed  out. 

The  judgment  of  the  International  Court  is  not  self-execut- 
ing,  and  although 

the  Contracting  Powers  undertake  to  submit  in  good  faith  to 
the  decisions  of  the  International  Prize  Court  and  to  carry  thoB 
out  with  the  least  possible  delay  (Article  9), 


the  convention  prescribes  no  means  of  enforcing  the  intefM^ 
tioual  judgment.  It  is,  therefore,  no  subtlety  to  say,  wikflfift 
decision  is  reached  by  international  authorities  and  our  couotrr 
has  agreed  in  advance  to  excute  the  decision,  that  the 
decision  so  rendered  is  executed  in  conformity  with  the  law 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  not  the  intervention  of  a  forago 
jurisdiction  or  of  a  foreign  sheriff  or  marshal.  I  do  not  dis- 
guise the  gravity  of  the  situation,  but  I  hope  the  oonvi 
may  be  ratified,  because  it  marks  a  great  progress. 
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The  Appointment  op  Judges  and 
OP  THE  Court 


THE  Organization 


Having  thus  considered  the  origin,  nature,  the  purpose  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  briefly  its 
composition^  that  is  to  say,  the  method  of  appointing  the 
judges  and  thus  constituting  the  court. 

The  court  is  to  consist  of  judges,  trained  in  international 

law  and    in  maritime  law,  to  be   chosen  from  those  who 

are  capable  of  admission  to  the  highest  magistracy  of  their 

^respective  countries,  or  to  be  composed  of  teachers  of  law  in 

"the  higher  institutions  of  the  various  countries  (Article  10.) 

This  latter  provision  was  put  in  especially,  if  I  may  betray  a 

little  confidence,  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  such  men  as 

Renault,  de  Martens,  and  Professor  Lammasch,  who   occupy 

chairs  in  the  leading  universities  of  their  respective  countries. 

Admitting  that  competent  persons  are  to  be  chosen,  how  are 

they  to  be  chosen?    The  Conference,  after  much  doubt  and 

^hesitancy,  and  amid  great  opposition,  finally  reached  a  con- 

Bclusion.    It  was  felt  impossible  to  have  a  court  composed  of 

a  judge  for  each  State,  for  that  would  be  a  judicial  assembly, 

not  a  court.     The  moment  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the 

number,  the  country  that  felt  itself  excluded  maint^iined  the 

legal  equahty  of  the  State  and  insisted  that  any  provision 

which  would  exclude  it  would  be  an  attack  upon  this  equality. 

For  example,  the  first  delegate  from  Santo  Domingo  said  to 

me  personally: 

1  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  convention  which  does  not  rec- 
ognise the  same  right  in  my  country  to  a  seat  in  the  court  as  is 
recognized  to  Great  Britain;  not  merely  a  right,  but  the  exercise 
of  that  right. 


k 


The  majority  fortunately  took  note  of  historical  facts  as  they 
exist,  rather  than  excessive  legal  theory  which  is  largely  a  fiction, 
with  the  result  that  the  court  is  composed  of  fifteen  judges, 
and,  of  these  fifteen,  eight  are  to  be  selected  from  the  following 
countries:  Germany,  United  States,  Austria-Hungary,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan  and  Russia.    The  other  judges 
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composing  the  fifteen  are  to  be  selected  at  the  same  time 
these  others  for  the  full  period  of  six  years,  but  they  we  to 


called 


to 


four 


^e  for  a  lesser  period,  some 
two  years,  some  one  year,  and  some  arc  only  t*'*  be  called  ioi 
the  court  when  their  country  has  a  case  before  it-  We  rtaj 
consider  this  provision  as  unsatisfactory.  It  is;  it  is  arbitnij. 
But  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  devised  in  order  to  bnog 
about  substantial  unanimity.  The  large  Powers  would  not  he 
parties  to  the  court  or  consent  to  its  establishmejit  if  ikf 
were  not  permanently  represented  and  thus  form  a  penmani 
nucleus.'  The  small  Powers,  after  great  argument  and  witfc 
no  little  misgiving,  &ially  consented  to  accept  the  dasflAa* 
tion.  It  is  a  classification  based  upon  the  principle  of  popob- 
tion,  of  industry,  of  commerce,  and  of  merchant  marine,  ud 
if  the  convention  Ije  ratified  there  will  be  a  body  of  fifteeti 
trained  jurists,  nine  of  whom  will  form  a  quorum,  and  eight  of 
these  nine  will  represent  the  great  maritime  nations  of  thf 
world.  We  thus  have  the  unwonted  spectacle  of  beUigerenW 
submitting  the  validity  of  their  actions  affecting  neutral  Potwn 
and  property  to  a  court  composed  of  fifteen  judges,  thiilwfi 
of  whom  are  neutrals,  on  the  supposition  that  two  of  the  coo- 
tracting  parties  are  at  war.  Should  it  hapj)en  that  a  stiles* 
war  is  not,  according  to  the  composition  of  the  court,  reprt- 
sented,  this  State  has  the  right  to  appoint  a  judge  for  the  ast 
so  that  no  distinction  is  made  in  this  regard  between  larg?  or 
small  Powers.  In  order  that  the  organization  of  the  court  nnr 
be  made  clear,  I  quote  without  comment  the  material  artida 
of  the  convention. 

Article  16 

If  a  belligerent  Power  has.  according  to  tfie  rota,  no  Judge 
sitting  in  the  court,  it  may  ask  that  the  Judge  appointed  by 
it  should  take  part  in  the  settlement  of  all  cases  arising  from  thf 
war.  Lots  shall  then  be  drawn  as  to  which  of  the  Judges  en- 
titled to  sit  according  to  the  rota  shall  withdraw.  This  WT^Ulg^ 
mcnt  does  not  affect  the  Judge  appointed  by  the  other  bSt 
erent. 

'  Kor  the  composition  of  the  court  during  the  Itfe  of  the  ooavtntko,  ■* 
Vol.  IJ,  pp.  606-506. 


Akticle  18 


No  Judge  can  sit  who  has  been  a  party,  in  any  way  whatever, 
the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  national  courts,  or  has  taken 

in  the  case  as  counsel  or  advocate  for  one  of  the  parties. 
No  Judge  or  Deputy  Judge  can,  during  his  tenure  of  office, 
appear  as  agent  or  a<ivocate   before  the   Intern attonai   IVize 
^ourt,  nor  act  for  one  of  the  parties  in  any  capacity  whatever. 

■  The  belUgerent  captor  is  entitled  to  appoint  a  naval  officer 
of  high  rank  to  ait  as  Assessor,  but  with  no  voire  in  the  decision. 
A  neutral  Power,  which  is  a  party  to  the  proceedings  or  whose 

taubject  or  citizen  is  a  party,  has  the  same  right  of  appointment; 
If  as  the  result  of  this  last  provision  more  than  one  Power  is 
concerned,  they  must  agree  among  themselves,  if  necessary  by 
Jot.  on  the  officer  to  be  appointed. 

■  The    court  elects    its    President    and   Vice-President  by  an 
m^eolute  majority  of  the  votes  cast.     After  two  ballots,  the  elec- 
tion is  made  by  a  bare  majority,  and,  in  case  the  votes  are  equal, 
by  lot. 


Article  19 


Article  20 


The  Judges  of  the  International  Prize  Court  are  entitled 
to  traveling  allowances  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  in 
force  in  their  own  country,  and  in  addition  receive,  while  the 
court  is  sitting  or  while  they  are  carrying  out  duties  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  court,  a  sum  of  100  Nethorland  florins  per 
diem. 

These  payments  are  included  in  the  general  expenses  of  the 
court  dealt  with  in  Article  47,  and  are  paid  through  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  established  by  the  Convention  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  Jidy.  1899. 

The  Judges  may  not  receive  from  their  own  Government 
or  from  that  of  any  other  Power  any  remuneration  in  their 
capacity  of  members  of  the  court. 


Article  21 

The  seat  of  the  International  Prize  Court  is  at  The  Hague 
I  it  cannot,  except  in  the  case  of  force  majeure,  he  transferred 
iwhere  without  the  consent  of  the  belligerents. 
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Abticue  22 

The  Administrative  Council  fulfills,  with  regard  to  the  Im 
national  IMze  Court,  the  same  functions  as  to  the  PermAiMnL 
Court  of  Arbitration,  but  only  Representatives  of  Cont 
Powers  will  be  members  of  it. 


Article  23 

The  International  Bureau  acts  as  registry  to  the  Lit 
tional  Prize  Court  and  must  place  its  offices  and  staff  at  the  ifih 
posal  of  the  court.  It  has  charge  of  the  archives  and  carks 
out  the  administrative  work. 

The    Secretary-Grenerai    of    the  International   Bureau  acts 
as  Registrar. 

The  necessary  secretaries  to  assist  the  Repstrar,  tranalaton 
and  shorthand  ^\Titers  are  appointed  and  sworn  in  by  the  couit. 

Article  24 

The  court  determines  which  language  it  will  itself  use  ud 
what  languages  may  be  used  before  it,  but  the  official  languap 
of  the  national  courts  which  have  had  cognizance  of  Um. 
may  alwa.^'s  be  used  before  the  court. 

Article  25 

Powers  which  are  concerned  in  a  case  may  appcunt 
agents  to  act  as  intermediaries  between  themselves  an<i 
court.     They  may  also  engage  counsel  or  advocates  to  dtioA 
their  rights  and  interests. 

Article  26 

A  private  person  concerned  in  a  case  will  be  represent 
before  the  court  by  an  attorney,  who  must  be  either  an  advocftte 
qualified  to  plead  before  a  Court  of  Appeal  or  a  High  Court 
of  one  of  tiie  Contracting  States,  or  a  lawyer  practicing  before 
a  similar  court,  or  lastly,  a  professor  of  law  at  one  of  the  higher 
teaching  centers  of  those  countries. 

The  judges  are,  therefore,  to  be  trained  in  maritime  Uir; 
thev  shall  not  have  taken  any  part  in  the  decision  of  the 
National  Court:  they  receive  conii}ensation  when  actually 
engaged  in  the  perfonnance  of  their  judicial  duties;  they  art 
forbidden  to  receive  any  compensation  as  judges  either  bm 
their  own  or  from  a  foreign  government.  The  court  thuiooD- 
Dtituted  is,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  a  judicial  tiibunat 
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The  presence  of  naval  offices  caused  much  debate.    The 
project  made  the  high  n&val  officers  members  of  the 
urt,  but,  as  Mr.  Choatc  aptly  remarked,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
laval  officers  to  supply  cases,  not  to  decide  them. 

And  lastly,  as  to  the  equally  important  question,  what  ele- 
Dent  shall  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  court,  whether 
i  be  permanent  or  temporary.  It  is  most  earnestly  contended 
m  the  part  of  several  nations  that  that  court  should  consist  only 
n  learned  jurists  and  no  other  element  should  enter  into 
tfl  composition,  and  we  are  one  of  the  nations  who  are  strongly 
»nvLnced  of  that  view.  A  court  is  a  court,  and  a  jurist  is  a 
wist,  and  in  our  judgment  the  introduction  of  any  other  ele- 
nent  than  jurists  tends  to  detract  to  that  extent  from  the  true 
U<iicial  character  which  the  tribunal  should  possess.  On  the 
ither  hand  it  is  claimed,  with  equal  confidence  and  earnestness, 
hat  it  should  consist  in  part,  at  least,  of  admirals  who  are 
lot  jurists,  and  do  not  claim  to  be,  but  who  are  justly  claimed 
o  have  special  qualities  and  skill  to  contribute  to  the  solution 
►f  maritime  and  prize  questions.  Now  while  we  cannot  consent 
o  accept  that  method  of  constituting  a  court,  is  there  not  an 
pproach  to  it  which  may  satisfy,  approximately  at  least,  the 
iiums  of  both  contending  parties?  1  think  myself  the  impor- 
ance  of  the  claims  of  those  who  contend  for  the  introduction  of 
idmirals  or  naval  experts  as  a  component  part  of  the  court  is 
greatly  overestimated.  If,  as  Monsieur  Kriege  of  the  German 
delegation,  concedes,  the  two  admirals  appointed  by  the  con- 

fnding  belligerents  should  neutralize  each  other,  it  might  be 
useful  and  interesting  contribution  by  belligerents  to  neutral- 
ity, but  would  it  really  do  any  good?  If  each  admiral,  sitting 
at  either  end  of  the  court,  is  to  neutralize  or  kill  the  other  off, 
prhy  have  them  at  all?  Will  it  not  simply  end  in  their  mutual 
daughter  without  adding  any  new  life,  strength  or  vigor  to  the 
court?    Why  put  them  up  upon  such  an  exalted  bench  for  the 

rsre  purpose  of  shooting  each  other  down? 
And  if,  as  Monsieur  de  Martens  of  the  Russian  delegation, 
has  insisted,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  presence  in  the  tribunal 
of  experienced  admirals  or  learned  naval  experts,  without  whoso 
Advice  and  concurrenp>c  the  decisions  of  the  court  cannot  be 
nached.  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  give  them  seats  upon  the 
Bxalted  bench  itself  and  will  not  chairs  placed  a  little  lower 
liatisfy  all  the  necessities  and  reasonable  demands  of  the  occa- 
non?  May  they  not  be  present,  not  absolutely  as  judges  to 
give  the  decision,  but  as  advisers  without  whose  full  advice  no 
dedaion  can  be  rendered?  No  one  would  claim  that  they  should 
present  as  expert  witnesses  to  be  examined  and  cross-exam- 
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ined.  But  they  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  useful  wiUM 
experts  with  the  same  authority  as  the  judges  to  exirmiv'ix 
cros^-examine  the  witnesses  and  to  coUate  and  arr&np  l)» 
proofs.  Would  it  not  also  be  entirely  practicable  lo  kitt 
them  to  the  consultations  of  the  secret  chamber  of  the  jud^ 
and  to  provide  that  no  decision  should  be  rendered  unld  ti 
had  been  admitted  to  such  consultations  and  fully  mainlaiBfi 
their  views?' 

The  result  of  profound  and  illunalnating  discussion  i3&P«- 
manent  Court, — permanent  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  fiedl 
to  be  constitutwl  for  each  case  or  war, — ready  to  meet  atlkj 
Hague,  and  to  decide  impartially  and  under  a  sense  of  judk 
responsibility  dJ\y  questions  of  maritime  law  properly 
mittcd  to  it.    This  is,  without  possibility  of  contradirtiillr^ 
the  greatest  step  hitherto  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  kgfr 
mate  interests  of  neutrals  and  of  neutral  projjerty. 

Without  discussing  further  the  details  of  the  convent 
which  are  of  value  for  the  present  puq>ose  only  as  they  expl 
the  nature  of  the  proposed  institution,  I  quote  the  opinion  of 
the  President  in  his  recent  message  to  Congress: 

A  further  agreement  of  the  first  importance  was  that  for  tbe 
creation  of  an  International  Prize  Court.  The  constitution 
organization  and  procedure  of  such  a  tribunal  were  provided  kt 
in  detail.  Anyone  who  recalls  the  injustices  under  which  ihi* 
country  suffered  as  a  neutral  power  during  the  early  part  oflbf 
last  century  can  not  fail  to  see  in  this  pro\n.sion  for  an  Intenuh 
tional  Prize  Court  the  great  advance  which  the  world  w  mi 
towards  the  substitution  of  the  rule  of  reason  and  justice  in  pli 
of  simple  force.  Not  only  will  the  international  prixe 
be  the  means  of  protecting  the  interests  of  neutrals,  but  it  is 
itself  a  step  towards  the  creation  of  the  more  general  court 
the  hearing  of  international  controversies  to  which  reference 
just  been  made.  The  organization  and  action  of  such  a  priiT 
court  can  not  fail  to  accustom  the  different  countries  to  the 
submission  of  international  qiiestions  tn  the  decision  of  an  intw- 
national  tribunal,  and  we  may  confidently  expect  the  rwultt 
of  such  submission  to  bring  about  a  general  agreement  upon  tl» 
enlargement  of  the  practice. 


'  La  Oeiixii^nte  Conf^reooe  iDtemationalc  de  la  Paix,  1907, 
miftsion,  Second  Sub-Cominisaion,  3d  Session,  July  U,  1907. 
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The  American  Forerunner  of  the  International 
Prize  Court 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  state,  in  conclusion,  that 

[the  eatablisliment  of  an  International  Court  of  Prize  is  but  an 
toconscious  imitation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice^  of  the  example  set  by  the  United  States,  which  found 
it  necessary  to  establish  a  Supreme  Court  of  Prize  to  settle  the 
conflicts  of  decision  in  such  matters  arising  out  of  the  existence 
of  prize  courts  in  the  thirteen  original  States. 
The  broad  mind  of  Washin^on  foresaw  the  necessity  of  a 
^central  authority  in  matters  of  prize,  and  in  a  letter  to  Con- 
Vgress,  dated  November  11,  1775,  from  his  headquarters  in 
HCambridge,  he  said: 


Should  not  a  court  be  established  by  authority  of  Congress, 
to  take  cognizance  of  prizes  made  by  the  Continental  vessels? 
Whatever  the  mode  is,  which  they  are  pleased  to  adopt,  there 
is  an  absolute  necessity  of  its  being  speedily  determined  on.* 


^    Congress,  on  November  25,  1775,  acted  by  recommending 

I  the  several  States  to  erect  prize  courts  and  vested  an  appeal 
in  Congress. 
That  in  all  cases  an  appeal  shall  be  allowed  to  the  Congress, 
or  such  person  or  persons  as  they  shall  appoint  for  the  trial  of 
Appeals,  provided  the  appeal  be  demanded  within  five  days 
ftfter  definitive  sentence,  and  such  appeal  be  lodge<l  with  the 
Becrelai'v  of  Congress  within  forty  days  afterwards,  and  provided 
'      the  party  appealing  shall  give  security  to  prosecute  the  said 
appeal  to  effect,  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  secretary  during 
the  recess  of  Congress,  then  the  said  appeal  to  be  lodged  in  Con- 
within  twenty  days  after  the  meeting  thereof.' 


On  learning  of  this  action,  Washington  wrote: 

The  resolves  relative  to  captures  made  by  Continental  armed 
ressels  only  want  a  court  established  for  trial  to  make  them 
omplcte.  This,  I  hope,  will  be  soon  done,  as  I  have  taken  the 
ibe-rty  to  urge  it  often  to  Congress. 


'  Wricin;;fl  of   Washin^on,  ed.  Sparks,  III,  154,  155;  Esaaya  in  the  Con- 
:iluUDDai  History  of  the  Uoited  States,  ed.  by  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  p.  7. 
=  Jour- Cong..  I.  l»4. 
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The  Congress  moved  slowly,  and  it  was  not  until  Jaaian 
15,  1780,  that  the  court  was  established.  The  imporuao^ii 
not  the  Immediate  necessity,  of  the  subject  was  recogniied,M 
it  seemed  proper  to  provide  for  the  court  in  the  Artidad 
Confederation.  Article  9  dealt  with  the  subject  and  wm 
agreed  upon  in  1777,  but  the  articles  as  a  whole  were  not 
ratified  until  March  1781.  Congress,  therefore,  established  the 
court  without  waiting  for  the  final  approval  of  the  Artidea  d 
Confederation,  moved  thereto  by  a  famous  controversy  be 
tween  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania  and  the  Federal  authorititt 

In  September,  1778,  Gideon  Olmstead,  of  Connecticut,  lod 
three  associates  were  captured  by  the  British  and  carried  to 
Jamaica,  where  they  were  put  on  board  the  sloop  Active,  bound 
for  New  York  with  a  cargo  of  supplies,  and  forced  to  aasisi  in 
the  navigation  of  the  vessel.  They  rose  upon  the  master  sad 
crew,  took  possession  of  the  sloop,  and  steered  for  Little  Eq 
Harbor.  When  in  sight  of  land  they  were  forcibly  taken  by 
the  armed  brig  Convention  which  belonged  to  Pennsylwoi^ 
and  carried  to  Philadelphia,  where  the  Active  was  libeled  m 
prize.  A  claim  was  also  made  by  the  captain  of  a  privfttctr 
cruising  in  concert  with  the  Convention.  The  case  was  tried 
in  the  State  Admiralty  Court  before  Judge  Ross  and  a  jun, 
under  an  act  which  provided  that  the  finding  of  facts  by  ibe 
jury  should  be  final,  without  reexamination  or  appeal  'Hn 
Connecticut  captors  were  awarded  but  a  fourth  of  the  priie,lJ» 
residue  being  divided  between  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  aad 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Convention  and  the  privateer.  .U 
appeal  was  taken  to  Congress,  and  referred  to  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Appeals,  and,  after  a  full  argument,  the  aetioo 
of  the  State  Court  was  reversed.  Judge  Ross  refused  to  recof- 
nize  the  authority  of  Congress,  insisting  that  the  verdict  w« 
conclusive,  and,  in  defiance  of  a  writ  in  the  nature  of  an  iojufw- 
tion,  issued  by  the  Congressional  Committee,  ordered  the  sloop 
and  cargo  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  to  be  brought  into  Court 
Thereupon  the  Committee  declared  that  they  were  unwilling 
to  resort  to  any  summary  proceedings  lest  consequences  ini|fat 
ensue  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  United  States,  but  firmlv 
declined  to  hear  any  other  appeals  until  their  authority  t»  > 
court  of  last  resort  should  be  so  settled  as  to  give  full  effect 
to  their  decrees.  The  matter  was  taken  up  by  Congress  aod  i 
spirited  declaration  entered  upon  its  journals  in  support  of  ito 
authority,  based  upon  the  argument  that  control  by  AppMl 
was  necessary  to  secure  a  just  and  uniform  execution  of  the  U« 
of  nations,  and  that  it  would  be  an  absurditv  to  trust  mich 
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to  the  accidental  verdicts  of  juries  in  the  State  Courts. 

ices  were  held  between  Congressional  and  Legislative 

Itteea  with  little  effect,  and  so  far  as  the  rights  of  Olm- 

were  concerned,  the  decree  in  his  favor  remained  a  bruium 

Hmen  until,  many  years  afterwards  he  secured  the  favorable 

iterposition  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.* 

The  Constitutiona]  Convention  of  1787  recognized  the  ineflS- 

iency  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  con- 

roversies  between  the  States  "concerning  boundary,  jurisdic- 

or  any  cause  whatsoever"  and  the  Federal  Court  of  appeals 

r  Prize  Cases,  and  established  a  Supreme  Court  in  which 
kale  might  sue  State  for  causes  which,  if  arising  between 

vereign  and  independent  States,  might  result  in  war. 

May  we  not  hope  that  a  Supreme  Court  of  forty-six  nations 

y  do  for  the  community  of  nations  what  the  Supreme  Court 
'  the  United  States  does  and  has  done  for  forty-six  States? 

'  Cv90d'«  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  pp.  53-54.     Umted  States 
Judge  Peters,  5  Crimch.  116  (1809). 


PoarScMPTUM.  The  Naval  Conference  at  London  adopted,  on  February 
^  1909,  the  following  voeu  bawd  upon  Mr.  Hoot's  proposal  as  printed  on 
483,  niprA. 

The  delegates  of  the  Powers  to  the  Naval  Conference,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  difficulties  of  a  constitutional  character  which,  as  regards 
eertaio  Statee,  stand  in  the  way  of  the  ratification  in  its  present  form  of  the 
^DOventioD  signed  at  The  Hague  on  the  eighteenth  October,  1907,  for  the 
■htablishment  of  on  International  Prize  Court,  agree  to  point  out  to  their 
^^■aeCive  Govenunents  the  advantages  there  would  be  in  concludiny  an 
^^H^^ement  under  which  such  Governments  would  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
pBX  of  their  ratifications  have  the  right  to  append  thereto  a  reservation 
to   the  effeet  that  the  right  to  have  recourse  to  the  International  Prise 
Court  in  connection  with  the  decisions  of  their  national  courts  shall  take 
the  form  of  a  direct  action  for  indemnity;  provided,  however,  that  the 
effect  of  this  reservation  shall  not  be  such  &a  to  affect  the  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  said  convention  either  to  private  parties  or  to  their  Governments, 
and  that  the  terms  of  the  reservation  shall  be  made  the  subject  of  a  subse- 
understanding  among  the  Powers  signatories  to  the  said  convention. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE   OPENING  OF  HOSTILITIES,  THE   LW^ 
CUSTOMS  OF  WAR  ON  LAND,  THE  RIGITL-^  ..m 
DLTIES  OF  NEUTRAL  POWERS   AND  PERSONS 
IN  CASE  OF  WAR  ON  LAND 

The  original  call  of  the  First  Conference  laid  stress  upontfe 
increasing  burden  imposed  upon  nations  by  the  consittt 
increase  in  military  and  naval  armament,  and,  while  it  M 
not  suggest  disarmament,  the  circular  expressed  the  hope  tbt 
the  Conference  might  be  able  to  check  the  increase  of  wnar 
ment,  and  by  conventional  agreement  limit  the  anny  and  luvy 
for  a  periofi  of  year's,  forbid  the  employment  in  warfare  oi 
certain  means  and  instrumentalities  previously  permitted  of 
likely  to  be  created  by  inventive  genius,  and  universally  intio* 
duced  into  armies  and  navies.  The  revised  circular,  wUf 
denouncing  the  increase  of  armament  nevertheless  laid  stw# 
upon  the  means  whereby  war  might  be  prevented  and  thus 
enlar^ged  the  scope  of  the  Conference.  Public  opinion  eagedj 
8eiz(x!  upon  the  first  circular  and  in  many  quarters  the  reviwd 
rest^ript  was  regarded  as  a  retreat  from  the  advance  poab* 
taken  in  the  first  call.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  criticiao 
is  wholly  correct,  because  by  the  second  circular  the  Ooftfer 
ence  was  still  required  to  discuss  the  limitation  of  armamcnte 
if  not  the  question  of  disarmament,  and,  in  addition,  to  coo- 
sidcr  the  means  whereby  international  conSicts  migfal  b 
settled  by  peaceful  means.  In  other  words,  the  puiposr  of 
the  Conference  was  twofold,  to  devise  if  possible  means  wbew 
by  the  increase  of  military  charges  and  expenditure  might  tv 
checkeii  and  warfare  regulated,  where  it  could  not  be  abdidked 
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and  on  the  other  hand  to  provide  simple  and  adequate  machin- 
ery for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes.    The 
I     euccesB  of  the  Conference  in  the  second  heading  has  already 
Hbecn  considered:  it  remains  to  discuss  the  various  proposals 
^Rnade  and  the  conventions  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  land 
"and  naval  warfare  by  the  First  and  Second  Conference.    An 
examination  of  these  various  instruments  shows  that  they  are 
H^twelve  in  number  including  a  signed  declaration  and  that  they 
^falJ  naturally  into  three  groups:     1,  three  conventions  relat- 
ing to  land  warfare;  2,  eight  conventions  regulating  naval 
warfare;  3,  a  signed  declaration  concerning  aerial  warfare, 
and  certain  recommendations  of  the  conferences  concerning 
land  and  naval  warfare  which  will  be  mentioned  in  connection 
I     with  the  various  conventions  to  which  they  relate.    These 

I  conventions  will  be  considered,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Prize  Court,  already  discussed,  in  the  order  of  the  Final  Act. 


1.    Tbe  Progress  of  Codification 


While  opinion  may  differ  as  to  the  value  of  the  conventions 
as  a  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  mark  an  era  in  the 
history  of  international  law;  for  the  nations  of  the  world 
aaacmbled  in  conference  undertook  seriously  and  consciously 
the  codification  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  in  order  to 
replace  confiL<*ion  by  precision,  so  that  by  defining  the  rights 
and  duties  of  belligerenta  and  neutrals,  war  shall  not  as  hereto- 
fore sow  the  seeds  of  discord  which  may  ripen  into  future 
ware.  A  distinguished  writer  on  international  law,  Dr. 
Oppenhcim,  the  present  Whewell  professor  of  international 
law  at  Cambridge,  outlines  in  the  following  paragraiihs  the 

^fcrigin  and  development   of   the  movement  for  codification 

Hwhich  culminated  in  the  First  Conference: 

^^  The  lack  of  precision  which  is  natural  to  the  majority  of 
tbe  rules  of  the  Law  of  Nations  on  account  of  its  slow  and  grad- 
ual growth  has  created  a  movement  for  its  codification.  The 
idea  of  a  codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  its  totality  arose 
t  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  Benthani  who 
t  suggested  such  a  codification.  He  did  not,  however,  pro- 
codification  of  the  positive  existing  Law  of  Nations,  but 
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thought  of  a  Utopian  International  Law  which  could  be  thr 
basis  of  aa  everlasting  peace  between  the  civilized  States.* 

Another  Utopian  project  is  due  to  the  French  Convratui, 
which  resolved  in  1792  to  create  a  Declaration  of  the  Ri|JkU«f 
Nations  as  a  pendant  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Ri^u  d 
Mankind  of  1789.  For  this  purpose  the  Abb6  Gr6goirewid 
charged  with  the  drafting  of  such  a  declaration.  In  1795,  AbW 
Gr6goire  produced  a  draft  of  twenty-one  articles,  whic^  ^^'  =- 
ever,  were  rejected  by  the  Convention,  and  the  matter  cL 

It  was  not  before  1S61  that  a  real  attempt  was  mna^  u 
show  the  possibility  of  a  codification.  This  was  done  by  u 
Austrian  jurist,  Alfons  von  Domin-Petruchdvecz,  who  pubijabed 
in  that  year  at  Leipzig  a  Precis  d'un  Code  de  Droit  Intem*- 
tional. 

In  1862,  the  Russian  Professor  Katschenowsky  broughl  u 
essay  before  the  Juridical  Society  of  London  (Papers  II,  18831. 
arguing  the  necessity  of  a  codification  of  International  Law. 

In  1863,  Professor  Francis  Lieber,  of  the  Columbia  CoUogi, 
New  York,  drafted  the  Ijaws  of  War  in  a  body  of  rules  which  ike 
United  States  published  during  the  Civil  War  for  the  guiduwr 
of  her  army. 

In  1868,  Bluntschli,  the  celebrated  Swiss  interpreter  of  tit 
Law  of  Nations,  published  Das  moderne  Vdlkerrecht  der  av^ 
irten  Staatenals  Rechtsbuch  dargestellt.  This  draft  code  ku 
been  translated  into  the  French,  Greek.  Spanish  and  Robw 
languages,  and  the  Chinese  Government  produced  an  offiGiil  Chi- 
nese translation  as  a  guide  for  Chinese  officials. 

In  1872,  the  great  Italian  politician  and  jurist,  Mandfll 
raised  his  voice  in  favor  of  codification  of  the  Law  of  NAtioos 
in  his  able  essay,  Vocazione  del  nostro  secolo  per  la  rifomue 
codificazione  del  diritto  delle  genti. 

Likewise  in  1872  appeared  at  New  York,  David  DudWr 
Field's  Draft  Outlines  of  an  International  Code. 

In  1873  the  Institute  of  International  Law  was  founded  nl 
Ghent  in  Belgium.  This  association  of  jurists  of  all  Datiou 
meets  periodically,  and  has  produced  a  number  of  drafts  eo»- 
cerning  various  parts  of  International  Law,  and  in  espedil  i 
Draft  Code  of  the  Law  of  War  on  Land  (1880). 

Likewise  in  1873  was  founded  the  Association  for  the  R«fons 
and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  which  also  meets  ^eno^ 
ically  and  which  styles  itself  now  the  International  I^w  A»>- 
oiation. 


■  See  Bontham's  Works,  ed.  Bowring,  Vlllt  p.  R37;  Nya,  in  like  U« 

Quarterly  Review.  XI.  (1885),  p.  225. 

'See  Rivier's  Droit  des  Gena,  I,  p.  40.  where  the  full  (est  of  ibM 
iwenty-oDe  articles  is  given.  They  do  not  coatain  a  rtiaX  oode,  but  «crt»i 
piinciples  only. 
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In  1874  the  Emperor  Alexander  II  of  Russia  took  the  ini- 
ii&tive  in  assembling  an  international  conference  at  Brussels 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  draft  code  of  the  Law  of  Nations 
coivcerning  land  warfare.  At  this  conference  jurists,  diplomat- 
.  and  military  men  were  united  as  delegates  of  the  invited 
^lf»lcs,  and  they  agreed  upon  a  body  of  sixty  articles  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  Declaration  of  Brussels.  But  the  Powers 
have  never  ratified  these  articles. 

In  1880  the  Institute  of  International  Law  published  its  Manuel 
des  Lois  de  la  Guerre  sur  Terre. 

In  18(K)  the  Italian  jurist  Fiore  published  his  II  diritto  in- 
temazionale  codificato  e  sua  sanzione  gluridica/  of  which  a 
tsecond  edition  appeared  in  1898. 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  so-called  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague,  convened  on  the  personal  initiative 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  II  of  Russia,  has  shown  the  possibility 
that  parts  of  the  Law  of  Nations  may  well  be  codified.  Apart 
from  three  Declarations  of  minor  value  and  of  the  Convention 
concerning  the  adaptation  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to  naval 
warfare,  this  Conference  has  succeeded  in  producing  two  im- 
portant conventions  which  may  well  be  called  codes — namely, 
first,  the  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International 
Disputes,  and,  secondly,  the  Convention  with  Respect  to  the 
Laws  and  Customs  of  War  on  Land.  Whereas  the  future  will 
till  have  to  show  whether  the  first-named  convention  will  be 
great  practical  importance,  there  can,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
denied  the  great  practical  value  of  the  second-named  con- 
ntion.  Although  the  latter  contains  many  gaps,  which  must 
filled  up  by  the  customary  Law  of  Nations,  and  although  it 
in  no  way  a  masterpiece  of  codification,  it  represents  a  model, 
he  very  existence  of  which  teaches  that  codification  of  parts 
the  Law  of  Nations  is  practicable,  provided  the  Powers  are 
ously  inclined  to  come  to  an  understanding.  The  Hague 
'leaoe  Conference  has  therefore  made  an  epoch  in  the  liLstory 
^  International  Law. 

Shortly  after  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  the  United  States 
America  took  a  step  with  regard  to  sea  warfare  similar  to  that 
ken  by  her  in  1863  with  regard  to  land  warfare.  She  pub- 
ihed  on  June  27,  1900,  a  body  of  rules  for  the  use  of  her  navy 
ider  the  title  The  Laws  and  Usages  of  War  at  Sea — the 
-called  United  tStates  Naval  War  Code.*     This  code,  which 

'  It  •rilJ  b«  obseni'ed  that  by  the  instructioob  of  the  Secretary  of  State  the 

kmerioan  delegation  wax  directed  to  present  the  ao-callcd  United  States 

!aval  Waj  Code  of  June  27,  1900,  as  the  basis  of  discussion  and  model  of 

Hague  cooventionon  the  nlbject.   The  inabUityof  the  Conference  to  agree 

n  m&ny  niAttcrs  included  in  the  na\'al  war  code  showed  that  the  subject 

not  seem  ripe  for  codification  and  the  American  delegation  requested 
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was  drafted  by  Captain  Charles  H.  Stockton,  of  the  United 
States  Navy^  contains  fifty-five  articles  which  are  divided  into 
nine  sections  under  the  following  titles:  Hostilities;  Belligerents; 
Belligerent  and  Neutral  Vessels;  Hospital  Ships — the  Ship- 
wrecked, Sick,  and  Wounded;  The  Exercise  of  the  Right  of 
Search;  Contraband  of  War;  Blockade;  The  Sending  in  of 
Prises;  Armistice,  Truce,  and  Capitulations,  and  Violations  of 
Laws  of  War.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  American  code  will 
be  the  starting-point  of  a  movement  for  a  Naval  War  Code  to 
be  generally  agreed  upon  by  the  Powers,  similar  to  the  Hague 
Regulations  concerning  land  warfare.* 

Passing  now  to  the  codification  of  the  laws  of  land  warfare,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  subject  is  dealt  with  in  three  conventions: 
1,  the  convention  relating  to  the  opening  of  hostilities;  2,  the 
convention  concerning  the  laws  and  customs  of  land  warfare, 
with  an  annex  in  the  form  of  regulations;  3,  the  convention 
conceniing  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers  and  persons 
in  case  of  land  warfare.    Of  each  of  these  in  turn : 


2.    Thk  Opkning  of  Hostilities 


It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  outbreak  of  hostilitie^t  is 
very  serious  matter;  for  it  converts  peaceful  subjects  and  citi- 
zens into  enemies,  and  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  or  by  word  of 
mouth  ends  all  non-hostile  relations  between  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  the  belligerent  States.'  It  abrogates  or  suspends 
treaties  of  certain  kinds,  and  it  taxes  neutrals  with  burdens 
heavy  to  bear;  for  it  deprives  them  of  their  right  peaceably  to 
pursue  industry  and  commerce,  and  interferes  with  the  peace- 
ful and  orderly  business  of  the  world.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  determine  when  this  hostile  relation 
begins,  not  so  much  in  the  interests  of  belligerents  because  they 
have  caused  the  outbreak  of  war  and  thus  subject  themselves 

and  reoeiyed  permission  not  to  present  the  code.  The  diseasdona  of  ifat 
Conference  ahow  the  difficulty  of  reaching  an  agreement  in  naval  wmrisR 
where  nations  are  animated  by  the  (Jenire  to  secure  international  tMOK' 
oition  bf  their  usages  and  custoina  rather  than  by  mutual  renunciation  and 
ooncilintion  to  adopt  a  oode  in  the  interest  of  the  community  of  naltons. 

'  Oppenheim's  International  Law,  Vol.  I.  p.  35. 

'  For  a  careful  and  elaborate  di»cuasioD  of  the  elT<'ct  of  war  oo  tnuk, 
see  Kmkmw  v.  Kclaey,  100  MawachuBetta  Heporta.  £61  (1808). 
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its  pains  and  penalties,  but  in  the  interest  of  neutrals;  for 
is  manifestly  unjust  that  strangers  to  the  controversy  who 
•  good  offices  and  mediation  rnay  have  nought  to  prevent  the 
thrcak  of  war  should  be  taxed  with  onerous  duties  and  penal- 
for  a  violation,  in  ignorance  it  may  be,  of  a  status  of  war, 

rhich  they  could  not  prevent.     Reason  and  humanity  there- 
re  conspire  to  determine  clearly,  and,  if  possible,  in  advance 
moment  when  the  peace  of  the  world  is  disturbed ,  as  the 

ights  of  belligerents  force  innocent  and  unoffending  neutrals 
renounce  their  rights  solely  and  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 

rarring  factions. 
It  is  useless  to  consider  the  historj'  of  the  practice  of  nations, 
cause  nations  in  the  matter  of  war  have  been  a  law  unto 

hemselves  and  have  exercised  their  sovereign  right  to  declare 
d  wage  war  according  to  their  pleasure  and  convenience. 

t  may  be  said  further  that  war  is  a  status  and   provable  as 
ch,  whether  it  be  e\idenced  by  a  declaration  fixing  the  date 
whether  without  declaration  it  dates  from  the  first  hostile 
t,  or  finally  whether  it  be  notified  to  neutrals  by  a  simple 
tement  of  its  existence.' 


In  deciding  the  Pannma,  Locke.  J.,  Raid:  "The  Panama  sailed  from 
w  York  before  the  2l8t  of  April,  1898,  and  was  upon  the  high  seas  at  that 
iroe  and  at  the  time  of  capture.  The  fact  that  there  had  been  no  formal 
irodamation  or  declaration  of  war  befcnre  she  Imd  sailed  or  at  the  time  she 
captured,  or  that  Khe  had  at  a  recent  date  left  a  port  of  the  United 
jItatM,  cuinot  be  considered  as  exempting  her  from  the  liability  of  an 
\y*9  property  to  capture,  unless  coming  directly  within  the  language 
the  President's  proclamation.  The  practice  of  a  formal  proclamation 
fore  recognizing  an  existing  war  and  capturing  enemy's  property  has 
into  dl^uae  in  modern  times,  and  actual  hostilities  may  determine 
dAte  of  the  commencement  of  war.  although  no  proclamation  may 
.•e  been  issued,  no  declaration  made  or  no  action  of  the  legislative  de- 
inmeat  of  tiie  government  had.  This  date  has  boendectaxedbytheactof 
of  April  25, 189S,  and  by  the  proclamationof  the  President  of  the 
day  to  have  been  April  21 ,  189S,  including  that  day,  so  that  any  Span- 
property  adoat,  captured  from  that  time,  became  liable  to  condemna- 
uolces  exempt  by  the  executive  proclamation/' — The  Panama  87  Fed- 
Reporter,  927,  933  (1S9S).  Affirmed  on  Appeal,  The  Panama.  176 
S.  535(1899). 

For  a  hat  of  wan  begun  without    formal   declaration,  see  American 
»umal  of  International  Law  (1908).  Vol  II.  pp.  57-62. 
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The  question  whether  a  nation  determined  to  maki 
is  obliged  to  notify  its  adversary'  before  beginning  hoAtititiiitI 
has  been  discussed  for  a  long  time,  and  has  given  birth  aoiod; 
to  long  theoretical  discussions  but  to  frequent  and  bilt«rcoab^ 
versies  between  the  l>eUigerenta.  From  the  point  of  view  wbiA  j 
we  must  assume  here,  it  would  be  as  vain  to  seek  what  has  bat 
the  actual  practice  in  the  various  wars  since  the  begiiuiia|if 
the  last  century,  as  it  would  be  to  determine  if  it  can  be  lai 
that  there  is  according  to  the  positive  law  of  nations,  a  law  vp* 
this  subject.  We  need  only  ask  ourselves  if  a  law  should  U 
enacted  and  in  what  terms.' 

In  framing  any  general  rule  two  points  of  view  should  br 
borne  in  mind,  first,  the  declaration  of  war  to  the  belligenrit.' 
who  in  all  probability  are  prepared  for  the  outbreak  of  war,  and 
look  forward  to  its  declaration;  and  set^ond,  the  notific&tioo tn 
neutral  States  in  order  that  they  may  inform  their  dtixens  and 
subjects  and  by  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  warn  theo  of 
the  duties  incumbent  upon  them  by  intemationaJ  law.  That 
two  matters,  although  connected,  are  nevertheless  distinfl, 
because  the  declaration  of  war  creates  a  hostile  relation  be- 
tween nation  and  nation,  whereas  the  notification  to  neutitls 
informs  them  that  the  status  created  by  war  exists.  CStiiens 
or  subjects  of  a  nation  are  bound  by  the  act  of  the  sovera^ 
power,  and  their  rights  and  duties  are  measured  by  a  dedan- 
tion  emanating  from  the  constituted  authority.  The  ncutnl 
on  the  contrary  has  no  connection  with  the  war,  and  is  not  a 
party  to  its  declaration.  The  act  of  the  belligerent  is  a  uni- 
lateral act  as  far  as  the  neutral  is  concerned,  and  he  should  not 
be  taxed  with  the  duties  of  neutrality  before  definite,  predr 


'  M.  Renault's  Report  to  the  Conferenoe,  La  Deincidme  ConUttfOOtUut 
aatiooale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Actee  et  Documeots.  Vol.  I,  p.  131. 

For  the  liiflcuaaion  in  CommiAsion.  see  La  Deiixi^me  CoDflfOlM  laW 
natioaale  de  la  Pais,  1907,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  163-170. 

The  reader  who  desires  to  cotisider  thi^  subject  in  detail  ia  rtt^tnA  ^ 
Col.  Maurice's  Hostilities  without  Declaratioa  of  War  from  1700  W  tST* 
{IHH'S);  Maurel's  Declaration  de  Guerre  (1907);  De  B&iUeul's  n«li)ft>* 
Bans  DdclaxatioQ  de  Guerre  (1907).  The  two  French  treatiea  oooUio  dib- 
orate  bibliographies. 

Hall's  International  Law  (5th  ed),  pp. 377-3S5,  oontaiiu  an  adninWi 
brief  history  of  the  practice  of  nations. 
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id,  if  possible,  official  information  be  given  him  of  theexist- 
ce  of  war.  The  convention  therefore  is  divided  into  two 
jticles,  the  first  dealing  with  the  declaration  of  war  between 
belligerents ;  and  the  second  prescribing  the  information  to  be 
jiven  to  neutrals  from  the  receipt  of  which  neutral  responsibil- 
ty  begins. 
The  first  article  therefore  provides  that 

The  Contracting  Powers  recognize  that  hostilities  between 
liemselves  must  not  commence  without  previous  and  explicit 
aming,  in  the  form  either  of  a  reasoned  declaration  of  war 
r  of  an  xiltimatum  with  conditional  declaration  of  war. 

An  analysis  of  its  wording  shows  that  the  Powers  recognize 
lie  duty  as  existing  rather  than  created;  that  war  should  not 
commence  without  previous  and  explicit  warning  ;and  that  this 
aoticc  should  take  the  form  either  of  a  reasoned  declaration  of 
War  or  of  an  ultimatum  with  conditional  declaration  of  war. 
In  other  words,  the  declaration  may  be  of  two  kinds,  either 
absolute,  in  which  case  the  war  dates  from  the  declaration, 
or  conditional,  m  which  case  the  war  commences  either  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed  in  the  ultimatum,  or  upon  the 
failure  to  perform  an  act  or  duty  within  the  time  specified.  It 
is  absolute  in  the  sense  that  the  date  specified  in  thedcclara- 
^on  creates  the  hostile  relation;  it  is  conditional  in  Ihe  sense 
that  the  performance  of  the  act  or  duty  removes  the  cause  of 
the  war  and  obviates  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to  arms. 

Various  attempts  were  made  at  the  Conference  to  prescribe 
a  time  after  the  issue  of  the  declaration  and  before  which 
actiial  hostilities  might  take  place ;  but  the  Powers  felt  that  a 
preliminary  declaration  of  war  imposed  a  sufficient  limit  upon 
their  sovereign  powers  and  were  therefore  unwilhng  to  restrain 
themselves  from  acts  of  hostility  for  any  time  after  they  had 
determined  to  resort  to  arms.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  decla- 
ration and  the  ultimatum  require  a  statement  of  the  reason  of 
the  war,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  difficulty  of  a  perfect 
justification  may  exercise  a  restraining  influence  upon  pros- 
pective belligerents. 
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The  second  paragraph  deals  as  has  been  said  with  the 
cation  to  neutrals,  and  is  worded  as  follows : 

The  existence  of  a  state  of  war  must  be  notified  to  the 
Powers  without  delay,  and  shall  not  take  effect  in  regvd  It 
them  until  after  the  receipt  of  a  notification,  which,  may.  hov- 
ever,  be  given  by  telegraph.  Neutral  Powers,  nevertheless,  cso- 
not  rely  on  the  absence  of  notification  if  it  is  clearly  establJBfafid 
that  they  were  in  fact  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  state  oC  vir. 

An  analysis  of  its  provisions  shows  that  the  existence  of  wir 
must  be  notified  without  delay  and,  as  in  thecaseof  thed 
tion  of  war,  it  was  attempted  to  fix  a  limit  of  twenty-four 
between  the  issue  of  the  declaration  and  the  beginning  of 
BO  it  was  sought  to  establish  a  period  of  forty-<?ight  houn 
tween  the  receipt  of  the  information  to  neutrals  and  the 
mencement  of  neutral  duties.    The  Conference,  however, 
unwilling  to  accept  such  a  limitation  upon  the  right  of 
belligerent,  even  in  behalf  of  the  neutral,  feeling  that  the  duly 
to  notify  neutral  powers  without  delay  was  a  sufficient  con- 
cession to  the  interests  of  peace.     But  the  harshness  of  the 
provision  was  lessened  by  the  proviso  that  the  obligations  of 
neutrals  should  not  begin  until  the  receipt  of  the  notificatioa 
which  may,  however,  be  by  telegraph.    The  main  point »  nrt 
that  the  neutral  shall  be  notified  in  any  particular  manner  or 
form,  but  that  the  notification  shall   actually  be  recei 
for  it  is  only  uix)n  notification  irrespective  of  the 
that  the  neutral  can  properly  be  taxed  with  responsibility. 
Therefore,  the  concluding  clause  of  the  article  providtJ  thai 
the  neutral  powers  cannot  rely  upon  the  absence  of  notific*- 
tion,  if  it  is  clearly  established  that  they  were  in  fact  a' 
of  the  existence  of  the  war. 

The  Convention  deals  with  international — that  is  oxifnal 
as  distinguished  from  national  or  internal  war;  for  it  is  not 
to  be  presumed  that  the  Powers  assumed  the  duty  of  notifyiot 
provinces  or  States,  about  to  appeal  to  arms,  of  the  status  ol 
war.  The  declaration  does  not  apply  to  civil  war,  which 
but  cannot  well  be  declared. 

As  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Grier  in  The  Priie 
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arties  belligerent  in  a  public  war  are  independent  nations, 
is  not  necessary  to  constitute  war,  that  both  parties 
be  acknowledged  as  independent  nations  or  sovereign 

A  war  may  exist  where  one  of  the  belligerents  claims 
;n  rights  as  against  the  other.  Insurrection  against 
ament  may  or  may  not  culminate  in  an  organized  rebel- 
t  a  civil  war  always  by  insurrection  against  the  lawful 
iy  of  the  Government.  A  civil  war  is  never  solemnly 
1;  it  becomes  such  by  its  accidents — the  number,  power, 
aoization  of  the  persons  who  originate  and  carry  it  on. 
tie  Party  in  rebellion  occupy  and  hold  in  a  hostile  manner 
Q  portion  of  territory;  have  declared  their  independence; 
St  off  their  allegiance;  have  organized  armies;  have  com- 

hostilities  against  their  former  sovereign,  the  world 
ledges  them  as  belUgerents,  and  the  contest  is  a  war; 
im  to  be  in  arms  to  establish  their  liberty  and  independ- 
[  order  to  become  a  sovereign  state,  whUe  the  sovereign 
reats  them  as  insurgents  and  rebels  who  owe  allegiance, 
0  should  be  punished  with  death  for  their  treason. 
civil  war  is  never  publicly  proclaimed  conomine  ag^nst 
nts,  its  actual  existence  is  a  fact  in  our  domestic  history 
be  court  is  bound  to  notice  and  to  know.  The  true  test 
dfltence,  as  found  in  the  writings  of  the  pages  of  the  cora- 
Wt  may  be  thus  summarily  stated:  "When  the  regular 
of  justice  is  interrupted  by  revolt^  rebellion,  or  insurrec- 
►  that  the  Courts  of  Justice  cannot  be  kept  open,  civil 
sU  and  hostilities  may  be  prosecuted  on  the  same  footing 
hose  opposing  the  Government  were  foreign  enemies 
g  the  land." 

le  Constitution,  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  declare 
nal  or  foreign  war.  It  can  not  declare  war  against  a 
►r  any  number  of  States  by  virtue  of  any  clause  in  the 
ution.' 


I 


he  beginning  aad  endiiig  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  different  states 
lion,  see  The  Protector.  12  Wall.  700  (1871);  Brown  v.  HialU,  15 
7  (1B72);  Adger  v.  Alston,  Ibid.,  555  (1872);  Batesville  Institute 
inBO,  ISIbid,  lol  (1873). 

allowing  passage  from  a  well-known  cajie  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
DUt  interest  to  the  Americans  as  showing  the  action  of  the  Mother 
to  the  coloniei: 

Parliament  of  Great  Britain  by  statute  (16  Cxeo.  Ill,  c  5.  1776) 
that  the  vessels  and  cargoes  belonging  to  the  people  of  Virginia 
twelve  other  colonies  found  and  taken  on  the  high  seas  should 
to  seisure  and  confiscation  as  the  property  of  open  enemies,  and 
marines  and  er«w  should  be  taken  and  coasidered  ai  having  voi- 
entorvd  into  the  service  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the 
id  destroying  the  persons  and  property  of  the  Americans  before 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  the  convention  is  very  modcSL 
for  it  leaves  the  Powers  free  to  declare  war  at  their  pdeaawt 
provided  only  that  the  pretext  be  capable  of  formulilka 
But  it  does  in  no  uncertain  measure  safeguard  the  rights  oi 
neutrals  and  specifies  the  exact  time  at  which  they  are  to  he 
taxed  with  responsibility.  In  so  far^  it  is  a  positive  gain  tad 
therefore  worthy  of  commendation.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  provisions  of  the  convention  are  limited  to  Contractiai 
Powers. 

The  convention  does  not  change  the  nature  of  war  and  itt 
declaration  by  the  United  States,  for  it  is  pro\ided  by  the 
Constitution  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  war 
(Article  I,  section  8,  clauselO).  The  President  is  not  auliior- 
ized  by  the  convention  to  declare  war,  for  this  is  a  constitD- 
tional  prerogative  of  Congress ;  but  it  does  bind  the  Presidem 
after  the  declaration  of  war  by  Congress,  to  communicatr  tht 
declaration  not  mercly  to  the  belligenmt  but  to  neutral  powei*. 
The  declaration  of  war  is  properly  regarded  as  a  national  aet 
and  to  be  valid  must  be  declared  according  to  the  laws  lad 
constitutions  of  the  Contracting  States.  The  intematiooftl 
effect  of  the  war,  however,  dates  from  the  communicatioB 
of  the  declaration  and  its  notification  to  the  neutral  powers- 

3.    Tb£  Convention  Rgspecting  the  Laws  and  Ccstohs 
OP  War  on  Land 

It  may  seem  strange  that  at  a  peace  conference  so  much  of 
the  time  was  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  warfare  on  lind 
and  warfare  on  sea,  and  that  so  many  conventions  agreed  to 
by  the  Conference  and  proposed  to  the  various  powers  for 
ratification  should  deal  with  the  subject  of  land  and  nanl 
warfare.      This    fact    seems  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for 


the  pumng  of  the  act  was  just  and  lawful. — Per  QiaM,  J.,  in  Wirt  v 
Hyltoa.  3  Dallai,  109,  32S  (1796). 

President  Lincoln's  proclamation  of  April  19,  1861,  deolaring  a  bkcktdr 
of  the  coasts  of  the  eeoeding  st&tea  was  in  effect  recognition  of  the  bdb|* 
erency  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  Proclamation  of  Xeutrmlitj  cl  Gi^ 
Britain,  May  14,  1861,  wm  justified  in  law  aa  well  as  in  fact. 
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officially  designated  a 
■<ctit  referred  to  as 
!  the  name  long  in 
crences  have  dealt 
!   the  pacifists,  who 
i:  in  their  origin,  should 
M.'  which  peace  may  bo 
I'hat  would  be  an  ideal 
leal  world.     We  live  in  a 
;  L  VAX  the  rule  and  peace  the 
ortance,  therefore,  the  labors 
relation  to  the  needs  of  the 
lizing  the  hardship  incident 
me  when  the  resort  to  arms 
•min^y  so  necessary. 
'uld  be  divested  of  its  unnecessary 
s  enough  at  best.     It  is  not  only 
minimize  in  advance  its  dangers 
u  give  clearness  and  precision  to  its 
'  t  is  frequently  said  that  the  ameliora- 
.  ]iroduce  practical  good;  that  the  more 
t'dings  the  less  danger  there  will  be  of  a 
•  iiat  were  so  the  savage  state  of  man  should 
I  one.    If  that  were  so  the  brutality  and 
,  Ly  Years'  War  should  be  the  halcyon  period 
!omier  should  turn  his  gaze.'    The  poisoning  of 

p.t  times  there  ia  great  ground  for  distrualing  the  accuracy 
iich  purport  to  represent  the  ftmount  of  slaughter  at 
L      It  LB  said,  however,  that  the  population  of  Magdeburg, 
-.ui  by  BtorzD,  waa  reduced   from  25,000  to  :^700.     The  aiege 
■d  by  an  CnglUh  eyewitness,  whose  account  of  it,  generally 
«w  authentic,  constitutes  thoift«"Memotr8of  a  Cavalier"  which  are 
-rly  embodied  in  the  works  of  Defoe.     The  writer  states  that  out  of 
<*me  said  30^000,  there  was  not  after  the  storm  a  soul  to 
ho  6amea  drove  those  that  were  hid  in  vaults  and  secret 
to  Milk  death  in  the  streets  rather  than  perish  in  the  Bre.    Of  these 
**ij^»  Ivo  wjnie  were  killed  by  the  fierce  soldiers,  but  at  last 
ives  of  cuch  aa  came  out  of  their  cellars  and  holes,  and  ao 
«^^>orate  creatures  were  left.      There  was  little  shooting. 
(  aJQ  cutting  of  throata  and  mere  house  murders.     Later 
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Streams,  the  taking  of  towns  by  assault,  the  massacre  of  pa- 
oners,  the  violation  of  the  innocent,  should  therefore  be  \xxktt 
upon  with  favor  and  not  condemned.  We  know,  howm. 
that  the  mere  fear  of  danger  does  not  deter,  just  as  we  knot 
that  the  fear  of  punishment  does  not  prevent  crime.  Stna^ 
as  it  may  seem,  we  also  know  that  severe  punishment  ihsUmI 
of  preventing  crime  leads  to  its  increase.  When  all  ofifeDflesiR 
punished  by  excessive  or  by  capital  punishment,  there  m  do 
check  upon  the  criminal  who  has  committed  a  small  offense 
to  keep  him  from  committing  a  larger  one,  because  he  is  qo( 
deterred  by  the  punishment  which  in  each  case  18  tt^palSlf 
great.  If  the  danger  of  war  and  the  severity  of  warfare  <fc) 
not  act  as  a  deterrent  to  war,  it  is  nevertheless  humanitarijo 
to  free  it  from  sufifering  as  far  as  possible.  The  Red  Croas  Cot 
vention  of  1864,  and  the  additional  Articles  of  1868,  while  ther 
seem  to  legitimatize  warfare,  are  eminently  humanitarian  ia 
their  nature  and  efifect,  and  even  the  most  enlightened  who 
condemn  warfare  look  upon  these  conventions  as  markiag 
great  progress.  It  is,  therefore,  from  this  point  of  view  that 
I  propose  to  discuss  the  convention  regarding  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutral  powers,  with  an  expression  of  regret  thAl  it 
is  still  necessary  to  consider  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  go 
land,  and  with  the  deeper  regret  that  it  is  necessary  to  conflder 
the  subject  itself  at  all.  I  would  much  prefer  that  the  appeal 
be  to  reason  before  the  sword  is  drawn,  rather  than  after  the 
sword  has  performed  its  bloody  mission ;  but  we  live  in  a  worid 
of  reality,  and  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  that  fact. 

bistohcal  mfonoatioa  lenda  on  the  whole  to  relieve  the  metnory  of  CoQtf 
Tilly,  the  commander  of  the  besiegers,  from  the  infajny  which  hu  hilbtfl* 
attached  to  it;  but  all  sieges  ia  that  day  were  to  the  last  degree  bomieiM 
aad  there  ia  a  general  impression  that  the  peculiar  ferocity  of  lb*  soldicf? 
after  the  capture  of  a  town  by  storm  was  due  to  the  Tartars,  who  had  tvifli 
ovemm  what  were  then  the  most  fertile  and  civilized  porticos  of  tlw  wodd. 
and  who  never  apared  the  population  of  the  town  which  had  r«ttSlMi  tkiB> 
They  appear  to  have  conaidered  that  every  stratagem  and  ercry  ilnj< 
of  bad  faith  was  justifiable  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  garriMa  li 
surrender,  but  in  the  long  run  they  never  spared  any  man.  Nor  bavtlks 
countries  in  which  those  massacres  took  place  ever  wholly  rerovcreJ  Cmtt 
them.— Sir  Ueary  3.  Maine's  International  Law  (1888),  pp.  123-t2S. 
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^jT*hc  project  upon  which  the  codification  of  1899  and  the 
^Prevsed  convention  of  1907  concorning  the  laws  and  customs 
Bof  war  on  land  is  based,  is  the  regulation  issued  in  the  year  1863 
Hby  President  Lincoln  for  the  government  of  armies  in  the  field. 
^Dr.    Francis  Lieber,  by  birth  a  German,  by  preference  an 
American,  a  man  who  had  had  a  long  and  varied  career,  serv- 
ing as  a  pri\^te  soldier  upon  the  battlefield  of  Waterioo,  later 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  going  to  Greece,  for  many  years  an 
expounder  of  political  science  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
tnd  finally  professor  in  Columbia  College,  in  the  City  of  New 
York.     Both  by  eArly  training  and  by  a  lifetime's  experience, 
he  was  qualified  to  codify  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land. 
And  this  little  pamphlet  prepared  by  him,  accepted  by  Presi- 
dent IJncoln,  and  promulgated  for  the  guidance  of  the  armies, 
became  at  once  a  recognized  text-book.     It  was,  I  might  say, 
the  first  successful  attempt  to  codify  a  branch  of  international 
law.     It  served  as  an  impetus  to  Professor  Bluntschli  who  pre- 
pared in  the  year  1868  his  codification  of  international  law.' 
In   1874  it  served  as  a  basis  for  the  proceedings  of  the 

P inference  at  Brussels  called  for  the  purpose  of  codifying 
le  laws  and  customs  of  war.'  The  Conference  drafted  a 
series  of  rules  and  regulations  dealing  with  land  warfare,  but 
its  declaration  was  not  ratified  by  the  Powers.     In  the  year 

'  In  the  letter  to  Dr.  Lieber  which  formB  the  preface  to  The  Modem  Tnter- 
OAtional  Law  of  the  Civilised  States  in  the  form  of  a  Code,  Bluntachli  says: 

**fhr  glQcldicher  Gedanke,  der  arnerikanischcn  Armee  ein  kursgefasstcs 
Kriegsreoht  aU  IciatructioD  ins  Feld  mitxugeben,  und  mit  dea  MahQungen 
dm  R«efats  die  wilden  Leidenschaften  des  Kriegcs  mOglichst  su  ziihmen, 
hat  mich  luerat  su  dcm  Voreatze  angerc^,  die  GrundiUge  des  modemeo 
Volkerreehts  in  Fonn  eines  Recbtsbuchs  darxusteUen  und  Ihre  Briefe  haben 
mich  ermuthigt,  dieses  Wagniss  durchsufuhren." 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  preface,  Dr.  Lieber's  Instructions  are 
referred  to  in  the  text  and  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  book. 

'  Of  the  importance  and  influence  of  Lieber's  Instructions,  Professor  Nys 
has  the  folloiring  to  say: 

"Or,  ctA  InstruaionM  ont  ^t^  oopi^es  par  un  grand  nombre  d'Etata,  leurs 
dispositions  prineip&les  figurent  dans  Ic  Projet  d'une  didaraiiim  intema- 
tumaU  ooncemarU  Ut  toia  et  eoutujms  de  la  guerre,  qui  a  H6  adopts  dans  la 
Conf^raDos  de  Bnixelles  de  juiltet-ao(lt  1874,  dans  le  hfanuel  det  loi»  d* 
la  guent  9%a-  Urrt  r^dig^  par  I'Institut  de  droit  international  en  1880,  enfin 
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1880  the  Institute  of  International  Law  at  its  seasioc  m 
Oxford  prepared  a  very  careful  and  a  very  conscientiow 
oodification  of  land  warfare  based  upon  Dr.  Lieber's  code, 
as  well  as  upon  the  labors  of  the  Conference  at  Bruaseli. 
The  Oxford  Manual,  which  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
most  excellent  codification  of  the  law  of  warfare,  was  the  work 
of  a  private  body.  When  published  it  won  instant  approval 
although  it  was  not  adopted  by  the  governments.  Therefore,  is 
1899  when  the  First  Hague  Conference  met  there  were  three  proj- 
ects before  it,  for  its  consideration  and  guidance :  the  first  beiDg 
the  codification  of  Dr.  Lieber  recognized  and  enforced  in  a  great 
civil  war,  and  I  might  likewise  say,  used  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  by  France  and  Germany  in  the  War  of  1870;  the  Brussels 

daoB  le  Reglemeni  oemcemant  let  loia  et  coulumca  de  la  guerre  9W  tertt 
adopts  k  la  Haye  en  1899.  Dana  le  processus  d'acceptation  ct  d'adapU- 
tion,  I'EuTope  ne  s'est  pas  pr£ocup6e  du  fait  qu'il  s'agissait,  en  definitive, 
de  ri^le  d^cr^t^es  pour  une  guerre  qui  ^tait  eoviaag^^e  d&ns  un  grand  nom- 
bre  de  ses  directions  comme  une  ^exxfi  civile;  etle  a  surtout  coond^. 
TtEUvre  am^ricoiae  comme  une  oeuvreempreinlede  seotimentsd'humaail^ 
faisant  la  part  de  la  cruaut^  ausai  refltreinte  que  poasible;  elle  a'eBtralli^e 
ft  dea  concepting  gdn^reuses;  elle  a  m£me  ajout^  ftce  queles  diapoaitinni 
avaient  d'huroain 

"M.  Fr6d6nc  d«  Martena,  dont  la  part  de  collaboration  dans  I'auvre  de 
la  conference  de  Bnixelles  de  1874,  et  dans  celle  de  la  conference  de  la 
Haye  de  1899  [et  de  1907]  a  6t6  si  consid^fable.  faisait.  en  lii74,  le  plut 
grand  6loge  du  r^glement  am^ricain.  'Ainid,  ^rivoit-il,  e'est  aux  £taU 
Cnis  de  I'Aindrique  du  Nord  et  au  president  Lincoln,  qu'appartienl  HioD- 
neur  d'avoir  pris  ['initiative  de  d^finir  avcc  pr^ciaion  lea  usages  et  lea  lois 
de  la  guerre.  Cette  premiere  tentative  officidlc  de  codifier  les  usagOB  de  la 
guerre  et  de  r^umer  donjs  un  code  les  regies  obligatoiros  pour  le»  troupet, 
a  notablcmcnt  contribn^  h  prater  un  earact^re  d'humanit^  k  la  ooaduite 
des  £^tuts  du  Nord  daas  le  coura  de  cotte  guerre.  Malbeureusernent,  mal- 
gr^  I'utilit^  pratique  incalculable  den  difipoaitionji  priRe^  par  Linootn.  *oo 
example  n'  a  pas  Otd  suivi,  jusqu'  ft  present,  par  aucun  dea  gouvemttDenU 
europ^ena.'  L'impulsion  ^tant  donn^e;  on  sait  le  reste." — Revue  da  droit 
intemationaie  et  de  l6gialation  oomparfe  (1902),  2d  series,  Vol.  IV,  pp. 
685-^686. 

For  the  list  of  countricis  which  have  followed  Lieber's  instructiotu. 
for  another  foreign  tliough  less  favorable  appreciation  of  Lieb«7.  M 
feasor  Thomas  Erakine  Holland's  admirable  little  book  on  Tlio  Laws  o(  Vfv 
on  Land  (1908).  pp.  71-7:i.— "The Code,"  Bays  Professor  Holland,  "is  Ml 
well  arranged,  and  its  niles  are  in  some  respects  more  severe  than  tfai 
which  would  be  enforced  in  a  war  between  two  indepisndent  states-" 
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Convention  of  1874,  which  was  not  ratified;  and  the  private 
[codification  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law.    The  con- 

lercnce  acknowledged  this  heavy  debt  in  the  preamble  to  the 
[conventions,  the  exact  text  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Inspired  by  these  views  which  are  enjoined  at  the  present 
jday,  as  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the  Brus- 
»»els  Conference  in  1874,  by  a  wise  and  generous  foresight; 

[The  contracting  powers]  Have,  in  this  spirit,  adopted  a  great 
number  of  provisions,  the  object  of  which  is  to  define  and  govern 
the  usages  of  war  on  land. 

In  1907  the  preamble  is  preserved  with  the  necessary  modifi- 
cations : 


Seeing  that,  while  seeking  means  to  preserve  peace  and  pre- 
vent armed  conflicts  between  nations,  it  is  likewise  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  the  case  where  the  appeal  to  arms  has  been 
brought  about  by  events  which  their  care  was  unable  to  avert; 

Animated  by  the  desire  to  serve,  even  in  this  extreme  case, 
the  interests  of  humanity  and  the  ever  progressive  needs  of 
civilisation; 

Thinking  it  important,  with  this  object,  to  revise  the  general 
laws  and  customs  of  war,  either  with  a  view  to  defining  them 
with  greater  precision  or  to  confining  them  within  such  limits 
as  would  mitigate  their  severity  as  far  as  possible; 

[The  contracting  parties]  Have  deemed  it  necessary  to  complete 
and  explain  in  certain  particulars  the  work  of  the  First  Peace 
Conference,  which,  following  the  Brussels  Conference  of  1874, 
and  inspired  by  the  ideas  dictated  by  a  wise  and  generous  fore- 
thought, adopted  provisions  intended  to  define  and  govern  the 
usages  of  war  on  land. 

According  to  the  views  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  these 
provisions,  the  wording  of  which  has  been  inspired  by  the  desire 
to  diminish  the  evils  of  war.  as  far  as  military  requirements 
permit,  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  general  rule  of  conduct  for  the 
belligerents  in  their  mutual  relations  and  in  their  relations  with 
^■the  inhabitants. 

^M  It  has  not,  however,  been  found  possible  at  present  to  concert 
^Breguiations  covering  all  the  circumstances  which  arise  in  prac- 
■tice; 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  High  Contracting  Parties  clearly  do 
not  intend  that  unforeseen  cases  should,  in  the  absence  of  a  writ- 
m  undertaking,  be  left  to  the  arbitrary  judgment  of  military 
[commanders. 
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because  while  belligerents  are  exposed  to  certain  dangers, 
they  are  nex^erthcless  afforded  protection  in  proper  cases. 
Chases  not  included  within  this  category  arc  in  the  first  place 
not  ordinarily  amenable  to  the  military  code,  and  in  the 
second  place  are  not  treated  with  the  same  leniency  as  bellig- 
erents in  certain  cases.  There  is  here  a  conflict  between  the 
larger  and  smaller  States.  The  standing  army,  no  matter 
what  the  large  nation  may  say,  is  meant  for  a  warlike  purpose. 
It  may  be  said  that  it  is  for  peace  very  much  in  the  same  way 
that  a  watchdog  is  maintained  to  preserve  the  safety  of  the 
household;  but  it  is  well  knowTi  that  in  case  the  safety  is 
endangered  the  watchdog  is  intended  to  come  into  play. 
Therefore,  the  large  standing  army  msuntained  in  peace  only 
realizes  the  purpose  of  its  existence  in  active  hostilities.  If 
there  is  a  peace  by  virtue  of  it,  it  is  an  armed  peace,  not  a 
natural  peace  whicii  wotild  result  in  the  absence  of  the  stand- 
ing army.  A  large  country  with  a  large  standing  array  wishes 
to  make  warfare  a  state  affair,  and  to  limit  it  to  the  aimed 
forces  which  are  well  known.  It  wishes  to  restrict  likewise  the 
small  State  to  the  use  of  regularly  organized,  known  forces. 
A  reason  given  is,  that  if  warfare  be  conducted  by  large  recog- 
nised forces  the  noncombatants  are  not  exposed  to  danger. 
The  real  reason  is  that  a  powerful  invader  docs  not  wish  to  be 
troubled  with  the  unorganized  forces  that  may  rise  the  instant 
a  country  is  invaded.  The  struggle  between  the  two  views 
was  and  is  extreme.  The  large  country  with  its  huge  standing 
army  would  limit  warfare  to  this  army,  and  would  treat  as  a 
mere  rabble  the  inhabitants  of  an  unoccupied  country  that 
rise  against  an  armed  force.  On  the  contrary,  the  small  State 
insists  that  its  inhabitants  have  not  merely  the  right  but  the 
duty,  to  rise  and  oppose  the  invader,  and  that  being  engaged 
in  warlike  purposes,  they  should  not  be  shot  or  hanged,  hut 
treated  with  that  consideration  ordinarily  extended  to  belliger- 
ents according  to  laws  of  war.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  small  State  will  renounce  a  right  to  rise  en  masse  in  the 
presence  of  the  invader,  in  defense  of  its  rights  and  of  inde- 
pendence; but  it  is  reasonable  to  insist  that  the  subjects  or 
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citizens  risiBg  en  masse  should  be  organized  as  troops  under 
responsible  commanders.  That,  the  small  countries  are 
willing  to  concede,  but  they  say  that  the  invasion  may  be 
so  sudden,  that  they  have  no  time  to  organize,  and  that  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  provide  unifonns.  The  result  is  the 
following  compromise: 

The  laws,  the  rights,  and  the  duties  of  war  apply  not  only  to 
the  army  but  also  to  militia  and  volunteer  organizations  com- 
bining the  following  conditions: 

1.  Having  at  their  head  a  person  who  is  responrable  for  his 
subordinates. 

2.  Having  a  permanent  distinctive  sign  recognizable  at  a 
distance. 

3.  Openly  bearing  arms. 

4.  Conforming  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  in  their  opera- 
tions. 

In  countries  where  the  militia  or  volunteer  organizations  con- 
stitute or  form  part  of  the  army,  they  are  comprised  under  the 
denomination  of  "army." 

The  resulting  compromise  (Article  1  of  the  Regulations)  is 
thus  in  favor  of  the  small  powers,  which  refused  to  accept  the 
convention  in  any  form  unless  their  rights  were  safeguarded 
and  defined.  Large  nations  cannot  insist  that  the  inhalnt- 
ants  rising  on  the  approach  of  the  invader  be  designated  as 
for  target  practice.  It  would  seem  to  be  suflBcient  that  they 
conduct  themselves  in  the  field  according  to  the  laws  of  war. 

In  the  next  article  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  to  rise  is 
granted  in  the  following  explicit  language : 

The  inhabitants  of  an  unoccupied  territory  who,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  spontaneously  take  up  arms  in  order  to 
repeal  the  invading  troops,  without  having  had  time  to  organise 
in  accordance  with  Article  1,  shall  be  considered  as  a  belligerent 
if  they  bear  arms  openly  and  respect  the  laws  and  customs  of 
warfare. 

The  question  is  one  of  great  difficulty  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  opposing  views  of  the  larger  and  of  the  smaller  States 
are  sound  and  convincing  in  themselves,  if  only  one  side  of  the 
problem  be  considered.    For  example,  if  war  is  carried  on  by 
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^kanised  armies  under  the  control  of  responsible  comraandere, 
^bd  if  noncombatants  are  not  to  be  titrated  as  enemies  in 
^pe  field,  it  follows  that  the  invader  has  a  right  to  see  at  s 
Hance  who  are  and  who  are  not  combatants,  because  a  com- 
blander  cannot  be  expected  to  suspend  operations  in  order  to 
inspect  the  population  in  whose  midst  he  finds  himself  and  his 
army.  It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  country  invaded 
cannot  be  deprived  of  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  resist  the  inva- 
sion and  check  its  advance  merely  because  these  means  may 
be  disagreeable  and  dangerous  to  the  invader.  He  has  a 
right,  however,  to  know  who  is  his  enemy,  and  if  the  use  of 
force  is  10  be  restricted  as  far  as  possible  to  the  actual  corabat- 
ant  the  invader  must  be  able  to  distinguish  the  soldier  from 
^■e  peaceable  citizen;  otherwise,  there  is  danger  that  the  in- 
vader will,  in  the  interest  of  his  own  safety,  treat  the  invaded 
population  as  hostile.  To  prevent  a  relapse  to  barbarism,  the 
invaded  country  should  use  all  the  means  at  its  disposal  to 
dfiflignate  that  portion  of  its  people  incorporated  with  its 
regular  armed  forces,  and  if  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  do 
not  permit  the  organization  of  the  masses  into  a  cohesive  and 
armed  force,  the  least  that  can  be  done,  and  the  most  that  the 
invader  can  be  asked  to  tolerate  is  that  the  improvised  soldiers 
bear  arms  openly  and  respect  the  laws  and  customs  of  war- 
liare.  Otherwise,  the  noncombatant  is  an  enemy  in  dLsguise 
and  the  peaceful  citizen  by  daylight  is  the  secret  and  deadly 
enemy  by  night.  Warfare,  which  is  becoming  a  relation  of 
State  to  State  and  restricted  to  its  armed  forces,  would 
beoome  again  a  brutal  contest  between  man  and  man,  and 
soldier  and  bandit  would  be  convertible  terms.' 

In  the  next  article  of  this  introductory  chapter  a  twofold 
division  is  made  into  combatants  and  noneombatants.     In 

*  For  the  animated  disouMioDB  in  the  Flret  Confereooe  on  this  delic»t« 
mod  difficult  subject,  see  La  Conf6reace  laternatiooale  de  la  Paiz.  1899, 
Sceood  Conunission,  Second  Sub-CommiasioQ,  pp.  90-92;  119-126.  A  r^ 
mBa6  of  the  discussion  is  ^ven  in  M.  Holin'a  Report  to  the  Conference, 
Plenary  session  of  the  Conference,  pp.  36-37. 

On  the  whole  subject,  see  Hall's  International  Law  (5tfa  ed.)*  pp>  515-520. 
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case  of  capture  by  the  enemy  both  have  a  right  to  be  tmted 
as  prisoners  of  war.    This  leads  insensibly  to  the  pro^ov 
of  Chapter  II,  relating  to  prisoners  of  war.     It  may  be  Raid 
generally  that  the  Convention  of  1899  and  the  revis>ed  Convw- 
tion  of  1907  took  great  pains  with  prisoners  of  war.'    For 
example,  prisoners  are  in  the  power  of  the  ha^'tile  government 
but  not  in  the  power  of  the  individuals  who  capture  them,  ami 
are  thus  assured  of  careful  treatment.    All   their  personal 
belongings  except  arms,  horses,  and  military  papers  remain 
their  property.     It  is  provided  in  a  series  of  articles  thafe 
prisoners  of  war  may  be  interned  in  a  town  and  bound  not  t( 
go  beyond  fixed  limits;  that  the  captor  may  utilize  the  labor  o 
prisoners  according  to  their  rank,  provided  that  the  task  sh&i 
not  be  excessive;  that  the  wages  earned  shall  be  utilised  to 
mitigate  their  situation,  and  the  surplus  credited  to  them  apod 
their  discharge,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  maintenance 

These  provisions  are  highly  humanitarian.  It  is  the  menai 
truism  to  say  that  work  is  much  better  for  soldiers  than 
ness.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  exclude  from  their 
operation  any  work  that  may  distinctly  relate  to  the  p 
of  hostilities;  for  prisoners  cannot  honorably  be  required  to 
serve  directly  or  indirectly  against  their  country,  and  in  th^ 
next  place,  if  they  work,  as  the  State  has  the  right  to  compd 
them  to,  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  be  paid  for  their  labor, 
that  their  wages  shall  go  to  the  improvement  of  their  position 
and  that  the  balance  paid  them  upon  their  release.  The  regu- 
lations further  declare  that  the  government  into  whose  hands 
prisoners  of  war  have  fallen  is  charged  with  their  maintenance 
and  that,  in  the  absence  of  agreement,  prisoners  and  soldiers  ol 
the  army  of  the  captor  shall  be  treated  upon  an  equal  footing 
Either  it  is  necessary  to  watch  the  prisoner  or  to  fa*e  him  an 
parole,  that  is,  on  his  word  of  honor  that  he  will  not  serve  during 
the  war  or  until  exchanged,  and  for  this  purpose  there  an 
appropriate  directions  in  the  convention.    E^scaped  pnMiR'n 


■  Convention  of  ISOd,  Articles  4-20;  Revised  ConveoUoo  of  1007, 
4-20. 
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are  retaken  before  rejoining  their  army  may  be  disciplined, 
prisoners  who  succeed  in  evscaping  and  afterward  fall  into 
hands  of  the  original  captors  shaM  not  be  punished  there- 
Success  is  in  this  case  a  justification^  as  often  happens. 
Without  further  insisting  upon  these  interesting  and  proper 
ivisions,  Article  13  is  reached,  which  deals  with  a  class  of 
ms  associated  with  the  army,  although  they  do  not  take 
in  active  hostilities. 


Persons  who  follow  an  army  without  being  directly  connected 
•with,  such  as  newspaper  correspondents  and  reporters, 
and  furnishers  of  supplies,  who  fall  into  the  hands  of 
enemy  and  whom  the  latter  deems  it  necessary  to  hold  shall 
entitled  to  treatment  as  prisoners  of  war,  provided  they  pos- 
acertificate  of  identity  from  the  military  authority  of  the 
\y  which  they  were  accompanying.' 

Articles  14,  15,  and  IG  cannot  br  too  highly  commended, 
faey  appeared  in  a  less  perfect  form  in  the  convention  of 
and  they  are  in  their  present  form  eminently  humani- 
For  example,  ' 


An  inquiry  office  for  prisoners  of  war  is  instituted  on  the 

commencement  of  hostilities  in  each  of  the  belligerent  States, 

\6,  when  necessary,  in  neutral  countries  which  have  received 

Lligerents  in  their  territory.     It  is  the  function  of  this  office 

reply  to  all  inquiries  about  the  prisoners.     It  receives  from 

various  services  concerned  full  information  respecting  in- 


'  By  the  law  and  practice  of  ctviiixed  nations,  enemies'  subjects  taken 
annj  may  be  made  prisoners  of  war;  but  every  person  found  in  the  train 
an  anny  is  not  to  be  considered  as  therefore  a  belligerent  or  &q  enemy, 
all  wan,  and  in  all  countries,  multitudes  of  persons  follow  the  march 
armies,  for  the  purpose  of  traffic  or  from  motives  of  curiosity,  or  the  influ- 
of  other  causes,  who  neither  expect  to  be,  nor  reasonably  can  be,  con- 
belligerents 

FTh«re  would  be  no  meaning  in  that  well-settled  principle  of  the  law 

nations  which  exempts  men  of  letters  and  other  classes  of  noncombat- 

from  the  liability  of  being  made  prisoners  of  war,  if  it  were  an  answer 

every  claim  for  such  exemption  to  say  that  the  person  making  it  was 

ted  with  a  military  force,  or  journeying  under  its  protection.— Daniel 

ter.  Secretary  of  Stale.     Moore's  Int.  Law  Digest.  Vol.  VII,  pp.  217- 
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ternments  and  transfers,  releases  on  parole,  exohangea,  escapes^ 
admissions  into  hospitals,  deaths,  as  well  as  other  information 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  make  out  and  keep  up  to  date  an  indi- 
vidual return  for  each  prisoner  of  war.  The  office  must  slate 
in  this  return  the  regimental  number,  name  and  surname,  a^, 
place  of  origin,  rank,  unit,  wounds,  date  and  place  of  capture, 
mternment,  wounding,  and  death,  as  well  as  any  observations 
of  a  special  character.  The  individual  return  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Government  of  the  other  belligerent  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace. 

It  is  likewise  the  function  of  the  inquiry  office  to  receive  and 
collect  all  objects  of  personal  use,  valuables,  letters,  etc.,  found 
on  the  6eld  of  battle  or  left  by  prisoners  who  have  been  released 
on  parole,  or  exchanged,  or  who  have  escaped,  or  died  in 
pitab  or  ambulances,  and  to  forward  them  to  those  oon< 
(Article  14.) 


Article  15  deals  with  the  relief  societies  for  prisoners 


in  2uk 
eeni^H 

ofwP 


Relief  societies  for  prisoners  of  war,  which  are  properly  con- 
stituted in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  their  country  and  with 
the  object  of  serving  as  the  channel  for  charitable  effort  shall 
receive  from  the  belligerents,  for  themselves  and  their  duly 
accredited  agents  every  facility  for  the  efficient  performance 
of  their  humane  task  within  the  bounds  imposed  by  military 
necessities  and  administrative  regulations.  Agents  of  thesft 
societies  may  be  admitted  to  the  places  of  internment  forltaH 
purpose  of  distributing  relief,  as  also  to  the  halting  place^^l 
repatriated  prisoners,  if  furnished  with  a  personal  permit  by 
the  military  authorities,  and  on  giving  an  undertaking  in  writ- 
ing to  comply  with  all  measures  of  order  and  police  which  the 
latter  may  issue.    (Article  15.) 

Article  16  provides  that: 

Inquiry  offices  enjoy  the  privilege  of  free  postage.  Letten, 
money  orders,  and  valuables,  as  well  as  parcels  by  post,  intended 
for  prisoners  of  war,  or  dispatched  by  them,  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  postal  duties  in  the  countries  of  origin  and  destination. 
as  well  as  in  the  countries  they  pass  through. 

Presents  and  relief  in  kind  for  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  ad- 
nutted  free  of  all  import  or  other  duties,  as  well  as  of  payments 
for  carnage  by  the  State  railways.     (Article  16.) 

Article  20  reads  as  follows: 


After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  repatriation  of 
of  war  shall  be  carried  out  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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needs  no  argument  to  show  that  these  provisions  are 

►roughly  humanitarian,  and  if  they  do  not,  as  they  cannot, 

lOve  hardship  from  the  battlefield,  they  at  least  try  to 

Icviate  the  condition  of  prisoners  and  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Article  17  dealing  with  officers,  provides  that  when  prisoners, 

shall  receive  the  same  rate  of  pay  to  which  officers  of  the 

grade  are  entitled  in  the  country  of  their  detention,  and 

lat  the  amount  so  advanced  be  repaid  by  their  government. 

is  a  wise  provision  because  it  frequently  happens  that 

jrs  are  dependent  Uf)on  their  pay.     If  they  do  not  receive 

they  are  helpless,  for  it  is  impossible  to  send  according 

ordinary  rules,  messages  or  matters  across  the  enemy  line.' 

lerefore,  the  article  provides  that  they  shall  receive  the 

they  were  accustomed  to,  but  that  it  shall  be  at  the  end 

the  war  reimbursed  to  the  captor.' 

Chapter  III  deals  with  the  sick  and  wounded,  providing  that 
obligations  of  belligerents  are  covered  by  the  Geneva 
invention.  (Article  21.)  Section  II  deals  with  active  hostil- 
ities, Chapter  I  of  this  section  treats  of  the  means  of  injuring 
the  enemy  of  sieges  and  bombardments. 

Article  22  seems  cruel.    It  is  cruel,  still  it  is  an  advance. 

The  right  of  belligerents  to  adopt  means  of  injuring  the 
enemy  is  not  unlimited.     (Article  22.) 

P  Article  23  provides  cert£un  prohibitions  among  which  are  the 
following: 

In  additioa  to  the  prohibitions  provided  by  special  conven- 
tions, it  is  especially  forbidden — 

a.  To  employ  poison  or  poisoned  weapons; 

b.  To  Idli  or  wound  treacherously,  mdividuals  belonging 
io  the  hostile  nation  or  army ; 


*  For  th«  le&minK  on  the  subject,  see  cue  of  Kershftw  v.  Kthey  (1868), 
100  Mjus.  Rep.,  561. 

*  Artidtti  14-20  were  proposed  in  1899  by  the  distinguiflhed  Belgian 
I,  M.  Beemaert,  and  adopted  unanimously  almost  without  objec- 

See  LftCoDfirence  Intematiooale  de  la  Paix,  1899,  part  III,  Second 
lion,  Second  Sub-Commission,  pp.  74-76. 
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c  To  kill  or  wound  an  enemy,  ^o,  having  laid  down  lu9 
arms  or  having  no  longer  means  of  defense,  has  surrendered  at 

discretion; 

d.  To  declare  that  no  quarter  will  be  given; 

e.  To  employ  arms,  projectiles,  or  matezial  calculated  to 
cause  unnecessary  suffering; 

/.    To  make  improper  use  of  a  flag  of  truce,  of  the  national 
fli^Kf  or  of  the  mihtary  insignia  and  uniform  of  the  enemy,  as      ^ 
wcfi  as  the  distinctive  badges  of  the  Geneva  Convention; 

g.  To  destroy  or  seize  the  enemy's  property,  unless  such  ^^ 
destruction  or  seizure  be  imperatively  demanded  by  the  neoes-  — 
sities  of  war; 

h.  To  declare  abolished,  suspended  or  inadmissible  in  a  .^sa 
court  of  law  the  rights  and  actions  of  the  nationals  of  the  hostile  -  ■ 
party. 

A  belligerent  is  likewise  forbidden  to  compel  t^e  nationalsa_^Bj 
of  ihe  hostile  party  to  take  part  in  the  operations  of  war  directedj^^zd 
against  their  own  country,  even  if  they  were  in  the  beUigerast's^acs 
service  before  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

Paragraph  A  is  an  addition  to  the  Conference  of  1899kl.^ 
but  will  probably  commend  itself.' 

War  is  to  be  limited  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  respec 

tive  states.    Some  of  the  humanitarian  provisions  follow    . 

Article  25 

The  attack  or  bombardment,  by  whatever  means,  of  towns, 
villages,  dwellings,  or  buildings  which  are  undefended  is  pro- 
hibited. 

Abticle  26 

The  officer  in  command  of  an  attacking  force  must,  before 
commencing  a  bombardment,  except  in  cases  of  assault,  do  all 
in  his  power  to  warn  the  authorities. 

Article  27 

In  sieges  and  bombardments  all  necessary  steps  must  be  taken 
to  spare,  as  far  as  possible,  buildings  dedicated  to  religion,  art, 
science,  or  charitable  purposes,  historic  monuments,  hospitals, 
and  places  where  the  sick  and  wounded  are  collected,  provided 
they  are  not  being  used  at  the  time  for  military  purposes. 

*But  see  on  this  point  Pioressor  Holland's  Law'iof  War  on  Land  (1908), 
Sec.  77,  note,  p.  44. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  besieged  to  indicate  the  presence  of  such 
»uildiags  or  places  by  distinctive  and  visible  signs,  which  shall 
noticed  to  the  enemy  beforehand. 

Article  28 

The  pillage  of  a  town  or  place,  even  when  taken  by  assault, 
prohibited. 

These  fciir  articles  are  designed  to  restrict,  as  far  as  possible, 
hardship  of  war  to  actual  combatants  and  to  the  public 
iroperty  of  the  belligerents.  The  purpose  of  war  is  no 
longer  to  produce  submission  by  the  wanton  destruction  of  non- 
combatants  and  private  property ;  but  to  crush  resistance  of 
the  enemy  in  arms^and  to  subject  national  property  to  destruc- 
B  tion  or  to  enemy  use  in  order  to  exhaust  the  means  of  resist- 
Huice,  whether  it  be  animate  or  inanimate.  The  slightest 
■knowledge  of  the  history  and  practice  of  warfare  shows  the 
■advance  registered  by  these  articles,  which,  however,  are  a 
mere  codification  of  existing  practice  rather  than  an  inno- 
^'ation.* 

f  Spies  are  treated  of  in  Chapter  II,  and  the  term  "spy"  is 
defined  and  limited  to  the  person  who  enters  the  zone  of  opera- 
tions of  a  belligerent  stealthily  in  disguise. 

Information  concerning  the  movements  of  the  enemy  is 
indispensable  to  success,  but  the  spy  has  always  been  harshly 
treated.  The  calling  is  treated  as  dishonorable,  however 
honorable  the  individual  spy  may  be,  and  death  is  the  pun- 
■ishment  inflicted.  But  however  dishonorable  the  calling,  and 
however  severe  the  punishment,  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
are  not  likely  to  regard  Major  Andr6  as  unworthy  of  respect, 
and  our  own  countrymen  revere  the  memory  of  Nathan  Hale. 
A  monument  to  the  one  is  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  beauti- 
ful statue  of  the  other  greets  the  foreigner  upon  his  arrival  in 
_  New  York. 


'For  model  instruction  to   on  invading  army, see  Uobert  K. Iiee's  Gen- 
■ril  order  No.  72,  dated  Cbftmberaburg,  Pa..  Juno  27.  1S63. 
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It  is  at  times  difficult  to  decide  who  is  and  who  is  not  a  spy. 
The  first  paragraph  of  Article  29  defines  the  spy  as  foflows: 

A  person  can  only  be  considered  a  spy  when,  acting  clan- 
destinely or  on  false  pretences,  he  obtains  or  endeavors  to  ob- 
tain information  in  the  zone  of  operations  of  a  belligerent,  with 
the  intention  of  communicating  it  to  the  hostile  party. 

The  second  paragraph  is  perhaps  more  successful  in  exclud- 
ing certain  persons  from  the  category  of  spies,  and  the  treat- 
ment to  be  accorded  to  them: 

Thus  soldiers,  not  wearing  a  disguise  who  have  penetrated 
into  the  zone  of  operations  of  the  hostile  army,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  information,  are  not  considered  spies.  Similarly, 
the  following  are  not  considered  spies:  Soldiers  and  civilians 
carrying  out  their  mission  openly,  intrusted^  with  the  delivery 
of  dispatches  intended  either  for  their  own  army  or  for  the 
enemy's  army.  To  this  class  belong  likewise  persons  sent  in_ 
balloons  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  dispatches  and,  generally, 
of  maintaining  communications  between  the  difiFerent  parts  of 
an  army  or  a  territory. 

Chapter  III  declares  flags  of  truce  to  be  inviolable.  (Article 
32.)  Chapter  IV  codifies  existing  practice  by  stating  that 
capitulations  are  to  be  strictly  enforceable,  and  shall  not  be 
violated .  (Article  35) .  CJhapter  V  deals  with  armistices,  stating 
how  they  may  be  concluded,  and  to  what  extent  they  suspend 
military  operations  by  mutual  agreement.     (Articles  3&-41.) 

Then  comes  a  section  very  important  indeed,  dealing  with 
military  authority  in  the  territory  of  the  enemy.  It  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

The  enemy  taking  possession,  disposseses  the  legitimate 
sovereign  for  a  temporary  purpose.  Therefore,  he  should  be 
limited  to  the  temporary  use  of  the  public  buildings,  and  to  the 
use  of  the  public  land.  His  regulations  should  not  extend 
beyond  the  time  of  his  occupation,  because  the  right  to  legislate, 
depending  upon  occupation,  should  not  extend  beyond  it. 
In  the  same  way,  if  his  right  to  legislate  depends  upon  his 
occupation,  it  should  not  apply  to  matters  beyond  military 
control.    In  a  word,  he  should  act  as  a  iisxifructuary  not  as  an 
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owner  of  the  ultimate  interest.  He  should  preserve  the  sanc- 
tity of  private  property.  If  necessary  for  military  purposes  it 
may  be  destroyed.  He  should  not  support  his  administration 
at  the  expense  of  the  individual  but  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
and  if  it  is  necessary  to  exact  sums  of  money  (contributions)  or 
to  take  possession  of  articles  in  kind  (requisitions),  they  should 
be  taken  from  individual  owners,  and  receipts  given  so  that 
the  home  government  may  pay  for  them  at  the  end  of  the  war 

Article  55 

The  occup3ring  State  shall  be  regarded  only  as  administrator 
and  usufructuary  of  public  buildings,  real  estate,  forests,  and 
agricultural  estates  belonging  to  the  hostile  State,  and  situated 
in  the  occupied  country.  It  must  safeguard  the  capital  of  these 
properties,  and  administer  them  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  usufruct. 

Article  56 

The  properties  of  municipalities,  that  of  institutions  dedicated 
to  rehgion,  charity  and  education,  the  arts  and  sciences,  even 
when  State  property,  shall  be  treated  as  private  property. 

All  seizure  of,  destruction  or  willful  damage  done  to  institu- 
tions of  this  character,  historic  monuments,  works  of  art  and 
science,  is  forbidden,  and  should  be  made  the  subject  of  legal 
proceedings. 

To  summarize  the  convention  and  the  regulations  in  a  few 
sentences.  War  is  a  relation  between  State  and  State,  It 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  limited  to  actual,  armed  belliger- 
ents, who  should  carry  arms  openly  and  be  recognizable  at  a 
diatance,  by  uniform  or  other  sign.  All  needless  suffering 
should  be  avoided,  the  use  of  poisoned  weapons  prohibited, 
as  well  as  the  use  of  instruments  causing  serious  injury,  that 
is,  greater  injury  than  that  necessary  for  the  immediate  pur- 
pose, namely,  to  stop  the  enemy.  Prisoners  should  be 
humanely  treated.  Noncombatants  should  be  uninjured  in 
life  and  property.  The  right  of  the  belligerent  to  occupy 
territory  should  be  measured  by  his  occupation,  and  should  not 
extend  in  time  or  space  beyond  the  actual  held  of  operations. 
Nothing  should  be  done  by  the  invader  to  affect  ultimate  owner- 
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sfaip  of  the  boiMmg*  or  propotr  occupied.  Private  property 
neceaeazy  for  mOiUTT  operationp  maT  be  takm:  h  may  be 
destroyeti  If  osed  for  mOhazy  pmpoees  h  siKMild  be  ptid 
for:  if  in  Idxsd  or  in  moDev.  a  receipt  ^raold  be  ^ren  to  its 
owner,  so  that  the  home  countiyiDarat  the  coochsian  of  peaee 
compeieate  its  subject  or  citiaen  for  the  Iobe. 

\o  matter  how  cazefuDy  drawn  a  convention  maj  be  and 
how  clear  and  exf^idt  its  regolations,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
either  the  letter  or  the  spint  wiQ  be  violated.  To  be  senriee- 
aUe  in  the  campaign,  the  paragraf^  must  be  few  in  number, 
and  comprised  within  the  smallest  compaas.  Mudi  must, 
therefore,  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  ccMnmander,  and 
in  the  heat  of  action  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  int^pre- 
tation  of  the  soldier  in  the  field  wiQ  always  be  in  aecord  with 
that  {^aced  upon  it  by  the  scholar  or  student  in  his  study  and 
retirement.  It  is  the  intenticm  of  the  Conference  tiiat  the 
provifflons  of  the  ctmvention  be  supplied  to  the  anned  forces 
of  the  contracting  parties  for  thdr  instruction  and  guidance, 
and  in  order  that  the  r^ulations  as  a  wiiole  shaU  be  mastered, 
and  that  violations  may  be  as  infrequent  as  possiUe,  the  con- 
vention specifically  provides  in  Article  3  that  the  bdlig- 
erent  violating  the  regulations  shaD  be  liable  in  damages. 

The  convention  in  its  ori^nal  and  revised  form  recom- 
mended the  regulations,  and  by  signing  the  convention  and 
commimicating  the  regulations  to  every  army,  the  good  iaiih. 
of  the  contracting  party  is  engaged  and  a  moral  obligation 
created  to  observe  them.  The  Convention  of  1907,  marks  a. 
great  and  salutary  advance :  for  the  moral  obligation  of  1899 
a  legal  obligation  is  created  with  a  penalty  for  its  nonobser- 
vance  or  violation .» 


'  For  the  discussions  of  1899,  concerning  the  laws  and  Cuatoma  of  land 
Warfare,  see  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1899,  part  IQ,  pp.  69-128. 

For  the  reviaion  of  1907,  see  La  Deuxidme  Conference  Internationale  d» 
la  Paix,  1907,  vol.  IH.  pp.  101-149;  8-1& 
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4.  (Convention  Respecting  the  Rights  and  Ddties  of 
Neutral  Powers  and  Persons  in  Case  of  War  on 
Land 

This  convention  deals  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral 
powers  and  persons  in  case  of  land  warfare,  and  is  but  the 
fragment  of  a  more  extended  and  ambitious  draft  in  the 
nature  of  a  codification  of  neutral  rights  and  duties.  The 
purpoee  and  the  limitations  of  the  convention  ^  as  indicated  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  preamble,  are  to  lay  down  more 
clearly  the  right  and  duties  of  neutral  powers  in  case  of  war  on 
land,  and  regulate  the  position  of  belligerents  who  have  taken 
refuge  in  neutral  territory.  The  second  paragraph  of  the 
preamble  states  that  the  Conference  is  desirous  of  defining  the 
meaning  of  the  term  neutral,  pending  the  possibility  of  settling 
in  its  entirety  the  position  of  neutral  individuals  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  belligerents.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  sub- 
ject itself  is  beset  with  difiiculties^  and  that  the  definition  of  neu- 
tral and  belligerent  rights  is  a  task  to  tax,  not  merely  a  confer- 
ence sitting  for  a  few  months,  but  the  home  government  aided 
by  expert  advice  and  the  experience  of  the  past.  The  real 
difficulty,  however,  the  rock  on  which  the  convention  split, 
lay  in  the  fact  that  two  principles  were  in  play,  each  striving 
for  mastery,  namely,  the  principle  of  nationality  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  enemy  domicile.  By  the  principle  of  nationality,  a 
neutral  residing  in  the  territory  of  a  belligerent  forms  no  part 
of  the  community,  although  he  may  have  estabUshed  himself 
in  business,  and  may  derive  wealth  and  social  station  from 
residence  in  such  a  community.  He  is  an  alien,  a  stranger  to 
the  supreme  struggle  in  which  the  life  and  death  of  the  State 
may  be  involved.  His  allegiance  is  to  his  home  government 
to  which  he  looks  for  protection  from  the  confusion,  turmoil 
and  hardship  of  war,  and  on  the  principle  nationality  the  home 
government  is  bound  to  protect  its  citizens  or  subjects  although 
in  partibu8  infiddium.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  much  is  to 
be  said  for  this  point  of  view,  because,  while  an  alien  resident 
contributes  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  he  desires  to  live 
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at  peace,  and  if  he  preserves  peace  he  does  not  sacnfict  \k 
neutrality.  A  strong  neutral  nation,  with  citizens  and  ^ 
jeets  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  finds  these  to  be  the  advince 
agents  of  commercial  and  industrial  supremacy  and  naturjHj 
desires  to  protect  them.  A  preferred  position  is  thus  cnated 
for  its  subjects  in  belligerent  parts,  and  in  the  interests  d 
neutrality  much  is  to  be  said  for  this  theory. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  enemy  domicile  is  not 
without  its  supporters.  An  alien  cannot  well  ask  that  be 
poeeess  greater  rights  in  the  chosen  country  of  his  resideoa 
than  enjoyed  by  the  native  bom.  He  receives  the  protectioo 
of  their  law  in  time  of  peace,  he  prospers  in  the  community 
and  acquires  influence.  In  time  of  peace  the  distinctioD 
between  the  native  bom  and  the  alien  is  regarded  as  unfriencBf 
discrimination.  The  moment  that  war  breaks  out  the  natiw 
bom  is  subject  to  military  duty,  his  aUegiance  to  his  gorew- 
ment  causes  him  to  saciifice  his  life,  and  his  property  is  expaafid 
to  seizure  and  destruction  if  not  to  unmeasured  confiscitkB. 
The  belligerent  feels  that  a  distinction  between  the  Bfttin 
bom  and  the  alien  operates  in  favor  of  the  foreigner,  and  hu 
time  of  commotion  and  danger  he  is  as  unwilling  to  create  t 
favored  class  as  he  is  to  withdraw  alien  residents  and  their 
property  from  the  service  of  the  country  of  their  adoption.  A 
belligerent  State,  therefore,  is  inclined  to  look  with  disfavorupon 
the  distinction  drawn  between  the  neutral  residing  upon  \U 
territory  and  to  subject  his  propeity  to  its  control.  It  object! 
to  the  creation  of  an  imperium  in  imperio.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered,  therefore,  that  the  Conference  found  difficulty  a 
the  situation,  and  was  unable  in  the  limited  time  at  its  dispocul 
to  reconcile  the  divergence  of  opinion.  The  trouble,  lay,  hew- 
ever,  with  the  subject,  not  with  the  Conference,  and  until  t 
compromise  between  the  principles  of  nationality  aod  eoeoj 
domicile  is  reached,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  comprehen&Te  Aod 
satisfactory  convention  concerning  the  rights  and  dutia  d 
neutrals  in  belligerent  territory  can  be  devised  and  fnuned. 
The  general  principles  of  neutrality,  however,  are  capafafeof 
ascertainment  and  codification,  and  the  Conference  wi 
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sful  in  defining,  elaborating  and  in  bringing  them  to  accep- 
ce.    The  difficulty  arose  when  the  jarring  principles  of 
btionality  and  enemy  domicile  thrust  themselves  upon  the 
inference. 

The  convention  as  finally  adopted  is  divided  into  Rve  chap- 
,  respectively  dealing  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral 
lowers  (Chapter  I) ;  belligerents  interned  and  wounded  tended 
neutral  territory  (Chapter  11);  neutral  persons  (Chapter  III) 
Iway  material  (Chapter  IV) ;  and  final  provisions  of  a  purely 
irmal  nature  (Chapter  V). 

The  point  of  view  of  the  first  chapter  is  that  neutrals  are 

longer  suffered  and  tolerated,  but  that  they  have  acquired  a 

nding  in  international  law  with  rights  of  their  own.    As 

is  the  normal  status  of  society,  belligerents  no  longer 

exclusive  rights;  they  are  subject  to  clearly  defined 

which  daily  increase.     This  point  of  view  was  forced 

n  the  Conference  by  Belgium, 

Several  of  the  duties  of  neutral  States  have  for  their  object 

K  forbid  the  toleration  on  their  territory  of  actions  which  the 
Uigerents  should  not  be  permitted  to  perform. 
It  is  proper,  therefore,  not  to  limit  oneself  to  the  statement 
hat  neutrals  are  held  to  prevent  such  acta.     It  is  essential 
declare  that  the  obligations  of  neutrals  in  regard  to  these 
tiers  arise  from  a  general  inhibition,  which,  logically,  concerns 
liefiy  and  in  first  instance  the  belligerents,  before  producing 
ities  for  the  neutrals.^ 

In  other  words,  the  point  of  approach  adopted  by  theConfor- 
kce  was  to  define  the  right  of  the  belligerent,  and  in  imposing 
limitation  upon  his  action  to  tax  him  with  the  performance 

a  duty.  The  first  article  is  declaratory  of  international  law, 
kmely,  "the  territory  of  neutral  powers  is  inviolable;"  but 

m  the  viewpoint  of  the  Conference  it  seemed  advisable  to 
reclaim  this  natural  and  absolute  right,  which,  when  estab- 
Bhed,  imposes  a  duty  on  the  neutral  to  maintain  the  neutral 
fcaractor  of  its  territory.    The  succeeding  articles,  2,  3  and  4, 

Report  of  Colonel  Boret,  La  Deuxi^me  Conference  Intematiooftle  de  U 
Flux,  1907,  Actaset  DocumenU,  Vol.  X,  137-138. 
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impose  a  duty  upon  belligerents  by  forbidding  them  to  make 
use  of  neutral  territory,  either  for  moving  troops  or  convoys 
of  munitions  of  war  or  sup[^es  across  neutral  territ<»T;or 
from  using  neutral  territory  as  a  baas  of  hostOe  action  by 
erecting  on  neutral  territory  wireless  tel^raphy  staticxisiK'other 
apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  communication  with  bdhgcnnt 
forces  on  land  or  sea;  or  to  use  any  installation  of  this  kind 
established  by  them  before  the  war  on  neutral  territory  for 
purely  military  purposes,  which  installation  has  not  been 
opened  for  public  messages;  or  to  recruit  troops,  or  to  estab- 
lish recnuting  agencies  upon  neutral  territory.  The  puipoee 
of  these  articles  is  well-ni^  self-evident.  Neutrality  is  a 
recognized  status  which  the  belligerent  is  forced  to  reco^K. 
It  is  true  that  the  neutral  should  not  permit  such  use  of  its 
territory,  and  Article  5  imposes  this  duty  upon  the  neutid. 
In  the  language  of  the  older  law,  a  duty  would  be  imposed  upon 
the  neutral  to  prevent  any  of  these  actions.  Hie  recognitioo 
of  neutrality  as  a  right  shifts  the  burden  to  the  belligerait  iHto 
is  specifically  forbidden  to  do  any  one  of  the  prohibited  acts. 
A  duty  is,  however,  imposed  upon  the  neutral  to  prohibit  tiie 
commission  of  these  acts,  but  the  duty  imposed  is  co&rt^isiTe 
with  the  power  to  prevent.  Thus,  the  neutral  is  not  caDed 
upon  to  punish  acts  in  violation  of  its  neutrality  unless  the 
said  acts  have  been  committed  on  its  own  territory.  'Die  du^ 
is  therefore  limited  to  the  act  committed  on  neutral  territory 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  neutral.  The  citizen  or  subject  of 
the  neutral  in  foreign  parts,  who  may  have  violated  the  previ- 
ous provisions,  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  neutral,  and  there- 
fore the  neutral  is  not  held  responsible  for  acts  which  he  could 
neither  control  nor  prevent.  In  this  res[)ect  the  duty  is 
limited ;  but  from  another  point  of  view  the  duty  is  enlarged, 
because  the  convention  looks  to  neutral  territory  and  regards 
domicile,  not  nationality,  as  the  controUing  principle.  The 
neutral  is  bound  to  prevent  the  commission  of  these  acts  by  its 
own  citizens  and  subjects  or  aliens  within  its  territory.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  in  this  coimection  that  the  principle  of 
dcile  is  adopted  to  the  exclusion  of  nationality. 
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Articles  6,  7  and  8  forni,  as  it  were,  a  second  group,  recog- 
nising the  fact  that  the  neutral  is  not  taxed  with  responsibility 
by  the  mere  fact  of  belligerency  because  neutral  subjects  or 
citizens  areengaged  in  certain  transactions  peraiisaible  in  peace, 
but  questionable  in  war.  The  right  of  the  neutral  is  admitted 
but  stated  negatively  rather  than  positively.  For  example, 
the  responsibility  of  a  neutral  is  not  involvetl  by  the  fact 
that  persons  cross  the  frontier  individually  to  offer  their 
aervices  to  a  belligerent  (Article  (>).  Nor  is  a  neutral  called 
upon  to  prevent  on  behalf  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerents, 
the  export  or  transport  of  arms,  munitions,  or  in  general  of 
anj'thing  which  can  be  of  use  to  an  army  or  a  fleet  (Article  7). 
Nor,  finally,  is  the  neutral  required  to  forbid  or  restrict  bel- 
ligerent use  of  telegraph,  or  telephone  cables,  or  of  wireless 
telegraphy  belonging  to  it,  or  to  companies  or  private  indi- 
viduals (Article  8).  The  belligerent  is  forbidden  to  make 
neutral  territory  the  basis  of  hostilities,  for  troops  may  not  be 
nor  recruiting  stations  established  in  neutral  territory, 
d  the  neutral  is  obhged  to  prevent  such  unneutral  use  of  its 
iritory.  But  the  use  of  neutral  territory  as  a  basis  is  objec- 
nable  and  the  neutral  should  and  is  therefore  bound  to  pre- 
nt  it;  but  the  passage  of  its  frontier  by  unorganized, isolated 
upe,  even  although  their  intention  he  to  join  one  or  other 
the  belligerents,  is  not  the  use  of  neutral  territory  as  a 
of  operations.  If  such  acts  be  committed  on  a  large 
the  neutral  is  taxed  with  knowledge  and  therefore  with 
sibility ;  but,  without  an  elaborate  secret  service  and 
hout  watchfulness  incommensurate  with  results,  the  neutral 
ot  examine  the  individual  leaving  its  borders  in  order  to 
ertain  his  ultimate  purpose.  Therefore,  the  neutral  nation 
ould  not  be  taxed  with  responsibility,  and  by  the  convention 
18  not. 

In  the  next  place,  the  right  of  the  neutral  to  engage  in  peace- 
pursuits  is  expressly  acknowledged,  and  ita  citizens  or  sub- 
ts  are  not  to  be  forbidden  to  export  or  transport  arms, 
unitions  of  war  or  articles  of  commerce,  even  although 
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destined  for  either  one  of  the  belligerents.     If  limited  to  i 
particular  belligerent,  the  act  would  be  partisan  andtheKk* 
forbidden,  but  general  trade  and  commerce  are  penoittai 
This  is  a  conventional  recognition  of  the  fact  th^t  tndek 
contraband  is  neither  forbidden  nor  unneutral,  altliou^  uuls 
certain  circumstances  the  property  may  doubtless  be  hM 
and  confiscated  before  it  reach  the  belligerent.     The  neutal 
shipper  imdertakes  the  risk  and  assumes  the  respof    '    " 
Such  has  liecn  and  is  the  law  of  England  and  iht 
States.*    And,  finally,   the   older  conception    of  neutnli^, 
namely,  impartiality,  is  recognized  in  that  the  belligepent  t» 
of  means  of  communication  is  not  forbidden,  provided  no  dfr- 
crimination  is  shown  for  or  against  either  belligerent.     (Artide 
9.)    It  should  be  noted,  that  the  neutral  may  permit  theeeictt 
and  that  such  action  on  its  part  is  not  unneutral ;  it  may,  faov- 
ever,  forbid  them :  the  matter  is  vested  in  the  sound  discreOM 
of  the  neutral,  provided  only  that  impartiality  be  obeemd. 

The  neutral  is  boiuid  to  prevent  the  commission  of  unneuWil 
acts  within  its  territory,  and,  should  it  resort  to  force,  thefoo* 
elusion  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  just  that  the  means  taken  w  pr^ 
vent  the  violation  of  its  neutrality  cannot  be  regarded  w  a 
hostile  act;  for  the  purpose  of  the  act  is  not  to  aid  one  bellig»- 
ent  by  inflicting  injury  upon  the  other,  but  to  presenne  nnh 
trality.     (Article  10.) 

The  five  articles  composing  Chapter  III  deal  with  l)clligw- 
ents  interned  and  wounded  tended  in  neutral  territon\  They 
define  the  duty  of  the  neutral  to  prisoners  who  seek  refuge  with- 
in its  territory,  and  prescribe  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  to 
them.  The  purpose  of  the  chapter,  therefore,  is  to  protect  the 
neutral  from  abuse  of  hospitality,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
secure  protection  to  the  prisoner,  or  to  sick  and  wounded  within 
its  jurisdiction,  llie  provisions  of  the  section  are  therefon 
largely  of  a  humanitarian  nature.    With  the  exception  of  Arti- 


^The  Helen  Law  Reports,  1  Adm.  it  Eoc.  1;  Seton  v.  Low,  1  M»- 
•ton's  C&Mi  1  (1799);  Northern  Pacific  Rwy.  Go.,  v.  Nortbon  Asasicn 
Trading  Co.,  195  U.  S.  439  (1903),  21  Op.  Atiy.  Gea.  2«7;  Ex  |wl» 
C'havBMC,  34  Law  Journal,  N.  S.  Bankniptcjr  17  (1865). 
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13,  which  is  new,  the  articles  have  been  transferred  from 
\c  Convention  of  1S99,  'Respecting  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war  on  land"  (Articles  57-60), as  it  seemed  to  the  drafting com- 

tttee  that  they  naturally  belonged  to  a  convention  regu- 
ing  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals,  rather  than  to  a  con- 
ntion  dealing  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  land  warfare,  in 
which  belligerents  were  the  chief  parties  and  neutrals  but  inci- 
dents.   It  should  also  be  said  that  these  articles  were  devised 
Apt  merely  in  the  interest  of  the  prisoners,  but  in  the  interest  of 
Ke  small  States  adjoining  powerful  belligerents,  such  as  Bel- 
Hum,  Luxemburg,  and  Switzerland;  for  in  recent  wars  large 
nodies  of  fugitives  have  sought  refuge  in  neutral  States,  and  in 
the   Franco-Prussian   War  a   French  army  under  Bourl)aki 
croGScdthe  Swiss  frontier  in  order  to  escape  pursuit  and  capture. 

tin  the  first  place,  a  neutral  power  which  receives  on  its 
rritory  troops  belonging  to  the  belligerent  armies  shall  intern 
them  as  far  as  p)ossible  at  a  distance  from  the  theater  of  war; 
it  may  place  them  in  camps  and  confine  them  in  fortresses  or 
in  places  set  apart  for  this  purpose;  and,  finally,  it  shall  decide 

(hether  officere  should  be  left  at  liberty  on  parole  not  to  leave 
le  neutral  territory  \\ithout  permission.    (Article  II.)'   It  will 
t  noted  that  no  duty  is  imposed  upon  the  neutral  to  extend 
)^pitality  to  belligerent  fugitives:  it  is  permitted  to  receive 
them  without  subjecting  itself  to  criticism.     If,  however,  it 
Bm  receive  them,  it  shall  exercise  such  control  and  super- 
vision as  to  prevent  them  from  rejoining  their  commands.    For 
purpose,  it  seems  advisable  to  remove  them  as  far  as 
iblc  from  the  theater  of  war,  and  to  confine  them  in  camps 
even  fortresses,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their 
■ther  participation  in  the  war.     The  demands  of  hospitality, 
iwever,  may  make  serious  inroads  upon  the   neutral ;  for 
itives  are  ordinarily  without  the  means  of  support  and  in 
interest  of  hum;mity  they  should  be  supplied  with  food, 
ithing  and  relief.     This  may  involve  a  serious  outlay,  and  it 
Ly  be  that  the  neutral  in  anticipation  of  such  eventuality 


' 


^'  Artido  57  of  th«  Convention  of  1S99 
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may  have  concluded  a  special  convention  regulatizig  its  duties 
in  the  premises.     In  any  case,  the  outlay  should  be  teomr 
pensed  because  the  neutral  is  not  a  party  to  the  war;  it  did 
not  invite  the  fugitives  and  should  not  bear  the  expense 
incurred  by  its  act  of  hospitality.     Therefore,   at  the  «m- 
clusion  of  peace  the  expenses  caused  by  the  internment  are  to 
be  reimbursed  by  the  government  of  the  fugitives.     (Article 
12.)    What  treatment  shall  the  neutral  accord  to  escaped 
prisonera  of  war?    It  may  receive  them,  it  cannot  well  refuse 
them  admission,  but  it  clearly  should  recognize  the  status 
acquired  by  the  escape.    The  prisoner  was  subject  to  capture, 
but  within  neutral  territory  he  is  neither  a  combatant  zx>r 
prisoner.    Therefore,  the  convention  provides  that  the  neutial 
shall  act  as  the  agent  of  neither  belligerent.     Escaped  pris- 
oners shall  be  left  in  possesion  of  that  which  they  have 
acquired  by  flight,  namely,  their  liberty.     If,  however,  the 
neutral  allows  them  to  remain  in  its  territory,  it  may  assign 
them  a  place  of  residence  lest  their  presence  be  a  danger  or  a 
menace.    It  may  happen  that  troops  crossing  the  neutral 
territory  may  have  in  their  control  prisoners  of  war.     It 
would  seem  in  this  case  that  the  prisoners  of  the  fugitives 
should  be  set  at  liberty;  for  the  fugitive  by  submitting  to  neu- 
tral jurisdiction  has  renounced  his  belligerent  rights  as  captor, 
and  he  cannot  insist  that  the  neutral  act  as  jailor.    Such  is  the 
convention.     (Article  13.) 

The  interests  of  humanity  seem  likewise  to  require  that  the 
sick  and  wounded  of  the  belligerent  armies  may  enter  neutral 
territory.  But,  lest  the  neutral  territory  be  turned  into  an 
army  hospital,  it  seems  not  only  reasonable  but  essential 
that  such  a  duty  should  not  be  imposed  upon  the  neutral. 
The  neutral  should  not  be  required  to  receive  the  sick  and 
wounded ;  it  may  in  its  discretion  do  so.  But  it  would  seem 
reasonable  that  the  neutral  be  permitted  to  impose  the  con- 
dition that  the  trains  bringing  them  shall  carry  neither  person- 
nel nor  war  material.  The  train  is  assimilated  to  an  ambu-  - 
lance  and  the  neutral  territory  is,  as  previously  said,  a  hospital^ 
where  personnel  or  war  material  is  clearly  out  of  place.    If-. 
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however,  the  neutral  permits  the  entry  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
it  binds  itself  to  take  whatever  measures  of  safety  and  control 
are  necessary  for  the  purpose.  The  neutral  is  not  the  agent  of 
either  belligerent :  if  it  decides  to  open  its  territory  to  sick  and 
wounded  it  must  do  so  impartially;  for  it  could  not  care  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  of  one  belligerent  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  without  discrimina  ting,  and  discrimination  is  unneutral. 
The  neutral  is  actuated  by  humanitarian  motives.  It  seeks 
to  restore  the  sick  and  wounded  to  health,  because  they  are  men 
in  distress  not  because  they  are  soldiers,  and,  in  restoring  them 
to  health,  it  does  not  undertake  to  furnish  the  belligerents  with 
a  fresh  supply  of  soldiers.  Therefore,  they  must  be  guarded 
by  the  neutral  power  so  as  to  prevent  their  taking  further  part 
b  the  war.  (Article  14.)  As  a  further  indication  of  the 
humanitarian  nature  of  this  entire  section,  Article  15  provides 
that  the  Geneva  Convention  applies  to  sick  and  wounded 
interned  in  neutral  territory. 

Chapter  III  consists  of  but  three  articles  saved  from  the 
irreck  of  a  German  proposition,  dealing  with  the  rights  of 
neutral  persons,  a  preface,  an  introduction,  a  head  without  a 
body,  to  use  t  he  expression  of  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein 
regarding  the  inadequate  resiJt  of  weeks  of  dehberation.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  the  German  proposition  was  the  sub- 
atitution  of  the  principle  of  nationality  for  enemy  domicile, 
creating  in  belligerent  countries,  as  has  been  previously  said, 
an  imperium  in  imperio.  The  two  principles  are  not  only 
opposed  but  seemingly  irreconcilable,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
one  necessarily  involves  the  defeat  of  the  other.  Prolonged 
deliberation  in  the  commmission,  and  indeed  in  the  plenary 

ssion  of  the  Conference  showed,  to  use  a  favorite  expression 
of  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  that  the  question  was 
not  ripe  for  solution,  and  that  the  Conference  was  unv\*illing 
definitively  to  accept  either  principle  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other.  In  such  circumstances  a  compromise  was  impossible. 
The  utmost  that  the  Conference  could  do  was  to  adopt 
the  introductory  articles  and  those  portions  of  the  subject 

hich    permitted  of  compromise,  to  call  the    attention    of 
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the  powers  to  the  importance  of  the  commercial  and  inda- 
trial  relations  between  belligerent  and  neutrals,  and  to  rect»- 
mend  that  the  Powers  regulate  these  relations  by  spedil 
agreement  or  treaty.' 

The  spirit  of  the  Gorman  project  was  thus  stated  by  Gcnoii 
Davis  of  the  American  delegation : 

This  delegation  considers  the  proposition  submitted  br  '^ 
French  delegation  (Articles  1-10  of  the  present  convor 
very  meritorious,  in  that  it  determines  the  neutral  u.:. 
state  touching  its  relation  with  belligerent  powers  in  uwt  0/ 
war.  The  position  thus  described  has  been  followed  bv  ti* 
United  States  of  America  more  than  a  centiury,  but  the  ftrticitf 
by  the  German  delegation  are  more  advanced  and  eetAbtish  a 
status  for  neutral  inhabitants  in  beUigerent  territory.  The 
status  thus  established  appears  to  me  to  conform  to  the  condi- 
tions of  modern  commerce.  For  commerce  no  longer  is  Hinited 
to  a  single  State  but  reaches  out  to  many.  It  does  oot  sees 
necessary  to  explain  to  the  commission  the  extent  and  impor- 
tance of  these  relations,  nor  the  importance  of  preventing  (wir 
useless  interruption  in  time  of  war. 

The  rules  submitted  by  the  German  delegation  cover  ths 
point.  Nay,  more,  they  define  the  rights,  the  duties,  tbe  Im- 
munities  of  a  neutral  inhabitant  of  a  belligerent  State  ic  uof 
of  war.  They  exempt  him  from  the  burdens  of  a  disUnrtly 
mihtary  character,  and  they  release  his  property  from  mi&tin 
contributions.  If  there  be  a  miUtary  necessity  to  confiscate  or 
to  use  his  property  he  should  receive  specific  and  generous  caS' 
pensation. 

In  all  other  respects  his  situation  is  not  changed.  W* 
property  is  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  civil  administratioa  ituj 
if  the  mihtary  administration  of  civil  affairs  is  more  costly  thtf 
the  ordinary  administration  he  ought  to  pay  his  proportiofi^ 
part  of  the  excess.  The  proposed  rules  grant  him  only  exemp- 
tion from  specific  military  contributions. 

The  delegation  of  the  United  States  considers  that  thia  k  * 
distinct  progress  for  humanity  and  for  the  exact  defioitiofl  of 
the  rules  and  obligations  of  neutrals,  and  for  these  reasoQi  it 
is  happy  to  support  the  proposition  of  the  German  delegttiMu 

■  See  Fioftl  Act.  voeuz  2  and  3.  Vol.  II,  p.  280. 

'La  Deuxidme Coof^nce  IntematiooAle  de  U  Paix,  1907*  Vol.  III.  pr 
193-194. 

The  articles  referred  to  by  General  Davis  were  preaentad  by  IhaOsW 
delegation  as  additions  to  the  convention  dealing  with  the  Laws  attd  Q» 
toma  of  War  on  Land  and  were  thereiore  numbered  61  to  TZ 

Se«  .Ap(>endix.  pp.  S21-823,  for  the  German  propoaitxiii,  diridldto 
ihtof!  fhApters,  and  intended  by  its  numbering  to  ooottAoe  tb*  oMflM- 
vwitioii  roDceming  war  on  land. 
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Let  us  now  consider  the  articles  actually  voted.    Tlit*  first 

article  of  this  section  (Article  l(i)  defines  neutrals,  and  pro[)erIy, 

because  without  an  authoritative  definition  of  a  neutral  it  is 

sleariy  impossible  to  fix  neutral  rights  and  duties.    A  neutral, 

In  the  langua^  of  the  convention,  is  the  national  of  a  State,  not 

^taking  part  in  the  war,  and  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  his  neu- 

^kality  if  he  commits  hostile  a<;ts  against  the  belligerent,  or  if  he 

^fcommits  acts  in  favor  of  a  belligerent,  particularly  if  he  takes 

^service  in  the  armed  force  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties.     In 

such  case  he  renounces  neutrality.    The  convention,  however, 

provides  that  he  shall  not  be  more  severely  treated  by  the 

belligerent  against  whom  he  has  renounced  his  neutrality 

than  a  national  of  the  other  belligerent  State  for  the  same  act, 

a  self-evident  proposition. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  neutral  residing  in  belligerent 
territory  furnishes  supplies  or  advances  loans  to  the  other 
belligerent.  In  such  a  case  it  is  important  to  determine 
whether  the  principle  of  nationality  be  accepted,  for,  if  so,  the 
neutral  has  by  voluntary  act  sacrificed  his  right  to  neutral 
character  and  therefore  protection.  If  the  principle  of  enemy 
y^domicile  be  accepted  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  nature  of 
Hthe  act.  It  is  trading  with  the  enemy  and  illegal^  whether 
^undertaken  by  native  or  alien.  This  conclusion  is  reached  by 
Article  18  which  states  that  supplies  furnished  or  loans  made 
to  one  of  the  belligerents  shall  not  be  considered  as  unneutral 
acts  provided  the  neutral  lives  neither  in  the  territory  of  the 
other  belligerent  nor  in  territory  occupied  by  him  and  pro- 
vided further  that  the  supplies  do  not  come  from  these  terri- 
tories. An  exception  is  very  properly  made  in  favor  of  ser- 
vices rendered  in  matt-ors  of  police  or  civil  administration; 
for  in  times  of  commotion  and  disorder  a  neutral  may  perform 
genuine  service  in  police  or  civil  administration  of  his  domicile. 
lAnd  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  ser\'ice  can  l>e  considered  un- 
[Dcutrai  inasmuch  as  it  hasnothing  to  dowithwaror  its  conduct. 
These  articles  were  followed  in  the  original  German  proposi- 
tion by  a  series  pro\nding  that  belligerents  should  not  recjuire 
iservices  from  neutrals  directly  concerning  war  although  an 
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cxeeption  was  nnde  <rf  auiiUzy  and  potiee  duty  denwuidfld  by 
miStarv  Deceashy;  but  sudi  aoiices  as  far  as  poBBible  should 
be  paid  for  in  ready  wcoey  and  if  not  so  paid  for  a  reedpt 
alMMild  be  g^ven  for  payment  as  aoaa  as  poaeible  (Artkk 
iS6);  that  nentxal  Dataoos  shotdd  fortwl  their  natXHiab  to  aenre 
in  the  ranks  of  other  beOigerait  (Article  65);  that  no  eontnl»- 
tkms  of  war  be  levied  upon  neutrals  excepting  therefrom  cXB^ 
tions  necessary  for  the  administration  of  oecopied  tenitoy 
(Article  67);  that  neutral  [»t^)erty  should  neither  be sdied, 
injured  nor  destroyed  unless  required  by  the  neceflraties  of  wir, 
in  which  case  compensation  should  be  made  upon  the  principle 
of  reciprocity  (Article  68) ;  that  the  use  of  real  property  bdong- 
ing  to  neutrals  should  be  paid  for  if  the  neutral  State  likewise 
rect^nizes  the  duty  of  pavment  (Article  69) ;  and  finally  thst 
movable  property  belonging  to  a  neutral  should  neither  be 
confiscated  nor  used  except  upon  payment  (Article  70). 

Article  65, impoedng  a  duty  uponaneutraltopreventadtisen 
from  taking  service  with  one  or  other  of  ihe  belligerents,  wu 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  duty  of  the  neutral  was 
passive  not  active,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent  neu- 
trals residing  in  the  territory  of  either  belligerent  fiom  taking 
service.'  In  consideration  of  these  objections  the  (jermaD 
delegation  withdrew  the  proposition. 

Article  64  provided  that  belligerents  could  not  solicit  or 
accept  from  neutrals  services  relating  directly  to  war.  It 
was  insisted  by  the  Netherland  delegation  that  the  provisions 
of  Article  64  should  not  apply  to  a  neutral  who  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  war  had  enlisted  voluntarily  in  the  army  of  one 


■  Since  1818,  this  has  beea  the  law  of  the  United  States:    " Every  ptf- 
son  who,  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  eaUsts  or 
enters  himself,  or  hires  or  retains  another  person  to  enlist  or  enter  himself, 
or  to  go  beyond  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  with  intent 
to  be  enlisted  or  entered  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  ooloay, 
district,  or  people,  as  a  soldier,  or  as  a  marine  or  seaman,  on  board  of  any^ 
vessel  of  war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  higfaa 
misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  anda. 
imprisoned  not  more  than  three  years. — Reviaed  StahtieM  of  the  Uniia^ 
StaUt,  Sec.  5282. 
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of  the  belligerents,  which  interpretation  met  with  approval 
and  was  adopted  as  the  first  clause  of  the  new  Article  65  to 
take  the  place  of  the  one  withdrawn  by  Germany.  It  was 
next  stated  that  the  prohibition  of  Article  64  did  not  apply  to 
persons  belonging  to  the  army  of  a  belligerent  State  by  virtue 
of  its  legislation^  for  it  appears  that  the  laws  of  several  States 
require  military  service  either  generally  or  specifically  from 
strangers  domiciled  in  their  territory  in  cases  in  which  the 
alien  has  not  performed  military  service  in  the  home  country. 
^This  clause  was  adopted  as  the  second  paragraph  of  the  new 
^Irticle  65,  although  it  is  self-evident  that  the  latter  clause 
of  Article  65  is  irreconcilable  with  the  provisions  of  Article 
64 ;  for  Article  64  prevents  belligerents  from  requiring  military 
service  from  neutrals,  whereas  the  second  clause  of  the  Article 
65  recognises  the  right  of  the  belligerent  by  local  legislation 
to  force  mi]itar>'  service  upon  neutrals.  The  inconsistency 
was  recognized  and  both  articles  were  stricken  from  the 
projected  convention. 

The  various  Articles  66-69  of  the  German  proposition,  con- 
cerning neutral  property,  of  which  a  summary  has  been  given, 
were  voted  by  6  to  5  and  1  abstention  in  the  Committee 
of  Examination,  but  in  the  commission  they  were  suppressed  by 
a  vote  of  18  to  11  and  10  abstentions,  10  States  not  responding 
to  the  roll-call.* 

Articles  70  to  72  of  the  original  German  proposition  pro- 
vided briefly  that  the  belligerents  were  authorized  to  appro- 
priate and  use,  upon  immediate  payment,  all  the  movable 
property  of  neutrals  within  their  territory  (Article  70);  that 
neutral  vessels  and  their  cargoes  might  be  appropriated  or 
employed  by  a  belligerent  only  if  the  vessels  in  question 
ply  on  rivers  within  its  own  or  enemy  territory,  and  that 
in  case  of  appropriation  the  compensation  due  to  the  neutral 
shall  be  the  value  of  the  vessel,  cargo  and  10  per  cent  profit,  and 
in  case  of  use,  10  per  cent  increase  of  the  ordinary  freight  (Arti- 


'  Report  of  Colooel  Bon>l,  La  Deuxi^me  Conference  Internationale  de  la 
^aix,  1907,  Act£s  et  Documents,  Vol   I,  pp.  155-156. 
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cle  71);  and  that  the  compensation  for  destruction  or  injtin 
of  movable  property  belonging  to  neutrals  should  be  regulitod 
in  accordance  with  principles  set  forth  in  Articles  70  and  71 
(Article  72). 

As  a  result  of  a  profound  and  animated  discussion  in  tie 
Committee  of  Examination  and  in  the  conunission  it^lf.  liwe 
three  articles  were  adopted  in  an  amended  form  with  the  adifi- 
tion  of  the  provisions  concerning  railway  property,  due  to  the 
initiative  of  M.  Eyschen  of  Luxemburg,  and  submitted  to 
the  Conference  as  Articles  66,  G7,  68.  If  we  add  to  these  the 
three,  Articles  64  and  65  the  chapter  entitled  "services  ra- 
dered  by  neutrals"  consists  of  five  articles,  a  very  small  fuirtof 
a  very  large  field;  but  small  as  the  project  was,  it  was  still fitf^ 
ther  to  be  reduced,  for  in  the  fifth  plenary  session  of  tfaeOoD- 
fercnce  on  September  7, 1907,  the  objections  to  these  article)! 
were  so  many  and  so  varied  that  upon  motion  the  entire  chjiptw 
was  referred  agEiin  to  the  Second  Commission  for  further  con- 
sideration and  report.  Renewed  discussion  resulted  in  tk 
definitive  acceptance  of  the  article  concerning  raiJ  way  propeitj 
and  two  voeux,  the  balance  of  the  chapter  being  rejected.*  Ihf 
article  concerning  railway  property,  meant  originally  as  ad 
addition  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war^  was  placed  by  the 
small  drafting  committee  in  the  present  convention  as  its  Ii« 
important  article.    (ArticJe  19.) 

This  article  like  the  provisions  of  Chapter  II  of  the  p««fli 
convention  is  special  in  its  nature,  for  it  owes  its  existenee  to 
the  fact  that  small  States,  such  as  Belgium,  and  Switserlsad. 
but  more  particularly  Luxemburg,  are  surrounded  by  UrfC, 
powerful  and  bellicose  neighbors.  Railway  material  of  tie 
neutral  may  be  found  in  a  neighboring  State  upon  the  outbr»k 
of  war,  and  in  hke  manner  the  railway  property  of  the  bel£|- 
erent  may  be  within  the  neutral  State.  It  is  hardly  nooeflflwy 
to  remark  that  property  of  a  neutral  should  not  be  retained 4nd 
used  by  the  belligerent,  just  as  the  property  of  a  belligwent 
should  not  be  retained  by  the  neutral,  yet  it  isembarraasinfto 


See  Vol.  11,  p.  289. 
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rbid  either  party  from  continuing  to  use  the  property  merely 
ecause  war  has  broken  out.  Hatl  peace  continued  the  ufie 
rould  be  legitimate.  The  existence  of  war  makes  the  property 
lore  useful  to  the  belligerent.  The  same  may  be  said  in  a 
r  degree  of  the  neutral.  Therefore,  the  convention  lays 
own  the  genera!  rule  that  such  property  so  situated  shall  not 
!  requisitioned  or  utilized  by  a  belligerent  except  when  and  to 
e  extent  absolutely  necessary,  and  that,  in  case  of  such  use,  it 
all  be  returned  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  country  of  origin. 
)n  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  unfair  to  deprive  the  neutral  of 
he  right  to  retain  and  utilize  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  niil- 
y  materia],  property  of  the  belligerent.  Such  is  the  stipu- 
>tion  of  the  convention.  But  as  each  power  is  using  property 
hich  does  not  belong  to  it,  it  follows  that  compensation  shall 
B  paid  by  one  party  or  the  other  in  proportion  to  the  material 
used  and  to  the  period  of  usage.  Important  as  this  provision 
to  countries  situated  like  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  Luxera- 
urg,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  of  any  service  to  a  country  like  the 
nited  States.     It  may  unfortunately  be  of  service  in  Europe.* 

'For  the  profound  and  aninuiteU  discussion  in  commission  ooncemingthe 
^t9  and  duties  of  neutral  powers  and  persons  in  land  warfare,  see  La 
leuxi^me  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  179- 
:  33-88.  For  the  discussions  in  the  plenary  sessions  of  the  Conference, 
La  Deuxi^me  Conference  Iniemationale  de  la  Paix,  1007,  Actes  el 
)oeuinent8.  Vol.  I,  pp.  125-129;  162-164. 


CHAPTER  XII 

ENEMY  MERCHANT  SHIPS  AT  THE  OUTBREAK  OF 
WAR,  CONVERSION  MERCHANT  SHIPS,  MARINE 
MINES,  BOMBARDMENT  OF  UNDEFENDED  PORTS 

1.    The  Status  of  Enemy  Merchant  Ships  at  Out- 
break OF  HOSTIUTIES' 

When  no  distinction  was  made  in  theory  and  practice 
between  the  status  of  private  property  of  the  enemy  upon  land 
and  upon  sea,  it  necessarily  followed  that  such  property  was 
liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation  wherever  found.  If  upon 
land  it  would  naturally  fall  prey  to  an  invading  army  and  be 
appropriated  to  a  public  use  or  claimed  as  the  booty  of  the 
commander  or  camp  follower.  If  the  private  property  of  tiie 
enemy  were  within  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  oiher 
belligerent  it  could  easily  be  confiscated  by  actual  seizure  or 
legislative  enactment.  The  gradual  immimity  extended  to 
private  property  of  the  enemy  upon  land,  reserving  always  the 
right  to  subject  it  to  requisition  or  to  contribution,  creates  a 
distinction  between  the  rights  of  capture  and  confiscation 
unless  the  principle  of  immunity  be  equally  extended  to 
imoffending  private  property  of  the  enemy  upon  the  high  seas. 
As  the  immunity  in  the  latter  case,  however  acceptable  in 
theory,  has  not  been  recognized  in  practice  it  foUows  that, 
whether  logical  or  illogical,  the  distinction  exists  and  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  discussing  the  status  of  the  enemy  and  enemy 
property. 

It  may  be  stated  that  international  law  recognizes  as  a 
general  principle  that  private  property  of  the  enemy  upon  land 

*  For  the  proceedings  in  the  Conference  on  this  subject,  aee  Ia  Deux* 
i^me  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paiz,  1907,  Vol.  HI,  pp.  825-830, 
852-864,  884-886,  917-919,  936-957,  1030-1038,  1160-1155;  Vol,  1,235- 
236,  250-255  (Report  of  M.  Henri  Fromageot). 
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within  certain  limitations,  not  necessary  for  the  present 
discussion^   exempt   from   capture   and   coufiscation.     It   is 
equally  true  that  private  property  of  the  enemy  upon  the  high 
Bran  is  subject  to  capture,  and  the  determination  of  the  situa- 
lion  of  the  property  determines  at  once  its  liability  to  or  its 
:einption  from  capture.    An  enemy  merchant  ship  is  thcre- 
►re  liable  to  capture  if  found  within  the  zone  of  naval  opera- 
►ns,  unless  special  rules  and  regulations  exempt  it  from  the 
»atment  recognized  and   permitted  by  international   law. 
The  situation  of  the  merchant  vessel  would  seem  in  theory  to 
be  xmimportant  because  the  right  of  capture  is  recognized,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  custom,  which  is  the  very  life  of  the  law, 
treats  differently  property  situated  in  an  enemy  port  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  and  private  pro|>erty  of  the  enemy 
upon  the  high  seas.    Therefore,  it  is  advisable,  in  discussing 
the  general  subject,  to  consider,  first,  the  status  of  enemy  mer- 
chant vessels  found  in  port  upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities, 
and,  second^  to  discuss  the  status  of  enemy  merchant  vessels 
found  ufX)n  the  high  seas  upon  the  breaking  out  of  war. 
I     If  an  enemy  merchant  vessel  moored  to  the  wharf  or  found 
■rithin  the  territorial  waters  of  the  other  belligerent  were 
legarded  not  only  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  belligerent  but 
as  thoroughly  subject  to  his  jurisdiction  as  other  private  prop- 
jBTiy  of  the  enemy  found  upon  the  land,  there  could  be  in  theory 
rational  distinction  between  the  property  and  the  treat- 
?nt  to  be  accorded  to  it.     Merchant  ships  of  the  enemy  are 
.,  however,  assimilated  to  private  property  upon  land,  but 
le  tendency  of  custom  is  to  give  to  them  greater  rights  and 
ivileges  than  other  property  found  elsewhere  upon  the  out- 
break of  hostilities.     In  former  times  enemy  merchant  vessels 
found  in  the  harbor  or  within  the  territorial  waters  were  sub- 
ject to  capture,  and  when  hostilities  seemed  imminent  an 
Ipnbargo  was  placed  upon  such  property  so  that  departure 
"would  be  illegal  and  would  subject  it  to  seizure  or  confiscation. 
The  result  would  be  that  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  the  property 
rould  be  seized  and  passed  before  a  court  as  legitimate  prize. 
le  older  law  is  briefly  stated  in  the  case  of  Lindo  v.  Rodney 
3  which  Lord  Mansfield  said :    < 
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Ships  not  knowing  of  hostilities  come  in  by  mistake,  upoi 
the  declaration  of  war  or  hostilities,  all  the  shipe  of  the  eacof 
are  detained  in  our  ports,  to  be  confiscated  as  the  property  if 
the  enemy,  if  no  reciprocal  agreement  is  made. 

The  policy  and  reasoning  by  which  it  was  sought  to  sqipot 
seizure  and  confiscation  are  set  forth  in  the  case  of  the  Boedi 
Lust  (1803,  5  C.  RobiuBon,  245),  tried  and  condemned bef or 
the  great  Lord  Stowell,  when  Sir  William  Soott.  A  Dutch  akqi 
on  a  voyage  from  Demerara  to  Batavia,  embargoed  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  a  British  squadron  before  the  actznl 
declaration  of  war  ag^st  Holland  in  1803^  was  aft^rwtrd 
condemned  as  enemy's  property.  In  passing  judgment  Lotd 
Stowell  said: 

This  was  the  state  of  the  first  seizure.  It  was  at  finrtequtr* 
ocal;  and  if  the  matter  in  dispute  had  terminated  in  reoondla*- 
tion,  the  seizure  would  have  been  converted  into  a  mere  avil 
embargo.  That  would  have  been  the  retroactive  rfTeci  of  tkd 
course  of  circumstancefi.  On  the  contrar>',  if  the  transactioDi 
end  in  hostility,  the  retroactive  effect  is  directly  the  otbcf  wy. 
It  impressed  the  hostile  character  upon  the  original  edxiat 
It  is  declared  to  be  no  embargo;  it  is  no  longer  an  equivocal  td, 
subject  to  two  interpretations;  there  is  a  declaration  of  tbc 
animus,  by  which  it  was  done,  that  it  was  done  hc^tili  aaam, 
and  is  to  be  considered  as  an  hostile  measure  ab  initio.  The  pni|>- 
erty  taken  is  liable  to  be  used  as  the  property  of  persons,  uit 
passers  ab  initio,  and  guilty  of  injuries,  which  they  have  ntaei 
to  redeem  by  any  amicable  alteration  of  their  measures.  Hm 
is  the  necessarj'  course,  if  no  particular  compact  intervcMB  for 
the  restitution  of  such  property  taken  before  a  formal  dedart- 
tion  of  hostilities.  No  such  convention  is  set  up  on  eitiier  »dc 
and  the  State,  by  directing  proceedings  against  this  property 
for  condemnation,  has  signified  a  contrary  intention.  Acoord- 
ingly^  the  general  mass  of  Dutch  property  has  been  condeffl&ed 
on  this  retroactive  effect;  and  this  property  stands  upon  tkl 
same  footing. 

However  artificial,  illogical,  or  unjust  we  may  consider  tk 
reasons  advanced  by  Lord  Stowell,  the  case  of  the  BocdcB  Lort 
was  unquestioned  law  and  actual  practice.  As  late  as  18S4 
Dr.  Lushington  could  say: 

With  regard  to  an  enemy's  property  coming  to  any  part  of  tbe 
Kingdom,  or  being  found  thert,  being  seizable,  I  confess  I 
astonished  that  doubt  should  exist  on  the  subject.     I  apj 
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the  law  has  been  this,  that  it  is  uoinpetent  for  auy  pereou  to 
take  possession  of  such  property,  unless  it  had  any  protection 
by  license,  or  by  sonie  declaration  emanating  by  the  authority 
of  the  Crown,  and  to  assist  the  Crown  to  proceed  against  it  to 

adjudication.' 

As  Professor  John  Basstrt  Moore  says,  in  his  monumental 

International  Ij&w  Digest: 

I 

I  It  was  formerly  the  practice  not  only  to  seize  enemy  vessels 
in  port  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  but  also  to  lay  an  embargo  upon 
them  in  expectation  of  war,  so  that  if  war  should  come  they 
might  be  confiscated.  A  rule  of  precisely  the  opposite  effect 
hag  been  enforced  in  recent  wars,' 
The  innovation  came  from  a  quarter  in  which  it  was  least 
expected,  for  on  October  4,  1853,  Turkey  said,  in  its  declaration 
of  war  against  Russia : 

The  Sublime  porte  does  not  consider  it  just  that,  agreeable 

(to  ancient  usage,  an  embargo  should  be  laid  upon  Russian  mer- 

^chant  vessels.      Accordingly,  they  will  be  warned  to  proceed 

^within  a  period  to  be  fixed  hereafter  to  the  Black  Sea  or  to  the 

Uterranean,  as  they  choose. 

ic  Christian  governments  did  not  lag  behind  the  followers 

►f  Mahomet.    The  Russian  Government  granted  full  liberty 

Turkish  vessels  in  its  ports  to  return  to  their  destination  till 

le  lOth  (22d)  of  November-    On  March  27,  1&54,  France 

led  the  following  declaration : 

Article  1.    Six  weeks  from  the  present  date  are  granted  to 

ussian  ships  of  commerce  to  quit  the  ports  of  France.    Those 

lussian  ships  which  are  not  actually  in  our  ports,  or  which  may 

lave  left  the  ports  of  Russia  previously  to  the  declaration  of 

;ar,  may  enter  into  French  ports  and  remain  there  for  the 

mpletion  of  their  cargoes  until  the  ninth  of  May,  inclusive. 

Great  Britain  issued  a  similar  declaration  on  March  29,  1854. 

'urther  indulgenc&s  were  afterward  allowed  to  Russian  vessels 

^hich  had  sailed  for  English  and  French  ports  prior  to  May  15, 

i,  and  Riussia  on  its  {)ai-t  allowed  English  and  French 

six  weeks  from  April  25,  1854.  to  load  their  cargoes  and 

<  Jofaanna  Emilie,  Spinks,  14,  (1854.} 

'Moora,  IKgest  of  Inter.  Uw,  Vol.  VII.  sec.  1196,  p.  453. 
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sail  from  Ruasian  ports  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Aaol,  lal 
the  Baltic,  and  six  weeks  from  the  opening  of  navigatioD  tt 
leave  the  porta  of  the  White  Sea.' 

Wc  thus  sec  that  the  right  of  capture  and  confiscation  wu 
recognized  in  the  Crimean  War,  but  following  the  initiali^t  tf 
the  Turkish  Govemraent.  the  great  maritime  States  o(  Grot 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  while  recognizing  the  right,  limited 
it  i:i  such  a  way  as  to  free  from  capture  and  confiscation  eneot 
merchant  ships  found  in  their  respective  ports  and  to  pw 
them  a  certain  time  within  which  to  unload  their  cargo  ud 
proceed  to  their  ports  of  destination.  Capture  is  alw&jg  & 
harsh  measure,  but  it  seems  peculiarly  harsh  to  capture  and 
confiscate  merchant  vessels  whose  owners  did  not  or  could  not 
know  of  the  outbeak  of  wars  and  who  in  no  way  either  directly 
or  remotely  influenced  or  were  concerned  in  the  outbnak  of 
war.  An  enemy  vessel  found  upon  the  high  seas  or  in  la 
enemy  port  after  such  warning  or  after  the  various  dates  pT^ 
scribed  might  be  treated  as  having  voluntarily  assumed  tkr 
risk  of  capture,  and  therefore  properly  exposed  to  it  TV 
precedent  of  1854  was  followed  in  the  Prussian- Austrian  Wtrof 
1866.  For  example,  the  Prussian  ministerial  declaritioit 
June  21,  1866,  provided  that: 

Austrian  merchant  vessels  which  arc  now  in  Prussian  poi 
whose  masters,  unaware  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
enter  Prussian  ports,  shall,  on  condition  of  reciprocity,  hai 
weeks  reckoned  from  the  day  of  their  entry  into  port 
their  cargo  and  to  go  away  with  a  new  cargo,  central 
war  excepted.  On  the  expiration  of  this  term  they  must 
port.  Austrian  merchant  vessels  whose  masters  are  aware  d 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  are  not  permitted  to  enter  a  Pru^ 
aian  port.' 

In  the  great  war  of  1870,  France  granted  a  leave  td  ihirtj 
days,  as  appears  from  the  followng  passage  from  a  woric  4 

authority : 

Merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  enemy  which  were  aeCittDy 
in  the  French  ports,  or  which  entered  the  port«  in  igDorsaff 
of  the  war,  were  allowed  a  delay  of  thirty  days  for  leavin^j 


'  HaUeck,  Inter.  Uw  {3d  ed.,  by  Baker),  Vol  I,  552,  533. 
'  Moore,  Inter.  Law  Digest,  Vol.  VII,  see.  1196,  p.  454. 
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fe-conducts  were  given  them  to  return  to  their  port  of  dispatch 

of  destination.     Vessels  which  took  in  cargoes  for  France, 

on  French  account,  in  enemies  or  neutral  ports  before  the 

tclaration  of  war,  were  not  subject  to  capture,  but  were  allowed 

disembark  their  freights  in  the  French  ports,  and  afterwards 

ived  safe-conducts  to  return  to  their  ports  of  dispatch.' 

These  European  precedents  were  followed  by  the  United 

itcs  in  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898.    In  the  Presi- 

;nt's  proclamation,  dated  April  25,  1898,  for  the  government 

the  officers  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  with  Spain 

fourth  rule  read  as  follows: 

4.  Spanish  merchant  vessels,  in  any  ports  or  places  within 
the  United  States,  shall  be  allowed  till  May  21,  1898,  inclusive, 
for  loading  their  cargoes  and  departing  from  such  ports  or  places; 
and  such  Spanish  merchant  vessels,  if  met  at  sea  by  any  United 
States  ship,  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  their  voyage  if,  on 
examination  of  their  papers,  it  shall  appear  that  their  cargoes 
were  taken  on  board  before  the  expiration  of  the  above  term: 
Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  apply  to  Spanish 
veesels  having  on  board  any  ofi&cer  in  the  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice of  the  enemy,  or  any  coal  (except  such  as  may  be  necessary 
for  their  voyage),  or  any  other  article  prohibited  or  contraband 
of  war,  or  any  dispatch  of  or  to  the  Spanish  Government. 

The  Spanish  Government  issued  a  royal  decree,  dated  April 
23,  1898,  which  permitted,  five  da)^  from  the  date  of  publica- 
tion, the  departure  of  American  ships  from  Spanish  ports.  It 
was  not  so  liberal  as  the  American  proclaraation,  for  the  Span- 
ish decree  did  not  in  terms  prohibit  the  capture  of  the  American 
merchantmen  after  their  departure  nor  did  it  provide  for  the 
entrance  and  discharge  of  American  ships  sailing  for  Spanish 
ports  before  the  war.  As  no  captures  were  made  by  Spain,  the 
exact  natiu^  and  extent  of  the  immunity  were  not  tested  before 
a  Prize  Court.  The  President's  proclamation,  however,  was 
passed  upon  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  inter- 
pretation thereof  was  liberal,  in  accordance  with  its  spirit. 
The  leading  case  on  the  subject  is  the  Buena  Ventura  {1899, 
175  U.  S.,  384).  The  vessel  in  question  was  a  Spanish  mer- 
chant ship  captured  on  the  morning  of  April  22,  1898,  some 


>  Halleck.  Inter.  Law  (3d  ed..  by  Baker).  Vol.  I,  532,  note. 
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eaght  or  nine  miles  off  the  Florida  coast.  At  the  time  of  captoR 
the  vessel  was  on  a  voyage  from  Ship  Island,  MisasBppi,tD 
Rotterdam,  by  way  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  with  a  cargo  of  loa- 
ber.  She  arrived  at  Ship  Island,  March  31,  1898,  and  sailed  for 
Rotterdam,  April  19,  with  a  permit,  obtained  in  accordBSoe 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  call  at  Norfolk  for  supply 
of  bunker  coal.  When  captured  on  April  22  she  madf  m 
resistance,  had  on  board  no  military  or  na\'al  officer,  aad 
carried  no  arms  or  munitions  of  war.  The  question  &t  israr 
was  therefore  whether  the  vessel  could  be  brought  within  ths 
exemption  of  the  fourth  rule  of  the  proclamation  of  1898  wte 
"Spanish  merchant  vessels,  in  any  ports  or  places  within  the 
United  States."  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Mr.  Justice  Peckham  observed,  to  quote  the  laiiigaiigK 
of  Professor  Moore,' 

that  the  vessel  in  question,  as  a  merchant  vessel  of  the  enemy 
carrying  on  an  innocent  commercial  enterprise  at  or  just  pnof 
to  the  time  when  hostilities  began,  belonged  to  a  class  whicb 
the  United  States  had  always  desired  to  treat  with  great  libtr 
ality,  and  which  civilized  nations  had  in  their  later  practice  ia 
fact  so  treated.  The  President's  proclamation  should  tberefott 
receive  * '  the  roost  liberal  and  extensive  interpretation ' '  of  wbid 
it  was  capable,  and  where  two  or  more  interpretations  were  poai- 
ble  the  one  most  favorable  to  the  belligerent  in  favor  of  whoa 
the  proclamation  was  issued.  The  provision  that  "SpaaU 
merchant  vessels  in  any  ports  or  places  within  the  United  StalM 
shall  be  allowed  until  May  21,  1898,  inclusive,  for  loading  their 
cargoes  and  departing"  mi^ht,  said  the  learned  justice,  be  hdd 
to  include  (1)  only  vessels  m  port  on  the  day  when  the  prod*- 
mation  was  issued,  namely,  April  26,  or  (2)  those  in  port  on  April 
21,  the  day  on  which  war  was  declared  by  Congress  to  have  he- 
gun,  or  (3)  not  only  those  then  in  port,  but  also  any  that  had 
sailed  therefrom  on  or  before  May  21,  whether  before  or  after 
the  commencement  of  the  war  or  the  issuing  of  the  proclama- 
tion. The  court  adopted  the  last  interpretation,  \\lu\e  One 
proclamation  did  not  in  so  many  words  include  vessels  wfajd 
had  sailed  from  the  United  States  before  the  commenoemest 
of  the  war,  such  vessels  were,  said  Mr.  Justice  Peckham,  cJeariy 
within  its  "intention,"  under  the  liberal  construction  which  thr 
court  felt  bound  to  give  it.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  thai 
at  the  time  of  the  capture,  the  proclamation  of  April  26,  withool 

>  Digest  of  Inter.  Law,  VoL  Vn,  mo.  1 196,  pp.  45&-4i6. 


hich  the  vessel  would  have  been  liable  to  condemnation,  had 
i  been  issued,  restitution  was  awarded  without  damages  or 


The  recent  Russo-Japanese  War  likewise  followed  the  enligkt- 
led  practice  dating  from  tho  Crimean  War.     For  example, 
ic  Imperial  Japanese  ordinance  of  February  9,  1904,  pro- 
vided that — 
L  Ahticlb  1 

Russian  merchant  ships  which  happen  to  be  moored  in  any 
Japanese  port  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  present  rules 
may  discharge  or  load  their  cargo  and  leave  the  country  not 
later  than  February  16. 
L  Article  2 

Russian  merchant  ships  which  have  left  Japan  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  article  and  which  are  provided  with  a  special 
certificate  from  the  Japanese  authorities  shall  not  be  captured  if 
ihey  can  prove  that  they  are  steaming  back  direct  to  the  nearest 
Russian  port,  or  a  leased  port,  or  to  their  original  destination; 
this  measure  shall,  however,  not  apply  in  case  such  Russian  mer- 
chant ships  have  once  touched  at  a  Russian  port  or  a  leased  port. 

And  the  Imperial  Russian  order  of  February  14,  1904,  pro- 
vided that — 

Japanese  trading  vessels  which  were  in  Russian  ports  or 
havens  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  the  war  are  authorized 
to  remain  in  such  ports  before  putting  out  to  sea  with  goods 
which  do  not  constitute  articles  of  contraband  during  the  delay 
required  in  proportion  to  the  cargo  of  the  vessel,  but  which  in 
any  case  must  not  exceed  forty-eight  hours  from  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  the  present  declaration  by  the  local  author- 
-ities. 

F  It  is  thus  seen  that  in  no  less  than  five  great  wars  of  the  last 
fifty  years  an  exemption  was  made  in  favor  of  enemy  merchant 
vessels  in  port  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  that  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  was  fixed  within  which  such  vessels  might 
safely  leave  their  ports  and  proceed  to  their  destination. 
Although  the  custom  is  modem,  it  can  not  be  said  to  be  limited 
to  any  particular  quarter  of  the  world ;  for  the  States  generally 
have  recognized  the  exemption  in  their  recent  wars,  not  only 
in  Europe  and  America,  but  also  in  Asia.  Such  a  custom, 
however  recent  it  may  be,  may  rightly  claim  to  form  a  part  of 
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the  Law  of  Nations.  It  is  therefore  a  source  of  regret  thai  the 
Second  Peace  Conference  refused  to  recognize  it  as  a  right  but 
siinply  as  a  privilege,  a  tUlai  defaveur,  which  may  be  accorded 
or  refused  at  the  option  of  the  belligerent,  and  that  the  privi- 
lege was  unaccompanied  by  any  recommendation  of  a  period  of 
time  within  wliich  the  privilege  in  question  should  be  accorded. 
The  exact  wording  of  the  first  two  articles  of  the  conventiofl 
fallows: 

Article  1 

When  a  merchant  ship  belonging  to  one  of  the  belligerem 
Powers  is  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  an  enemy 
port,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  depart  freely, 
either  immediately  or  after  a  reasonable  Dumber  of  days  o! 
grace,  and  to  proceed,  after  being  furnished  with  a  pass,  direct  to 
its  port  of  destination  or  any  other  port  indicated. 

The  same  rule  should  apply  in  the  case  of  a  ship  which  hii 
left  its  last  port  of  departure  before  the  commencement  of  the 
war  and  entered  a  port  belnnpng  to  the  enemy  while  still  igno* 
rant  that  hostilities  had  broken  out. 


Article  2 

A  merchant  ship  unable,  owing  to  circumstances  of  font 
majeure^  to  leave  the  enemy  port  within  the  period  oontea- 
plated  in  the  above  article,  or  which  was  not  allowed  to  leave, 
can  not  be  confiscated. 

The  belligerent  may  only  detain  it.  without  payment  or  com- 
pensation, but  subject  to  the  obligation  of  restoring  it  after  the 
war,  or  requisition  it  on  payment  of  compensation. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  expression  ''it  is  desirable"  that  (k 
vessels  should  be  allowed  to  depart  freely  amounts  in  realitj'  lo 
a  command,  and  that  the  practice  of  the  future  will  recognise 
the  custom  as  freely  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  thus  estabUshing 
as  a  right  what  the  Conference  modestly  denomiaatee  a  privi- 
lege. If  such  be  the  case,  the  opposition  of  Gn^at  Britain  lo 
the  recognition  of  the  right  will  be  as  futile  in  practice  as  it  was 
unreasonable  at  the  Conference. 

Passing  to  the  second  branch  of  the  question,  namely,  tha 
trt^atment  accorded  to  enemy  merchant  ships  wliich  =         '  - 
the  outbreak  of  war  had  left  port  destined  to  any  port  -     . 
of  the  other  belligerent,  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  Euro 
States  in  their  recent  wars  of  1S54,  1866  and  1870  has  \ 
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tted  in  the  extracts  already  quoted  from  their  respective 
^rations.    The  more  recent  practice  will  be  briefly  set 
The  fifth  rule  of  the  Presidential  proclamation  of  April 
1898,  provided  that: 

Any  Spanish  merchant  vessel  which,  prior  to  April  21,  1898, 

i\\  have  sailed  from  any  foreign  port  bound  for  any  port 

place  in  the  United  States  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  auch 

irt  or  place,  and  to  discharge  ber  cargo^  aud  afterward  forth- 

ith  to  depart  without  molestation;  and  any  such  vessel,  if  met 

sea  by  any  United  States  ship,  sball  be  permitted  to  continue 

voyage  to  any  port  not  blockaded. 

It  has  previously  been  observed  that  the  Spanish  decree  did 
rt  provide  for  the  entrance  and  dbcharge  of  American  ships 
ig  for  Spanish  ports  before  the  war,  but,  as  no  captures 
made  by  Spain,  the  less  liberal  provisions  of  the  Spanish 
sree  did  not  affect  American  commerce.  Rule  5  of  the 
terican  proclamation  was  judicially  interpreted  in  the  case 
the  Pedro  (175  U.  S.,  354).  This  vessel,  sailing  under  the 
Spanish  flag  and  officered  and  manned  by  Spaniards,  was 
loaded  in  Antwerp  for  Cuba,  and  on  March  18, 1898,  was  char- 
tered by  an  American  firm  to  proceed  to  Pensacola,  Florida, 
or  Ship  Island,  Mississippi,  for  a  cargo  of  lumber  for  Rotterdam 
or  Antwerp.  Shortly  after  thi*s  date  the  Pctlro  sailed  from 
Antwerp  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise  for  Havana  and  Cien- 
fuegos.  She  arrived  at  Havana  on  April  17  and,  after  dis- 
charging her  cargo,  sailed  on  the  22d  for  Santiago,  Cuba,  with 
a  sm&ll  quantity  of  general  merchandise  taken  at  Havana. 
While  pursuing  the  voyage  from  Havana  to  Santiago,  Cuba, 
she  was  captured  on  the  same  day,  April  22,  a  few  miles  from 
Havana  by  the  United  States  blockading  fleet.  In  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Chief  Justice  Fuller  held 
that  the  Pedro  did  not  fall  within  the  exemption  contained  in 
rule  5;  that  she  lay  at  Havana  from  the  17th  of  April  to  the 
22d;  that  she  cleared  from  Havana  April  22,  a  day  after  the 
war  began;  that  she  had  then  no  cargo  for  any  port  of  the 
Baited  States,  but  only  for  an  enemy  port,  namely,  Santiago 
And  Cienfuegos.     It  could  not  therefore  be  said  that  she  had 
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left  a  foreign  port  in  ignorance  of  the  "  perilouB  conditirai  d 
affaire;"  that  it  must  be  assumed  that  she  either  knew  of  h» 
tilities  or  had  been  advised  that  hostilities  were  tnunioot 
She  was  not  bringing  a  cargo  to  the  United  States  for  tk 
increase  of  its  resources  and  the  convenience  of  its  citiaem*,  ba 
she  was  an  enemy  vessel  trading  with  an  enemy  port.  Tli 
Supreme  Court  therefore  affirmed  the  condemnation  of  ti» 
District  Court,  and  held  squarely  that  the  contract  to  pfocwd 
ultimately  to  a  port  of  the  United  States  did  not  bring  lb 
vessel  within  the  exemption  of  the  fifth  rule.  The  deciaioiirf 
the  Supreme  Court  is  technically  correct,  but  it  seems  illibenl 
both  in  its  interpretation  and  application  of  the  exemption 
meant  to  be  conferred  by  the  fifth  rule,  as  was  pointed  out  t^ 
Mr.  Justice  White  in  a  strong  dissenting  opinion,  in  whirii 
Justices  Brewer,  Shiras  and  Feckham  concurred.  While  it  is 
true  that  a  statute  in  derogation  of  the  common  law  should  br 
strictly  construed,  this  principle  clearly  should  not  apply  to  m 
exception  in  the  common  law  of  nations  made  in  the  interest  «^ 
innocent  enemy  subjects  engaged  in  innocent  commerce. 

In  the  recent  Russo-Japanese  War  an  immunity  of  a  fikr 
nature  was  extended  by  Article  3  of  the  Imperial  Japam 
ordinance  of  February  9,  1904,  the  exact  text  of  which  ii  m 
follows : 

Russian  steamers  which  may  have  left  for  a  Japanese  port 
before  February  16  may  enter  our  porta,  discharge  their  t$xpM 
at  once,  and  leave  the  country.  The  Russian  steamers  eoaiifi 
under  the  above  category  shall  be  treated  in  acoordanoe  «ft& 
Article  2.' 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  recent  enlightened  practior 
permits  enemy  merchant  ships  which  have  left  their  last  port 
of  departure  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  or  within* 
certain  fixed  period,  to  continue  their  journey  immolcsttd  to 
the  port  or  place  within  the  territory  of  the  other  belligemit. 
to  unload  their  cargoes  and  to  return  to  the  home  port  withotK 
danger  of  capture  during  the  voyage.    The  conveotiaa  eoe- 

'  Quoted  at  p.  662. 
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oeming  the  status  of  enemy  merchant  ships  unfortunately  is 
liberal  than  recent  practice,    .\rticle  3  is  as  follows: 

Enemy  merchant  ships  which  left  their  last  port  of  departure 
fore  the  commencement  of  the  war  and  are  encountered  on 
high  seas  while  still  ignorant  of  the  outbreak  of  hostihties 
not  be  confiscated.     They  are  only  liable  to  detention  on 
understanding  that  they  shall  be  restored  after  the  war  with- 
corapensation,  or  to  be  requisitioned,  or  even  destroyed, 
payment  of  compensation,  but  in  such  case  provision  must 
made  for  the  safety  of  the  persons  on  board,  as  well  as  the 
security  of  the  ship's  papers. 

After  touching  at  a  port  in  their  own  country,  or  at  a  neutral 
port,  these  ships  are  subject  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  maritime 
war. 

The  seeming  exemption  is  rather  illusory,  for  the  exemption 
^om  capture  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  seizure 
^he  enemy  merchant  ships  were  still  ignorant  of  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities.  If  they  had  been  informed  of  the  existence  of 
hostilities  they  would  seem  to  be  liable  to  capture^  for  the 
merchant  vessels  of  today  have  discarded  canvas  for  steam, 
and  it  rarely  happens  that  a  vessel  is  provided  on  the  outbound 
voyage  with  sufficient  coal  for  the  return.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  ve.8scl  is  exposed  to  capture,  because  it  could 
not  safely  continue  its  voyage  to  the  belligerent  port,  and,  if 
it  seeks  to  return  to  the  home  port^  the  vessel  is  liable  to  cap- 
ture, with  httle  chance  of  escape  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  means 
to  continue  its  voyage.  If  the  merchant  vessel  is  ignorant  of 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  it  may  not  be  captured,  but  it  may 
be  detained  subject  to  restoration  at  the  end  of  the  war  with- 
out compensation.  The  value  of  the  vessel  may  be  seriously 
depreciated  in  case  of  a  long  war.  If  requisitioned,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  transaction  will  be  profitable  to  the  original 
owner,  and  if  destroyed  it  is  improbable  that  the  compensation 
will  at  all  be  adequate.  The  article  in  question,  therefore, 
can  not  be  considered  an  advance;  it  is  a  distinct  limitation  of 
customary  rights.    Article  4  of  the  convention  is  as  follows: 

Enemy  cargo  on  board  the  vessels  referred  to  in  Articles  1 
and  2  is  likewise  liable  to  be  detained  and  restored  after  the 
termination  of  the  war  without  payment  of  compensation,  or 
to  be  requisitioned  on  payment  of  compensation,  with  or  with- 
out 
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The  same  rule  applies  in  the  case  of  cargo  od  botri  thr 
vessels  referred  to  in  Article  3. 

The  provisions  depending  upon  Articles  1  and  3palxtady 
quoted,  would  seem  to  require  no  special  explanation  or  con- 
ment. 

The  convention  as  a  whole  was  a  compromise  between  thoK 
who  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  right  and  those  who  refteed 
to  recognize  the  legal  validity  of  the  custom  which  has  grown 
up  in  recent  years.  As  in  most  compromises  the  result  i£ 
unsatisfactory.  The  convention  can  not  be  called  progrnvc, 
for  it  questions  a  custom  which  seems  generally  established  lad 
its  adoption  would  seem  to  sanction  less  liberal  and  enlightened 
practice.  The  United  States  delegation  therefore  refused  to 
sign  the  convention  and  its  acceptance  has  not  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  State. 

2.    The  Conversion  of  Merchantmen  into  Wabships' 

The  first  question  on  the  program  of  the  Fourth  CommisaoB 
of  the  Second  Conference  was  the  transformation  of  raercluni 
vessels  into  warships,  a  subject  of  present  interest  owing  to 
unexpected  incidents  of  the  recent  Russo^apanese  war  in  Ihf 
extreme  orient.  Before  the  declanition  of  Paris  of  1856  iJir 
fighting  force  of  an  enemy  upon  the  sea  consisted,  first,  d 
public  armed  vessels  subject  only  to  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment in  whose  employ  they  were;  second,  privateere,  thai  i» 
to  say,  vessels  owned  by  adventurers,  provided  with  a  eocD- 
mission  to  seize  and  by  the  decision  of  a  court  of  prize  acquire 
title  to  enemy  property  captured  by  them  upon  the  high  9m. 
The  motive  of  the  first  class  was  to  destroy  the  fighting  fofte 
of  the  enemy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  bv  reaching  pnvtH^ 
property  to  destroy  its  means  of  resistance  and  thus  bring 
it  to  terms.  The  object  of  the  privateer  was  private  gun,  for. 
disguise  the  fact  as  we  will,  the  privateer  was  an  adventuitr 
Uttle  better  than   a  buccaneer,    permitted    to    prey   upon 

*  See  La  Deuxifemc  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix  (1907)  Vol  ni 
pp.  744-7-16,  813-825,  8-1(^50,  91G-917,  930-936,  IWM-ION.  1033-1091, 
1038-1010,  1078-1082,  1135-1140;  Vol.  I.  235.  23»-245  ^lUpoft  rfM. 
Henri  Fromageot). 
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enemy  commerce  at  his  own  risk  for  his  own  profit.     Inci- 
dentally  the   capture   of   private   property  of  the   enemy 
might,  theoretically,  at  least,  shorten  the  war.    The  man- 
of-war  is  subjected  to  naval  discipline  with  ample  power  to 
punish  violations  of  the  laws  of  war.    The  privateer,  on  the 
other  hand,  although  subject  to  control  in  theory,  was  in  pmc- 
tdce  its  own  master,  with  the  result  that  abuses  grew  up  and 
rere  tolerated  provided  only  they  enhanced  profit.     Recog- 
lising  the  evils  of  the  system  of  privateering  and  the  further 
fact  that  war  is  in  reality  a  hostile  relation  between  State  and 
State  to  be  prosexiuted  solely  by  agents  of  the  government,  the 
eystem  of  privateering  was  abolished  by  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  of  1856,  in  express  terras — "  Privateering  is  and  remains 
abolished" — to  which  declaration  the  civihzed  States  have 
adhered  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States.    The  terms 
of  the  Declaration  are  really  important,  because  privateering 
is  not  merely  abolished :  it  is  to  remain  abolished,  the  intention 
of  the  declaration  clearly  being  that  the  system  begotten  in 
greed,  and  nurtured  in  fraud,  should  be  an  outlaw  in  the  future. 
The  introduction  of  steam,  with  the  consequent  disappear- 
ance of  sailing  craft,  the  appearance  of  the  iron-clad  and  the 
immense  fighting  strength  of  the  modem  man-of-war  pro- 
duced, it  should  be  said,  by  a  corresponding  expense,  have 
made  it  impossible  for  private  parties  to  indulge  in  privateering 
even  if  the  law  permitted  it.    But  the  demands  of  the  modem 
roan-of-war  are  very  great.    It  cannot  carry  its  coal  as  Lord 
Nelson  carried  his  canvas,  so  that  it  is  important  to  supply  the 
modem  fleet  with  transports  and  light  craft  either  for  the 
support  of  the  fleet  or  for  the  performance  of  minor  services. 
There  is  danger,  however,  that  this  auxiliary  craft  may  be 
the  privateersman  in  disguise,  because  for  the  performances  of 
these  lighter  duties,  merchant  vessels  are  taken  into  service 
and  indeed  the  larger  steamships  arc  built  with  a  view  to  the 

k  possibility  of  eventual  use  in  time  of  war. 
The  transformation  of  mercliant  vessels  into  men-of-war  is 
clearly  legitimate  as  long  as  war  is  a  recognized  system;  for  if 
a  nation  may  build  a  vessel  for  warlike  purposes  it  clearly  can 
II        convert  a  merchantman  into  a  man-of-war.    It  is  at  once  a 
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question  of  national  sovereignty  and  expediency.  But  * 
portant  to  detennine  the  conditions  under  which  th^  ._ 
formation  may  take  place.  Shall  it  take  place  in  time  of  p«v«. 
although  in  anticipation  of  war,  or  may  it  take  place  afUTlhr 
declaration  of  war?  It  would  seem  that  each  query  sh  ^  ^ 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  A  more  difficult  queMi'  • 
determination  of  the  locality  in  which  the  transfonnalioii  nmf 
be  effected.  If  the  transformation  is  to  be  permitted,  it  folkm 
without  argument  that  it  may  take  place  anjT^'here  within  tfe 
territorial  watere  of  the  transforming  State  as  well  as  whhiii 
territory  occupied  by  it  or  subject  to  its  exclusive  jurisdictiaa. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  conversion  shoaM 
be  permitted  upon  the  high  seas.  From  one  point  of  yie^ 
this  should  be  permissible,  because  the  high  seas  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  exclusive  control  of  any  nation,  and  a  merchantzniB 
upon  the  high  seas  is  by  international  law  under  the  exdosw 
control  of  the  nation  whose  flag  it  ffies.  But  this  is  the  aiyu- 
ment  of  the  belligerent  who  stands  upon  the  extreme  kttw 
of  his  right  in  forgetfulness  or  disregard  of  neutral  rights.  As 
a  man-of-war  possesses  the  right  to  search  neutral  vesaebfftf* 
pected  of  unneutral  conduct,  whether  such  vessel  carry  cent  rv 
band  or  be  destined  to  a  blockaded  port,  it  follows  thii  the 
neutral  has  a  right  to  know  the  extent  of  the  belligereot  fle«t. 
and  that  it  shall  not  be  exposed  to  the  visit  and  search  of  i 
merchantman  upon  the  high  seas,  which  has  assuxned  tht 
character  of  a  man-of-war  for  the  purpose  of  visit  and  snrefa 
and  which  may  renounce  this  character  inunediately  after  tJK 
search  or  at  its  pleasure. 

This  latter  illustration,  no  mere  supposition,  was  a  pieiu^ 
esque  practice  of  Russia  in  its  recent  war  with  Japan.*  Sbill 
the  transformation  when  effected  be  for  the  duration  of  thf 
war,  or  shall  the  vessel  cameleon-like  be  permitted  to  cfaaasr 
its  nature  either  upon  the  command  of  its  government  orwlx* 
the  necessities  of  the  case  seem  to  suggest  it?    It  would  seeo 

*  See  Lawrence's  War  And  Neutnklity  in  the  Far  £^i  (M  «d.)  |t 
205-20S,  212-214;  Hershe>''s  Intemaiioaat  Uw  and  DiplomMT  o(  *^ 
Russo-Japanese  War,  pp.  138-142.  151-163. 
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nable  to  insist  that  the  tranaformation  if  effected  should 
K  permanent,  at  least  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Finally, 
e  transformed  vessel  should  be  commissioned  as  a  man-of- 
,  subjected  to  naval  discipline  and  enumerated  among  the 
taval  forces  of  the  belligerent. 
The  difficulties  of  the  situation  require  definition  lest  insen- 
bly  the  evils  of  privateering  reappear.  The  question  arose 
uring  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870  when  in  August  of 
hat  year  Prussia  ordered  the  creation  of  a  volunteer  navy. 

The  owners  of  vessels  were  invited  to  fit  them  out  for  attack 

in  French  ships  of  war,  and  large  premiums  for  the  destruction 

of  any  of  the  latter  were  offered.    The  crews  of  vessels  belonging 

to  the  volunteer  navy  were  to  be  under  naval  discipUoc,  but 

jihey  were  to  be  furnished  by  the  owners  of  the  ships;  the  ofiicers 

prere  to  be  merchant  seamen,  wearing  the  same  uniform  as  naval 

ifficers,  and   provided  with  temporary  commissions,  but  not 

orming  part  of,  or  attached  to,  the  navy  in  any  way,  though 

pable  of  receiving  a  commission  in  it  as  a  reward  for  excep- 

ional  services;  the  vessels  were  to  sail  under  the  flag  of  the 

forth  (ierman  navy.^ 

It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  Prussian  volunteer 
lU&vy  was  not  a  violation  of  the  spirit  if  not  of  the  letter  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris,  for  the  declaration  clearly  meant  not 
tnerely  to  eliminate  the  privateer  but  the  use  of  other  than 
Dational  property  under  the  command  of  responsible  officers 
dI  the  government  in  the  conduct  of  naval  war.  To  invoke 
Igain  the  great  authority  of  Mr.  Hall : 

The  incorporation  of  a  part  of  the  merchant  marine  of  a 
bountry  in  iti  regular  navy  is  of  course  to  be  distinguished  from 
Wch  a  measure  as  that  above  discussed.  A  marked  instance 
jf  incorporation  is  supplied  by  the  Russian  volunteer  fleet, 
rhe  vessels  are  built  at  private  cost,  and  in  time  of  peace  they 
Barry  the  mercantile  flag  of  their  country;  but  their  captain  and 
at  least  one  other  ofl&cer  hold  commissions  from  their  sovereign, 
they  are  under  naval  discipline,  and  they  appear  to  be  employed 
lely  in  public  services,  such  as  the  conveyance  of  convicts  to 
c  Russian  possessions  on  the  Pacific.  Taking  the  circum- 
noes  as  a  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  regard  the  use  of  the  mercan- 
c  flag  as  serious;  they  are  not  merely  vessels  which  in  the  event 
war  can  be  instantaneously  converted  into  public  vessels  of 

'  HaU'«  Int«[mAtion&l  Law  (Sth  ed.),  p.  527. 
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the  State,  they  are  properly  to  be  coiiHidered  as  already beioBg- 

iag  to  the  imperial  navy.  The  position  of  ve^asels  bebn^gta 
the  great  French  mail  lines  is  different.  They  are  eomnuum 
by  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  navy,  but  so  long  as  peace  kill 
their  employment  is  genuinely  private  and  commercial;  me»a) 
is  simply  provided  by  which  they  can  be  placed  under  nanl 
discipline  and  turned  into  vessels  of  war  as  soon  as  an  eoMr* 
gency  arises.  They  are  not  now  incorporated  in  the  FtmA 
navy,  but  incorporation  would  take  place  on  the  outbreak  q( 
hostilities.  [The  liners  whi  ch  of  recent  years  have  bea 
subsidized  by  the  British  Government  in  return  for  a  lien  oo 
their  services  as  cruisers  in  time  of  war,  stand  on  a  similar  foot* 
ing,  except  that  in  peace  time  they  are  not  under  the  commud 
of  an  officer  in  the  Royal  navy,]  * 

Nations  look  upon  merchant  marine  ^^e^y  much  in  the 
way  that  the  militia  is  considered,  although  the  aoalojgj 
is  imperfect,  because  the  mihtia  is  organized  for  semtx 
in  future  war,  whereas  the  merchant  marine  is  primarOj 
pacific.  However,  it  seems  to  be  beyond  controversy  that 
nations  will  in  the  future  press  merchant  ships  into  navil 
service,  and  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  importance  to  detennint 
the  exact  status  of  the  auxUiary  fleet.  It  is  a  subject  d 
sincere  regret  that  the  convention  drafted  and  adopted  by 
the  Conference  covers  but  a  small  part  of  the  subject. 

The  convention,  however,  was  an  honest  endeavor  and  iti 
preiimble  is  honest ;  for  it  states  it  to  be  desirable 

in  view  of  the  incorporation  in  time  of  war  of  merchant 
in  the  fighting  fleet,  to  define  the  conditions  subject  to 
this  operation  may  be  effected ; 


and  in  the  next  place 
frankly  that: 


it  confesses  its  limitations. 


whereas,  however,  the  Contracting  Powers  have  been  oaiblt 
to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  question  whether  the  conTernoi 
of  a  merchant  ship  into  a  warship  may  t^ke  place  on  the  higb 
seas,  it  is  understood  that  the  question  of  the  place  wbei%nn 
conversion  is  effected  remains  outside  the  scope  of  this  igrt^ 
ment,  and  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  following  rules. 

The  convention  thereupon  assumes  the  right  to  coowrt 

'Ibiti.  520.    The  passage  in  bracketa  ia  an  additioD  of  J.  B.  AUay.  iW 
editor  of  (he  fifth  editioa. 
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Derchant  ships  into  men-of-war  and  regulates  and  controls  its 
acercise.  For  example,  Article  1  provides  that  a  merchant 
hip  in  order  to  be  considered  a  man-of-war  must  be  placed 

EDder  the  direct  authority,  immediate  control,  and  respoa- 
ibility  of  the  power  whose  flag  it  flies. 

Afi  was  said  by  M.  Fromagcot,  the  learned  reporter  of  the 
''ourth  Commission: 

The  first  article  presents  a  principle  which  ia,  so  to  speak, 
he  c<»rolIary  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  has  for  it  object 
o  give  every  guarantee  against  a  return  more  or  less  disguised 
o  privateering  J 

The  next  article  provides,  and  very  properly,  that  the  con- 
rerted  ship  must  bear  the  outward  and  distinguishing  appear- 
mce  of  a  man-of-war  of  its  nationality.  (Article  2.)  The 
list  article  thus  determines  the  validity  of  the  transformation 
\a  a  matter  of  law  whereby  to  ta.x  the  government  with  respon- 
nbiiity.  The  second  paragraph  is  conceived,  not  merely  in  the 
interest  of  the  belligerent  but  primarily  in  the  interest  of  the 

ritral,  so  that  the  character  of  the  vessel  may  be  evident 
a  distance  by  its  outward  appearance. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  vessel  be  transformed  and 
that  it  bear  external  marks  of  such  transformation.  The 
Bommander  should  be  in  the  service  of  the  State  and  duly 
dommissioned  by  competent  authorities;  his  name  should 
ippear  in  the  list  of  officers  of  the  fighting  fleet  (Article  3) ;  the 
srew  should  be  subject  to  military  discipline  (Article  4) ;  and 
the  converted  ship  should  observe  in  all  its  operations  the  laws 
ind  customs  of  war  (Article  5).  The  reality  and  good  faith  of 
iie  transformation  are  thus  assured  by  subjecting  the  vessel 
to  the  control  of  a  naval  officer  and  the  crew  to  military  disci- 
pline. The  requirement  that  the  converted  vessel  observe  the 
Iaws  and  customs  of  war  is  a  guarantee  against  the  relapse  into 
the  barbarism  of  privateering.  The  American  naval  delegate, 
Admiral  Sperry.  objected  to  the  last  requirement  and  proposed 

suppress  the  article  as  unnecessary  and  as  constituting  in 

Report  of  M.  Henii  Fromageot,  La  Deuxidme  Conf^reace  IntemAtiooAle 
)1a  Pftix  (1007),  Act«fl  et  Documenta,  Vd.  I,  p.  244. 
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lus  opinion  an  embarrassing  distinction  for  certain  merchsnt 
vessels  acquired  and  regularly  commissioned  by  the  United 
States  in  time  of  f>eace  as  a  part  of  its  fleet.  Admiral  Sperr/a 
motion  was  opposed  by  Dr.  Lammasch  for  the  reason  that  the 
suppression  of  Article  o  would  constitute  an  embarrassing  dii- 
tinction  between  transformed  vessels  on  the  one  hand  and  war 
vessels  on  the  other.  The  article  as  framed  was  adopted  sub- 
ject to  the  reserve  of  Admiral  Sperry.* 

Article  6,  the  last  article  of  the  convention  requiring  consid- 
eration, provides  that  the  belligerent  should  as  soon  as  possibk 
re^ster  the  converted  vessel  in  its  list  of  warships,  thus 
assuring  the  publicity  of  the  transformation.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  the  article  is  in  the  interest  of  the  neutral. 

The  learned  reporter  of  the  convention  stated  it  to  be  fti 
corollary  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris  abolishing  privateering-^ 
This  fact  was  recognized  by  the  American  delegation 
General  Porter  on  its  l>ehalf  stated, 

It  is  evident  that  the  propositions  ....  have  for  their 
principal  object  the  reiteration  of  the  declaration  of  Paris  relat- 
ing to  the  abolition  of  privateering.  It  is  well  known  that  Um 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  not  adhered 
to  this  declaration  solely  for  the  reason  that  the  dcclaratioD 
did  not  recognize  the  inviolability  of  private  property  of  the 
enemy  at  sea.  For  this  reason  the  propositions  submitted 
present  questions  solely  for  the  consideration  of  the  signatonflfl 
of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  in  consequence  thereof  our 
delegation  must,  for  the  moment,  decline  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion  and  abstain  from  voting.  If,  however,  the  Con- 
ference by  its  action,  shall  establish  the  inviolability  uf  private 
property  at  sea,  this  delegation  will  be  happy  to  vote  for  the 
abohtion  of  privateering.' 

The  American  delegation  abstained  on  the  final  vote  taken 
for  the  reason  advanced  by  General  Porter. 

The  convention  was  not  accepted  by  the  American  delega- 
tion at  The  Hague,  nor  was  it  submitted  to  the  Sejiate  fori 


'La  Deuxi&me  ConWrence    Intemntionale  de  tn  Paix  (1907V  Vnl    TfT 
Fourth  Commission,  Comity  d'Examea,  12th  Seosioa,  p.  1040 
'  Ibid.,  Fourth  Commission,  ISthSoasion,  pp.  91&-»17. 
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approval.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  convention  as  adopted, 
liniit<?d  solely  to  signatory  powers  (Article  7),  is  very  modest 
and  of  slight  practical  value,  because  the  question  is  not 
whether  transformation  be  permitted,  but  the  determination  of 
the  locality  and  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  permi&- 
sible.  The  convention  is  at  best  but  evidence  of  transformation. 
Itconsciously  excludes  vital  questions  and  byso  doing  sacrifices 
aubfftancetoform.  For  example,  in  the  recent  Russo-Japanese 
War  two  vessels,  the  Peterburg  and  Smolensk,  passed  the  Dar- 
danelles, fl>Tng  the  commercial  flag,  declaring  that  they  were 
merchant  ships  and  maintaining  such  character  en  route 
through  the  Suez  Canal.  Upon  entering  the  Red  Sea  guns 
Were  brought  out  of  the  hold  and  mounted,  the  armament  was 
noon  completed,  the  vessels  assumed  the  character  of  warships, 
proceeded  to  cruise  against  and  prey  upon  neutral  commerce. 
|fl*hc  action  of  Russia  was  questionable  from  two  points  of  view, 
Hr^  because  the  Convention  of  March  31, 1856,  and  the  treaty 
signed  at  London  on  March  3,  1871,  closed  the  Dardanelles  and 
Bosphorus  to  men-of-war.  If  the  Russian  vessels  were  men- 
of-war  they  had  no  right  to  pass  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dar- 
denelles;  if  they  were  merchantmen  they  had  no  right  to 
visit  and  search,  to  seize  and  prey  upon  commerce,  whether 
Ijolligercnt  or  neutral.  If  the  vessels  improperly  passed  the 
Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles,  they  committed  a  wrong  and  on 
familiar  doctrine  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of 
their  own  wrong.  In  the  next  place,  supposing  they  were 
merchant  vessels,  they  could  not  exercise  belligerent  rights 
unless  commanded  as  war  vessels  without  violating  the  letter 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  The  impor- 
tant and  difBcult  question  arises  whether  merchant  vessels 
may  be  transformed  into  men-of-war  upon  the  high  seas,  a 
question  which  the  Conference  left  undecided.  The  matter, 
however,  was  discussed,  and  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Holland  and 
the  United  States  proposed  that  transformation  should  only 
be   permitted   within   a   national   or   occupied   port.     Italy 

Ehis  view,  but  proposed  an  exception  in  favor  of 
>n  the  high  seas  at  the  declaration  of  war.    Ger- 
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many,  Russia  and  France  maintained  on  the  contrao'  ^ 
of  transformation  even  upon  the  high  seas.» 

In  the  presence  of  such  opposing  views  the  Coofereace 
forced  to  adjourn  consideration  of  the  matter.  Again,  it  18 
be  noted  that  the  convention  docs  not  state  that  the  traa*- 
formation  may  not  be  subject  to  rctransformation  duhflgtbr 
course  of  one  and  the  same  war,  and  if  the  ri^t  exisi  tb 
frequency  of  its  exercise  is  a  matter  of  expediency.  Austr*- 
Hungary  proposed  that  the  transformation  once  made  should 
last  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  but  the  ConfereDoewu 
likewise  unable  to  agree  upon  this  question  and  it  was  deiemi 
The  importance  therefore  of  the  convention  is  very  slight;  for 
in  simplest  terms,  disregarding  the  language  of  the  preAmhie 
and  provisions  of  the  articles,  it  means  simply  that  men-of-w«r 
are  men-of-war,  and  that  merchant  vessels  as  such  are  00k  lo 
be  considered  as  men-of-war. 

3,    The  Laying  of  Automatic  Submarine  Contact  Mtswf 


ssik 

}Ut<9 


The  Chinese  Government  ia  obliged  even  today  to 
coasting  vessels  with  special  instruments  to  catch  and 
floating  mines,  which  obstruct  not  only  the  high  seas  but 
nese  territorial  waters.  Notwithstanding  all  the  precaatioai 
taken,  a  very  considerable  number  of  coasting  vessels,  fibbing 
smacks,  junks,  and  sampans,  have  been  sunk  by  contact  mtK 
these  automatic  submarine  mines.  And  these  vesseb  h»w 
been  swallowed  up  and  so  completely  lost  to  sight  thai  detAib 
of  these  disasters  have  not  reached  the  western  world.  It  u 
estimated  that  from  500  to  600  of  our  subjects  who  foUomd 
their  peaceful  pursuits  have  thus  met  a  cruel  death  on  aeeount 
of  these  agents  of  destruction.* 

Such  was  the  language  of  a  Chinese  delegate  at  The  Hague 
Conference  of  1907  regarding  the  after-effects  of  a  war  sup- 
posedly between  Russia  and  Japan. 

'  On  A  vote  taken  in  the  Committee  of  F.xftmination  nine  StMM 
forbid  transformation  upon  the  high  seaa — United  StAten.  Belgium. 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Norway,  Holland,  Sweden — to  mvvd  ia  favw 
of  it — Germany,  AustriarHungary,  Argentine.  Chile,  Franoe.  Runa,  6«nia 

'For  a  r68um6  of   the  discussion   in   the  Conference  on  thm 
question    see  the   admirable   leports  of  Professor  George  Strvit,  iSi 
Deuxidme  Conference  Internationale  de  la Paix,  (1907)  Vol. I II,  pp.  307- 
45£-^4fiO;  for  dnal  proceeiiings  in  plenary  session,  see  Vol.  I,  pp. 

*  Declarstion  of  the  Chinese  Delegation,  La  Deuxifetne  OoofArvaer 
nationalo  de  \a  YtAx»  ViWl  ,No\. \\\»  v  ^*3i 
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e  world  was  so  large,  it  is  now  so  very  little !  The  world 
is  so  closely  knit  together  that  a  disturbance  in  one  part  is 
sure  to  be  felt  in  the  other,  just  as  a  pebble  dropped  in  a 
pool  sends  a  ripple  to  either  bank.  The  effect  of  war  cannot, 
therefore,  be  limited  solely  to  belligerents,  the  neutral  is  in- 
jured in  his  property,  and  as  in  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan,  in  his  person.  The  rights  of  neutrals  have  imposed 
duties  upon  belligerents,  and  it  may  be  that  a  sense  of  inter- 
national oneness  will  eventually  not  only  limit  warfare  but 
bind  its  members  over  to  keep  the  peace.  As  long  as  warfare 
is  permitted,  however,  its  effects  should  be  coniined  as  far  as 
p)oesible  to  the  immediate  beUigerenta,  and  if  the  effects  of  cer- 
tain means  of  destruction  cannot  be  confined  to  belligerents, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  the  interests  of  two  jarring  members 
(d  the  family  of  nations  should  not  yield  to  the  interests  of  aU. 
As  regards  the  particular  means  of  destruction  dealt  with  in 
^he  present  convention,  it  may  be  said  that  mines  are  not  new; 
t  they  came  into  use  with  gunpowder ;  that  they  were  suc- 
fully  used  at  sea  in  the  American  Civil  War,  by  means  of 
cb  harbors  were  defended  and  blockading  ships  attacked 
d  destroyed.  This,  however,  was  a  mine  placed  within  terri- 
1  waters,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  long  as  war  is 
'gnized,  States  may  protect  themselves  within  their  tern- 
waters  by  all  means,  provided  only  that  the  means  of 
ruction  intended  for  the  enemy  do  not  break  loose  from 
control  and  endanger  neutral  life  and  property  beyond  the 
is  of  territorial  jurisdiction.  Therefore,  mines  may  freely 
placed  in  ports  and  harbors,  or  in  territorial  waters  gcner- 
to  be  exploded  by  contact  or  controlled  from  the  shore. 
diflSculty,  however,  arises  when  belligerents  set  in  motion 
agency  whose  effect  is  not  limited  to  its  territorial  waters, 
in  battle  on  the  high  seas,  the  destructive  power  of  the 
employed  survives  the  battle.  It  may  be  said  that  sub- 
e  mines  which  are  floating,  either  anchored  or  drifting, 
whose  explosion  is  caused  automatically  by  contact  are 
comers  in  modem  warfare,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  by 
n  of  their  novelty  difficulty  in  their  regulation.    If,  how- 
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ever,  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Law  of  Nations  permits  the 
appropriation  of  contiguous  waters  for  a  distance  of  thnt 
miles  from  low-water  mark,  and  if  we  further  adnut,  as  wj 
must,  that  the  high  seas  are  not  susceptible  of  appropriatioD 
but  are  the  highway  alike  for  belligerent  or  neutral,  although 
the  belligerent  is  permitted  for  the  purpose  of  battle  to  control 
a  limited  sphere,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  inter- 
est of  the  belligerent,  being  special  and  temporary,  should  not 
displace  or  control  the  interest  of  the  neutral,  which  is  general 
and  f)ermanent.  The  application  of  these  general  principles  to 
a  new  but  concrete  problem  necessarily  and  logically  solves  ll. 
As  the  great  Lord  Stowell  said  in  the  case  of  the  Atlanta  (6  C. 
Robinson,  440,459): 

If  the  court  took  upon  itself  to  assume  principles  in  them- 
selves novel,  it  might  justly  incur  such  an  imputation;  but  to 
apply  established  principles  to  new  cases^  cannot  surely  be  » 
considered.  All  law  of  circumstances,  leading  to  an  extended 
application  of  principles,  ancient  and  recognized,  by  just  corol- 
laries, may  be  infinite;  but  so  long  as  the  continuity  of  the  orig- 
inal and  established  principles  is  preserved  pure  and  unbroken, 
the  practice  is  not  new,  nor  is  it  justly  chargeable  with  being 
an  innovation  on  the  ancient  law;  when,  in  fact,  the  court  do«fl 
nothing  more  than  apply  old  principles  to  new  circumstanoes- 

We  are  now  prepared  to  examine  the  various  articles  of  the 
convention  relating  to  the  laying  of  automatic  submarine  con- 
tact mines.    As  in  the  case  of  the  transformation  of  luerchanl 
ships  into  men-of-war,  the  preamble  of  the  present  convention 
recognizes  the  imperfect  and  tentative  nature  of  the  conven- 
tion, but  commends  its  enforcement  ''until  such  time  as  it  b 
found  possible  to  formulate  rules  on  the  subject  which  shall 
insure  to  the  interests  involved  all  the  guarantees  desirable." 
The  principles,  however,  proclaimed  in  the  preamble  are  correct 
and  deserve  unstinted  praise  and  univeiaal  acceptance.    Foi 
example,  the  Conference  declares  itself  as  'Mn.spired  by  ih« 
principle  of  freedom  of  sea  routes,  the  common  highways  of  all 
nations."    It  concedes  that  the  existing  position  of  affairs 
makes  it  impossible  to  forbid  the  employment  of  aut-omatic 
submarine  contact  mines,  but  considers  it  nevertheless  desir- 
able "to  restrict  and  regidate  their  employment, "  assuredly 


I    ™.^™...   . 

jBry  commendablp  purpose,  "in  order  to  mitigate  the  severity 
W  war  and  to  insure,  as  far  as  possible^  to  peaceful  navigation 
the  security  to  which  it  is  entitled,  despite  the  existence  of 
war. "  It  might  be  said  that  the  impossibility  of  forbidding 
the  employment  of  automatic  submarine  contact  mines  is  not 
so  self-evident  as  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  their  regulation. 
The  Conference  of  1899  owed  its  existence,  it  would  seem,  to 
the  desire  to  check  armament  and  the  increasing  burden  of 
military  expenditures,  and  had  the  States  represented  been 
willing  to  limit  themselves  to  the  known  means  of  destruction 
this  convention  concerning  mines  would  have  been  unnecea- 
kry.  Nations  seem,  however,  unwilling  to  fetter  the  inventive 
^nius  of  their  people  when  from  its  encoumgement  new  and 
destructive  means  of  warfare  are  to  Ix*  expected.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  proceedings  of  the  First  Conference  shows  that 
the  small  States  were  as  unwilling  to  put  up  with  imperfect 
arms  as  the  larger  States  were  unwilling  to  limit  themselves  to 
the  means  actually  known  and  in  use.  Had  they  agreed  to 
leave  matters  in  status  quo  for  a  period  of  years,  relative  equal- 
ity or  inequality  would  have  been  maintained.  Had  the 
nations  assembled  in  1907  at  The  Hague  forbidden  the  use  of 
floating  mines  outward  equality  would  have  been  observed. 
Mines  are,  however,  said  to  be  an  efficient  and  comparatively 
inexpensive  means  of  protecting  the  coast,  whether  to  ward 
off  the  enemy,  to  resist  or  raise  a  blockade.  For  these  reasons 
Powers  with  large  navies  are  said  not  to  favor  mines,  even  for 
their  coast  defenses,  because  mines  not  only  prevent  free  and 
Unrestricte<l  access  to  the  enemy  coast  but  render  a  return  to 
the  home  port  in  stress  of  weather  dangerous.  It  is  stated  by 
a  competent  authority,  Admiral  Charles  H.  Stockton  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  that, 

Great  Britain  has  practically  abandoned  the  use  of  sub- 
marine mines  for  the  defense  of  its  ports  and  is  trusting  to  pro- 
tected automobile  torpedoes  of  the  Uliitehead  and  other  types 
in  connection  with  submarine  boats  for  the  defense  of  its  sea- 
ports. Hence,  and  in  connection  with  this,  the  fact  that  her 
fleet  both  naval  and  maritime,  is  the  greatest  in  the  world — 
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never  greater  or  more  efficient  than  now — ^thts  power  r^ncaentfl 
the  extreme  school  against  the  use  of  submarine  mineB  exploded 
by  contact.* 

Admitting  this  statement  to  be  correct,  for  the  layman  must 
perforce  accept  the  verdict  of  the  specialist,  it  would  follow 
that  the  prohibition  of  such  mines  might  work  an  inequality, 
because  the  renunciation  would  deprive  the  smaller  States  witii 
moderate  navies,  of  the  means  of  resisting  the  powerful  SeeU. 
It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  suggest  even  indirectly  that  British 
opp>osition  to  the  use  of  mines  is  due  to  the  possession  of  % 
matchless  and  overwhelming  fieet,  because  fleets  are  able  to  pick 
up  and  explode  mines  without  great  danger,  althou^  it  mavbe 
at  considerable  delay.  Undoubtedly  Great  Britain  oppond 
for  humanitarian  reasons,  sowing  the  high  seas  with  mixkes. 
Material  interests  were  not  lacking,  for  British  commerce 
extending  over  the  worid  is  most  likely  to  be  injured  by  drifting 
mines.  The  horror  of  a  means  of  destruction  is  perhaps  ma« 
evident  when  opposed  to  our  interests.  Given  the  advantage, 
however,  of  the  use  of  mines,  it  is  at  once  seen  why  the  Second 
Conference  did  not  prohibit  their  use. 

The  first  article,  while  admitting  the  use  of  mines,  ieis 
to  limit  thdr  destnictiveness  to  the  belligerents  and  to  the 
locality  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  also  recogniaes  two 
kinds  of  automatic  contact  mines  at  present  in  use,  namely, 
the  unanchored  and  anchored  variety  and  established  I 
principle  which  if  followed  will  protect  neutral  comnierct 
The  article  does  not  deal  with  the  mines  placed  in  territoriil 
waters  under  control  from  shore.  It  deals  with  the  unain 
chored  and  anchored  mines  which  explode  automatically 
by  contact.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  forbidden  to  use  uih 
anchored  automatic  contact  mines  except  when  £o  constructed 
as  to  become  harmless  one  hour  at  most  after  control  over 
them  is  abandoned.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  forbidden  sped- 
fically  to  lay  anchored  automatic  contact  mines  which  do 
not  become  harmless  upon  breaking  loose  from  their  m< 

*  Americfto  Journal  of  International  Law  (1908),  Vol.  JL  p.  279 
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id,  finally,  it  is  forbidden  to  use  torpedoes  which  do  not 

ime  harmless  when  they  have  missed  their  mark. 

The  British  delegation  proposed  that  imanchored  submarine 

kes  exploded  automatically  by  contact  should  be  forbidden, 

►reposition  supported  by  the  United  States.    The  Confer- 

f,  however,  while  willing  to  prevent  the  use  of  unanchored 

dangerous  to  commerce,  was  unwilling  to  renounce  the 

of  such  mines  if  in  reality  controllable.    The  sentiment 

so  strongly  in  favor  of  this  view,  championed  by  Italy, 

it  the  British  delegation  yielded  the  point,  provided  only 

it  the  mines  should  lose  their  destructive  force  within  a 

short  lapse  of  time  after  the  loss  of  cootrol.    The  period 

an  hour  was  eventually  agreed  upon.     In  criticism  of  this 

[promise,  it  maybe  said  that  many  experiments  must  needs 

made  and  perhaps  many  a  life  sacrificed  before  it  be  ascer- 

whether  a  particular  form  of  mine  loses  its  deatnictive- 

within  the  prescribed  period.    It  clearly  would  have 

»n  better  to  forbid  the  use  of  such  mines  during  a  fixed 

■iod,  for  example,  five  years,  as  proposed  by  Germany,  in 

ler  that  a  subsequent  conference  might,  in  the  light  of 

;rience,  permit  under  proper  restrictions  or  forbid  entirely 

use,  in  view  of  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  expressed  at 

Conference. 

The  provision  concerning  anchored  automatic  contact  mines 
is  beyond  criticism,  for  it  forbids  their  employment  unless 
they  become  harmless  *' as  soon  as  they  have  broken  loose  from 
^eir  moorings.''  It  may  well  be  that  human  life  will  be 
Herificcd  in  the  interest  of  science,  but  the  presumption  is  in 
Btor  of  the  prohibition  as  in  the  matter  of  unanchored  mines 
Tf  is  against  inhibition. 

The  first  article  therefore  recognizes  a  twofold  division  of 
contact  mines  and  regulates  in  general  the  use  to  be  made  of 
each. 

The  second  article  forbids  the  laying  of  contact  mines  off 
the  coast  and  ports  of  the  enemy  with  the  sole  object  of  inter- 
cepting commerce,  an  article  which  in  its  present  form  is  as 
acceptable  as  it  is  reasonable.    It  was,  however,  objected  to 
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on  the  ground  that  the  word  ''sole"  introduced  a  subjtclive 
element  by  which  the  inhibition  might  be  evaded,  becaiiieto 
violate  the  letter  of  the  article  the  mines  must  be  used  with 
the  sole  object  of  intercepting  commercial  sWpping.  If 
placed  for  any  other  reason  the  spirit  would  be  violated  bcl 
the  letter  would  be  saved  intact.  For  this  reason  Germany 
and  France  considered  the  article  objectionable. 

It  ^vill  be  noted,  that  the  article  although  it  may  rtfer  to 
does  not  specify  blockade.    As  proposed  by  Great  BriUin 
the  '*  use  of  floating  contact  mines  to  establish  or  maiDtain  s 
commercial  blockade  should  be  forbidden."     Doubt  as  to  the 
effect  of  thus  article  upon  the  effectiveness  of  blockade  led  lo 
its  present  fonn  in  which,  however,  the  difficulty  is  ralbe; 
adjourned  than  met,  because  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856, 
contemplates  efiFectiveness  of  the  blockade  to  be  produced 
by  vessels.     It  will  be  noted,  also,  that  the  article  refers  to 
the  locality  in  which  the  mines  may  be  placed,  and  it  is  interest^ 
ing  to  observe  that  four  articles  (2-5)  referring  to  locahty  pf^ 
pared  by  the  Committee  of  Examination  and  proposed  to  ihe 
commission  find  no  place  in  the  convention.*     Briefly  coo- 
sidered  these  articles  were  divisible  into  three  groups,  the  first 
group  consisting  of  Articles  2  and  3  regarding  the  defeiisi>*e  use 
of  mines,  the  second  group  consisting  of  Article  4  regulatingtbe 
use  of  mines  for  purposes  of  attack,  and  the  third  group  consist- 
ing of  Article  5  permittingthe  use  of  mines  to  belligerentaiiiihf 
sphere  of  their  immediate  activity.    In  summar\-  form,  it  wat 
forbidden  to  place  anchored  mines  beyond  the  three-mile  limit; 
although  in  the  case  of  bays  the  limit  of  three  miles  wis  to 
be  measured  from  a  straight  line  drawn  across  the  bay  tt 
the  nearest  point  to  the  entrance  where  the  width  of  the  bay 
does  not  exceed  ten  miles.     (Article  2.)     In  the  case  of  fortified 
harbors    and    military  arsenals,  anchored  mines  mi^t  be 
placed  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles.    (Article  3.)    As  pre\iouil; 
stated  these  Articles  2  and  3  of  the  original  project  reguUttd 
the  use  of  mines  for  defensive  purposes.    The  powen&  geoerait)' 

*■  For  full  text  of  project  reported  to  the  Third  OommSssioa,  tee  App^- 
dix,  pp.  829-831. 
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tinwiliing  to  limit  themselves  by  treaty  to  such  a  use  of 
les  and  the  articles  in  question  were  stricken  in  commission. 
Article  4,  confining  mines  for  purposes  of  attack  nithin  the 
limits  with  the  exception  of  fortified  harbors  and  state 
lis,  met  a  like  (&ie.    The  third  and  concluding  paragraph 
is  fourth  article  deling  with  the  interception  of  iR-utral 
tnunerce^  was  saved  from  the  general  wreck  and  appears  in 
iparate  form  as  Article  2  of  the  convention.    Article  5  of 
le  original  project  gave  belligerents  the  right  to  use  mines  in 
'.  sphere  of  their  immediate  activity,  provided,  however, 
it  the  mines  so  employed  were  so  constructed  as  to  become 
irmless  in  two  hours  at  most  after  abandonment.    This 
icle  was  stricken  in  its  entirety,  so  that  belligerents  may, 
would  appear,  use  mines  anywhere  upon  the  high  seas, 
rferring  to  .\rticle  2  of  the  convention  forbidding  the  employ- 
lent  of  mines  off  shore  for  the  sole  purpose  of  intercepting 
>mmerce,  it  is  thus  seen  that  the  attempt  to  confine  the  use 
mines  within  permitted  and  determined  localities  was  not 
jrowned  with  success. 

Articles  3  and  4  of  the  convention  refer  respectively  to 
the  precautions  to  be  taken  by  belligerents  in  the  matter  of 
anchored  and  then  of  neutrals  in  the  matter  of  all  mines. 
For  example,  every  possible  precaution  must  be  taken  by 
belligerents  for  the  security  of  peaceful  shipping,  and  belliger- 
ents specifically  undertake  to  do  their  utmost  to  render  these 
mines  harmless  within  a  limited  time.  Should  the  mines  cease 
to  be  under  surveillance,  the  belligerents  undertake  to  notify 
the  danger  zones  as  soon  as  military  exigencies  permit.  It 
will  be  noted,  that  every  presumption  is  in  favor  of  belligerent 
right,  for,  although  belligerents  bind  themselves  to  render  the 
mines  harmless  within  a  limited  time,  they  do  not  need  to 
watch  over  them.  Nor  do  they  need  to  notify  the  danger 
zones  at  once  but  as  soon  as  military  exigencies  permit.  If 
we  recall  the  anecdote  of  Nelson  turning  his  blind  eye  to  a 
aigna]  to  withdraw,  we  can  hardly  expect  naval  officers  in  the 
exultation  of  victory  or  the  throes  of  defeat  to  think  of  the 
neutral.    Neutral  powers  are  assimilated  to  belligerents  in  that 
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they  must  observe  the  same  rules  and  take  the  same  precautions 
in  regard  to  mines  off  their  coasts  as  are  imposed  upoD  bellig- 
erents. (Article  4.)  That  is,  they  must  inform  shipownenin 
advance  where  the  mines  have  been  laid,  which  notice  must  be 
communicated  at  once  to  the  Governments  through  diplomatic 
channels.  It  is  reasonable  to  provide  in  the  case  of  neutrals  tkt 
the  notice  be  in  advance,  whereas  it  might  be  equally  unreason- 
able to  cause  belligerents  to  notify  shipowners  in  advance, 
because  by  so  doing  the  purpose  of  the  mine  might  be  defeated 

Article  5  binds  the  contracting  powers  to  do  their  utmoet  at 
the  close  of  the  war  to  remove  the  mines  laid  by  them.  If, 
however,  mines  have  been  laid  by  one  or  other  of  the  belliger- 
ents off  the  enemy's  coast  it  seems  excessive  to  require  that 
each  belligerent  should  remove  the  mines  placed  by  it.  Tht- 
purpose  of  the  obligation  requires  that  the  mines  be  removed, 
and  upon  the  notification  of  the  exact  situation  of  the  mioee. 
each  power  should  proceed  without  delay  to  remove  tiem 
from  its  territorial  waters.  And  such  is  the  requirement  of 
the  article. 

It  may  happen,  however,  that  Contracting  Powers,  while 
addicted  to  mines,  do  not  possess  "the  perfected  mines  of  the 
pattern  contemplated  in  the  present  convention.'*  In  thi.^ 
case  the  provisions  of  Articles  1  and  3  are  inapplicable.  How- 
ever, in  order  that  the  convention  may  apply  generally,  the 
Contracting  Powers  "  undertake  to  convert  the  mcUdriel  of  their 
mines  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  confor  *  ith 
the  foregoing  requirements,"  (ArticleC.)  Article?  k  he 

convention  to  Contracting  Powers,  and  Article  1 1  limits  the 
duration  of  the  convention  to  seven  years,  with  the  further 
proviso  in  Article  12  that  the  question  of  the  employment  of 
automatic  contact  mines  be  opened  six  months  before  the 
expiration  of  this  period,  unless  the  question  of  the  use  of  auto- 
matic contact  mines  has  been  already  reconsidered  and  aettlod 
at  an  earlier  date  by  the  Third  Peace  Conference. 

Such  is  in  brief  the  convention  for  the  laying  of  submarine 
automatic  contact  mines.     It  is  good  as  far  as  it  i< 

unstinted  praise  would  be  as  improper  as  unqualifica  v . . 
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to  permit  the  use  of  mines  upon  the  high  seas  may  lead  to  the 
ljur>'  of  neutral  commerce^  which  the  convention  aims  to  pre- 
it,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  unanchored  mines  will 
some  harmless  within  so  short  a  period  of  time  after  being 
as  not  to  interfere  with  neutral  commerce.  Ordinary 
m,  as  well  as  military  necessity,  keeps  neutrals  beyond  the 
sphere  of  naval  action»  but  mines  scattered  by  either  bellig- 
int  may  survive  their  immediate  purpose  to  the  detriment  of 
iutral  life  and  property.  The  pathetic  appeal  of  China 
lould  not  fall  on  deaf  ears,  and  the  convention  cannot  be 
►ked  upon  other  than  as  a  compromise  limited  to  seven  years 
ithin  which  period  we  hojx*  the  world  may  see  no  war  to  test 
le  convention.  The  note  of  warning  sounded  by  Sir  Ernest 
Satow  on  behalf  of  the  British  delegation  should  not  fail  to 
awaken  an  echo  in  the  lover  of  his  kind : 

Having  voted  for  the  Mines  Convention  which  the  Con- 
ference has  just  accepted,  the  British  delegation  desires  to 
declare  that  it  cannot  regard  this  arrangement  aa  furnishing  a 
hnal  solution  of  the  question,  but  only  as  marking  a  stage  in 
international  legislation  on  the  subject.  It  does  not  consider 
that  adequate  account  has  been  taken  in  the  convention  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals  to  protection,  or  of  humanitarian  sentiments 
which  cannot  be  neglected.  The  British  delegation  has  done 
its  best  to  bring  theConference  to  share  its  views,  but  its  efforts 
in  this  directions  have  remained  without  result.  The  high  seas, 
gentlemen,  form  a  great  international  highway.  If  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  international  laws  and  customs  belligerents  are 
Eittcd  to  fight  out  their  quarrels  upon  the  high  seas,  it  is 
the  less  incumbent  upon  them  to  do  nothing  which  might, 
^  ifter  their  departure  from  a  particular  place,  render  this 
highway  dangerous  for  neutrals  who  are  equally  entitled  to  use 

KWe  declare  without  hesitation  that  the  right  of  the  neutral 
security  of  navigation  on  the  high  seas  ought  to  come  before 
the  transitory  right  of  the  belligerent  to  employ  these  seas  as 
the  scene  of  the  operation  of  war. 

Nevertheless,  the  convention  as  adopted  imposes  upon  the 
belligerent  no  restriction  as  to  the  placing  of  anchored  mines, 
which  consequently  may  be  laid  wherever  the  belligerent 
chooses,  in  his  own  waters  for  self-defense,  in  the  waters  of  the 
enemy  as  a  means  of  attack,  or  finally  on  the  high  seas,  so  that 
neutxtd  navigation  will  inevitably  run  great  risk  in  time  of  naval 
war  and  may  be  exposed  to  many  a  disaster.  We  have  already 
several  occasions  insisted  upon  the  danger  of  a  situation  of 
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*Li=  ki-C.  "^r  Ji-^Tr  *ii:ea7C'Kii  "•:  abiTf  -^hat  would  be  tbe 
*z*c^ pr:*i::*^i  ''7"ieli:»ss  :t4gr^a'  li=.er  belongirLg  to  a  neutral 
r^TrT.  ^r  iii  -"."  fill  ■.:  brizis  frrvir'i  eveiy  argument  in 
:iT:r  ■::  lini-ir^z  "ri-*  fei«i  of  a<:T:i<:c.  ::r  rhesse  rcines,  while  w 
c:illeti  verv  5p^:ijl  arren'lcti  i;o  'be  itiTar.:ages  which  the  civ- 
illzrfri  w.rli  TT-.-ili  cii^  :>:□.  shis  r^s^rlnirn.  since  it  would  be 
Atr^viler.".  :■:  i:niriiiiiL.z  :.:  ^  certAiz.  extent  the  causes  of  vix- 
liitt  ccr.f::t=-  It  appe,ireii  v  is  tLi:  cj  acceptance  of  tbe 
prc-pc=al  =::*.ie  cj  U5  it  thi?  beginning  •::  the  discussion,  dangers 
-.--^•^d  have  bee^  ibTiitrii  which  in  everj  maritime  war  of  tbe 
fut'ire  -^m  tbr^atei.  to  iiiT^  frien'ilT  relations  between  neu- 
trals ar.i  b^liige-r^nts.  But.  sin-x  the  Conference  has  not  shared 
o'lr  views,  it  remains  zor  'is  to  de»:Iare  in  the  most  formal  manner 
that  these  'ia::gers  exist,  and  that  the  certainty  that  theyirill 
STiake  thenjielves  felt  in  the  rifire  is  due  to  the  incomplete 
character  of  the  present  conventirn. 

As  this  convention,  in  our  opinion,  constitutes  only  a  partial 
and  inadequate  solution  of  the  problem,  it  cannot,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  be  regarded  as  a  complete  exposition 
of  international  law  on  this  subject.  Accordingly,  it  will  not 
be  permissible  to  presume  the  legitimacy  of  an  action  for  the 
mere  reason  that  this  convention  has  not  prohibited  it.  This 
is  a  principle  which  we  desired  to  affirm,  and  which  it  will  be 
impossible  for  any  State  to  ignore,  whatever  its  power.* 

Baron  ^^larschall  von  Bieberstein  replied  to  Sir  Ernest  as 
follows : 

That  a  belligerent  who  lays  mines  assumes  a  very  heavy 
responsibility  towards  neutrals  and  towards  peaceful  shipping 
is  a  point  on  which  we  are  all  agreed.  No  one  will  resort  to 
this  instrument  of  warfare  unless  for  militar>'  reasons  of  an 
absolutely  urgent  character.  But  militarj-  acts  are  not  soldv 
governed  by  stipulations  of  international  law.  There  are  other 
facts.  Conscience,  good  sense,  and  the  sense  of  duty  imposed 
by  principles  of  humanity  will  be  the  surest  guides  for  the  con- 
duct of  sailors,  and  will  constitute  the  most  effective  guarantee 
against  abuses.  The  officers  of  the  German  navy,  I  loudly 
proclaim  it  (je  le  dis  k  haute  voix),  will  always  fulfill  in  the 
strictest  fashion  the  duties  which  emanate  from  the  unwritten 
law  of  humanity  and  civilization.  I  have  no  need  to  tell  you 
that  I  entirely  recognize  the  importance  of  the  codification  of 
rules  to  be  followed  in  war.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  issue  rules  the  strict  observation  of  which  might  be  rendered 
impop  the  law  of  facts.    It  is  of  the  first  importance 

>mf4reDce,  No.  100:  tranaUtion  aa  in  the  Times  of  tenth 
ted  from  Westiake,  International  Law,  Vol.  II,  p.  321. 
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that  the  international  maritime  law  which  we  desire  to  create 
should  only  contain  clauses  the  execution  of  which  is  possible 
from  a  military  point  of  view— is  possible  even  in  exceptional 
circumstances.  Otherwise  the  respect  for  law  would  be  lessened 
and  its  authority  undermined.  It  would  also  seem  to  us  to  be 
preferable  to  maintain  at  present  a  certain  reserve,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  seven  years  hence  it  will  be  easier  to  find  a  solu- 
tion which  will  be  acceptable  to  the  whole  world.  As  to  the 
humanitarian  sentiments  of  which  the  British  delegate  has 
spoken,  I  cannot  admit  that  there  is  any  country  in  the  world 
which  is  superior  to  my  country  or  my  Government  in  the  senti- 
ment of  humanity.' 

4.   Bombardment  of  Undefended  Ports  by  Naval  Forces^ 

Among  the  six  voeux  to  be  found  in  the  Final  Act  of  the  First 
Hague  Peace  Conference  is  the  following  wish: 

The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  proposal  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  bombardment  of  ports,  towns  and  villages 
by  a  naval  force  may  be  referred  to  a  subsequent  conference 
for  consideration. 

This  recommendation  did  not  fall  upon  deaf  earSj  and  among 
the  most  admirable  results  of  the  Second  Peace  Conference  is 
the  small  but  simple  convention  forbidding  the  bombardment 
of  undefended  ports,  towns,  villages,  dwellings,  or  buildings. 
This  is  not  the  appropriate  place  to  discuss  the  relation  between 
a  recommendation  of  one  conference  and  the  work  of  a  succeed- 
ing one,  but  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  recommendation  of 
a  conference  is  not  a  burial ;  that  it  calls  attention  of  the  powers 
to  the  subject-matter  and  thus  paves  the  way  for  a  substantial 
agret^ment  at  the  conference  to  which  the  recommendation  is 
referred.  If  the  recommendations  of  the  Second  Conference 
fare  as  well  as  the  recommendation  of  the  First  Conference 
regarding  bombardment,  the  world  will  be  the  gainer  and  the 
cause  of  international  justice,  and  therefore  of  peace,  will  be 
much  advanced  by  the  Third  Conference,  which  is  gradually 
becoming  the  center  of  hope  and  expectation. 

'  Times  of  tenth  October,  1907;  quoted  by  Wcstloke,  International  Law. 
Vol.  Jh  p.  325. 

*For  a  r^fumi  of  the  discuHions  in  the  Conference  on  this  subject  see 
the  Report  of  ProfeaAor  George  Streit  in  La  D^uzidme  Conference  Inter- 
natioDale  de  U  Faix  (1907)  Vol.  I.  pp.  111-118. 
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The  purpose  of  war  \3  to  bring  the  enemy  to  tenns,  aod 
means  calculated  to  attain  this  desirable  end  are 
provided  they  do  not  cause  needlesB  suffering  and  are  dcK  a 
their  nature  more  brutal  than  war  must  always  be.  Tk 
noncombatant  is  regarded  merely  as  a  prospective  enemy, 
to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  but  not  to  be  subjected  tD 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  soldier  in  the  field.  Pobb 
property  may  indeed  be  appropriateil ;  private  property  onf 
be  destroyed  for  a  military  purpose,  may  be  requisitioiwd,  v 
may  be  subjected  to  contribution,  but  it  is  no  longer  at  tin 
mercy  of  an  enemy  or  invader.  A  fortress  may  be  asauhcA 
but  the  garrison  is  no  longer  put  to  the  sword  for  a  refosil  to 
surrender.  A  fortified  town  may  be  taken  by  storm,  bat  tk 
noncombatant  and  his  property  must  be  spared,  ss  far  m 
possible.  Article  25  of  the  regulations  respecting  the  l»w 
and  customs  of  war  on  land  adopted  at  the  First  Hague 
Conference  provides  that  the  "attack  or  bombardment  ol 
towns,  villages,  habitations,  or  buildings  which  are  not  d^ 
fended  is  prohibited."  The  enemy,  his  means  of  attack  ifid 
defense,  may  be  reduced  by  force.  The  defenseleas,  wbetker 
they  be  noncombatants  or  merely  property,  are  no  loogRr 
exposed  to  attack  or  destruction.  It  is  true  that  this 
and  its  salutary  prohibition  applies  to  land  warfare,  and 
attempt  to  extend  it  to  naval  warfare  failed  for  the  momeot 
because  Great  Britain  was  unwilling  to  extend  the  discoaaoo 
beyond  the  immediate  program,  namely,  the  codification  d 
the  laws  and  customs  of  warfare  on  land.  Hence  the  refa- 
ence  to  a  subsequent  conference.  There  is,  however,  no  rearaa 
why  a  different  rule  should  prevail  in  naval  warfare,  and  thil 
nonofifcnding  and  defenseless  to^ns,  villages,  or  habitatiooB 
should  be  destroyed  merely  because  the  assailant  is  able  to  do 
BO.  Devastation  in  land  warfare  has  not  produced  peace. 
It  has,  on  the  contrary,  prolonged  war  and  created  an  am- 
mosity  which  survives  the  war  in  which  it  occurred.  It 
not  only  brutal  but  useless  as  well.  As  long  ago  as  1( 
Evelyn  said : 

Lord  Berkeley  burnt  Dieppe  and  Havre  in  revenge  (or 
defeat  at  Brest.     This  manner  of  destructive  war  was 
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by  the  French,  and  is  exceedingly  ruinous,  especially  falling 
on  the  poorer  people,  and  does  not  seem  to  tend  to  make  a  more 
speedy  end  of  the  war,  but  rather  to  exasperate  and  incite  to 
revenge.* 

Devastation  of  the  coast,  whether  it  be  produced  by  land 
forces  or  by  the  enemy  at  sea,  is  still  devastation,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  efifect  upon  the  enemy  will  be  differ- 
ent merely  because  the  devastation  is  the  result  of  bombard- 
ment rather  than  the  result  of  fire  and  sword  by  land. 

When  the  Prince  de  Joinville  recommended  in  1844,  in  case 
of  war,  the  devastation  of  the  great  commercial  towns  of 
England,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote: 

What  but  the  inordinate  desire  of  popularity  could  have  in- 
duced a  man  in  his  station  to  write  and  publish  such  a  pro- 
duction, an  invitation  and  provocation  to  war,  to  be  carried  on 
in  a  manner  such  as  has  been  disclaimed  by  the  civilized  portions 
of  mankind.' 

But,  rejected  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  opinion  of  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  was  recently  espoused  by  Admiral  Aube,  a 
French  naval  officer,  in  an  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,"  where  he  argued  that  the  purpose  of  war  is  to  inflict 
the  greatest  possible  damage  to  the  enemy  and  that — 

As  wealth  is  the  sinews  of  war,  all  that  strikes  at  the  wealth  of 
the  enemy — d  fortiori  all  that  strikes  at  the  source  of  wealth — 
becomes  not  only  legitimate  but  obligatory.  It  must  therefore 
be  expected  that  the  fleets,  mistresses  of  the  sea,  will  turn  their 
powers  of  attack  and  destruction,  instead  of  letting  the  enemy 
escape  from  blows,  against  all  the  cities  of  the  coast,  fortified 
or  not,  peaceful  or  warlike,  to  burn  them,  to  ruin  them,  and  at 
least  to  ransom  them  without  mercy.  This  was  the  former  prac- 
tice; it  ceased;  it  will  prevail  again.  Strasbourg  and  P^ronne 
assure  it.^ 

This  relapse  into  barbarism  was  like  a  bolt  in  a  clear  sky, 
because  there  were  very  few  examples  of  the  bombardments 

*  HaU,  lQt«nuitioDal  Law,  5th  ed.,  533,  note  2. 

'  Rftikcs,  Correspondence,  p.  367.  quoted  from  the  Annuaire  de  I'Institut 
tu  Droit  latemntionol,  Vol.  XV,  p.  149. 
'  Lft  guerre  maritimes  et  lea  ports  militaires  de  la  FVance,  Vol.  L.  pp.  314- 

•Loc-dt.,  p.  331. 
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of  undefended  coast  line  and  these  precedents  were  univer- 
sally discredited.  The  only  recent  example  of  the  bombard* 
ment  of  a  commercial  town  as  an  act  of  devastation  was  the 
case  of  Valparaiso,  attacked  in  the  year  1806  by  the  SpaniBh 
fleet,  but,  to  quote  the  measured  language  of  the  late  Mr.  Hali. 
**the  act  gave  rise  to  universal  indignation  at  the  time,  and 
has  never  been  defended/'' 

The  article  of  Admiral  Aube  gave  rise  to  great  discuaaioD. 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  proposition  to  subject  imdefeoded 
coast  towns  to  destruction  met  with  little  or  no  favor.  The 
Admiral's  suggestion  that  theyshould  purchase  their  immunity 
by  ransom  met  a  like  fate,  but  a  very  lively  and  by  no  meww 
unprofitable  discussion  has  arisen  over  the  question  whether 
undefended  ports,  towns,  and  villages  mi^t  be  subject  to 
requisitions  and  contributions. 

There  is  no  recent  writer  on  international  law  who  enjoys 
greater  and  more  merited  authority  than  the  late  Mr.  W.  E. 
Hall,  and  for  this  reason  he  is  selected  to  voice  the  view  of 
publicists. 

Two  questions  are  suggested  by  the  above  indications  of 
opinion  and  of  probable  action  on  the  part  of  naval  powersL 
First,  the  restricted  one,  whether  contributions  and  requisitions 
can  be  legitimately  levied  by  a  naval  force  under  threat  of  bom- 
bardment, without  occupation  being  effected  by  a  force  of  de- 
barkation; and,  secondly,  the  far  larger  one.  whether  the  bom- 
bardment and  devastation  of  undefended  towns,  and  the  accom- 
panying slaughter  of  unarmed  populations,  is  a  proper  mettUfi 
of  carrying  on  war.  The  latter  question  will  6nd  its  anawcr 
elsewhere. 

Requisitions  may  be  quickly  disposed  of.  They  are  not  likely 
to  be  made  except  under  conditions  in  which  a  demand  for  the 
article  requisitioned  would  be  open  to  little,  if  any,  objectioa. 
A  vessel  of  war  or  a  squadron  can  not  be  sent  to  sea  in  an  efficient 
state  without  having  on  board  a  plentiful  supply  of  >i  Vn- 

tical  with,  or  analogous  to,  those  which  form  thr  .rid 

proper  subjects  of  requisition  by  a  military  force.     It  io  only 
in  exceptional  and  unforeseen  circumstances  that  a  nt^val  force 


*  Hall,  iDteniatioDal  Law,  5th  ed.,  556,  note  3.  For  ui  eUbonkte  attaSit- 
ment  of  this  unjuiilifiabLe  and  unjustified  bombardment,  am  BCoore'e  Imtcr- 
national  Law  Digest,  Vol.  VII,  §1170. 
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1  find  itself  in  need  of  food  or  of  clothing;  when  it  is  in  want 
these,  or  of  coal,  or  of  other  articles  of  necessity,  it  can  un- 
ueetionably  demand  to  be  supplied  wherever  it  is  in  a  position 
seize;  it  would  not  be  tempted  to  make  the  requisition  except 
case  of  real  need;  and  generally  the  time  required  for  the  col- 
lection and  delivery  of  large  quantities  of  bulky  articles,  and 
the  mode  in  which  delivery  would  be  effected,  must  be  such  that 
if  the  operation  were  completed  without  being  interrupted,  suffi- 
cient evidence  would  be  given  that  the  requistioning  force  was 
practically  in  possession  of  the  place.     In  such  circumstance 
It  would  be  almost  pedantry  to  deny  a  right  of  facilitating  the 
enforcement  of  the  requisition  by  bombardment  or  other  means 
of  intimidation.' 

Contributions  stand  upon  a  different  footing.  They  do  not 
find  their  justification  in  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  force  in 
an  efficient  slate;  they  must  show  it  either  in  their  intrinsic 
reasonable-ness,  or  in  the  identity  of  the  conditions,  under  which 
they  would  be  levied,  with  those  which  exist  when  contributions 
are  levied  during  war  upon  land.  Such  identity  does  not  exist. 
In  the  case  of  hostilities  upon  land  a  belligerent  is  in  military 
occupation  of  the  place  subjected  to  contribution;  he  is  in  it 
ftad  remains  in  it  long  enough  to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  the 
equivalent  of  the  contribution  demanded,  by  plundering  the 

■  town,  or  by  seizing  and  carrying  off  the  money  and  the  valuables 
•which  he  finds  within  it;  he  accepts  a  composition  for  property 
which  his  hand  already  grasps.  This  ia  a  totally  different  matter 
from  demanding  a  sum  of  money  or  negotiable  protnisea  to  pay, 
under  penalty  of  destruction,  from  a  place  in  which  he  is  not, 
which  he  probably  dare  not  enter,  which  he  can  not  hold  even 
temporarily,  and  where  consequently  he  is  unable  to  seize  and 
carry  away.  Ability  to  seize  and  the  further  ability,  which  is 
also  consequent  upon  actual  presence  in  a  place,  to  take  host^ 

*ages  for  securing  payment  are  indissolubly  mixed  up  with  the 
right  to  levy  contributions,  because  they  render  needless  the 
use  of  violent  means  of  enforcement.  If  devastation  and  the 
slaughter  of  nonc^mbatants  had  formed  the  sanction  under 
which  contributions  are  exacted,  contributions  would  long  since 
have  disappeared  from  warfare  upon  land.  It  is  not  denied 
that  contributions  may  be  rightly  levied  by  a  maritime  force; 
but  in  order  to  be  rightly  levied  they  must  be  levied  under  con- 
ditions identical  with  those  under  which  they  are  levied  by  a 

^f  *  If  articles  are  requisitioned  which  are  not  needed  Tor  the  efGciency 
of  the  force,  such  as  articles  of  luxury,  or  articles  which  will  not  be  used 
by  it,  but  will  be  turned  into  money,  u  disguiseii  contribution  is  of  course 
levied,  and  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  demand  must  be  judged 
by  the  test  of  the  propriety  or  the  impropriety  of  contributions. 
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military  force.  An  undefended  town  may  fairly  be  summoai 
by  a  vessel  or  a  squadron  to  pay  a  contribution;  if  it  refuses  i 
force  must  be  landed;  if  it  still  refuses,  like  measures  may  h\ 
taken  with  those  which  are  taken  by  armies  in  the  field.  Th< 
enemy  must  run  the  chance  of  being  interrupted,  precisely  a 
he  runs  his  chance  when  he  endeavors  to  levy  contributia 
by  means  of  flying  columns.  A  levy  of  money  made  in  anj 
other  manner  than  this  is  not  properly  a  contribution  at  all 
It  is  a  ransom  from  destruction.  If  it  is  permissible,  it  Is  per 
missible  because  there  is  a  right  to  devastate,  and  because 
som  is  a  mitigation  of  that  right.* 


The  Institute  of  International  Law,  as  was  to  be  expecte^ 
has  devoted  great  care  and  attention  to  the  question  raised  t> 
Admiral  Aube,  and  in  the  session  at  Venice  in  1896  prepare 
and  adopted  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  questioo, 
which  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  enlightened  opioion  of 
publicists  as  a  whole.'  Important  in  themselves,  the  rules  hare 
an  additional  claim  to  our  attention  because  they  facilitated 
the  work  of  the  Second  Conference,  and  the  close  similarity 
between  the  convention  as  actually  adopted  and  the  rules  of 
the  Institute  will  become  apparent  by  comparison  of  the  req)eo- 
tive  texts.  Before  setting  forth  the  rules  in  extenso  it  should 
be  said  that  the  manual  of  the  Institute  referred  to  is  the 
manual  of  the  laws  of  war  adopted  at  the  Oxford  session  of  the 
Institute  in  1881,  and  for  sake  of  convenience  the  article 
referred  to  are  printed  in  the  footnote. 

Article  1. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  rules  of  the  law  of  war  as 
to  bombardment  by  military  forces  on  land  and  that  by  n&nl 
forces. 

Article  2. 

Consequently,  there  apply  to  the  latter  the  general  principUs 
enunciated  in  Article  32  of  the  manual  of  the  Institute — u  e., 
it  is  forbidden  (a)  to  destroy  public  or  private  property,  if  such 
destruction  is  not  commanded  by  the  imperious  neoesstity  o( 
war;  (6)  to  attack  and  bombard  localities  which  are  not  defended- 

*  International  Law  (5th  ed.),  pp.  434-^36. 
'Anouaire,  vol.  xv.  pp.  313  et  Beq. 
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Article  3. 

The  rules  enunciated  in  Articles  33  and  34*  of  the  manual  are 
qually  applicable  to  naval  bombardments. 

Article  4. 


In  virtue  of  the  foregoing  principles,  the  bombardment  by 
a  naval  force  of  an  open  town — i.  e.,  one  not  defended  by  forti- 
fications Of  other  means  of  attack  or  of  resistance  for  immediate 
defense,  or  by  detached  forts  situated  in  proximity  to  it,  for 
example,  at  the  maximum  distance  of  from  4  to  10  kilometers 
is  inadmissible,  except  in  the  following  cases: 

1.  In  order  to  obtain  by  means  of  requisitions  or  of  contribu- 
tions what  is  necessary  for  the  fleet. 

Nevertheless,  such  requisitions  and  contributions  must  re- 
main within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  ^Vrticles  56  and  58'  of 
the  manual  of  the  Institute. 

2.  In  order  to  destroy  dockyards,  military  establishments, 
depots  of  munitions  of  war^  or  vessels  of  war  found  in  a  port. 

Moreover,  an  open  town  which  is  defended  against  the  en- 
trance of  troops  or  of  disembarked  marines  may  be  bombarded 
in  order  to  protect  the  landing  of  soldiers  and  of  marines  if  the 
open  town  attempts  to  prevent  it,  and  as  an  auxiliary  measure 
of  war  in  order  to  facilitate  an  assault  made  by  the  troops  and 
disembarked  marines,  if  the  town  defends  itself. 

^M  *  Abt.  33.  The  eonunander  of  the  attacking  troops  ought,  except  in  c&ae 
^Hm  oasault,  before  beginning  a  bombardment,  to  do  all  he  can  to  advise 
^ttte  local  authorities. 

Abt.  34.  In  caae  of  bombardment  nil  needful  moaiiureA  <^al1  he  taken  to 
■pare,  if  it  be  possible  to  do  eo,  buildings  devoted  to  religion  and  charity,  to 
the  Arts  and  sciences,  hoq}itald  and  depots  of  sick  and  wounded.  This  on 
condition,  however,  that  such  places  be  not  made  use  of,  directly  or  indirectly 
for  purposes  of  defense. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  besieged  to  designate  such  buildings  by  suitable 
marks  or  signs,  indicated  in  advance  to  the  besieger. 

*  Abt.  56.  ImpK>sitiona  in  kind  (requifdtioas),  levied  upon  communes,  or 
the  residents  of  invaded  districts,  should  bear  direct  relation  to  the  generally 
reoogniMd  necessities  of  war,  and  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  resources 
of  the  district.  Requisitions  can  only  be  made,  or  levied,  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  occupied  district. 

Abt.  58.  Theinvadcrcannotlevyextraordinajy  contributions  of  money, 
save  as  an  equivalent  for  fines  or  imposts  not  paid  or  for  payments  not 
made  in  kind.  Contributions  in  money  can  only  be  imposed  by  the  order, 
and  upon  the  responsibiUty,  of  the  general  in  chief,  or  that  of  the  superior  civil 
aathority  established  in  the  occupied  territory;  and  then,  as  nearly  as 
ponble,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  apportionment  and  aaseasment  of 
existing  imposts. 
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les  are  anchored  off  the  harbor/*    The  paragraph   last 
[Uot^d  simply  means  that  the  presence  of  automatic  sub- 
trine  contact  mines  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  justify  bom- 
krdment  of  an  otherwise  defenseless  port  or  town.    The 
les  may  undoubtedly  be  destroyed,  but  for  their  destruc- 
;ion  the  Conference  did  not  regard  a  bombardment  of  the  other- 
undefended  town  as  necessary  or  proper.     It  should  be 
id,  however,  that  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Japan 
mtered  their  reservations  against  this  rule. 
Article  2  is  as  follows: 

Military  works,  military  or  naval  establishments,  depots  of 
IS  or  war  matiridf  workshops  or  plant  which  could  be  utilized 
tor  the  needs  of  the  hostile  fleet  or  army,  and  the  ships  of  war 
the  harbor,  are  not,  however,  included  in  this  prohibition. 
'he  commander  of  a  naval  force  may  destroy  them  with  artU- 
sry,  after  a  summons  followed  by  a  reasonable  time  of  waiting 
all  other  means  are  impossible,  and  when  the  local  authorities 
ive  not  themselves  destroyed  them  within  the  time  fixed. 
He  incurs  no  responsibility  for  any  unavoidable  damage  which 
Hmay  be  caused  by  a  bombardment  under  such  circumstances. 

lif  for  military  reasons  immediate  action  is  necessary,  and  no 
delay  can  be  allowed  the  enem^',  it  is  understood  that  the  pro- 
hibition to  bombard  the  undefended  town  holds  good,  as  in  the 
WBse  given  in  Paragraph  1 ,  and  that  the  commander  shall  take 
Kll  due  measures  in  order  that  the  town  may  suffer  as  little  harm 
Kb  poeeible. 

An  examination  of  this  important  article  shows  that  it  is 
declaratory  of  enlightened  theory  as  well  aa  practice;  for  a 
town  used  as  a  military  or  naval  basis  can  not  reasonably 
claim  the  immunity  which  arises  solely  by  reason  of  a  dcfense- 
lesB  condition.  This  provision  is  in  accord  with  the  matured 
view  of  Mr.  Hall,  who  says: 

Of  course  nothing  which  is  above  said  has  reference  to  the 
destruction  of  property  capable  of  being  used  by  an  enemy  in 
his  war.  No  objection  can  be  taken  to  the  bombardment  of 
shipbuilding  yards  in  which  vessels  of  war  or  cruisers  can  be 
buiJt.  Of  course,  also,  a  belligerent  is  not  responsible  for  devas- 
tation caused  by,  say,  the  accidental  spreading  of  a  fire  to  a 
town  from  vessels  in  harbor  burnt  because  of  their  possible  use 
as  transports,  or  from  burning  naval  or  military  stores.* 

>  Hall.  IntenutioiuU  Law,  5th  ed.,  p.  536,  note  3. 
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sistent  with  the  destruction  of  the  property. 

Article  3  Is  likewise  declaratory  of  existing  law  and  pntiktt 
for  it  permits  bombardment  for  "  requiations  for  provisioDS 
or  f-upplifrs  in  question/'  Lest,  however,  the  demand  for 
rr-riulhitioDs  might  amount  to  a  ranK>m  or  mi^t  permit  devas- 
tation, it  is  provided  that  the  requisitions  shall  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  resources  of  the  place.  The  enti^earticle.unobie^ 
tionable  in  theory  as  it  is  in  practice  follows: 

After  due  notice  has  been  given,  the  bombardment  of  unde- 
fended ports,  towns,  villages,  dwellings,  or  buildings  mar  be 
commenced,  if  the  local  authorities,  after  a  formal  summons 
has  been  made  to  them,  decline  to  comply  with  requisitions  for 
provisions  or  supplies  necessar}-  for  the  immediate  use  of  the 
naval  force  before  the  place  in  question. 

These  requisitions  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  resources  of 
the  place.  They  shall  only  be  demanded  in  the  name  of  the 
commander  of  the  said  naval  force,  and  they  shall,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, be  paid  for  in  cash;  if  not,  they  shall  be  evidenced  by  re- 
ceipts. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  late  Mr.  HaU  allowed,  with  ce^ 
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tain  reservations^  bombardment  to  enforce  contributions,  and 
Article  4,  section  1,  previously  quoted,  of  the  rules  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Law  likewise  sanctioned  such  bom- 
bardment. 

iicle  4  of  the  convention  denied  the  right  in  the  follow- 
[g  expressed  terms : 

Undefended  ports,  towns,  villages,  dwellings,  or  buildings 
may  not  be  bombarded  on  account  of  failure  to  pay  money 
contributions. 

The  remaining  articles  (5,  6  and  7)  extend  to  naval  bom- 
bardment the  principles  and  restrictions  already  found  in  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land  for  bombardment  (Articles 
25,  28,  revised  convention) .  The  exact  text  of  the  concluding 
articles  of  the  convention  concerning  bombardment  by  naval 
forces  follows,  and  needs  neither  explanation  nor  comment: 

■  Article  5. 

In  bombardments  by  naval  forces  all  the  necessary  measures 
mtist  be  taken  by  the  commander  to  spare  as  far  as  possible 
sacred  edifices,  buildings  used  for  artistic,  scientific,  or  chari- 
table purposes,  historic  monuments,  hospitab^  and  places  where 
the  sick  or  wounded  are  collected,  on  the  understanding  that 
they  are  not  used  at  the  same  time  for  military  purposes. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  inhabitants  to  indicate  such  monuments, 
edifices,  or  places  by  visible  signs,  which  shall  consist  of  large, 
stiff  rectangular  panels  divided  diagonally  into  two  colored 
triangular  portions,  the  upper  portion  black,  the  Lower  portion 
white. 

»  Article  6. 

If  the  military  situation  permits,  the  commander  of  the  at- 
tacking naval  force,  before  commencing  the  bombardment, 
must  do  his  utmost  to  warn  the  authorities. 

•  Article  7. 

A  town  or  place,  even  when  taken  by  storm,  may  not  be 
pillaged. 

The  convention,  therefore,  is  as  humanitarian  as  it  is  wise, 
and  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  practice  and  custom  of 
enlightened  nations.    The  only  provision  of  this  admirable 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

:e  adaptation  to  naval  warfare  of  the 
principles  of  the  geneva  convention; 
restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  capture  in  naval  warfare; 
rights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers  in 
naval  warfare 

Adaptation  to  Naval  Warfare  of  thb  Principles  of 

THE    GePTEVA   CoIWENTTON^ 

The  Geneva  Convention  of  1864,  due  to  the  inspiration  of 
&n  enthusiast,  is  wholly  humanitarian,  with  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  withdrawing  from  the  hazards  of  war  its  victims 
and  protecting  the  personnel  ajid  property  used  in  their  service. 
For  example,  ambulances  and  military  hospitals  are  neuter  and 
as  such  protected  and  respected  by  belligerents  so  long  as 
containing  sick  and  wounded.  (Article  I.)  Personnel  em- 
ployed in  hospitals  and  ambulances  share  the  benefit  of 
neutrality.  (Article  2.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
bringing  help  to  the  wounded  are  to  be  respected  and  remain 
free,  and  inhabitants  entertaining  wounded  men  in  their 
houses  shall  be  exempt  from  quartering  of  troops  as  well 
u  from  contributions  of  war.  (Article  5.)  Wounded  or  sick 
soldiers  shall  be  entertained  and  taken  care  of  irrespective 
of  nationality.  (Article  6.)  A  distinctive  and  uniform  flag, 
a  red  cross  on  a  white  ground,  is  adopted  for  hospitals,  ambu- 
lances and  evacuations  and  is  always  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
national  flag;  an  arm  badge,  likewise  consisting  of  the  red 
croes  on  white  ground,  is  to  be  worn  by  individuals  neutralized. 
From  this  brief  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  the  personnel  and 

*  For  the  proceediiigs  id  the  First  Confereoce  see  La  Conference  loter- 
natiooole  de  la  Paix,  1800,  part  I,  pp.  18-30;  part  III,  pp.  3-18. 

For  the  proceeding!  in  1907  see  La  D^uxidme  Conference  Internationale 
delaPaix,  1907,Acte8etDocuincnt9,  vol.  i,  pp. 66-84;  vol.  iii,  pp.  293-340, 
553-568. 

For  the  revuuon  in  1906  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864,  see  M.  Louis 
Renault's  Report  Actes  de  la  Conf^oce  de  Geneve  (1906)  pp.  243-268. 
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property  used  in  tending  the  sick  are  recognized  as  ncutnl, 
in  the  sense  that  they  take  no  part  in  the  warandaretheRfofr 
protected  by  each  belligerent  in  their  work  of  mercy.    But 
the  importance  of  the  convention  lies  really  in  the  idea  ihtX 
sick  and  wounded  unable  to  take  part  in  battle  should  not  be 
left  to  perish  by  the  wayside,  but  should  be  cared  lor 
restored  to  health,  or  at  least  treated  like  men  in  thetTi 
moments  of  agony.    The  convention,  therefore,  notwii 
ing  its  faults  marked  a  great  advance,  and  from  the  j-ear 
must  be  dated  the  humanitarian  treatment  of  the  sick 
wounded;  for  the  nations  realized  as  never  before  a  dut/ 
resting  upon  them  to  prepare  by  convention  in  time  of  peiee 
for  the  protection  of  the  soldiers  who  in  the  ser\'ice  ofthdr 
country  were  injured  and  unable  to  care  for  themselvBi 
The  special  agreement  between  general  and  general,  iimitrf 
for  the  campaign  or  the  duration  of  the  war,  had  proved 
ineffective  because  the  duty  was  really  international.    Tbt 
mere  fact  that  the  Convention  of  1864  was  incomplete  cannot 
in  any  wise  militate  against  its  claim  to  our  gratitude.    It » 
rather  incumbent  upon  its  critics  to  perfect  the  work  so  noblt 
begun. 

It  will  be  noted,  that  the  convention  is  limited  to  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  field  and  that  sailors  were  Ibere- 
fore  excluded  from  its  blessings.  The  naval  war  of  IflN 
between  Italy  and  Austria  and  the  mortalitj'  caused  by  cufr 
lessness  or  lack  of  care  at  the  battle  of  Lissa  called  att«- 
tion  to  the  necessity  of  extending  the  naval  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1864.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  Italy, 
and  upon  the  invitation  of  Swtzerland,  a  second  confenoce 
met  at  Geneva  in  1868  and  drew  up  a  series  of  provisMV 
i^nown  as  the  Additional  Articles.  These  consist  in  the  first  piM 
of  additions  to  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864  ooi 
land  warfare  (Articles  1-5),  and  in  the  second  place  of  a 
of  provisions  intended  to  provide  care  for  the  sick  and  woi 
in  naval  warfare  and  to  furnish  the  necessary  machinen*  for 
this  humanitarian  purpose.  The  additional  articles  coocem- 
ing  land  warfare  provided  in  brief:  that  the  pereonnel  foi* 
~  ''^yed  in  hospitals  and  ambulances  shall  continue  to  tend  thi 
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ick  and  wounded  even  after  occupation  by  the  enemy.  (Ar- 
fcle  1.)    Arrangements  are  to  be  made  to  assure  the  enjoy- 

lent  of  salary  to  the  personnel  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  (Article  2.)  The  tenn  ambulance  as  used  in  the 
convention  applies  to  field  hospitals  and  other  temporary 

t establishments  following  troops  on  a  field  of  battle  to  receive 
lick  and  wounded  (Article  3) ;  with  the  exception  of  officers 
whose  detention  might  be  important  to  the  fate  of  arms, 
wounded  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  shall  be  sent 
back  to  their  country  after  cure,  or,  if  f>ossible,  sooner  on  con- 
dition of  not  bearing  arms  dunng  continuance  of  war.  (Article 
5.)  It  will  be  seen  that  the  additions  to  land  warfare  attempt 
_^to  supply  an  interpretation  of  some  of  the  articles  of  1864 
y  and  define  the  term  ambulance ;  but  they  otherwise  add  little 
to  the  convention  and  their  nonratification  cannot  be  said 
to  have  affected  injuriously  the  convention  they  were  intended 
to  improve.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  provisions 
■relating  to  maritime  warfare  were  not  adopted  by  the  powers. 
They  were  of  great  value,  however,  as  a  model  for  future  codi- 
fication and  as  such  they  were  used  in  1899  at  the  First  Hague 
Conference.  The  articles  were  not  perfect,  they  provoked 
much  criticism  during  the  thirty  years  elapsing  between  their 
framing  and  their  adoption  in  modified  form  at  The  Hague. 
They  represented,  however,  the  enlightened  sentiment  of 
the  world  that  the  sick  and  wounded  should  be  humanely 
treated  irrespective  of  nationality,  and  that  the  instrumentali- 
^ties  for  such  purposes  should  be  respected  and  protected  by 
■the  belligerents.  This  idea  was  not  and  could  not  be  lost,  and 
it  was  eminently  proper  that  the  articles  served  as  the  basis  of 
discussion  at  The  Hague,  just  as  the  Declaration  of  Brussels, 
unaccepted  by  the  powers,  served  as  the  basis  of  codification 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  at  the  same  conference. 

The  result  of  the  labors  of  the  First  Conference  in  this 

matter  was  the  "convention  for  the  adaptation  to  maritime 

warfare  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  August 

K22,  1864,"  the  first  authoritative  regulation  of  the  treatment 


of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  naval  warfare 
itififactory 


The  convention 
the  case,  susceptible 
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:i  jnrrrTPineic.  JC  ^iH  be  noted  that  although  the  conven- 
~iozL  ^  :a&ea  vsan.  '±&  Aiidnaonal  Articles  of  1868,  still  it  is 
>im:£iulr  fsnneczsd  irixh  the  GeneYa  Convention  of  1864 
^  -nac  ~iie  Hed  'Zms  regoiacions  are  applied  to  maiitime 
-wacar^.  .is  ±e  \i«ieva  Convention  of  1864  was  revised,  <Hie 
-niism  say  remade,  by  an  incemadonal  conference  hekl  at 
I^3^TU  Ji  ll.^J>>.  Torsaam;  to  a  recommendation  of  the  Fust 
.'^enziL-e.  .r  =eems  laniral  chat  the  Second  Conference 
^fiDUia  *a£r  lOTaniaes^  n  die  revi^on  in  order  to  extend, 
ilk  far  il^  7^yRnie  md  in  ^propiiate  form,  the  principles  of 
riot  ??T:se»i  jeneva  jmiveuciDn  to  future  maritime  war. 
Trf  :inis  oave  tjsq  ^»nvention&.  approximately  of  the  same 
laEe  Stt^  JxxoL  the  same  expezioice.  representing  the  nxiet 
r^ff^sir  MDii  aiiidxGQied  Thnnght  of  the  world  upon  the  treat- 
:ne!n:  ro  x  ift.*toraed.  za  the  ack  and  wounded  in  war  whether 
X  jtt  jn  .ami  jr  opon  the  sea.  And  it  thus  happens  that  the 
tr^acnenr  n  ^aca  oiats  is  regulated  by  two  convnitions; 
tnc&e  oeffltiaced  ^  ^Jeneva  in  1S64  and  1906,  for  the  prote^ 
:icn  j£  the  ack  lod  wounded  in  land  warfare,  and  the  tiro 
trcn-T^iiains  :i  1?@9  and  1907  negotiated  at  The  Hague  for 
tie  trjr«fjticn  }£  the  =ick  and  wounded  in  naval  warfare. 

"Ib£  zia^a  rcT:v:sccs  or  the  revised  convention  will  be  passed 
rrjrcy  ji  rvvjew  In  the  drst  place,  it  will  be  seai  that  the 
Ozn-nenticc.  :£  ISft)  njmcrises  14  articles,  whereas  the  revised 
xcTectitin.  '."ccsiiiis  26 :  but  the  convention  of  1899  remains 
the  frazzewcrk  azc  was  only  sfightly  revised  and  modified  so 
ic  to  rriz^  h  tzto  as  olcee  conformity  with  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventioc  oi  I9l>5  as  the  requirements  of  naval  warfare  will 
pernrt.  The  sibcivisiocs  of  1899  and  the  general  order  of 
the  articles,  therefore,  rercain  relatively  imchanged.  The  Cod- 
ventf on  of  1  S$^  and  therefore  its  successor  of  1907  is  susceptiUe 
of  a  threefold  division:  first,  the  series  of  articles  devoted  to 
vessels  employed  in  hcepital  service  (Articles  1-6: 1-9) ;  second. 
the  personnel  Articles  7:  10);  third,  the  wounded,  ackaod 
Bhipwrecked  (.\rticles  S  and  9:  11  to  17).  Vessels  emplqrai 
in  the  hospital  service  constitute  three  different  categories: 
they  may  be  hospital  ships  beliMiging  to  the  beOigerent 
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kte;  second,  hospital  ships  of  a  belligerent  subject  or  citizen ; 

ird,  hospital  ships  belonging  to  neutral  subjects  or  citizens, 

[owevcr  much  these  classes  may  differ,  they  have  a  common 

and  therefore  the  rules  and  regulations  concerning 

lem  should  be  of  the  same  general  nature.  They  should  be 
given  the  full  liberty  required  by  tht'ir  charitable  mission. 
They  should  not,  however,  be  so  free  from  control  as  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  naval  operations.  Otherwise  their  presence 
becomes  a  nuisance  to  the  belligerent  and  they  will  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  sphere  of  conflict.  A  distinction  lies  in  the 
difference  of  mission;  for  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  pacificist, 
the  mission  of  the  belligerent  ship  is  to  furnish  the  victim,  the 
duty  of  the  hospital  ship  is  to  restore  the  victim  to  health. 
KThe  duty  of  each  being  thus  distinct  and  accortling  to  the  law 
equally  legitimate,  neither  should  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
the  other,  and  each  should  be  allowed  the  freedom  of  action 
necessary  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

The  three  classes  of  hospital  ships  are  permitted  in  the 
neighborhood  of  naval  operations,  but,  in  order  that  a  vessel 
ahould  enjoy  this  privilege,  its  character  should  be  clearly 
determined  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  beOigerents,  otherwise 
the  vesBel  would  be  unable  to  perform  its  mission.    The  hospi- 

Ital  ship  belon^ng  to  the  belligerent  is  a  public  vessel  and  com- 
inissioned  as  such,  but  two  formalities  are  requisite  in  order 
that  its  character  be  fully  recognized  and  that  it  be  given  the 
nghtd  and  privileges  appertaining  to  its  character.  The 
name  of  the  vessel  should  be  communicated  to  the  enemy  in 
order  that  the  enemy  may  know  the  character  of  the  vessel. 
If  it  is  in  the  hospital  service,  its  name  should  be  communi- 
cated to  the  enemy  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war;  if  it  is  equipped 
for  and  added  to  the  service  during  the  war,  this  fact  should  be 
commimicated  to  the  enemy  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
certainly  before  the  vessel  claims  the  privilege  belonging  to  it 
in  its  hospital  character.  The  character  of  the  vessel  should 
likewise  be  clearly  known  to  neutrals  as  well  as  belligerents, 
because,  although  a  public  vessel,  it  is  not  a  man-of-war.  It 
therefore  entitled  in  neutral  ports  to  the  privileges  of  a 
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public  vessel,  and  it  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  treatment 
of  a  man-of-war  in  regard  to  sojourn  in  a  neutral  port. 

The  second  class  of  vessels,  namely,  the  ship  belonging  to  the 
belligerent  subjects  or  citizens,  should  conform  to  the  requii^ 
ments  of  the  public  vessel  if  it  is  to  enjoy  the  like  privileges. 
The  vessel  must  possess  a  guarantee  of  its  character,  and  the 
best  evidence  of  this  nature  is  imdoubtedly  an  official  commis- 
sion from  the  belligerent  State  to  the  vessel.  The  character 
thus  being  established  in  a  form  and  manner  acceptable  to  the 
enemy,  the  name  of  the  vessel  should  be  communicated  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  before  the  vessel  claims  the  pri^nleges 
essential  to  its  mission.  The  commission  does  not  make  it  a 
public  much  less  a  war  vessel.  Therefore  it  may  enter  fatdy 
and  remain  in  the  neutral  ports.  (Article  2.)  These  articks 
are  retained  from  the  Convention  of  1899  without  modification. 

In  the  matter  of  hospital  ships  belonging  to  neutral  subjects 
or  citizens,  the  formalities  required  should  be  the  same  or 
greater.  For  example,  the  character  of  the  vessel  as  a  hospital 
ship  should  be  made  known  to  the  belligerent  at  the  outbrcakof 
the  war  if  possible,  but  in  any  case  before  the  use  of  the  veattL 
for  a  charitable  purpose.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  vo^^f 
belongs  neither  to  a  belligerent  State  nor  its  subject  may  wtB 
suggest  certain  additional  requirements ;  for,  in  the  case  of  a 
belligerent  public  or  private  vessel  the  question  of  nationality 
does  not  arise,  nor  docs  the  question  of  submission  to  one  or  the 
other  belligerent  present  itself,  because  the  character  of  the 
vessel  is  ascertained  and  its  nationality  imchanged.  The 
commission  of  the  belligerent  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  both  of 
the  nature  of  the  vessel  and  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  lobe 
put.  Therefore,  the  Convention  of  1907  following  Article  11 
of  the  revised  Geneva  convention  of  1906*  provides  that  such 

*  A  recognised  society  of  &  neutral  State  can  only  Ipnd  the  servioea  oX  jtf 
sanitary  personnel  and  rormations  to  a  belligerent  wiib  the  prior  coojmt  of 
its  own  government  and  the  authorisation  of  such  belligerent.  The  b«Ui{- 
ereut  who  baa  accepted  such  assistance  is  required  to  notify  ibe  cnecny 
before  making  any  use  thereof. — Geneva  Conventionof  July  6, 1905,  Artide 
11. 
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vessel  be  placed  "under  the  control  of  one  of  the  belligerents, 
with  the  previous  consent  of  their  own  government  and  with 
the  authorization  of  the  bt^lligeront  himself."  If  these  condi- 
tions are  complied  with,  and  if  the  vessels  render  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  the  wounded,  sick  and  shipwrecked  of  the  belligerent 
irrespective  of  nationality,  the  vessels  in  question  are  exempt 
fiom  capture  during  the  course  of  hostilities.  Compliance  with 
the  requirements  would  not  alone  exempt  the  vessel  from  cap- 
ture, for  the  requirements  are  intended  for  a  specific  purpose, 
namely,  aid  and  assistance  to  the  \nctim3  of  naval  warfare. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  privilege  of  the 
hospital  ships  is  subordinated  to  the  rights  of  the  belliger- 
ents, and  the  privilege  guaranteed  to  the  Red  Cross  vessel  is 
conditioned  not  only  upon  the  equal  treatment  of  sick  and 
wounded,  but  upon  the  fact  that  the  vessel  does  not  bterfere 
with  naval  operations.  To  summarize  briefly,  the  govern- 
ments bind  themselves  not  to  employ  the  vessels  for  a  military 
purpose;  the  vessels  must  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
movements  of  the  combatants,  and  during  and  after  battle  the 
vessels  act  at  their  own  risk  and  peri] ;  the  belligerent  possesses 
the  right  of  visit  and  control;  they  may  refuse  their  assistance, 
order  them  to  withdraw,  direct  a  particular  course,  place  on 
board  a  commissioner  and  even  detain  them  if  the  gravity  of 
the  circumstances  require  it,  and,  to  insure  compliance  with 
the  instructions  of  the  belligerent,  the  orders  given  shall  be 
entered  upon  the  log  book  of  the  vessels.     (Article  4.) 

It  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  not  merely 
that  the  vessel  be  conunissioned  and  therefore  have  a  right  to 
its  character,  but  that  the  nature  of  the  vessel  appear  clearly 
from  a  distance;  otherwise  the  mission  could  be  performed 
with  great  difficulty,  and  belligerents,  would  be  unlikely  to 
accord  to  vessels  pl3ang  within  the  sphere  of  operations  the 
privileges  to  which  they  arc  officially  entitled.  Therefore 
-\rticle  5  of  the  Convention  of  1899,  slightly  revised  in  1907, 
regulates  the  distinctive  signs  of  the  vessels  in  the  following 

monnor 
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Military  hospital  ships  shall  be  distinguished  by  bmg  painUd 
white  outside  with  a  horizontal  band  of  green  about  a  meter  and 
a  half  in  breadth. 

The  ships  mentioned  in  Articles  2  and  3  shall  be  dis- 
tinguished by  being  painted  white  outside  with  a  horiKontal 
band  of  red  about  a  meter  and  a  half  in  breadth. 

The  boats  of  the  ships  above  mentioned,  as  also  small  craft 
which  may  be  used  for  hospital  work,  shall  be  distinguished  by 
similar  painting. 

All  hospital  ships  shall  make  themselves  known  by  hoisting 
with  their  national  flag,  the  white  flag  with  a  red  cross  provided 
by  the  Geneva  Convention,  and  further,  if  they  belong  to  & 
neutral  State,  by  flying  at  the  mainmast  the  national  flag  of  the 
belligerent  under  whose  control  they  are  placed. 

Hospital  ships  which,  in  the  terms  of  Article  IV,  are  detained 
by  the  enemy,  must  haiil  down  the  national  flag  of  the  beUigerent 
to  whom  they  belong. 

The  ships  and  boats  above  mentioned  which  wish  to  ensure 
by  night  the  freedom  from  interference  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  must,  subject  to  the  assent  of  the  belligerent  they  are 
accompan3dng,  take  the  necessary  precautions  to  render  their 
special  painting  sufficiently  plain.    (Article  5.) 

It  will  be  noted,  that  the  revised  Convention  of  1907  requires 
in  addition  to  the  national  flag  and  the  Red  Cross  emblem, 
the  ensign  of  the  belligerent  under  whose  control  they  are 
placed.  This  additional  requirement  is  borrowed  from  Article 
21*  of  the  Geneva  convention  of  1906  and  seems  to  cling  to 
the  letter  of  the  convention  rather  than  its  spirit;  for  sanitary 
formations  are  necessarily  within  the  control  of  one  or  other  of 
the  belligerents  and  may  properly  fly  the  belligerent  flag,  but 
the  connection  of  the  hospital  ship  is  not  so  intimate,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  in  the  niiture  of  things  why  this  provision 
should  be  retained  and  grafted  upon  the  present  convention. 
The  fact,  however,  that  Article  3  of  the  convention  places  the 
hospital  ship  under  belligerent  control  justifies  the  provision 

*  The  distinctive  flag  of  the  convention  can  only  be  displayed  with  the 
consent  of  the  military  authorities  over  sanitary  fonnationB  and  establiafa' 
ments  whose  protection  it  secures.  It  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  natioiul 
flag  of  the  belligerent  to  whose  service  the  formation  or  eetablishm^t  it 
attached. — Geneva  Convention  of  July  6,  1906,  Article  21. 
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although  the  circumstances  of  the  case  do  not  require  it.    This 

»i8.  however,  a  small  matter,  and  a  flag  more  or  less  is  not  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  mission  of  a  hospital  ship. 
Articles  6,  7  and  8  of  the  revised  convention  are  new  and 
regulate  details  in  the  following  manner:  the  distinctive 
emblems  can  only  be  used  in  peace  or  war  for  the  protection 
of  vessels  devoted  to  the  hospital  service  (Article  6).^  Infirma- 
ries, that  is  to  say,  hospital  wards  of  the  ship,  are  to  be 
respected  in  boarding  a  ship.^    The  protection,  however,  to 

»  hospital  ships  and  wards  is  lost  if  used  to  injure  the  enemy,*  a 
superfluous  provision  requiring  no  comment,  a  criticLsm 
equally  applying  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  .Article  8, 
which  states  that  the  arms  borne  by  the  personnel  of  the  vessels 
and  used  to  maintain  order,  and  for  the  defense  of  wounded 
and  sick,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  wireless  telegraph  instru- 
ments, do  not  forfeit  the  right  to  protection.* 

•  The  emblem  of  the  red  cross  oo  a  white  ground  and  the  worda  Red 
Cron  or  Qtneva  Cross  can  only  be  uaed,  whether  in  time  of  peace  or  war, 
to  protect  or  deaignftte  sanitary  formattona  and  establishments,  the  per- 
■ocmel  and  maUritl  protected  by  the  convention. — Geneva  Convention  of 
Julys,  1906,  Article  23. 

•  Ba0pd  on  Articles  6  and  15  of  1906. 

Mobile  sanitary  formationa  (i.e.,  those  which  arc  intended  to  accom- 
pany arrniea  in  the  field)  and  the  fixed  establishmeats  belonging  to  the 
auut&ry  aervioe  shall  be  protected  and  reapected  by  belligerents. — Geneva 
Convention  of  July  6,  1906,  Article  6. 

Buildings  and  rpai'Hei  pertaining  to  field  establishments  shall  remain 
subject  to  the  laws  of  war.  but  cannot  be  diverted  from  their  use  so  long  aa 
they  are  nenwwTiTy  for  theaick  and  wounded.  Commander.sof  troops  engaged 
in  operations,  however,  may  use  them,  in  case  of  important  military  neces- 
sity, if,  before  such  use.  the  sick  and  wounded  found  in  them  have  been 
provided  for.    Ibid.,  Article  16. 

'  The  protection  due  to  sanitary  formations  and  establishments  ceases 
if  they  are  used  to  commit  acts  injurious  to  the  enemy.     Ibid.,  Article  7. 

•  A  sanitary  formation  or  establishment  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the 
protection  accorded  by  Article  6  by  the  fact  that: 

1.  Ilie  personnel  of  a  formation  or  establishment  is  armed  and  uses  its 
arms  in  aelf-nlefenfie  or  in  defense  of  its  sick  and  wounded. 

2.  In  the  absence  of  armed  hospital  attendants,  the  formation  ie 
guarded  by  an  armed  detachment  or  by  sentinels  regularly  established. 

3.  Arms  or  carriages  taken  from  the  wounded  and  not  yet  turned  over 
to  the  proper  authoritiea,  are  found  in  the  formation  or  established. 

Ibid.,  Article  S,  Convention  of  July  6,  inOfi. 
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So  far  only  hospital  ships  have  been  considered  which  bear 
evidence  of  an  official  character,  but  it  may  be  that  neutral 
merchant  ships,  yachts,  or  boats  may  be  within  the  sphere  of 
hostile  action,  and  that  betligerente  may  apply  to  them  to  take 
on  board  and  care  for  their  wounded  and  sick.  The  pui 
of  the  convention  would  fail,  if  these  vessels  were  not 
mitted  to  take  on  board  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  character 
of  the  vessel  may,  however,  be  dispensed  with  for  the  ftsseoce 
of  the  convention  is  that  a  vessel  be  present,  able  and  willing 
to  care  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  Therefore,  the  momejil 
that  the  vessel,  whether  summoned  by  the  belligerent  or  of 
its  own  accord  actually  takes  on  board  the  wounded,  sick  or 
shipwrecked,  it  becomes  entitled  to  special  protection  and 
certain  immunities.  In  the  performance  of  its  mission,  the 
vessel  should  be  exempt  from  capture,  but  in  the  absence  of  i 
special  exemption  or  promise  the  mission  should  have  no 
retroactive  effect  upon  the  vessel.  In  other  words,  it  should 
affect  neither  one  nor  the  other  by  its  charitable  act.  If  it 
had  previously  rendered  itself  liable  to  capture  or  confiscation 
for  unneutral  conduct,  it  is  still  so  liable.  The  immunity 
therefore  applies  to  the  present  and  future  conduct  of  the 
vessel,  but  is  wholly  disconnected  with  its  past. 

It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  convention  recogiuzes  the  right 
of  the  sick,  wounded  and  shipwrecked  to  be  cared  for.  in  th»l 
certain  instrumentalities,  namely,  hospital  vessels,  whether 
belonging  to  the  belligerent  State  or  its  citizens  or  eubjecf 
or  owned  by  neutral  persons  are  permitted  to  gather  up  and 
care  for  the  unfortunates  of  war,  provided  that  the  vessda 
possess  an  official  character,  distinctive  marks,  and  devow 
themselves  impartially  to  the  performance  of  their  mission. 
In  the  interest  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  official  character 
is  waived  in  order  that  merchant  ships,  yachts,  or  boats  may 
render  assistance. 

In  the  next  place,  the  convention  declares  that  the  religioui^, 
medical  and  hospital  staff  of  a  captured  vessel  is  inviolabk 
and  cannot  be  made  prisoners  of  war ;  that  on  leaving  the  vessel 
the  specified  classes  may  carry  with  them  their  instruments  wid 
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^vate  property,  but  may  be  obliged  to  remain  and  perform 
heir  accustomed  services  until  they  can  be  spared.  As  these 
ifficials  render  their  services  without  respect  for  nationality, 
follows  that  they  are  entitled  to  their  allowances  and  pay, 
^d  the  convention  therefore  requires  that  the  belligerent 
iptor  must  guarantee  to  them  the  allowances  and  pay  to 
hich  such  persons  are  entitled  in  their  own  service.     (Article 

,0.)' 

The  third  and  final  general  division  of  the  convention  deals 
pecifically  with  the  sick  and  wounded  and  shipwrecked. 
Articles  S-10;  11-17.)  The  first  article  of  this  division  states 
knd  guarantees  the  rights  of  this  unfortunate  class  in  a  single 
lentence: 

ailors  and  soldiers  on  board,  when  sick  or  wounded,  as  well  as 
ither  persons  officially  attached  to  fleets  or  armies,  whatever 
eir  nationality,  shall  be  respected  and  tended  by  the  captors. 

Rule  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  article  is  the  most  important 
iTovision  of  the  convention,  still  it  is  the  pivot  about  which  the 
libers  turn  because  the  very  purpose  and  intent  of  the  conven- 
*tion  is  that  the  sick,  wounded  and  shipwrecked  shall  be  cared 
for  irrespective  of  nationality,  and  the  machinery  of  the  pre- 
vious articles  is  created  solely  to  render  aid  and  assistance  to 
bhem. 

What  is  to  be  the  status  of  the  sick,  wounded  and  ship- 
rrecked?  For  if  refuge  upon  a  hospital  ship  deprives  them  of 
heir  enemy  character  it  cannot  be  expected  that  belligerents 
mil  tolerate  the  presence  of  hospital  ships  within  the  sphere 
Df  action.  To  do  so  would  mean  a  renunciation  of  the  right 
if  oapture,  and  while  a  belligerent  has  no  more  use  for  a  cripple 
fa&n  he  has  for  a  broken  sword  or  exploded  gun,  he  draws  a 
listinction  between  mere  injury  and  pennanent  incapacity. 
therefore  Article  12,  which  is  new  and  incorjrarates  Capt. 
ban's  rejected  amendements  of  1899,  stipulates  that: 

'  While  they  remain  in  his  power,  the  enemy  will  secure  to  the  perBonnel 
kentioned  in  Article  9  the  same  pay  and  allowances  to  which  persons  of  the 
le  grade  in  his  own  army  are  entitled. — Geneva  Convention  of  July  6, 
Article  13. 
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Any  warship  belonging  to  &  belligerent 
wounded,  or  shipwrecked  men  on  board  i 
hospital  ships  belonging  to  relief  societil 
duals,  merchant  ships,  yachts,  or  boaU,  \ 
ity  of  these  vessels,  should  be  handed  ovei 

This  provision  is  reasonable  from  wbai 
considered,  and  an  attempt  to  deny  be 
sarily  incident  to  war  can  only  result  in 
vention,  a  violation  of  its  express  te 
it  by  the  belligerent.  It  is  not  wthou 
incident  covered  by  this  article  in  the  sh 
between  the  Kearearge  and  the  Alabama 
A  British  yacht,  the  Deerhound,  hove 
picked  up  Admiral  Semines  and  va 
Alabama's  crew.  The  neutrality  of  the 
protected  Admiral  Semmes,  for  a  v 
tance  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  one 
sion  of  the  other  commits  an  unneutral 

In  a  later  war,  namely  between  Russ 
man-of-war  received  on  board  the  unfo 
tion  arose  as  to  what  treatment  should 
A  neutral  man-of-war  is  not  a  hospital  shq 
erent  has  no  rights  upon  it.    The  neutral 
extraterritoriality^  and  may  give  or  refuse 
of  the  neutral  man-of-war  may  be  regaf 
the  enemy  be  not  delivered  up  upon  requi 
lead  to  a  contro\'ersy  and  the  sword  is  ' 
kings.    Article  13  therefore  regulates  t 
by  deciding  that  if  sick,  wounded  and  shi 
upon  neutral  men-of-^'ar,  precautions 
that  they  do  not  again  take  part  in  the  o| 

As  stated  above,  injury,  sickness  and 
fer  of  themselves  immunity  upon  the  vie 
a  vessel,  other  than  a  neutral  war  vessel, 
ture  and  thus  become  prisoners  of  war 
to  decide  what  disposition  shall  be  made 
that  he  offers  to  keep  them  under  his  co 
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to  send  them  to  his  home  port,  to  a  neutral  port  or  even  to 
enemy's  country.  If  sent  to  an  enemy  port  it  is  to  be  pre- 
yed that  they  are  not  to  serve  during  the  balance  of  the 
otherwise  the  belligerent  by  an  act  as  generous  as  it  is 
!t«l,  would  be  contributing  to  the  strength  of  the 
^ray.  (Article  14.)  And  such  is  the  language  of  the  con- 
vention. 
H  But  it  may  hapfx^n  that  the  captor  sends  them  to  a  neutral 
port,  and  Article  15  resolves  the  duty  of  the  neutral  as  well  as 
the  consequences  to  the  unfortunates  landed  upon  its  shores, 
as  follows: 

B  The  shipwrecked,  sick,  or  wounded,  who  are  lande<l  at  a  neutral 
^bort  with  the  consent  of  the  local  authorities,  must,  unless  an 
Hrrangement  is  made  to  the  contrary  between  the  neutral  State 
^nd  the  belligerent  States,  be  guarded  by  the  neutral  State  so  as 

to  prevent  them  again  taking  part  in  the  operations  nf  the  war. 
The  expenses  of  tending  them  in  hospital  and  interning  them 

shall  be  borne  by  the  State  to  which  the  shipwrecked,  sick,  or 

wounded  persons  belong. 

This  article  was  the  subject  of  great  discussion  in  the  First 
Conference,  and  although  adopted,  it  was  by  general  consent 
stricken  from  the  convention,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  Turkey  and  the  United  States.  It 
seems  an  unjustifiable  extension  of  belligerent  rights  to  permit 
a  captor  to  land  his  prisoners  of  war  in  a  neutral  port.  Such 
conduct  bears  no  slight  resemblance  to  the  use  of  a  neutral 
port  as  a  base  of  operations.  Again,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  the  neutral  can  look  with  favor  upon  such  conduct  on 
the  part  of  a  captor,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  neutral 
should  assume  duties  and  incur  expenses  merely  because  the 
captor  chose  to  relieve  himself  of  a  burdenand  a  responsibility 
at  the  expense  of  the  neutral.  Therefore,  the  unfortunates 
may  only  be  landed  with  the  consent  of  the  neutral ;  by  general 
consent  the  neutral  undertakes  the  duty  to  guard  the  specified 
classes  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  not  again  take  part 
in  the  operations  of  war.  The  assumption  of  this  duty  is  to  be 
presumed  because  the  article  contemplates  a  contrary  arrange- 
ment between  the  neutral  and  belligerent  State.     In  any  case 
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the  expenses  are  not  to  be  borne  by  the  neutral.  It  would 
seem  natural  that  the  expense  incurred  should  be  met  by  the 
captor  and  such  undoubtedly  would  be  the  esse  if  the  clftaaei 
named  were  to  take  further  part  in  the  war.  As,  however, 
they  are  not  to  take  part  in  the  war,  the  captor  has  no  further 
connection  with  them  and  the  expenses  are  to  be  borne  by  th^ 
home  country.  ^^t 

The  final  articles  of  this  section  properly  provide  that  tie 
belligerents,  as  far  as  military  exigencies  permit^  shall  Ictok  after 
the  shipwrecked,  the  wounded  and  sick  in  order  to  prot«t 
them  as  well  as  the  unfortimate  dead  against  pillage  and 
improper  treatment,  and  that  their  burial  whether  by  land  or 
aea  or  cremation  shall  be  preceded  by  a  careful  examination 
of  the  bodies.    (Article  16.)* 

Article  17  is  humanitarian  in  the  highest  degree,  for  it  pro- 
vides that  the  relatives  may  obtain  information  concerning 
the  dead  and  receive  where  possible  their  belongings.  I 
quote  the  article  in  full: 

Each  belligerent  shall  send, ascarlyas  possible, to  the  authori- 
ties of  their  countr>%  navy,  or  army  the  military  marks  or  docu- 
ments of  identity  found  on  the  dead  and  the  description  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  picked  up  by  him. 

The  belligerents  shall  keep  each  other  ix^ormed  as  to  intern* 
ments  and  transfers  as  well  as  to  the  admissions  into  hospltAl 
and  deaths  which  have  occurred  among  the  sick  and  wounded  lo 
their  hands.  They  shall  collect  all  the  objects  of  personal  u», 
valuables,  letters,  etc,  which  are  found  Ln  the  captured  ships,  or 
which  have  been  left  by  the  sick  or  wounded  who  died  io  hos- 
pital, in  order  to  have  them  forwarded  to  the  persons  concerned 
by  the  authorities  of  their  own  coimtry.' 

*  After  every  engagement  the  belligerent  who  rem&ina  in  poaamdtm  rf 
the  field  of  battle  shall  take  meaaurea  to  Bearcfa  for  the  woondad  and  U 
protect  the  wounded  and  dead  from  apoUatioQ  and  ill  trefl^meoL 

He  will  see  that  a  careful  oxamination  is  made  of  the  bodiee  of  the  dead 
prior  to  their  interment  or  incineration. — Geneva  Conventioo  of  July  ^ 
1906,  Article  3. 

'Aa  soon  as  possible  each  beUigerent  diall  forward  to  the  auth 
their  country-  or  army  the  military  tokens,  or  badges  of  ideotifioHtfia 
found  upon  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  together  with  a  list  of  tha  sick  tod 
wounded  taken  in  charge  by  him. 

BeUigerents  will  keep  each  other  mutuaUy  advised  off  failMBiiMBli  tti 
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The  provisions  of  the  section  dealing  with  the  future  of  the 
BJck,  wounded  and  shipwrecked  are  so  carefully  drawn  and 
strike  such  a  fair  balance,  between  inihtary  necessity  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  claims  of  the  unfortunates  on  the  other^  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be  observed  in 
spirit  as  well  as  in  letter.  The  unfortunates  are  to  be  cared 
for,  but  the  captor  is  permitted  to  exercise  his  undoubted 
right  to  make  them  prisoners^  to  retain  them,  and  to  determine 
for  himself,  without  embarrassment  from  the  convention,  the 
future  of  the  prisoners.  The  neutral  is  pressed  into  the  service, 
but  only  with  his  own  consent,  and  expenses  incurred  are 
borne  by  the  party  for  whose  benefit  they  have  been  created. 

The  final  articles  are  purely  formal  in  their  nature,  stating 
that,  while  binding  in  a  war  between  contracting  powers,  a  non- 
eignatory  Power  is  not  entitled  to  their  benefit;  that  the  com- 
manders of  enemy  fleets  are  bound  to  see  that  the  articles  are 
properly  carried  out  and  that  omissions  are  filled  according  to 
the  instructions  of  their  home  governments  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  present  convention  (Article  19) ;  that  the 
Signatory  Powers  shall  instruct  their  naval  forces  and  make 
known  the  provisions  of  the  convention  to  the  public  (Article 
20) ;  that  the  signatory  powers  shall  likewise  enact  appropriate 
legislation  punishing  the  violation  of  the  convention;  and 
that  they  shall  communicate  such  legislation  to  each  other. 
(Article  21.)  It  is  provided  that  in  case  of  joint  land  and 
naval  action  the  present  convention  applies  solely  to  forces 
actually  on  board  ship  (Article  22),  the  Geneva  conventions 
of  1864  and  1906  regulating  land  warfare. 

Finally,  nonsignatory  Powers  which  have  accepted  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1906  are  given  permission  to  adhere  to 


tnaafers,  together  with  admissioiia  to  hospitals  and  deftths  which  occur 
uDong  the  sick  and  wounded  in  their  handa.  They  wiU  collect  all  valuable 
penotuU  belongings,  letters,  etc.,  which  are  found  upon  the  &eld  of  battle, 
or  hAve  been  left  by  the  wounded  or  by  those  who  have  died  in  aanitary 
fonofttions  or  other  eatabliabments,  for  transmisaion  to  interested  persona 
through  the  authorities  of  Lhcir  own  country. — Geneva  Convention  of 
Fulye,  1906.  Article  4. 
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the  present  convention.  Such  is  the  convention  extending  to 
nuuitime  warfare  the  generous  and  humanitarian  principles 
of  the  Geneva  Convention.    (Article  24.) 

2.  The  RESTRicnoN  of  the  Right  of  Cafturs  in  Naval 

Warfare 

Little  by  little  the  theory  is  gaining  ground  that  war  is  a 
relation  between  State  and  State;  that  the  mass  of  people  not 
engaged  in  hostilities  shall  not  be  treated  as  enemies  or  at  least 
may  only  be  considered  as  prospective  enemies;  that  the  prop- 
erty of  the  enemy  on  land,  at  least,  is  exempt  from  capture 
and  confiscation,  although  it  may  be  destroyed  for  a  military 
purpose,  requisitioned  upon  payment  or  promise  of  payment 
and  contributions  levied.  The  idea  underlying  the  Geneva 
convention  is  that  the  man  under  arms  and  capable  of  using 
them  is  a  danger  and  a  menace,  that  by  reason  of  injury  or 
sickness  he  ceases  to  be  enemy  and  acquires  the  right  to  aid 
and  assistance  in  order  to  be  restored  to  health.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  the  belief  has  grown  that  private  proper^ 
upon  sea  should  not  be  destroyed  xmless  its  destruction  is 
essential  to  military  operations,  that  it  might  be  by  analogy 
with  private  property  on  land  requisitioned,  subject  to 
contributions,  but  that  it  should  not  be  captured  and  con- 
fiscated merely  because  it  is  the  property  of  an  enemy  sub- 
ject or  citizen.  Unless  employed  with  a  hostile  purpose,  it  is  as 
innocent  as  a  noncombatant  and  should  not  be  molested. 
Practice,  it  must  be  said,  looks  askance  at  theory  and  while  it 
condemns  capture  upon  land  permits  it  upon  water.  The 
partisans  of  the  immunity  of  private  property  upon  the  high 
seas  look  with  favor  upon  any  recognition  of  their  theory, 
however  slight,  and  the  convention  imposing  certain  restric- 
tions upon  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  capture  in  maritime  war 
is  peculiarly  pleasing  to  them,  for  it  is,  as  it  were,  an  entering 
wedge. 

The  preamble  of  this  littie  convention  betrays  a  certain 
nervousness  lest  a  general  statement  disclose  the  fact  that 
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the  new  doctrine  has  really  gained  upon  the  old.     It  recognizes 

the  necessity  of  more  eflfectively  insuring  than  hitherto  the 

uitable  application  of  law  to  the  international  relations  of 

maritime  powers  in  time  of  war,"  a  statement  which  may 

mean  very  much  if  equitable  be  taken  in  the  large  sense.    The 

succeeding    paragraph   is,    one   might   almost   say,    storm 

Considering  that  for  the  equitable  application,   ''it 

expedient,*'  to  quote  again  the  preamble: 


Beq 

mj 

mi 
^auccee 
Htossed 
HIb  exp 


I 


in  givmg  up,  nr,  if  necessary,  in  harmonizing  for  the  coinmrm 
interest  certain  conflicting  practices  of  long  standing,  to  com- 
mence codifying  in  regulations  of  general  application  the  guar- 
antees due  to  peaceful  commerce  and  legitimate  business  as  well 
as  the  conduct  of  hostilities  by  sea;  that  it  is  expedient  to  lay 
down  in  written  mutual  engagement  the  principles  which  have 
hitherto  remained  in  the  domain  of  controversy  or  have  been 
left  to  the  discretion  of  government,  that,  from  henceforth,  a 
certain  number  of  rules  may  be  made,  without  affecting  the 
eommon  law  now  in  force  with  regard  to  the  matters  which  that 
l»w  has  left  imsettled. 

The  words  are  indeed  many,  t  be  thoughts  are  very  few.  One 
might  expect  from  the  high  sounding  phrases  that  much  was  to 
be  given  up  or  that  much  was  to  be  regulated,  but  it  may  be 
said  that  the  least  possible  concession  to  the  immimity  of  pri- 
vate property  is  given  which  it  is  possible  to  j^ive.  The  slight- 
est gift,  however,  is  a  recognition  of  the  principle. 

The  convention  consists  of  three  principle  chapters  dealing 
repectively  with  postal  correspondence;  the  exemption  from 
capture  of  certain  vessels,  and  regulations  regarding  the  crews 
of  enemy  merchant  ship)S  captured  by  a  belligerent.  . 

First  of  postal  correspondence :  V 

'*In  the  actual  state  of  international  law "  says  the  learned 
reporter  of  the  convention,  "the  transmission  of  postal  corre-^ 
spondence  by  sea  is  not  assured  in  time  of  war  by  any  serious 
guarantee.  A  distinction  is  indeed  made  according  to  the 
private  or  official  character  of  the  correspondence^  according  to 
the  personality  of  the  sender,  and  the  addresses  belonging  or 
not  to  the  service  of  the  enemy,  according  to  whether  the  vessel 
is  a  regulation  mail  ship,  or,  finally,  according  to  the  place  of 
departure  or  of  destination.  The  result  is  none  the  less,  in 
point  of  fact,  seizure^  opening  of  the  mail-bagsjl  spoliation,  in 
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ease  of  need,  confiflcation.  In  every  case  delay  or  eren  km  ii 
the  lot  ordinarily  reserved  to  mail-bags  traveling  by  sea  in  time 
of  war.  "^ 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  "it  is  expedient/'  in  the 
of  the  preamble,  "to  lay  down  in  written  mutual 
the  principles  which  have  hitherto  remained  in  the  unceruiD 
domain  of  controversy  or  have  been  left  to  the  discretion 
governments." 

The  convention  therefore  provides  in  Article  1  that  the 

postal  correspondence  of  neutrals  or  belligerents,  whatereri 
official  or  private  character  may  be,  found  on  the  high  seas  on 
board  a  neutral  or  enemy  ship,  is  inviolable.  If  the  ship  \i 
detained,  the  correspondence  is  forwarded  by  the  captor  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

In  other  words,  postal  correspondence  is  declared  to  be  invi- 
olable irrespective  of  its  nationality  or  nature.  Nor  is  the 
correspondence  tainted  by  its  surroundings.  It  is  inviolable 
whether  it  be  carried  by  a  neutral  or  enemy  ship.  If  the  ship 
be  detained  or  confiscated  it  is  only  natural  that  t-he  €0^^ 
spondence  does  not  share  its  fate  and  is  to  be  forwarded  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

In  the  preceding  article  it  is  conclusively  presumed  that  the 
correspondence  is  innocent  and  the  article  suggests  no  way  in 
which  this  presumption  may  be  rebutted  or  overcome.  How- 
ever, in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  article  guilt  is  im- 
putedj  and  in  such  a  case  the  inviolability  does  not  attach. 
For  example,  "the  provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph  do 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  violation  of  blockade,  to  correspond* 
^ce  destined  for  or  proceeding  from  a  blockaded  port."  A 
blockaded  port  is  isolated  providing  the  blockade  is  effectirev 
otherwise  it  is  not  binding.  Trade  with  the  blockaded  poxt  is 
^^rbidden,  as  well  as  all  ingress  or  egress.  Therefore,  it  foDowa 
naturally  that  correspondence,  however  inviolable  elsewhere, 
may  be  excluded  from  blockaded  ports.  \Mule  international 
law  looks  with  favor  upon  the  mail  ship  it  is  not  exempt  from 

'  Report  to  the  Conference  by  M.  Henri  Fromogeot,  L&  t>(  ?• 

r^feace  Iiit«mAtioiiale  de  la  Faix,  1907,  Actes  «t  DocumenU,  «  ^-^ 
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ipture  if  it  belongs  to  the  enemy .^     If  it  be  neutral  it  is  sub- 

Tt  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  maritime  war.     But  if  it  be  a 
nail  ship  the  presumption  either  should  be  against  searching 

or  the  search  should  be  only  when  absolutely  necessary  and 
hen  only,  to  quote  the  language  oi  Article  2,  * '  with  as  much  y^ 
onsideration  and  expedition  as  possible."  / 

The  next  chapter  of  the  convention  deals  with  the  exemp- 

on  from  capture  of  certain  vessels.    The  articles  are  but 

two  in  number  and  either  declaratory  of  the  law  of  nations, 

rof  the  most  enlightened  interaationa!  usage.  For  example, 
Vessels  used  exclusively  for  fishing  along  the  coasts  or  small 
boats  employed  in  local  trade  are  exempt  from  capture,  as  well 
,B8  their  appliances,  rigging,  tackle  and  cargo. 

^alyzing  this  article  it  appears  that  the  fishing  smacks  are 
BDgaged  in  inshore  tishing  and  that  they  are  to  be  used  exolu- 
ively  for  fishing.  This  is  the  law  of  the  United  States  as  laid 
down  in  the  Paquctc  Habana,^  a  case  involving  the  capture  of 
ishing  smacks  off  the  coast  of  Cuba.    The  Supreme  Court  held 

Ean  elaborate  and  very  learned  opinion,  in  which  the  authori- 
8  are  practically  exhausted,  that  such  smacksare  not  subject 
capture.  The  second  paragraph,  however,  marks  an  advance 
loward  the  immunity  of  private  property,  and  the  proposal 
tame  from  Austria-Hungary,  a  partisan  of  the  doctrine. 
Bmall  boata  employed  in  local  trade  arc  exempt  from  capture. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  provisions  are  very  general  in  their 
Dature,  the  size  or  character  of  the  vessels  is  not  specified 
nor  is  the  coast,  whether  it  be  the  home  coast  or  a  coast 
beJongiiig  to  another  country.  In  the  discussion,  the  coast 
of  Morocco  was  used  as  an  example.  Nor  is  local  trade  defined 
Dr  specified-  The  conference  meant  to  be  generous,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  predict  that  these  stipulations  will  be  very 
broadly  interpreted;  for  people  engaged  in  this  trade  are  hann- 

*  The  PanmmA,  176  U.  S.,  635  (1899). 

*  CoaASBhing  vessels,  with  their  imploments  and  supplies,  cargoes  and 
,  unanned,  and  honestly  pursuing  their  peaceful  calling  of  catching 

bringing  in  fresh   fi^h,  are  exempt   from    capture  as  prise  of    war. 
Paquele  Habana.  175  U.  S.  077.  708  (1899). 
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len  to  the  enemy,  necessary  to  the 
dependent  for  their  small  fAminga  apoa  the 
their  calling  notwithstanding  the  ftTMtfore  of 

But  the  right,  small  as  it  is,  is  forfeited  by 
whatever  b  hostilities.    On  the  other  hmad,  the 
powers  agrees  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  hanak 
of  the  vessels  in  order  to  use  them  for  miiitarT  purpoaei 
preserving  their  peaceful  appearance.    This  final 
Article  3  is  too  clear  for  comment,  for  fraud  in 
tainly  as  reprehensible  as  in  individuals,  ahboQgh  I 
quently  punished,  and  the  contracting  powers  duaU 
a  bad  example  to  their  citizens  and  subjects. 

Article  4  provides  that  "vessels  chai^ged  with 
flGienti6c  or  philanthropic  missions  are  likewise  exempt 
capture/'  a  provision  declaratory  of  intematiooal  law.^  & 
is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  exemption  cannot  be  tbmti 
if  there  be  the  slightest  participation  in  the  w&r. 

These  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  very  modest 
but  if  they  are  in  the  interest  of  innocent  commerce  it  is 
cult  to  see  how  the  extension  of  immunity  to  unoffendiDg 
enemy  property  in  general  would  not  be  still  more  comoMnd- 
able.  In  considering  the  American  proposition  for  the  immu- 
nity of  enemy  property  in  general  and  the  modest  result 
obtained,  due,  not  to  the  initiative  of  the  American  delegation 
but  to  M.  dc  Martens,  an  opponent  of  the  immunity,  one  is 
reminded  of  the  mountain  in  labor  that  brought  forth  a  roole. 

The  final  chapter  of  the  convention,  consisting  of  four 

'  Finally  vessels  engaged  in  explor&tion  or  aeieatifie  disooverf  an 
gr&nted  immunity  From  capture.  The  usage  be^an  in  the  last  o«attinr 
when  Bouj^anville  and  La  Pdrouse  appear  to  have  been  fumifihcd  with  aft 
conducts  to  protect  them  in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out  dufing  ikvi 
voyage,  and  the  French  government  in  1776  ordered  all  meo-of-war^ 
privateers  to  treat  Captain  Cork  aa  a  neutral  so  long  as  he  abstained 
acta  of  bofftility.  During  the  present  century  there  have  beea 
occasions  on  which  there  has  been  reason  for  behaving  in  a  like 
and  un  which  accordingly  vessels  have  been  furnished  with  protwolaoe. 
'^  ^cent  of  these  was  the  di^atch  of  the  Austrian  Corvette  Novm 

>o  expedition  in  1869.— HoU's  International  Law  ^5th  «d.).  |f 
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articles,  is  a  further  recognition  of  the  principle  that  only 
actual  participants  in  war  shall  be  considered  and  treated  as 
ejieniies.  An  enemy  merchant  ship  is  still  liable  to  capture, 
but  the  crew,  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  neutral  State,  are  not 
to  be  made  prisoners  of  war.  A  different  rule  is  applied  by 
the  convention  to  captains  and  officers.  These  are  not  set  at 
liberty  as  of  course;  they  are  required  to  promise  formally 
in  writing  not  to  serve  on  an  enemy  ship  during  the  war.  The 
reason  for  the  distinction  seems  to  be  that  the  crew  must 
perforce  take  service  wherever  they  find  it.  The  captain  and 
officers  are  supposed  to  be  more  intelligent  and  therefore  able 
to  choose.  In  any  case  the  convention  established  the  dis- 
tinction. 

The  convention  then  considers  the  case  of  officers  and  crew 
belonging  to  the  enemy,  and  makes  their  liberty  depend  upon 
the  reasonable  condition  that  they  make  formal  promise  in 
writing  not  to  undertake  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities 
any  service  connected  with  the  war.  The  distinction  between 
the  two  classes  seems  to  be  founded  in  reason,  because  a  neu- 
tral, even  although  employed  upon  an  enemy  merchantman,  is 
only  an  enemy  by  construction  and  should  not  be  treated 
permanently  as  an  enemy;  whereas  the  enemy  is  liable  at  any 
time  to  be  pressed  into  service  and  the  e^xperience  had  upon  a 
merchantman  may  be  turned  to  good  account  upon  a  man-of- 
war.  The  merchant  marine  was  the  training  school  for  the 
navy  in  former  times,  and  many  a  skillfid  American  sailor  was 
impressed  into  the  British  navy  in  the  days  of  visit  and  search 
and  did  good  service  notwithstanding  the  wrongfulness  of 
the  transaction.  But  the  service  on  a  man-of-war  is  veiy 
differejit  from  the  training  of  the  merchantman,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  merchantman  supplies  many  sailors  to 
the  modem  navy. 

The  learned  reporter  considers  in  his  able  commentary  the 
form  of  the  promise  and  states  it  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
vious article.  It  is  understood  that  a  sailor  who  does  not 
know  how  to  write  or  sign  his  promise  should  have  it  acknowl- 
edged in  writing  before  witnesses  of  his  nationality  and  in  the 
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oie  -^ity.  ;i,n«i  r.hfi  rf^f.U'S  ia  i  :fjncrynise  -iecendiruc  upon  the 
tir^ii.Ti-vtar.rf-ff  of  nhft  ca^^e  '"-r  ^ipcn  "he  weakness  of  the  ncanai 
and  ^hf:  ffirr'.rt  at  thf;  di-posai  oc  ^e  r^iiliaepeiiu.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  r/t  ^^,  wonrJor^rfi  at  that  the  5ub;ei:T:  bristles  with  difficulcea. 
and  it  Maf!t/>nifthini(thata  coaventioii  was  agreed  upon  laiher 
than  thiat  iU  Atipulationn  are  act  in  all  respects  satisfactozy. 
Thft  iy*nv^:ntion,  Ih,  howf;vf:r,  the  result  of  deep  and  prolonged 
difl<:ii»tion,  an/J  thr:  \tfmv,n  .seemeii  genuinely  desirous  to  reach 
an  hfgjt^^Mut'.ui,  Thf*  rt^HuIi  i.s  a  comproaiise  in  which  extrezne 
pret^nnon  of  h^illiKf*n'nt  right  >ielded  to  neutral  concegsoa 
And  howevor  AviwXhwi*  and  indefinite  some  of  its  provisioos 
mv*         "le  conv(!ntiori  \h  an  earnest  and  solid  bit  of  work. 

M .  Kroffl«f(<^t,  \a  Douxi^me  Conf^renoe  InternAtionale  dt 
«Cfli  M  OooumonU,  Vol.  I,  p.  268. 
al  and  ebitKimte  report  of  M.  Renault  in  La  Deuzitaie 
AtioDAle  (le  U  I'aix,  1907|  Actea  et  Documents  voL  i,  pp* 
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It  is  a  serious  attempt  to  codify  a  very  important  subject  and 
{fcheie  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  conceivtKi  along  correct  and 
progresaive  lines.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  regula- 
tions adopted  by  the  Conference  often  state  rather  than  impose 
a  general  principle,  leaving  the  neutrals  the  right  to  vary  it 
by  local  legislation. 

The  convention  coaceming  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral 
states  and  jsersons  in  land  warfare  declares  properly  that  the 
territory  of  neutral  States  is  inviolable.  The  present  conven- 
tion is  based  not  merely  upon  the  fact  that  neutral  States  are 
inviolable  but  that  neutral  States  are  sowreign;  that  their 
rights  spring  from  sovereignty,  and  that  the  duties  imposed 
upon  them  are  duties  upon  sovereign  States  in  the  interest  of 
the  community  of  nations.  If,  therefore,  it  be  a  principle  of 
international  law  that  the  neutral  State  be  both  inviolable 
and  sovereign,  it  follows  that  a  belligerent  commits  a  wrong  in 
violating  neutral  territory  and  thus  infringing  neutral  sover- 
eignty. It  may  be  the  duty  of  the  neutral  to  prevent  this  action 
on  the  part  of  the  belligerent,  but  it  is  a  duty  called  into  I^eing 
by  virtue  of  a  wrongful  l)eUigerent  act.  The  belligerent  should 
be  forbidden  to  conmiit  the  act  in  question  and  if  this  act 
violates  neutral  territory,  therefore  neutral  sovereignty,  the 
neutral  may  resent  it.  If  the  act  committed  within  neutral 
jurisdiction  injures  another  State,  the  neutral  must  resent  it 
and  take  appropriate  measures  to  correct  it.  This  idea  under- 
lie-sthe  convention  and  is  its  distinctive  characteristic.  It  is  ex- 
pressly recognized  in  its  first  article  which  deserves  quotation. 

Belligerents  are  bound  to  respect  the  sovereign  rights  of 
neutral  Powers  and  to  abstain,  in  neutral  territory  or  neutral 
waters,  from  any  act  which  would,  if  knowingly  permitted  by 
any  Power,  constitute  a  violation  of  neutrality. 

The  modem  theory  of  neutrality  is  embodied  in  this  article. 
The  belligerent  is  bound  to  al)Stain  from,  and  the  neutral  dare 
not  permit  the  act;  for  if  the  Wligerent  commits  an  act  within 
neutral  jurisdiction  injuriously  affecting  another  belligerent, 
the  neutral  may  be  said  to  make  itself  a  party  to  the  act,  if 
done  with  its  knowledge.    If  it  permits  the  act  to  go  without 
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been  seized,  and  it  may  be  destroyed.  The  enemy  pro|> 
ty,  we  will  suppose,  was  rightfully  within  neutral  jurisdic- 
|ioD  and  the  neutral  power  owed  it  protection  against  wrongs 
>mmitted  within  its  jurisdiction.  Therefore  the  injured 
'lligerent  has  a  right  to  complain,  A  duty  therefore  is 
iposed  upon  the  neutral  for  the  benefit  of  the  injured  bellig- 
?jit.  The  neutral  should  redress  the  wrong,  and  the  best 
is  to  undo  the  wrong  by  seizing  the  captured  property, 
ihnically  called  the  '*  prize/'  and  delivering  it  to  its  rightful 
ligerent  owner.  It  may  be  that  the  neutral  is  unable  to 
restore  the  prize,  but  it  should  use  the  means  at  its  disposal  to 
release  it  with  its  officers  and  crew,  and  to  intern  the  prize 
crew  which  the  captor  unlawfully  j^laced  upon  the  vessel. 
More  cannot  well  be  asked,  less  would  associate  the  neutral 

rth  the  hostile  act.  And  such  is  the  provision  of  Article 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the  captor  has  escaped  with  the 
prise.  This  cannot,  however,  change  the  duty  of  the  neutral 
to  secure  the  return  of  the  prize  to  its  rightful  owner.  It 
aflfects  solely  the  means,  for  the  neutral  can  no  langcr  seize 
the  property  within  its  jurisdiction  and  cause  its  i-etum.  It 
should  not  be  obliged  to  follow  the  captor  upon  the  high  seas 
in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  property,  for  this  would  pun- 
ish the  neutral  for  the  hostile  act  ot  the  belligerent.  The  neu- 
tral, therefore,  should  only  use  the  power  in  its  control,  protest 
against  the  violation  of  its  sovereignty  and  insist  that  the 
prise  and  its  crew  be  liberated.  This  likewise  is  the  require- 
ment of  Article  3  and  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  nations. 

Captures  have  unfortunately  been  made  in  neutral  waters 
and  controversies  arising  from  such  unneutral  conduct  have 
been  long  and  bitter.  The  capture  of  the  General  Arm- 
strongs an  American  privateer,  in  the  territorial  waters  of  Por- 
tugal by  a  British  squadron,  during  the  War  of  1812  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  has  been  referred  to  and 
the  settlement  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States  against  Portu- 
gal by  arbitration  of  the  Prince  President  of  France  has  been 
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There  can  be  linie  dc^xbc  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 
petition  show  that  ;he  offico-  in  command  of  the  Brxtiah  squad- 
roD  waa  guilty  of  the  vi<^tioa  of  the  neatral  rights  of  Portugal 
in  making  in  her  territorr  the  3cez:e  of  conflict  with  and  c^tuie 
of  this  veaseL  For  such  an  insoh  to  her  soveragnty  and 
invasion  of  her  first  rights  as  a  neotraL  she  bad  just  grounds, 
under  the  law  of  nations  to  daim  indemnity  and  reparation  from 
Great  Britain.  It  is  equally  clear,  we  think,  that  the  United 
States  had  the  right  to  insist  upon  indemnity  from  Portugal  for 
this  invasion  of  her  rig^t  of  a^um  in  a  neutral  port.' 

The  language  of  Sir  William  Scott  is  more  pointed. 

When  the  capture  within  the  neutral  territory  is  establisbedf 
it  overrules  every  other  consideration.  The  capture  is  dfflie 
away;  the  property  must  be  restored,  notwithstanding  it  may 
actually  belong  to  the  enemy.* 

Great  Britain  violated  neutral  rights  in  the  cases  of  the 
General  Armstrong  and  the  Levant,  but  the  United  States  ins 

>  See  Chapter  V.  pp.  235-236. 

*  Commodore  Stewart's  Case,  1  Court  of  CUimi  113  (1864). 

MbkL 

«Tlie  Vrouw  Anna  Catharina,  5  Rob.  15  (1803). 


ually  guilty  in  the  ease  of  the  Florida,  unJawfuIIy  captured 
1864  in  the  territorial  waters  of  Brazil,  during  the  war 

tween  the  States/  and  in  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake 
eized  in  1863  within  the  territorial  waters  of  Nova  Scotia.*  In 
oth  cases,  however,  the  United  States  made  reparation.  On 
ugTist  11,  1904,  in  the  recent  Russo-Japanese  War,  Japan 
eized  and  removed  by  force  from  a  Chinese  port,  Che-Foo, 

e  Ryeshitelni,  a  Russian  torpedo    boat  destroyer,  which 

taken  refuge  in  the  neutral  port.     For  this  violation  of  the 

w  of  nations  no  apology  was  mode  or  satisfactoiy  reason 
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These  examples  taken  from  the  nations  recognizing  and 

ktlinarily  applying  international  law  in  their  foreign  relations 
ow  that  a  restatement  of  the  law  in  the  form  of  a  universal 

DDvention  was  not  wholly  without  reason/ 
U  the  sovereignty  of  a  nation  be  taken  as  the  key  to  the 
nvention,  Article  4,  which  provides  that,  "A  Prize  Court  can- 
it  be  set  up  by  a  belligerent  on  neutral  territory  or  on  a  vessel 
neutral  water,'*  will  require  little  comment  or  explanation, 
nation  must  be  supreme  throughout  its  entire  jurisdiction, 

rtherwise  it  cannot  be  considered  independent.    The  establisb- 
ent  of  a  court  is  an  exercise  of  sovereignty.     If  a  belligerent 

Btablishes  a  court,  it  exercises  a  sovereign  right  within  neutral 
tory.     It  is  at  once  evident  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
utral  cannot  permit  either  its  territory  or  its  waters  to  be  thus 

ised  by  a  belligerent  without  its  consent,  and  if  it  consents  it 

becomes  an  ally:  it  ceases  to  be  neutral. 
The  reprehensible  conduct  of  ''Citizen"  Genet  in  fitting  out 

feasels  to  cruise  against  Great  Britain  and  in  creating  courts 
the  United  States  for  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  vessels 
ptured  even  in  American  waters  is  known  to  every  school- 

poy.    Our  government  could  not  and  did  not  submit  to  such 
olations  of  its  neutrahty. 

>  See  ChApt«r  X,  pp.  485-4R6. 

>  Moore's  Isteni&tion&l  Law  Digest,  vol.  i,  366,  vol  vii,  937. 
'  See  Hezvhey's  Internatioiutl  Law  and  Diplomacy  of  the  Ruaso- Japanese 

ar.  pp.  258-203. 
*  The  reader  will  note  the  apparent  conflict  between  the  proviflionB  of 
article  3  and  the  corresponding  article  in  the  Prise  Court  Convention. 
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t^xr-  -'  -  'rv*;-^  T"*^  "r  ^iiiu:  :c  2a"nl  :':r!»f<.  The  faflure 
V,  z:v^  ill  ^f^!*  :.:  '.ze  *r:"nai:i::=  :c  t^is  irii2ie  threatened  at 
f*x.f.  '...vjt  i  TiT  -,erv^ii  I-c^ar  Bc:'-i-z.  izui  the  Uniied  States. 
f',.- .'.  Tf...  -*r  .-^:alleti  ".ZA*  iziirr  -r:"r<r  Great  Brixam  per- 
rr„*Vif:  !*=•  ;xr>  i^i  :cr7:-.:ral  '¥:i:c£^  :.:  ire  used  by  the  Cod- 
rVyrrstr  T'.'jaT.f^  it  1  i&SL?  tc  laTil  rceratiiDEis  against  the 
^-"r.-V^i  .S:a:<s.  Tbr  !::c'nr:T<rrsre^  ir^r^g  out  of  the  unneutral 
fiftr.^:  -'*.  '•.:  Or^a:  Brr^iiz.  Trr?-  ::rnza".rly  retried  by  arbhii- 
tior.  &*.  0'r:.':'.-&.  h"::  -ii-r  ;rji*::ri'e*  ::  !a».  :he  so-called  "rules" 
fc;  *.:.':  v;*.'**>^r.'r  ',:  :r.T  ^:ur.  Trrr  ir':rr:ni::-eii  by  Great  Britain 
&r/;  '.;.':  f.':..'vvi  .^r j:r:=  hj  .Vr:i:I-r  •:-  of  Tc-e  Treaty  of  Waehing- 
UiU,  i.'i  J^l.  Th-;  trr.  z^rz  of  the  ^e^^nd  rule  was  thus 
HX\jr(r^rM:  'A  n«:u*.ral  2oveni=.-ent  is  boimd  not  to  pennitor 
rPiff'T  'itiif-r  F^'rliie'rrF-r.t  to  niake  use  of  its  port5  or  waters  as 
th';  ha-.i.r  of  naval  o[>rrations  against  the  other."  It  will  he 
f}\fr.(r\fA  that  thf-  neutral  is  taxed  with  a  duty,  and  rigbtly 
ftf>,  U:caijr'-  the  unneutral  act  had  already  taken  place  and  the 
puffjore  of  the  treaty  was  to  render  the  neutral  responsible  for 
itH  eoofx-ration  or  negligence.  The  present  convention,  how- 
ftver,  airas  to  prr.-vcnt  the  conamission  of  such  acts  and  the^^ 
forr;  irfifK^Nr;.s  a  duty  upon  the  belligerent  not  to  commit  such 
an  M'X.  It  i.s  evident  that  the  commission  of  the  act  renders 
the  U;lligerent  liable  to  the  neutral;  it  is  equally  exndent  that. 
in  the  lan^age  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  "a  neutral 
cnt  is  fwund  not  to  permit  or  suflfer  cither  belligerent 
IBC  of  its  ports  or  waters  as  a  base  of  naval  Opels' 
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■gvhut  the  other/'  because  by  so  doing  it  will  undoubt^ 
ly  render  itself  liable  in  the  future  as  it  did  m  the  past  to  the 
ijured   belligerent.     It  is   frticjueiitly   niaiutaiued   that   the 
rules  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  were  not  declaratory 
►f  international  law  at  the  time  of  their  adoption;  and  that 
ley  are  therefore  only  binding  upon  the  parties  to  the  treaty, 
^namely.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.     It  is  insisted  with 
tter  reason  that  the  three  rules  represent  correctly  inter- 
national law  and  that  no  nation  would  be  likely  to  disregard 
them.     However  this  may  be,  the  three  rules  of  Washington 
made  their  formal  entry  into  international  law  and  are  recog- 
nised both  in  letter  and  spirit  by  the  present  convention.    The 
final  clause  of  Article  5  deals  with  the  iiirans  of  conimiinica- 
^^  tion  ami  prohibits  belligerents  from  u.sing  tieutral  ports  and 
^■•raters  as  a  basis  of  communication  with  their  armed  forces. 
^■The  convention  concerning  neutral  powers  and  persons,  Arti- 
^Bele  3,  paragraph  a,  forbade  belligerents  to  install  wireless 
•stations  uf^on  neutralland , and  the  present  convention  adopts 
and  extends  this  to  the  territorial  waters,  and  rightly,  because 
the  act  should  be  forbidden  within  neutral  jurisdiction  and 
neutral  jurisdiction  is  supreme  within  its  territory  and  terri- 
torial waters.    The  principle  is  therefore  one  and  the  same. 
Its  recognition  is  twofold. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  five  articles  which  have 
been  passed  briefly  in  review  aim  to  prevent  the  belligerent 
iiom  infringing  neutral  sovereignty.  The  duty  is  thus 
impoficd  upon  the  belligerent  who  is  forbidden  in  express 
terms  to  commit  certain  acts  within  neutral  territory  wliich 
are  likewise  an  injury  to  the  co-belligerent.  The  neutral  is 
of  course  involved,  but  his  duty  is  predicated  upon  an  unlawful 
and  therefore  unpermissible  act  of  the  belligerent.  The  con- 
vention, however,  deals  directly  with  the  neutral  and  desig- 
nates certain  acts  as  unneutral  and  therefore  not  permitted. 
It  may  be  wrong  for  the  belligerent  to  take  advantage  of  such 
acts,  but  the  illegality  in  the  first  place  arises  from  neutral 
misconduct  and  therefore  a  direct  duty  is  imposed  up>on  the 
neutral  not  to  commit  the  act  specified.     For  example,  ''the 
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sapf!^  in  any  maimer,  directlv  or  indherdr  far  a  natal 
power  to  a  beDigerent  power,  of  warsiiipe.  anmmnitiaD.  or 
war  materia]  of  any  kind  idiatever,  is  fcniadden."  Tlie  pm^ 
pose  of  this  article  is  to  fori»d  the  State  dErecdror  iiMiireetlj 
from  participation  in  hostilities,  whether  it  be  by  sale  or 
delivery  of  warships,  ammnnition,  or  war  material  ci  any  Imi 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  improper  fcM*  a  State  to  fdnd^ 
a  belligerent  with  a  loan  for  the  purpose  of  war.  It  would  be 
likewise  improper  for  a  State  to  sell  or  present  its  navy,  to 
open  its  arsenals  or  even  to  diqxwe  of  its  womoot  eqaqraeot, 
for  by  so  doing  the  State  directly  aids  a  bdligerent.  Neutnl- 
ity,  as  has  been  stated,  involves  more  than  impartiality.  It 
requires  the  State  to  abstain  from  any  act  conodved,  calculated 
or  which  actually  does  aid  and  abet  the  enemy.  It  is  unfofto- 
nately  true  that  our  country  has  at  times  measured  its  oeotial 
duty  by  another  standard. 

The  sale  by  the  United  States  to  agents  of  the  French 
government  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  aims  and 
munitions  of  war  which  had  accumulated  duriiig  the  Civil  War 
was  unjustifiable  from  every  point  of  view.* 

The  State  is  thus  forbidden  to  furnish  the  means  of  war. 
Does  a  strict  and  progressive  neutrality  prevent  its  subjects 
or  citizens  from  doing  the  acts  which  the  State  is  specificaDy 
forbidden  to  do?  It  is  too  clear  for  argument  that "  supplies  of 
food,  clothing,  arms,  ammunition,  and  in  general  an3rthing  of 
use  to  any  army  or  fleet"  must  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
conduct  of  war  and  tend  to  prolong  it.  There  may  be  no 
difTerence  in  the  ultimate  result  whether  these  supplies  are 
furnished  by  the  State  or  by  its  citizens.  The  act  whether 
by  State  or  individual  necessarily  inures  to  the  benefit  of  one  or 
the  other  belligerent,  and  to  this  extent  it  is  unneutral  and 
therefore  wrong.  But  practice  recognizes,  and  rightly,  a  difr 
tinction  between  the  intervention  of  the  State  and  the  activity 
of  the  individual.  If  the  State  directly  or  indirectly  furnishes 
the  supplies,  it  is  a  State  act,  which  entitles  the  belligerent  to 

we'i  International  Law  Digest,  Vol.  VII,  (1309,  pp.  973-975. 
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trotest;  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  neutral  State  under- 
ids  the  character  of  the  act  as  clearly  as  the  belligerent  and 
[has  decided  La  advance  to  take  the  consequences  involved  in 
[the  transaction.  Grown  wiser,  the  neutral  may  regret  its 
action  and  compensate  the  belligerent  or  submit  the  question 
of  liability  to  arbitration,  but  the  act  is  a  State  act  and  gives 
the  belligerent  the  right  to  redress  by  diplomatic  means  or  by 
war.  Suppose  the  neutral  has  furnished  the  supplies,  but  that 
they  are  seized  by  one  belligerent  before  they  are  delivered  to 
the  other.    The  seizure  will  be  regarded  as  a  "grave  incident/' 

(public  feeling  will  be  aroused,  passion  inflamed ,  and  the  neutral 
may  be  forced  or  at  least  encouraged  to  defend  by  force  its 
unlawful  act.  Therefore  the  convention  proscribes  any  trans- 
actions of  this  nature,  directly  or  indirectly  traceable  to  a 
neutral  State. 

Supplies  furnished  by  an  individual,  however,  are  susceptible 
of  different  treatment,  for  in  trading  in  these  commodities  he 
subjects  himself  to  the  risk  of  seizure  and  confiscation.  The 
act  is  not  so  criminal  or  wrong  in  itself  as  to  compel  the  neutral 
to  seize  the  commodity,  and  punish  the  act.  But  international 
law  allows  the  belligerent  to  intercept  the  commodity  and 
forfeit  it  if  delivery  to  the  other  belligerent  would  be  beneficial. 
Trade  in  contraband  is  not  unlawful,  nor  is  a  neutral  bound 
to  prevent  its  subjects  or  citizens  from  proceeding  to  a  block- 
aded port.  If  a  neutral  were  obliged  to  scrutinize  every  pack- 
Age  leaving  its  territory,  it  would  assume  a  very  heavy  respon- 
sibility. The  belligerent  has  a  right  to  stop  such  commerce 
upon  the  high  seas,  and  as  he  is  himself  the  cause  of  the  war, 
he  should  not  shift  upon  the  neutral  the  burden  of  preventing 
such  trade.  The  following  paragraph  from  Professor  John 
Bassett  Moore  sets  the  matter  in  its  proper  light: 

"  Much  misapprehension  as  to  the  quality  of  the  act  of  supply- 
ing contraband  articles,  such  as  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  to 
the  parties  to  an  armed  conflict,  has  arisen  from  the  statement 
60  often  made  that  the  trade  in  contraband  is  lawful  and  not 
prohibited.  This  statement,  when  used  with  reference  to  the 
preventive  duties  of  neutral  governments,  is  quite  correct,  but 
if  applied  to  the  duties  of  individuals  it  is  quite  incorrect.     The 
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ftcts  which  individuAla  are  forbidden  to  commit  and  the  acts 
which  Qcutral  governments  are  obliged  to  prevent  are  by  no 
means  the  same:  preciselv  as  the  acts  which  the  neutral  govern* 
ment  is  obliged  to  prevent  and  the  acts  which  it  is  forbidden  to 
commit  are  by  no  means  the  same.  The  supply  of  materials  of 
war.  such  as  arms  and  ammimition,  to  either  party  to  an  armed 
coEiEict.  although  neutral  governments  are  not  obliged  to  pre- 
vent it.  constitutes  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  who  engage 
in  it  a  participation  in  hoetUities,  and  as  such  is  confessedly  an 
unneutral  act.  Should  the  government  of  the  individual  itself 
supply  such  articles  it  would  dearly  depart  from  its  position  of 
neutrality.  The  private  citizen  undertakes  the  business  at  his 
own  risk,  and  against  this  risk  his  government  can  not  assure 
him  protection  without  making  itself  a  party  to  His  unneuiralaeL 
These  propositions  are  abundantly  established  by  authority.' 

The  Conference  was  unwilling  to  forbid  the  individual  as  wdl 
as  the  State  from  furnishing  supplies  and  ammunition.  In 
Article  7  of  the  convention  it  is  expressly  stated  that  "a  neo- 
tral  power  is  not  bound  to  pre\'ent  the  export  or  transit,  for 
the  use  of  either  belligerent,  of  arms,  ammunitions,  or,  in 
general,  of  an^'thing  which  could  be  of  any  use  to  an  army  or 
fleet,"  and  in  Article  7  of  the  convention  concerning  the  rights 
and  duties  of  neutral  powers  and  persons,  the  Conference 
recognized  in  the  same  terms  that  such  a  duty  is  not  incum- 
bent upon  a  neutral.  It  must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  the 
presence  of  the  two  articles  in  precisely  the  fame  wording  in 
two  different  conventions  of  one  and  the  same  Conference  can 
only  mean  that  the  neutral  should  not  be  taxed  with  responsi- 
bility for  the  act  of  its  citizen  or  subject,  which,  if  committed 
by  the  neutral,  is  admittedly  unlawful.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  the  neutral  should  not  forbid  such  transactions. 
It  does  not  assume  an  international  obligation  to  do  so. 

To  continue  the  consideration  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  the 
neutral,  for  Article  7  may  be  regarded  as  an  aside,  the  difficult 
and  embarrassing  question  arises,  in  how  far  and  by  what 
means  should  the  neutral  prevent  the  violation  of  its  neutral- 
ity? It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  neutral  is  bound  to 
prevent  the  violation  of  its  neutrality,  because  it  may  not  be 

>  Hoore's  International  Law  Digest,  Vol.  VU,  p.  748. 
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anie  to  do  so  by  the  employment  of  its  land  and  naval  forces. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  duty  of  the  neutral  should  not  be 
limited  to  mere  protest  because  we  do  not  wish  condemnation 
but  prevention  to  be  had.  The  reason  of  the  thing  should  beex- 
amined,  and  a  neutral  State  should  be  held  quit  of  responsibility 
when  it  has  honestly  and  in  good  faith  used  the  means  not  merely 
At  its  disposal  but  the  means  which  a  reasonable  person  would 
consider  adequate  to  prevent  the  violation  of  its  neutrality. 
The  first  rule  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  expressed  the 
obligation  in  the  following  manner: 

H    A  neutral  government  is  bound — 

First,  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out,  arming, 
or  equipping,  within  its  jurisdiction,  of  any  vessel  which  it  has 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise  or  to  carry  on 
war  against  a  Power  with  which  it  is  at  peace;  and  also  to  use 
like  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure  from  its  jurisdiction  of 
any  vessel  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above,  such 
veesel  having  been  specially  adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within 
mich  jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use. 

The  Geneva  tribunal  gave  an  authoritative  interpretation 
of  the  expression  "due  diligence"  which,  to  quote  M.  Renault, 
has  become  celebrated  by  its  obscurity  since  its  solemn  inter- 
pretation."*   The  Geneva  tribunal  said  that 

the  "due  diligence"  referred  to  in  the  first  and  third  of  the  said 
rules  ought  to  be  exercised  by  neutral  governments  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  risks  to  which  either  of  the  belligerents  may 
be  exposed,  from  a  failure  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  neutrality 
on  their  part. 

The  Conference  accepted  the  principle  of  the  first  and  third 
rules  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  sought  by  a  carefully 
drawn  article  to  define  the  duty  incumbent  upon  a  neutral 
government 

to  employ  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  or 
arming  of  any  vessel  within  its  jurisdiction  which  it  has  reason 
to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise,  or  engage  in  hostile  operations, 
against  a  Power  with  which  that  Government  is  at  peace.  It 
is  also  bound  to  display  the  same  vigilance  to  prevent  the 

'  La   Detixi^me  Confer(5nce   International  de  la  Taut,   1907,   Aotea  et 
Its,  Vol.  I,  p  302. 
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departure  from  its  jurisdiction  of  act  iUBuI  -nvrrtitipd  u  crm 
or  engage  in  hostile  operations,  which  z^  z^sbl  jtiapced  amreiT 
or  partly  within  the  said  jurisdiction  fo?  sse  in  war.     ■  Arode  S.) 

The  neutral  \a  thus  oUiged  to  pr^-v^n;  use  iCuznc  onC  of  the 
vessel  within  its  junsdiction  by  "^the  rymw  as  jjs  i&poBii" 
and  to  use  the  same  viligance  to  prevent  iq  'ieoArtaie.  Is 
thus  appears  that  not  only  the  spirit  of  the  sisc  nx£e  of  WA- 
ington  is  adopted,  but  the  wording  of  the  article  aeems  peat 
liariy  clear,  skillful  and  happy. 

A  superficial  examination  of  the  preceding  artzdes  Am 
that  the  restiictions  laid  upon  the  belligerent  are  in  onkr  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  a  hostile  act  within  neutral  ]axii&- 
tion,  and  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  neutral  b  not  metdy 
to  prevent  this  but  if  done  to  undo  the  cooseqoences.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  access  of  the  belHgerent  b  not  id 
itself  forbidden :  it  is  the  act  done  after  entering  neutral  jn»- 
diction  that  condemns  the  belligerent  and  forces  the  neotnl 
to  action.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  unnecesBary  in  the  intoest 
of  belligerent  and  neutral  to  forbid  all  access  to  the  tenitoriil 
waters  and  jurisdiction  of  the  neutral,  because  the  presaice  of 
the  belligerent  within  such  jurisdiction  is  consistent  with 
innocence,  and  a  strict  observance  of  the  requirement  of  nett- 
trality.  If,  however,  the  key-note  of  the  convention  be  home 
in  mind,  namely,  the  sovereignty  of  the  neutral,  it  follows  that 
the  admission  or  the  nonadmission  of  a  belligerent  depends 
upon  the  discretion  of  the  neutral,  and  it  is  for  the  neutnl  to 
decide  whether  the  passage  through  its  territorial  waters  may 
jeopardize  its  neutrality.  Therefore,  a  nde  which  would 
exclude  the  belligerent  wholly  from  neutral  waters  or  ports 
would  seem  to  be  not  only  inadvisable  but  harsh,  as  it  is  not  the 
presence  but  the  unlawful  conduct  of  the  belligerent  within 
neutral  jurisdiction  which  can  be  of  interest  to  the  other  beUig* 
erent  and  neutral  powers  generally.  But  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
neutrality  that  the  determination  of  the  neutral  to  admit  a 
belligerent,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  issued  for  its  conduct 
should  apply  impartially  and  indiscriminately  to  the  other 
belli^  While  the  propriety  of  admission  is  a  auestioD 
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for  the  neutral^  still  the  presumption  is  clearly  against  admis- 
sion of  an  enemy  vessel  which  has  "failed  to  conform  to  the 
orders  and  regulation  made  by  it  or  which  has  violated  ita 
neutrality;"  and  such  are  the  requirements  of  Article  9. 

The  Conference,  however,  felt  a  little  delicacy  about  the 
admissibility  of  enemy  vessels  and  their  prizes,  and  deemed 
it  inadvisable  to  dismiss  the  matter  with  the  statement  that 
the  rules  and  regulations  concerning  admission  should  apply 
to  both  belligerents,  and  that  a  belligerent  which  had  violated 
neutrality  might  be  refused  admission.     It  therefore  stated  in 
Article  10  that  neutrality  is  not  violated  by  the  mere  passage 
of  men-of-war  and  their  prizes  through  territorial  waters.     In 
the  same  way  that  a  neutral  can  permit  the  belligerent  to 
enter  and  pass  through  its  territorial  watera  without  violat- 
ing neutrality,  the  neutral  can  assuredly  allow  the  belligerent 
to  make  use  of  its  licensed  pilots  without  raising  the  question  of 
neutrality;  for  if  the  man-of-war  be  permitted  to  enter,  it  would 
seem  that  the  neutral  may  well  be  permitted  to  supply  it 
^^ith  the  means  of  safety  during  the  sojourn  in  its  waters. 
^The  language  of  the  convention,  however,  is  permissive,  the 
^Hieutral  "may"  allow   belligerent   warships  to   employ  his 
^■iceDsed  pilots;  it  is  not  compelled  to  do  so.    Notwithstanding 
^the  permission  accorded  in  the  text  which  as  a  matter  of  fact 
J     is  a  self-evident  and   natural  consequence  of  sovereignty, 
■it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  neutral  should  satisfy  itself  that 
"the  purpose  of  the  belligerent  is  innocent,  and  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  pilot  will  be  in  no  way  connected  directly  or 
J     indirectly  with  an  act  of  war. 

^m  The  belligerent  being  thus  permitted  to  enter  and  pass 
^through  territorial  watere  of  the  neutral,  and  with  its  consent 
to  employ  its  licensed  pilots,  the  question  arises  naturally 
whether  the  beUigerent  may  remain  in  territorial  waters  with- 
out making  them  the  base  of  operations  and  thus  compromising 
the  neutrality  of  the  port.  This  question  gave  rise  to  a  long 
and  animated  discussion,  for  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to 
?niain  cannot  be  imlimited.  It  must  depend  upon  the  voli- 
don  of  the  belligerent,  upon  the  determination  of  the  neutral, 
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or  upon  the  practice  of  the  Community  of  Nations. 
depend  ui>on  the  belligerent,  the  port  o^  entry  becomes 
of  refuge  within  which  he  is  secure  from  attack,  and  from  wine 
he  may  issue  to  execute  a  warhke  intent.  If  the  lenglii 
sojourn  depends  solely  upon  the  neutral  it  may  vnry 
friendship  for  the  belligerent,  or  be  influenced  by  prej 
against  its  opponent  so  that  there  is  danger  to  fear  thai 
time  accorded  may  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  real  or  i 
posed  strength  of  the  neutral.  This  is  tantamount  to 
that  there  is  no  rule  and  thus  there  is  a  lack  of  certainty;  f( 
neither  the  belligerent  nor  the  neutral  nations  may  know 
advance  the  content  of  a  rule  which  dejjends  upon  the 
stances  of  a  particular  case.  The  practice  of  the  Comm 
of  Nations  would,  therefore,  be  a  safer  guide  and  the  tcndfu^ 
at  the  present  day  undoubtedly  is,  while  permitting  the 
erent  to  enter,  to  hmit  the  sojourn  to  24  hours.  It  is  suppon 
that  the  belhgerent  can  accomplish  a  legitimate  and  permin 
ble  purpose  within  such  period  of  time,  may  repair  trarefil 
damage,  procure  supplies  necessary  for  the  peaceful  proem 
tion  of  the  voyage,  and  load  a  sufficient  amount  of  coaI 
enable  it  to  proceed.    The  partisans  of  the  24  hour  rule  i 


that  it  should  be  prescribed  by  the  convention  and  tbus^^M 
a  constituent  part  of  international  law.  Its  opponentsU^ 
disposed  to  recognize  the  reasonableness  of  the  rule  in  gpaec4 
but  to  question  its  applicability  on  certain  occasions.  TW 
puqxKse  of  the  rule  is  to  prevent  a  belligerent  irom  making  i 
neutral  port  the  basis  of  hostile  operations.  In  the  neighbot 
hood  of  the  enemy  the  rule  might  well  be  applied,  but  mppCM 
the  port  into  which  a  beUigerent  entered  was  far  remove*!  ftan 
the  scene  of  hostihties.  The  reason  of  the  rule  failing,  ibl 
rule  itself  should  cease.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  «•! 
between  France  and  Germany  (which  God  forbid  0  a  French  (H 
German  cruiser  might  well  remain  more  than  24  hours  ii 
Buenos  Aires,  and  in  a  war  between  Germany  and  Grei* 
Britain,  either  belligerent  might  prolong  its  stay  in  Rio  <li 
Janeiro  beyond  sunset  to  sunset.  The  ans^^'er  to  this  pippoa* 
tion  presented  by  Germany  was  that  the  rule  should  be  io 


m 


I 
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that  belligerent  and  neutral  might  know  in  advance  its  duty, 

pcrtive   of   the  nearness   or   remoteness  of  the   naval 

operations.     If  we  Ijear  in  mind  the  sovereignty  of  the  neutral 

on,  it  is  possible  to  compromise  the  two  views  by  prescribing 

default  of  special  legislation  to  the  contrary  the  general  rule 
f  24  hours.     It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  a  disposition  of  the 

estion  which  settles  nothing,  because  the  States  do  not 
definitively  limit  the  enemy  vessel  to  24  hours,  because  the 
neutral  nation  can  by  local  legislation  lengthen  the  period.  The 
objection  is  well  foundcKl,  but  the  rule  is  not  so  elastic  as 
might  be  imagined;  for  it  limits  the  sojourn  to  24  hours,  and  to 
prolong  this  period  it  requires  definite  affirmative  action  of  the 
neutral.  In  the  absence  of  such  action,  the  rule  is  rigid,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  presumed  that  a  neutral  will  capriciously  extend  the 
period.  Indeed  the  very  existence  of  the  provision  is  a  guar- 
antee of  its  correctness  and  its  presence  in  a  convention  ques- 
tions the  advisability  of  its  extension.  A  powerful  neutral 
may  not  care  to  lengthen  the  period,  a  weak  neutral  is  strength- 
ened by  the  provision.  Owing  to  the  importance  of  this 
•tipulation,  I  quote  the  article: 

In  the  absence  of  special  provisions  to  the  contrary  in  the 
legislation  of  a  neutral  Power,  belligerent  warships  are  not 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  ports,  roadsteads,  or  territorial 
waters  of  the  said  Power  for  more  than  24  hours,  except  in 
the  cases  covered  by  the  present  Convention,     (Article  12.) 

For  a  like  reason  1  translate  the  comment  of  M.  Renault  in 
his  official  report: 


Kspe 


I 


The  rule  admitted  by  the  majority  is,  then,  that  in  default  of 
cial  provisions  in  the  legislation  of  the  neutral  State,  bellig- 
tt«iit  vessels  are  forbidden  to  remain  in  the  harbors,  and  road- 
steads, or  in  the  territorial  waters  of  this  State  longer  than  24 
houTB.  The  idea  is  that  a  precise  rule  is  indispensable.  Each 
State  is  left  free  to  establish  it.  In  default  of  its  establishment, 
the  convention  fixed  the  period  of  24  hours.  ^ 


'  M.  Renault's  Report  to  the  Conference,  La  Deuxi^me  Conference  Inter- 
luUonaJe  de  1a  P&ix,  1007,  Actee  et  DocumenU,  Vol.  I,  p.  308.) 


-- ■-:   rzvr:.     ^T  _z:i  sol^.:   e  "ennttean 

"  — "      ;    Zjt   _-:ir^.        -■•'  '.-  ■'    :r:"  "fit  .Tic 
;  -*    -    :-=•  -r-_i.-L;      :   •  jjz;.--?^.-  is  larjR. 

■---."  .:.   r  i    .:=:.-:    :    -e*?   rnv  -ne  rm 
-    -       -:      7:.-   ■  z::-r--£:_r  c    •  Zii-Ltrr^i  .r.  lai 

:.    .-•:    ..:..-  :  •--:  — ^._  .-  _  .^  -ir^-uiutni. '      JLn^- 

'■  -.f.  '-■:.  ...-.  ,'.  .   ^.vrv.-Irjni:  -r  -Uf  "it;  ve:;»s 
...'•;   vv./r    ..  '...r   -,.'...  .;:::.*,     ^J\^t   i^.-ut-i   nii^  zirrifr  the 

;.r'nip(//:y;:  f^,;.N»,||,l.y         |f   ( |„.   vi,-„«.J    ;^    r».-r:»,m.-   5.:  that  It 

|/roi'riri  wiUmmiI.  i|iiii|,rr,  thf  apj*ii{:frw;c  of  the  24 
J  would  woiK  II  litinlnliip  without  asr  Mrrcsponding 
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benefit.  Therefore,  Article  14  expressly  prolongs  the  sojourn 
for  these  two  reasons,  with  the  additional  proviso  that  the 
vessel  must  depart  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  delay  i3  at  an  end. 

The  purpose  of  the  convention  is  to  preserve  neutrality, 
and  as  merchant  vessels  take  no  part  in  the  war,  they  are  not 
included.  Their  conduct  is  peaceable;  their  intent  is  gain, 
not  war.  For  this  reason,  indeed  for  a  higher  reason,  vessels 
of  war  devoted  exclusively  to  religious,  scientific,  or  philan- 
thropic purposes  are  not  affected  by  the  requirements  to 
depart  within  24  hours.  The  mere  statement  amounts  in  this 
case  to  a  demonstration.  A  single  illustration  will  suffice. 
A  belligerent  hospital  ship  would  be  exempt  from  the  regula- 
tion. 

But  it  may  happen  that  several  belligerent  men-of-war  are 
within  a  neutral  harbor  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  It  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  neutral  to  warn  them  to  withdraw.  If 
several  vessels  belonging  to  the  same  belligerent  enter,  they 
must  likewise  be  informed  of  the  rule,  but,  while  one  vessel  may 
be  permitted  to  remain  the  full  24  hours,  the  presence  of  two 
vessels  may  be  embarrassing,  whereas  more  than  three  might 
endanger  the  neutrality  of  the  port.  Still  the  neutral,  if  power- 
ful, may  easily  meet  its  obligations  and  guarantee  its  neutral- 
ity. It  is  a  question  after  all  for  a  sovereign  State  to  determine, 
but  it  is  of  interest,  not  merely  to  the  State,  but  to  the  Community 
of  Nations.  Therefore,  the  convention  specifies  that  not  more 
than  three  war  vessels  of  a  belligerent  may  be  in  a  neutral 
port  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  ''default  of  special  pro- 
vision to  the  contrary  in  the  legislation  of  the  neutral  power." 
(Article  16.) 

But  the  problem  may  be  further  complicated  by  the  presence 
of  warships  of  the  two  belhgerente.  The  neutral  might  well 
be  happy  with  either  were  the  other  away,  but  the  pres- 
ence of  both  is  distinctly  embarrassing.  Article  2  of  the  con- 
vention expressly  forbids  every  act  of  hostility  including 
capture  within  neutral  waters,  and  the  danger  is  as  evident 
as  it  is  real  that  the  belligerent  may  engage  in  unneutral  con- 
duct.   Battleships  are  inanimate  things,  masses  of  iron  and 
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It  will  be  noted  that  no  distinctioi 
simple  entry  and  sojourn  en  route  to  tl 
and  the  use  of  the  port  as  a  refuge  frol 
of  the  local  legislation,  it  is  presumeifl 
situation.    There  can  be  little  doubt  I 
would  distinguish  the  two  cases  ever    i 
single  law  applicable  to  both  situp      m 
to  a  defeated  belligerent  and  pr  ,  _ 
ture  would  question  the  good      ji 
vessel  appeared  in  a  damaged 
neutral  would  not  permit  it  tf  ,t ; 

and  if  it  did  not  depart  with*  .  froi 

indeed  makes  it  a  certaint'        j,  to  tb 
interned.    This  subject,  ave  its  p( 

ent  for  it  will  be  discuss       within  its  n 

But  the  same  questi*'  ution,  therefc 
namely,  the  belligere*  j  not  less  than 
bor  in  time  of  peacf  jre  of  the  ship  bela 
declared.  It  thup  ...j.^  a  ship  belonging 
neutral  the  quest  ,^rture  caused  no  li 
enjoy  the  hosp'  -^  had  their  partisan 
of  the  precediD^^atc  the  matter  of  i 
regulating  ihy^^d  (the  Rusaan  prop 
falls  within  /^  jjiird,  tlie  weaker  vesw 
should  not  ^^j^ape  and  not  wait  for 
declared?  y^^der  of  arrival  should  < 
ent  to  If  ^  gtie  fourth  method  comro 
'*or  wi^  ^th&t  the  order  of  departui 
cle  13     i^j^n'vaJ.  but  this  rule  canno 

Br     ^jgo  exception,  for  it  may  be 
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bef 
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^gdkT  ftnd  until  some  repairs 
^^out  danger.  The  conventi 
•  ^  the  prolongation  of  the  Iq 

'^ininiumty  of  private  property 
,«  iw.f  the  practice  of  iiationi 
*V^  i  Ijelonging  to  one  of  th 
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Raj.  powers 


"ZSS  ^,% 
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*l("i("; 


' '     The  mercfiantman 
'^'d  to.    Should, 
,  he  wouJcl  be 
.iciiiy  war  vessel 
.ng  shortly  in  his 
.:s  that  a  man-of-war 
after  the  departure  of 
ention  does  not  save  the 
t    is   [XTTTiittwi   to  depart, 
-^  the  belUgercnt  man-of-war, 
latt  and  a  chance  to  escape  if 
lo  sea.     (Article  16.) 
orent  is  permitted  to  prolong  its 
of  24  hours  on  account  of  damage 
..  and  in  Article  16  just  discussed  the 
o-y  is  contemplated.     In  Article  17  the  sub- 
*-^^tl  the  repaire  permitted  to  an  enemy  vessel 
^^^^^  determined.    The  question  is  one  of  great 
J^  if  a  belligerent  be  permitted  to  raake  cxten- 
■  ^ji.    ^^  charge  is  not  without  foundation  that  the 
^  .    ^y  is  being  used  as  a  baaus  of  naval  operations, 
^*    ^^  ^*toy  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  a  wreck 
^^rvice.     As  the  vessel  cannot  remain  more  than 
y^      ^^  port,  unless  expressly  permitted  by  local  legis- 
:  "^       i^  ^^^llows  that  the  repairs  conteniplatfMi  are  only  those 
j^O^.^U'iy  ^^cessary  to  render  the  vessel  seaworthy.     It  may 
^X^  \^  ^^^  ^^^*  "^^y  ^'^^^  necessary  to  the  belligerent  may 
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N-iolation  of  neutrality  to  the  neutral.  Therefore,  in 
e^^*"  of  controversy  the  neutral  shall  decide  what  repairs  are 
c^    .arftO'*^"^  these  must  be  carried  out  with  the  least  possible 

This  provision  is  declaratory  of  international  practice. 


.ii*y 


d^    'gjample,  when  during  the  recent  Russo-Japanese  War 

^*^^jial  Enguist  and  his  squadron  sought  refuge  at  Manila, 

^    J.  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  Straits,  the  Secretarj^  of 

Var.a*  the  direction  of  the  President,  telegraphed  the  governor 

( the  Philippine  Islands  on  June  5,  19<34,  as  follows: 
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steel,  but  the  commandeis  are  men  not  unlikely  to  be  inflit 
enced  by  passion  and  led  astray  by  the  supposed  interests  of 
their  country.  Bearing  in  mind  the  provisions  of  the  previous 
article,  namely,  that  three  war  vessels  of  a  belligerent  may  be  in 
the  harbor  at  one  and  the  same  time,  it  follows  that  there 
may  be  a  fleet  of  six  war  vessels,  and  it  is  clearly  in  the  interest 
of  the  neutral,  however  powerful,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
vessels  in  its  harbor  or  roadstead.  Should  the  vessels  be 
warned  to  depart  sdmultaneously  a  naval  battle  would  be 
imminent  the  moment  the  vessels  reached  the  high  seas,  and 
as  modem  guns  have  a  long  range,  it  is  possible,  if  not  probft- 
ble,  that  the  neutral  might  suffer  from  the  contest  waged  ao 
near  its  shores.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  advantage  of  the  neu- 
tral that  the  vessels  should  leave  its  p)ort  at  different  times  so 
that  the  chance  of  combat  within  its  waters  or  near  its  ^ores 
be  lessened.  The  convention,  therefore,  prescribes  (Article 
16)  that  "a  period  of  not  less  than  24  hours  must  elapse 
between  the  departure  of  the  ship  belon^ng  to  one  belligerent 
and  the  departure  of  a  ship  belonging  to  the  other." 

The  order  of  departure  caused  no  Uttle  discussion  and  four 
different  systems  had  their  partisans.  First,  the  neutral 
State  should  regulate  the  matter  of  departure;  second,  tbe 
priority  of  demand  (the  Russian  proposition)  was  taken  into 
consideration ;  third,  the  weaker  vessel  should  leave  first,  so 
that  it  might  escape  and  not  wait  for  its  enemy  to  come  out; 
fourth,  the  order  of  arrival  should  determine  the  order  of 
departure.  The  fourth  method  commended  itself  to  the  Con- 
ference, so  that  the  order  of  departure  is  determined  by  the 
order  of  arrival,  but  this  rule  cannot  be  so  absolute  as  to 
admit  of  no  exception,  for  it  may  be  that  the  fiist  arrival  is 
unseaworthy  and  imtil  some  repairs  are  made  cannot  put 
to  sea  without  danger.  The  convention  permits  the  excep- 
tion where  the  prolongation  of  the  legal  period  of  sojourning 
is  admitted. 

The  immunity  of  private  property  on  the  high  seas  is  still 
a  program,  not  the  practice  of  nations,  and  it  may  be  that  a 
merchant  vessel  belonging  to  one  of  the  belligerents  lies  peace- 
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anchor  in  the  harbor  of  a  neutral.    The  merchantman 
t  wish  to  put  to  sea  and  is  not  compelled  to.    Should, 

•  however,  ita  captain  determine  to  leave  port,  he  would  be 
exposed  to  the  grave  danger  of  capture  if  an  enemy  war  vessel 
insisted  on  accompanying  him  or  following  shortly  in  his 
wake.  Therefore,  the  convention  provides  that  a  man-of-war 
cannot  leave  the  harbor  until  24  hours  after  the  departure  of 
^ftan  enemy  merchantman.  The  convention  does  not  save  the 
^merchantman  against  his  will:  it  is  permitted  to  depart, 
but  the  convention,  by  retaining  the  belligerent  man-of-war, 
gives  the  merchantman  a  start  and  a  chance  to  escape  if 

I  necessity  obliges  it  to  put  to  sea.  (Article  16.) 
In  Article  14  a  belligerent  is  permitted  to  prolong  its 
sojourn  beyond  the  period  of  24  hours  on  account  of  damage 
or  stress  of  weather,  and  in  Article  16  just  discussed  the 
possibility  of  a  delay  is  contemplated.  In  Article  17  the  sub- 
ject of  damage  and  the  repairs  permitted  to  an  enemy  vessel 
are  considered  and  determined.    The  question  is  one  of  great 

I  delicacy,  because  if  a  belligerent  be  permitted  to  make  exten- 
sive repairs,  the  charge  is  not  without  foundation  that  the 
neutral  territory  is  being  used  as  a  basts  of  naval  operations, 
for  the  repairs  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  a  wreck 
fit  for  active  service.     As  the  vessel  cannot  remain  more  than 
^  24  hours  in  the  port,  unless  e.xpressly  permitted  by  local  legis- 
^P  lation,  it  follows  that  the  repairs  contemplated  are  only  those 
^   alisoluteiy  necessary  to  n*nder  the  vessel  Heaworthy.     It  may 
well  be  that  what  may  seem  necessary  to  the  belligerent  may 
seem  a  violation  of  neutrality  to  the  neutral.    Therefore,  in 
case  of  controversy  the  neutral  shall  decide  what  repairs  are 
necessary  and  these  must  be  carried  out  with  the  least  possible 
delay.    This  provision  is  declaratory  of  international  practice. 
For  example,  when  during  the  recent  Russo-Japanese  War 

»  Admiral  Enguist  and  his  squadron  sought  refuge  at  Manila, 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  Straits,  the  Secretary'  of 
War,  at  the  direction  of  the  President,  telegraphed  the  governor 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  on  June  5,  1904,  as  follows: 
■"iw^-aiai    I 


n 
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Advise  Russiaa  admiral  that  as  his  ships  are  suffering  from 
damages  due  to  battle,  and  our  policy  is  to  restrict  all  operations 
of  beUigerents  in  neutral  ports,  the  President  cannot  consent  to 
any  repairs  unless  the  ships  are  interned  at  Manila  until  the  doee 
of  hostilities.^ 

In  the  case  of  the  cruiser  Lena  which  arrived  at  San  Fmn- 
cisco  in  September,  1904,  Mr.  Adee,  acting  Secretary  of  State, 
advised  the  Russian  ambassador  that 

If  repaired,  only  such  bare  repairs  can  be  allowed  as  may  be 
necessary  for  seaworthiness  and  for  taking  her  back  to  nearest 
home  port,  and  even  such  repairs  can  be  permitted  only  on  con- 
dition that  they  do  not  prove  too  extensive.' 

The  interpretation  therefore  of  the  term  "repairs"  cannot 
be  doubtful.  They  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  the 
vessel  seaworthy;  they  may  not  render  it  capable  of  battle, 
for  by  permitting  the  vessel  to  remain  and  to  fit  itself  for  active 
service  the  neutral  would  insensibly  be  permitting  its  port  to  be 
used  as  a  basis  of  hostile  operations.  This  is  forbidden  by 
international  law.  For  example,  the  second  rule  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  provides  that 

a  neutral  government  is  bound  not  to  permit  or  suffer  either 
belligerent  to  make  use  of  its  ports  or  waters  as  the  basis  of  naval 
operations  against  the  other,  or  for  the  purpose  of  the  renewal  or 
augmentation  of  military  supplies  or  arms  or  the  recruitment  of 
men. 

The  Conference  accepted  without  discussion  the  binding  effect 
of  the  rule  in  question,  but,  as  on  a  previous  occasion,  expressed 
it  in  terms  of  the  belligerent  instead  of  the  neutral.  The 
belligerent  may  not  make  use  of  the  ports;  if  it  does  make  use 
of  neutral  territory,  it  not  only  violates  neutral  sovereignty 
but  renders  the  neutral  responsible  to  the  other  belligerent. 
Therefore,  the  provision  creates  at  once  prohibition  against 
the  belligerent  and  imposes  the  duty  to  prevent  the  forbidden 

'  Naval  War  College,  Situations  of  1905,  p.  168;  Moore,  Intematiooftl 
Law  Digest,  Vol.  VII,  p.  995,  and  documents  there  cited. 

'  United  States  Foreign  Relations,  1904,  785,  790;  Moore,  IntamaUooal 
Law  Digest,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  99&-1000. 
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act.    The  text,  however,  speaks  for  itself  and  should  not  be 
presented  in  a  paraphrase.     It  is  as  follows: 

Belligerent  warships  may  not  make   use  of  neutral  ports, 
roadsteads,  or  territorial  waters  for  replenishing  or  increasing 
their  supplies  of  war  material  or  their  armament,  or  for  com- 
I      pleting  their  crews.     (Article  18.) 

I     It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  absence  of  special  circuin- 
Btances  the  belhgerent  shall  not  prolong  its  stay  beyond  24 
hours;  that  it  can  only  make  repairs  necessary  to  render  the 
vessel  seaworthy;  that  it  shall  not  make  use  of  neutral  juris- 
diction to  replenish  or  increase  military  supplies,  armaments, 
or  to  add  to  its  crews.    But  improper  as  all  these  actions 
B  are,  there  arc  two  matters  of  greater,  indeed  of  fundamental 
B  importance,  which  the  belligerent  may  not  disregard.    With- 
■out  food  the  men  cannot  fight,  without  coal  or  fuel  the  vessel 
cannot  operate.     An  empty  stomach  and  an  empty  bunker 

iput  the  vessel  out  of  commission.  The  desire  of  one  belliger- 
ent is  to  obtain  an  ample  supply  of  provisions  and  to  611  its 
bunkers  to  their  utmost  capacity.  The  desire  of  the  other 
belligerent  naturally  is  that  its  enemy  may  obtain  neither  provi- 
m  ons  nor  fuel .  What  attitude  should  the  neutral  take  ?  Viewed 
from  his  standpoint  the  sale  of  provisions  and  fuel  would  be 
profitable  to  its  citizens  or  subjects,  but  might  involve  a 
violation  of  neutrality.  Therefore,  a  reasonable  and  workable 
rule  would  seem  to  be  to  permit  the  belligerent  to  obtain  the 
amount  of  supplies  required  by  the  vessel  in  time  of  peace.  In 
this  way  the  standard  of  peace,  not  the  standard  of  war,  is 
adopted  as  the  measure.  The  question  of  fuel  is  really  more 
■complicated,  because  the  provisions  are  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  crew  and  therefore  susceptible  of  imiocent  use. 
^  They  do  not  of  themselves  necessarily  and  directly  contribute 
y to  the  warlike  purposes.  On  the  contrary,  fuel  ia  necessary 
to  enable  the  vessel  to  continue  its  journey  and  the  progress  of 
the  vessel  and  the  part  it  may  take  in  hostilities  depends 
upon  the  possession  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fuel.  What 
quantity  therefore  should  be  supplied?  From  a  financial 
standpoint,  the  neutral  would  doubtless  be  willing  to  dispose 


H/r#*rijiw-,  Uii  fi  fon-,  will   U*  n  ;rartii>i  unfavorabiy 
|/i  iiininf.  Ihut.  ri<rijlral.-  nhall  aljiftain  from  aU  ron- 
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Bction  with  the  war  and  its  continuance,  whereas  the  pro- 
ons  will  be  more  favorably  regarded  l>y  those  nations  which 
n^tofore  have  been  lax  in  neutrality.  It  must  be  said, 
iwcver,  that  the  standard  h^  reasonable  in  itself,  and  that  its 
option  is  a  matter  of  no  inconsidpral>le  moment.  Many  of 
e  nations  were  anxious  to  prolong  thi^ir  sojourn  in  a  neutral 
>rt  so  as  to  be  able  to  load  the  quantity  of  fuel  allowed 
fin.  For  this  reason  there  is  an  express  stipulation  that  if 
al  legislation  does  not  permit  the  iK^IIigerent  to  receive 
1  until  24  hours  afterarrival,  the  period  of  their  sojourn  is 
longed  24  hours.  It  may  be  said,  finally,  that  the  article 
gulating  this  important  question  of  food  and  fuel  provoked 
ig  and  spirited  discussion  and  was  regarded  in  many  respects 
the  crux  of  the  convention.  The  importance  of  the  article 
)uire8  lis  quotation: 

Belligerent  warships  may  only  reviotual  in  neutral  poila  or 
ad.steads  to  bring  up  their  supplies  to  the  peace  standard. 
Similarly  these  vessels  may  only  ship  sufficient  fuel  to  enable 
them  to  reach  the  nearest  port  in  their  own  country.  They 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  fill  up  their  bunkers  built  to  carry  fuel. 
when  in  neutral  countries  which  have  inlopteil  this  method  of 
termining  the  amount  of  fuel  to  be  supplied. 
If,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  neutral  Power,  the 
ps  are  not  supplied  with  coal  within  24  hours  of  their 
ival,  the  permissible  duration  of  their  stay  is  extended  by 
hours.     (Article  19.) 


But  supposing  that  the  vessel  ha-s  been  permitted  a  supply  of 

*1  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  n-aeh  the  home  port  or  has  filled 

bunkers  in  accordance  with  lo<ial  legislation,  the  question 

"Should  the  vessel  be  ]>ennitted  to  return  to  the 

itral  port  and  repeat  the  process?"     In  receiving  the  provi- 

►ns  and  fuel  i^ermitted  by  Article  19,  the  vessel  did  not  bind 

!lf  to  return  to  the  home  port.    The  destination  is  the 

!asure  of  supply.    The  vessel  may  have  proceeded  but  a 

»rt  way  until  it  met  the  enemy,  or  instead  of  proceeding  to 

home  iw)rt  it  may  have  sought  the  enemy.     If  it  should 

to  the  neutral  [X)rt  within  a  short  ])eriod,  should  the 

itral   repeat  the  process?    International  practice  answers 
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the  question  in  the  negative,  and  the 
sonably,  and  justly  decided  that  v 
a  neutral  port  can  not  obtain  a  supp 
three  months  from  a  port  of  the  same 
The  convention  deals  with  another 
to  present  themselves  and  determinea  i 
in  such  cases.    A  question  much  disc 
but  upon  which  no  agreement  was 
destruction  of  prizes  taken  at  sea.     Ii 
neutral  if  a  belligerent  destroys  an 
unless  it  be  loaded  in  whole  or  part  wi 
however,  interested  in  the  treatment 
prizes.    The  situation  being  difTerent,  i 
practice  should  differ.    Capture  of  enei 
title  immediately  in  the  captor,  whera 
property  is  only  passed  by  a  decision 
court.    If,  therefore,  an  enemy-prize^ 
captor  is  practically  sinking  or  destroj 
whereas  if  he  sink  a  neutral  prize  he  mag 
erty  which  either  is  not  his  or  which 
to  be  his.    Should  the  validity  of  th 
the  neutral  has  no  complaint.    Shoul 
be  set  aside  the  neutral  has  a  right  to 
destruction  of  the  neutral  prize  may  j 
dence  to  be  submitted  to  the  Prize  ^ 
objectionable.    If  the  property  is  dfl| 
the  action  is  wanton.    The  neutral,  tl 
the  safety  of  the  prize.    The  prize 
captor  to  a  home  port  in  order  to  hij 
capture  passed  upon  by  a  Prize  CotJ 
neutral  does  not  look  with  favor  upon  tl 
its  jurisdiction,  and  while  Article  21  of  1 
in  express  wonls  jwrmit  the  prize  to  eflj 
that  "unseaworthiness,  stress  of  weat 
provisions,"   may  justify  entrance 
simple,  namely,  that  an  entry  in  aucb. 
sidercd  as  the  result  of  design  or  pred 
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'*^  accidental  and  necessary.    However,  the  neutral  port 
c\*.  *iot  be  made  a  port  of  entry  for  prize,  and  the  prize 

t-^^^  ^"'^d  must  not  remain  permanently.  Otherwise,  the  ncu- 
\^  port  becomes  a  basis  of  hostile  operations.  Therefore, 
^^^  Ptize  must  leave  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  which  juati- 
^^  its  entry  are  at  an  end.    If  it  does  not,  the  neutral  power 

l^^t  order  it  to  leave  at  once;  should  it  fail  to  obey,  the  neu- 
^*  power  must  employ  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  release 
^"ith  its  of&cers  and  crew  and  to  intern  tne   prise   crew. 
>^icle  21.) 

Tie  reason  for  this  action  is  simple.    The  prize  was  only 

rmitted  to  enter  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  certain  circum- 

^^ces.    The  moment  these  cease  to  exist  the  presence  of 

^he  prize  is  unlawful.     In  the  language  of  law,  it  is  a  trespasser 

^d  is  treated  accordingly. 

In  the  absence  of  what  may  be  called  attenuating  circum- 
stances, namely  unspAworthiness,  stress  of  weather  or  want 
of  fuel  or  provisions,  the  prize  cannot  enter  neutral  jurisdiction. 
If  it  does,  it  violates  neutrality  and  the  express  provision  of 
Article  22  which  requires  that  a  neutral  power  must  release  a 
prize  brought  into  one  of  its  ports  under  any  other  circum- 
stances than  those  just  specified. 

The  provisions  of  Article  23  are  seemingly  at  variance  with 
the  two  previous  articles;  for  a  neutral  power  is  authorized 
to  allow  prizes  to  enter  its  ports  and  roadsteads  with  or  with- 
out convoy,  to  await  the  decision  of  a  Prize  Court  of  the  captor 
country.  The  advisability  of  this  provision  is  questionable. 
If  a  belligerent  cannot  conduct  the  prize  to  its  home  country, 
the  prize  should  be  released.  A  neutral  port  should  not  be 
used  as  a  substitute.  Whatever  language  be  used,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  neutral  port  serving  as  a  basis  of  hostile 
operations  for  the  capture  of  a  prize  commits  a  hostile  act, 
and  the  storing  of  a  prize  in  a  neutral  port  is  in  aid  of  a  hostile 
act.  This  disposition  of  prize  property  is  unsatisfactory. 
From  another  ix)int  of  view  there  is,  however,  much  to  l« 
6aid  for  it.  If  the  belligerent  has  the  right  to  destroy  a  neutral 
prize  which  cannot  be  conducted  to  the  home  country  for 
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adjudication,  the  privilege  of  taking  tl 
port  and  leaving  it  there  pending  ad 
protection  to  the  pme,  and  may  prevei 
method  of  destruction.  Not  only  is  tl: 
evidence  upon  which  the  validity  of  Xh 
and  the  ends  of  justice  are  advanced. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  article  m 
only  upon  the  aupfx>siUon  that  the  b 
right  to  destroy  neutral  prize.  If  he  do 
to  sink  the  prize  and  if  it  cannot  Ix?  t 
the  prize  would  have  to  be  released.  ] 
that  the  article  is  permissive,  not  mi 
inay  permit  its  entiBnce,  it  does  not  ii 

Passing  now  from  the  group  of  arti 
in  relation  to  neutrals,  the  convention  c 
to  be  taken  by  a  neutral  power  against 
leaving  the  port  when  ordered.  In  sue! 
forfeits  its  claim  to  protection,  for  I 
it  becomes  a  trespasser  and  may  be 
rendered  incapable  to  take  the  sea  dui 
which  violates  the  neutrality  of  the  poi 
does  not  deserve  to  be  at  large.  The  c 
share  the  fate  of  the  ship  to  the  extent 
As  they  were  the  cause  of  the  vessel' 
proper  that  they  should  not  be  set  at '. 
of  detail  whether  they  be  left  in  the 
vessel  or  on  land.  It  is,  however,  an 
their  liberty  of  action  be  controlled  by 
of  Article  24  is  clear  Mthout  further 

If,  notwithstanding  the  notification 

a  belligerent  ship  of  war  does  not  leav< 

the  neutral  Power  ; 

measures  as  it  considers  necessary  to  re 

of  taking  the  sea  during  the  war,  and  th 

the  ship  must  facilitate  the  execution  of  i 

When  a  belligerent  ship  is  detained 

officers  and  crew  are  liketi'ise  detained. 

ra  and  crew  thus  detained 

er  nn  another  vossel  or  on  la 
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to  the  measures  of  restriction  which  it  may  appear  necessary  to 
impose  upon  them.  A  sufficient  number  of  men  for  looking 
after  the  vessel  must,  however,  be  always  left  on  board. 

The  officers  may  be  left  at  liberty  on  giving  their  word  not 
to  quit  the  neutral  territory  without  permission. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  neutral  possesses  the  right  to  proceed 
against  the  vessel  as  indicated  in  Article  24.  It  is  not  obliged 
to  do  .<«o. 

Such  are  in  general  the  restrictions  placed  upon  belligerents 
and  the  duties  impwsed  upon  neutrals  in  the  interest  of  the 
nations  at  large.  Whi^n  a  J^lligerent  violates  a  provision  of 
ihv  convention  it  is  responsible  for  its  action.  The  neutral 
is  likewise  responsible  for  a  failure  to  perform  the  duties  incum- 
bent upon  it.  But  the  duty  of  the  neutral  is,  as  previously 
stated,  not  absolute;  it  is  relative  and  must  be  conditioned 
upon  the  means  at  its  disposal.  If  it  honestly  uses  its  means 
to  prevent  a  violation  of  its  territory  and  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tions it  has  done  all  that  is  incuinlx*nt  upon  it  to  do.  Its  legal 
rt^ponsibilty  cannot  be  detennined  by  its  success  or  failure. 
The  third  rule  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  holds  that  "a 
neutral  government  is  bound  to  exercise  due  <iiligence  in  its 
own  portfi  and  waters,  and  as  to  all  persons  within  its  juris- 
diction, to  prevent  any  violation  of  the  foregoing  obligations 
I  and  duties."  The  spirit  of  the  treaty  commended  itself  to 
the  Conference,  but  it  was  unwilling  to  require  of  the  neutral 
a  measure  of  diligence  out  of  proportion  to  the  means  at 
its  disposal.  Therefore,  the  term  ''due  diligence"  was  inter- 
Hpretedj  and,  it  would  seem,  properly,  to  mean  such  "surveil- 
"  lance  as  the  means  at  its  disposal  allow  to  prevent  any  viola- 
tion of  the  above  articles  occurring  in  its  waters."  (Article 
■25.)  Thus  the  third  rule  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was 
formally  incorporated  into  the  Law  of  Nations. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  convention  concerning  the  rights 

and  duties  of  neutral  Powers  and  |x*r8ons  in  itfi  tenth  article 

H  provided  that  "resisting,  even  by  force,  attempts  to  violate 

"^  its  neutrality  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  hostile  act."    The  twenty- 

flixth  article  of  the  present  convention  is  to  the  same  effect,  for 
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a  neutral  preventing  a  violation  of  its 
sidered  as  engaging  in  hostilities  in  the 
word.    The  belligerent  has  committed 
resistance  to  it  cannot  be  unlawful,  nor 
as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  fe 
in  accepting  the  convention,  pledged  its 
formance  of  its  terms  and  may  be  said 
to  any  act  necessary  or  proper  on  the 
preserve  the  convention  from  violation. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  various  arti 
established  a  general  rule  reserving  to 
modify  it  by  local  legislation.    The  pu 
general  rule  is  to  render  certain  the 
neutrals  in  naval  war.     For  the 
advanced,  it  seems  unlikely   that   neu 
general  rule,  but  as  they  possess  the 
cases  so  to  do,  the  concluding  article  ( 
vention  has  not  a  little  importance,  as  b; 
to  communicate  the  various  "laws,  proi 
enactments  regulating  in  their  respective 
of  belligerent  warships  in  their  ports  an 
and  belligerents  may  know  in  advance  thi 
in  the  meml)crs  of  the  family  of  nations,  aq 
the  convention  concerning  the  rights 
Powers  in  naval  warfare.' 


'  For  the  proceedings  in  detail  Boe  La  Dciuuftml 
de  U  Paix»  1907,  vol,  Ui.  pp.  460-614,  669-662, 

See  An  oxccIU'nt  article  on  the  Convention, 
Americ&D  Journal  of  Intematioual  Law  (1906)  vol 


CHAPTER  XIV- 

AERIAL  WARFARE.  THE  UMITATION  OF  ARMAMENT 
THE  FACTORS  THAT  MAKE  FOR  PEACE. 


1.    Aerial  Warfabb. 


^■The  third  article  of  the  second  Russian  Circular  called  upon 
^nhe  Conference  "to  prohibit  the  throwing  of  projectiles  or 
^explosives  of  any  kind  from  balloons  or  by  any  similar  means." 
The  subject  was  referred  to  the  First  Commission  under  the 
presidency  of  M.  Beemaert  and  was  considered  by  the  sub- 
commission  likewise  under  the  same  able  presidency. 

The  question  was  discussed  at  the  end  of  the  session  of 
May  29,  1899^  and  an  agreement  reached  without  difficulty. 
The  minute  of  the  meeting  is  but  a  page  and  is  as  follows: 


The  President  presented  for  discussion  the  second  part  of  the 

ird  topic:  Prohibition  of  the  throwing  of  projectiles  or  explo- 
cs  of  any  kind  from  balloons  or  by  methods  of  &  sinular 

ture. 

General  den  Beer  Poortugael  read  the  following  declaration: 

"The  Netherland  Government  has  authorized  me  to  support 

is  proposition. 

"Does  it  not  seem  excessive  to  authorize  the  use  of  infernal 
machines  which  appear  to  fall  from  the  heavens? 

"I  know  well  that  when  one  is  forced  to  make  war,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  it  on  as  energetically  as  possible,  but  that  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  every  means  is  permitted. 

"At  the  Conjference  of  Brussels  in  1874,  it  was  decided  in 

rticle  12,  which  is  almost  like  Article  1 1  of  the  Russian  advance 
rograra,  that  the  laws  of  war  do  not  grant  belligerents  an 
unlimited  power  in  choosing  means  of  injuring  the  enemy,  and  in 
Article  13  of  the  final  protocol  of  that  conference,  the  following, 
among  others,  are  especially  forbidden  in  accordance  with  this 
principle:  a.  the  use  of  poison  or  poisoned  arms;  b.  the  treach- 
erous murder  of  persons  belonging  to  the  army  or  nation  of  the 
enemy.  Now,  the  progress  of  science,  especially  of  chemistry, 
has  been  such  that  things  hitherto  beyond  belief  are  realized 
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today.  We  can  foresee  the  use  of  projectiles  or  other  things 
filled  with  deleterious  gases,  soporific,  which,  dropped  from 
balloons  in  the  midst  of  troops,  would  at  once  put  them  out  of 
commission. " 

General  den  Beer  Poortugael  wished  to  avoid  scrupulously 
every  means  which  approached  perfidy  and  he  supported  the 
Russian  proposition. 

Colonel  de  Gross  de  Schwarzhoff  said  that  it  was  necessary  to 
state  in  voting  for  the  proposition,  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
forbid  the  use  of  mortars  or  other  cannon  which  shoot  high  in  the 
air,  but  that  the  words  "similar  methods"  appUed  only  to  new 
means,  not  yet  invented  and  similar  to  the  use  of  balloons. 
Next,  it  was  necessary  to  declare  whether  the  prohibition,  once 
voted  for  and  accepted  by  the  Governments,  should  remain  in 
force  forever  or  only  for  a  fixed  period,  for  example,  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  as  was  proposed  for  rifles. 

The  sub-commission,  agreeing  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
German  delegate,  added,  to  prevent  any  misimderstanding,  the 
word  "new"  before  the  word  "methods." 

Colonel  Gilinsky  said  that  according  to  the  idea  of  the  Russian 
Government,  the  different  methods  of  injuring  the  enemy 
actually  in  use,  were  sufficient. 

On  this  question  the  sub-commission  voted  afiBrmatively, 
with  the  exception  of  the  British  delegate,  and  with  the  reserve 
of  the  Roumanian  delegate,  who  limited  the  agreement  to  five 
years.' 

While  the  commission  was  in  favor  of  the  restriction,  it  will 
be  noted  that  there  was  an  under-current  in  favor  of  limiting 
the  prohibition  to  a  period  of  five  years.  Aerial  warfare  was 
unknown,  and  the  military  delegates  were  willing  to  restrict  it 
so  that  they  might  experiment  with  balloons  in  order  to  see 
if  they  could  be  developed  and  controlled  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  them  usable  in  warfare.  If  such  should  prove  to  be  the 
case  they  were  imwilling  to  renoimce  this  picturesque  and 
efficient  means  of  extermination.  The  man  in  arms  must  be 
put  hors  de  combat,  and  as  long  as  war  is  permitted  the  tend- 
ency will  be  to  cling  to  approved  methods  of  destruction  and  to 
invent  new  and  more  efficient  weapons. 

At  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  sub-comndssion,  held  June 
7,  1899,  Captain  Crozier  proposed,  in  an  admirable  and  brief 

'Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1899,  Part  U,  First  GommiMioB, 
p.  49. 
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address,  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject  with  a  view  to  limit- 
ing the  rei»triction  tea  period  of  five  years.  Reconsideration 
was,  however,  R'fused. 

In  the  final  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  first  commis- 
sion, Captain  Crozier  stated  in  substance  that  balloons  in 
vogue  cannot  be  eflfectively  used  in  war;  that  their  use  at 
present  is  neither  humane  nor  conformed  to  the  spirit  which 
animates  us,  because  we  cannot  predict  with  certainty  the 
place  where  the  projectiles  or  matt^^r  thrown  from  the  balloon 
will  fall,  so  that  innocent  populatioas  may  be  struck  bs  well 
as  combatants,  and  a  church  may  be  destroyed  just  as  easily 
as  a  battery.  If,  however,  invention  removes  these  faults 
and  balloons  be  subjected  to  control,  their  use  may  shorten 
war  and  reduce  its  evils  and  the  expense  it  entaiLs.  From 
another  point  of  view  the  limitation  is  advisable  because  the 
proposition  should  be  adopted  unanimously.  As,  however, 
three  powers.  Great  Britain,  France  and  Roumania,  only, 
accepted  the  proposition,  provided  the  restriction  be  iimitod 
to  five  years,  the  acceptance  of  the  period  would  remove  all 
objection. 

This  line  of  reasoning,  simple  and  convincing  from  the  pro- 
fessional standpoint,  resulted  in  the  unanimous  adoption  o\ 
a  signed  declaration  in  the  following  form: 

The  Contracting  Powers  agree  to  prohibit,  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  the  launching  of  projectiles  and  explosives  from 
balloons   or  by  others  new  methods  of  a  similar  naturo. 

The  present  declaration  is  only  binding  on  the  contractinK 
powers  in  case  of  war  between  two  or  more  of  them. 

It  shall  cease  to  be  binding  from  the  time  when,  in  a  war 
between  the  Contracting  Powers,  one  of  the  belligerents  is  joined 
by  a  Doucontractiug  power. 

As  the  declaration  was  limited  to  a  period  of  five  years  it 
expired  in  1904,  and  the  Russian  Government  properly  and 
y  placed  its  reconsideration  upon  the  program  lor  the 

ond  Conference.  The  Belgian  Delegation  proposed  the 
renewal  of  the  declaration,  and  the  session  of  August  7,  1907, 
of  the  First  Sub-Commission  of  the  Second  Commission  was 
devoted  to  its  discussion. 
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The  renewal  was  agreed  to  for  the  period  i^  five  yean,  bat 
the  vote  was  far  from  nnanimnus,'  and  h  was  noticeafale  thst 
Russia,  its  proposer  in  1899,  voted  against  H  in  1907.  Boasb 
took  the  attitude  of  Capt2unCrozierinl899tfaattheacieiKeof 
ballooning  is  an  unknown  quantity,  and  that  it  was  impoflBible 
to  forecast  its  future. 

Without  touching  these  questions  a  trifle  premature  and 
perhaps  a  little  imaginary,  we  may  extract  from  the  pn^)08ed 
prohibition  one  which  may  permanently  be  adopted,  namdy, 
the  prohibition  to  drop  projectiles  from  balloons  upon  unite- 
fended  towns,  villages  and  habitations.* 

The  Russian  del^ation  proposed  tiiis  as  an  amendment 
to  Article  25  of  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  Duid  Warfare  of 
1899.  Italy  proposed  an  amendment  of  a  similar  nature  and 
as  a  result  of  an  exchange  of  views  it  was  decided  to  amoid 
Article  25  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Rusaa  and  Italy,  1^ 
inserting  in  the  text  the  following  phrase:  "by  i^iatever 
means."    The  article  thus  amended  reads: 

The  attack  or  bombardment,  by  whatever  means,  of  towns, 
villages,  dwellings,  or  buildings  which  are  undefended  is  pro- 
hibited. 

The  happy  wording  of  this  amendment  is  due  to  the  French 
£)elegation'  and  the  result  of  it  is  that  bombardment  by 
balloons,  if  and  when  possible,  is  to  be  controlled  and  r^;ulated 
as  other  bombardments. 

But  to  retiun  to  the  Declaration  of  1899  and  its  subsequent 
fate.  The  failure  to  call  a  conference  within  five  years  resulted 
in  the  expiration  of  the  declaration  by  the  mere  operation  of 
time.  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this.  Sir  Edward  Fry  pro- 
posed in  the  plenary  session  of  the  Conference  of  August  14, 

'  29  for  (Germany  and  Roumania  on  condition  of  unanimity) :  6  againit 
(Argentine,  Spain,  France,  Montenegro,  Persia,  Russia) ;  10  countries  did 
not  respond  to  the  roll  call. 

*  Speech  of  M.  Tcharykow,  La  DeuxiSme  Conferraioe  IntematioiuJe 
de  la  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  III.  2d  CommissioD,  1st  Sub-Commission,  p.  151. 

~  ^  4  Deuxidme  Conf^nce  Internationale  de  la  Paix.  1907,  VoL  m, 
tiiMion,  Second  Session,  p.  16. 
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1907,  that  instead  of  five  years^  the  declaration  shall  remain  in 
force  until  the  close  of  the  Third  Peace  Conference.  This 
Amendment  was  accepted  and  in  final  form  the  declaration 
reads  as  follows: 

The  Contracting  Powers  agree  to  prohibit,  for  a  period  extend- 
ing to  the  close  of  the  Third  Peace  Conference,  the  discharge  of 
projectiles  and  explosives  from  balloons  or  by  other  new  methods 
of  a  similar  nature. 

The  present  Declaration  is  only  binding  on  the  Contracting 
Powers  in  case  of  war  between  two  or  more  of  them. 

It  shall  ceaae  to  be  binding  from  the  time  when,  in  a  war 
between  the  Contracting  Powers,  one  of  the  belligerents  is 
joined  by  a  non-Contracting  Power. 


Vthal 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  inhibition  was  voted  with  any 
tation  of  time  and  it  is  hardly  less  a  subject  of  regret 
t  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  progressive  nations' 
voted  against  the  declaration  limited  as  it  is  to  a  few  years. 
The  status  of  the  question  is  thus  that  a  majority  of  the  powers 
bind  themselves  for  an  infinitesimal  period  of  time  to  refrain 
from  launching  projectiles  from  balloons,  because  it  is  not  yet 
demonstrated  that  balloons  can  be  successfully  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes;  that  experiments  will  be  made  in  all  quarters 
I  the  world  to  perfect  the  balloon  and  render  it  manageable. 
If  such  endeavor  be  successful  the  balloon  will  be  no  longer  a 
toy  but  a  means  of  destruction,  and  the  natiom)  of  the 
earth  will  carry  war  into  the  air  unless  forbidden  by  the  con- 
science of  the  world. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  renewal  of  the  declaration  Lord 
Reay  asked 

if  it  was  not  enough  to  have  two  elements  in  which  the  nations 
might  give  free  scope  to  their  animosities  and  settle  their  quar- 
rels without  adding  a  third? 


Germany,  Argentine,  Spain,  France,  Montenegro,  Persia,  Roumania, 
It  IB  disquieting  i  hat  the  following  Statea  failed  to  sign  the  dcclara- 

OD  or  before  June  30,  1908,  the  last  day  for  signing  the  declaration : 
Gerxnany,  Chili,  Denmark,  Spain,  France,  (Guatemala,  Italy,  Japan, 
Mcaoo,  Montenc^,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay.  Roumania,  Russia,  Servia, 
Bweden^  Venexuela,    See  Vol.  11,  p.  531. 
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Continuing  he  said: 

In  the  domain  of  armaments  we  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
apply  a  remedy,  the  evil  being  so  widespread  that  it  is  difficult 
to  know  where  to  be^n.  Happily  in  the  domain  of  serial  navi- 
gation the  case  is  different  and  it  does  not  seem  impossible  to 
prevent  the  evil  because  no  nation  has  pushed  so  far  ahead  that 
it  cannot  retrace  its  steps. 

The  present  Conference  will  not,  I  am  stire,  fail  lo  reoognis 
that  we  would  render  a  great  service  to  humanity  and  the  cause 
of  peace  we  pursue  in  holding  the  people  back  from  this  fatal 
precipice.  In  addition,  financial  considerations  require  us 
to  do  our  utmost  to  check  an  increase  of  military  and  naval 
expenses  which  already  constitute  a  crushing  biirden  for  all 
nations,  an  increase  which  will  not  fail  to  be  felt  if  it  become 
necessarj'  to  add  to  the  budgets  an  item  for  the  development  of 
aerostatics. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  Conference  must  act  while 
there  is  yet  time.  Of  what  use  will  our  efforts  be  to  lessen  the 
suffering  caused  by  war  if  we  call  into  being  a  new  scourge,  more 
terrible  in  its  effects  than  the  instruments  whose  field  of  action 
we  seek  to  limit.  ' 

The  .slaughter  of  our  kind  proceeds  by  land  and  sea  and  the 

Conference  opened  up  a  new  element,  the  air,  so  that  the 

bowels  of  the  earth — unless  infected  by  mines — are  the  raly 

refuge  of  peace. 

2.  Limitation  of  Aemament^ 
After  having  considered  the  various  conventions  and 
declarations  concerning  warfare,  whether  it  be  on  land  or  sea, 
or  whether  it  be  extended  to  the  air,  as  seems  probable,  we  are 
now  in  a  position  to  consider  the  question  of  disarmament  in 
its  larger  aspects.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  First  Confer- 
ence owed  its  origin  to  the  Russian  rescript  of  August  24-12. 
1898,  in  which  the  Czar  declared  that 

the  maintenance  of  general  peace,  and  a  possible  reduction  of 
the  excessive  armaments  which  weigh  upon  all  nations,  present 
themselves  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  whole  world,  as  the 
ideal  toward  which  the  endeavors  of  all  Governments  should  be 
directed. 

*  La  Deuxi^me  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  Ill 
Second  Commission,  First  Sub-Commission,  p-  153. 

'  For  varioiis  projects  and  expressions  of  views  on  this  important  subject, 
sep  '-'  Documents  relatif  au  Programme  de  la  Conf^renoe  d«  U 

d  by  order  of  the  Dutch  Government  (1899). 
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The  burden  imposed  by  universal  armament  and  its  constant 
increase  seems  to  have  been  the  reason  for  the  convocation  of 
le  First  Conference,  and  although  the  second  Russian  Circu- 
.r,  datixJ  January  11, 1899  (December  30,  1898),enumerat-ed 
>ther  subjects  for  discussion  and  raodified  considerably  the 
)Oeition  t^ken  regarding  armaments,  the  subject  of  tlielr 
limitation  figured  prominently  in  the  circular  and  the  pro- 
which  it  proposed,  as  appears  from  a  perusal  of  see- 
iions  (a)  and  (h)  and  subjects  1  to  4  of  the  circular,  already 
'quoted  in  full.' 

It  was  inevitable,  therefore^  that  the  question  of  armaments 
and  their  possible  limitation  would  be  the  subject  of  profound 
tiscus:?ion  at  the  Conference,  and  it  will  be  recalled  that  the 
natters  contained  in  the  paragraphs  enumerated  in  the  second 
arcular  were  referred  to  the  first  commission  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  1899.  jVsthe  results  reaoheil  by  the  First  Commission 
iftve  already  been  set  forth,  it  is  urmeccssary  to  repeat  or  to 
•state  thorn  in  this  comiection.'  It  is  sufficient  to  call 
tttontion  to  the  general  arguments  advanced  against  the 
feasibihty  of  any  limitation  of  armaments,  however  slight,  in 
le  present  state  of  aflfairs. 

The  discussion  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  rescript  was 

largely  technical,  and  technical  reasons  justified  the  refusal  to 

prohibit  the  use  of  new  kinds  of  firearms,   new  explosives, 

more  powerful  |>owders  than  those  in  use,  the  (employment  of 

ibmarine  toqx'do-boats  or  plungers,  or  the  construction  in 

the  future  of  vessels  with  rams.     The  proposals  not  to  increase 

for  a  fixed  period  laud  and  naval  forces,  and,  as  a  consequence 

;hereof,  not  to  increase  military  or  naval  budgets,  were  ques- 

:ioii8  of  policy  not  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  upon   purely 

'chnical  grounds,  for  the  nations  might  have  agreed  to  these 

iropof-als  had  any  limitation  seemed  consistent  with  national 

lolicy  and  development.    We  are  familiar  with  the  result;  we 

lay  not  be  so  familiar  with  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which 

te  negative  result  was  re^iched.     It  is  therefore  advisable 


^  For  t«x(.  H<-e  pp   -14-47.  Hupra. 
*Seo  Cliupter  11,  pp.  ."^5.  54.  aupm. 
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to  quote  at  some  length  the  address  of  Ck>Ionel  GiHnsky, 
charged  with  the  presentation  of  the  Rusaan  proposal  for  the 
limitation  of  armaments;  the  reply  of  Colonel  Gross  tod 
SchwarzhofF,  the  German  Delegate,  who  voiced  the  oppodtioD 
to  the  proposal,  and  the  address  of  M.  Bourgeois,  which 
expressed  sympathy  with  the  idea  and  secured  the  acceptftnce 
of  the  resolution  keeping  the  subject  open  for  future  dis- 
cussion and  solution.' 

In  introducing  the  Rusdan  proposals,  Colonel  Gilinsk; 
said  that  the  Russian  Government  had  two  objects  in  view: 
the  first,  humanitarian,  sought  to  lessen  the  possibility  of  war 
and  to  remove  its  evils  and  calamities  as  far  as  possible;  tk 
second,  foimded  upon  economic  consideratioziSy  ahned  to 
diminish  as  far  as  possible  the  enormous  weight  of  pecuniary 
charges  which  nations  are  obliged  to  meet  for  the  support  of 
their  armies  in  times  of  peace.  Omitting  references  to  tiie 
projects  tending  to  diminish  the  possibility  of  war,  Col(Mid 
Gilinsky  asked 

whether  the  peoples  represented  at  the  Conference  would  be 
entirely  satisfied  if  nothing  whatever  was  done  at  the  Conferenee 
to  lift  this  heavy  load  which  they  were  bearing  in  time  of  peace, 
and  which  was  so  enormous  that  open  war  had  been  considered 
almost  preferable  to  the  indefinite  continuance  of  such  unbear- 
able conditions. 

Colonel  Gilinsky  proceeded  to  examine  the  argument  that 
the  expenditure  of  money  for  the  support  of  the  army  was  a 
benefit  to  the  country  because  the  money  was  kept  in  the 
country;  and  he  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  setting  a  limit  to 
continued  increase  of  armaments  on  the  part  of  any  country 
which  considered  itself  in  danger,  except  by  virtue  of  an  inter- 
national agreement.  He  claimed  that  the  Russian  proposals 
were  not  in  themselves  novel,  since  they  simply  extended  over 
the  entire  world  principles  which  had  been  accepted  in  many 
oi  the  countries  here  represented.  In  Germany  the  strength 
of  the  army  was  fixed  every  seven  years ;  in  Riissia  the  mili- 
tary budget  was  fixed  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The  term 
might  be  shorter  if  the  Conference  so  decided. 

*  The  translation  of  the  varioufi  addresses  is  taken  from  Mr.  BoBt' 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  and  the  abstracts  are  either  quoted  or 
T>araphraaed  Itom  l&x.  Ho\W  vAoount. 
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We  suggest  nothing  new,  he  remarked,  except  tlie  decision 

nd  the  courage  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  to  say  that  the  time 

come  to  call  a  halt.     Russia  proposes  this  to  you:  she 

tes  you  to  set  a  limit  to  the  further  increase  of  military 

roes  at  a  moment  when  she  herself  is  far  from  having  attained 

the  maximum  of  this  development,  for  we  Russians  do  not  call 

upon  more  than  twenty-six  to  twenty-nine  and  one-half  per 

t  of  our  young  men  to  enter  the  ranks,  whereas  other  States 

require  twice  as  great  a  percentage  or  even  more.     There  is  thus 

no  selfish  interest  in  the  Russian  proposal.     It  is  a  purely 

humanitarian  idea,  and  a  proposition  with  an  economic  feature 

which  you  can  entertain  and  discuss  in  absolute  confidence.^ 


apK: 
Krri 
■req 
■no 

■  hiir 


I 


The  Colonel  expressed  the  hope  that  the  queationa  be 
icarefully  and  fro<?ly  discussed^  and  stated  that  disarmament 
was  neither  practicable  nor  desirable  until  an  agreement  had 
|been  reached  regarding  a  limitation  of  present  armaments. 

Colonel  Gross  von  Schwarzhoff  then  made  his  address  in 
^reply.  He  first  spoke  concerning  the  remarks  of  General 
Den  Beer  Poortugael  who  advocated  the  Russian  propo- 
IfiitioDs. 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  among  my  honored  colleagues  there 
is  a  single  one  ready  to  state  that  his  sovereign^  his  govern- 
ment, ia  engaged  in  working  for  the  inevitable  ruin,  the  slow 
but  sure  annihilation  of  his  country.  I  have  no  mandate  to 
speak  for  my  honored  colleagues,  but  so  far  as  Germany  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  able  completely  to  reassure  her  friends  and  to 
relieve  all  well-meant  anxiety.  The  German  people  is  not 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  charges  and  taxes, — ^it  ia  not  hang- 
ing on  the  brink  of  an  abyss;  it  is  not  approaching  exhaustion 
and  ruin.  Quite  the  contrary;  public  and  private  wealth  is 
increasing,  the  general  welfare  and  standard  of  life  is  being 
raised  from  one  year  to  another.  So  far  as  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  is  concerned,  which  is  so  closely  connected  with 
thoee  questions,  the  German  does  not  regard  this  as  a  heavy 
burden,  but  as  a  sacred  and  patriotic  duty  to  which  he  owes  his 
country's  existence,  its  prosperity,  and  its  future. 

Taking  up  Colonel  Gilinsky's  propositions,  he  continued: 

I  return  to  the  propositions  of  Colonel  Gilinsky,  and  to  the 
arguments  which  have  been  advanced,  and  which  to  my  mind 
are  not  quite  consistent  with  each  other.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
feared  that  excessive  armaments  may  bring  about  war;  on  the 
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iiaciee— 
of  other 


other,  that  the  exhaustion  of  national  wealth  will  make  ww 
impossible.  As  for  me,  T  have  too  much  confidence  in  the  wis- 
dom of  sovereigns  and  nations  to  share  such  fears.  Oo  the  one 
hand,  it  is  pretended  that  nothing  is  asked  but  things  vhidi 
have  existed  for  a  long  time  in  some  countries,  and  which  ther^ 
fore  present  no  technical  difificuUies;  on  the  other  ha.nfi.  itig 
said  that  this  is  truly  a  verj'  difficult  question,  the  solutuia  of 
which  would  require  a  supreme  eflfort.  I  am  entirely  of  the 
latter  opinion.  We  shall  encounter  insurmountable  obatadee— 
those  which  may  be  called  technical  in  a  somewhat  wider 
of  the  term.  I  believe  that  the  question  of  effectives  ca 
regarded  by  itself  alone,  disconnected  from  a  number  of 
questions  to  which  it  is  quite  subordinated.  Such  questions, 
for  instance,  as  the  state  of  public  instruction,  the  length  of  time 
of  active  military  service,  the  number  of  established  regiment^ 
the  effectives  of  each  army  unit,  the  number  and  duration  of  the 
drills  or  military  obligations  of  the  reserves,  the  location  of  the 
different  army  corps,  the  railway  system,  the  number  and  situ- 
ation of  fortified  places.  In  a  modern  army  all  of  these  belong 
together  and  form  the  national  defense  which  ^ch  people  hu 
organized  according  to  its  character,  its  history,  and  its  tr»- 
ditions,  taking  into  account  its  economical  resouroes,  its 
geographical  sitiiation,  and  the  duties  incumbent  upon  it.  1 
believe  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  substitute  for  sucb 
an  eminently  national  task  an  international  convention.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  determine  the  extent  and  the  force  of  on* 
single  portion  of  this  complicated  mech&nism.  It  is  impossible 
to  speak  of  effectiveness  without  taking  into  account  the  oth^r 
elements  which  I  have  enumerated  in  a  most  incomplrte  mannrr. 
Furthermore,  mention  has  been  made  only  of  troops  stationed 
in  the  larger  cities,  and  with  this  Colonel  Gilinsky  agrees; 
there  is  territory  which  may  not  be  a  part  of  the  parti 
country,  but  which  may  be  so  near  that  troops  stationed 
would  certainly  participate  in  a  continental  war.  And  tbf 
countries  over  sea — how  could  they  ever  admit  a  limitation  of 
their  armies  if  colonial  troops,  which  alone  menace  them,  are  not 
to  be  affected  by  this  convention? 

Gentlemen,  I  have  simply  indicated  from  &  general  point  o( 
view  some  of  the  reasons  which,  according  to  my  view,  prrvfot 
the  realization  of  the  desire  which  is  surely  shared  by  us  all,  to 
arrive  at  an  agreement  on  the  question  before  us.  Permit  mc 
to  add  a  few  words  regarding  the  special  situation  of  the  country 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  this  body.  In  Germany 
the  number  of  effectives  is  fixed  by  an  agreement  t  - '-  -  the 
Government  and  the  Reichstag,  and   in  onlej*  u<-  -al 

every  year  the  same  debates,  the  ir     '  .eaanJ 

later  for  five  years.     This  is  ontM,;  .icisdby 

Colonel  Gilinsky  when  he  declared  that  he  Mskd  o(  ua  nothiaf 
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At  first  sight,  gentlemen,  it  would  seem  that  such  an 
sment  might  facilitate  our  adherance  to  a  similar  proposi- 
mt  apart  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
Jween  a  municipal  law  and  an  international  convention,  it  Is 
precisely  our  *'quinquennate"  which  prevents  us  from  making 
the  proposed  agreement.  There  are  two  reasons  against  it: 
first,  the  international  period  of  five  years  would  not  synchronize 
with  our  national  period,  and  this  would  be  a  grave  obstacle; 
furthermore,  the  mihtary  law  which  is  today  in  force  does  not 
fix  a  special  number  of  effectives,  but  on  the  contrary  it  provides 
for  a  continuous  increase  up  to  1902  or  1903,  in  which  year  the 
reorganization  l>egun  thia  year  will  have  been  terminated. 
Up  to  then  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  maintain,  even  for 
two  consecutive  years,  the  .same  number  of  effectives.' 

t  a  later  date,  M.  Bourgeois  expressed  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  negative  results  of  the  discussion  as  embodied  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  and  insisted  that  something  of  a 
utive  nature  be  accomplished: 


1 


have  read  carefully  the  text  of  the  conclusions  adopted  by 
the  sub-committee.  This  report  shows  with  gre^t  precision  and 
force  the  diflBculties  now  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  an  inter- 
national treaty  for  the  limitation  of  effectives.  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  these  practical  difficulties  that  the  subject 
was  referred  to  this  sub-committee,  and  no  one  can  think  of 
criticising  the  manner  in  which  it  has  accomplished  its  task. 
But  this  first  comnuttee  of  the  Conference  should  consider  the 
problem  presented  by  the  first  paragraph  of  the  circular  of 
Count  Mouravieff  from  a  point  of  view  more  general  and  more 
elevated.  We  certainly  do  not  wish  to  remain  indifferent  to  a 
question  of  principle  presented  to  the  civilized  world  by  the 
generous  initiative  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  It 
seems  U^  me  necessary  that  an  additional  resolution  should  be 
adopted  by  us.  to  express  more  clearly  the  sentiment  which 
animated  the  lost  .speaker,  and  which  makes  us  all  hope  and 
wish  that  the  work  here  begun  may  not  be  abandoned.  The 
question  of  principle  may  be  stated  very  simply.  Is  it  desirable 
|y^mit  the  military  charges  which  now  weigh  upon  the  world? 
^K  listened  with  great  care  in  the  last  session  to  the  remarkable 
^Eech  of  Colonel  von  Schwarzhoff.  He  presented  with  the 
greatest  possible  force  the  technical  objections  which,  according 
to  his  view,  prevented  the  committee  from  adopting  tlie  proposi- 
tions of  Colonel  Gilinsky.     It  did  not,  however,  seem  to  me  that 


/  La  Coof^ronoe  Intenmtioii&le  de  la  Paix,  1899,  part  II,  First  Commift- 
pp.  27-28;  HoUfl'  Peace  Cooforenoe,  pp.  7&-^. 
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he  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  recognized  the  geoenl  ideai  ii 
pursuance  of  which  we  are  here  united.  He  showed  nt  thtf 
Germany  is  easily  supporting  the  expense  of  its  military  orpja- 
zation.  and  he  reminded  us  that  notwithstanding  this,  bit 
country  was  enjoying  a  very  great  measure  of  commer€uljiv> 
perity.  I  belong  to  a  country  which  also  supports  reftdiWil 
persona!  and  financial  obligations  imposed  by  national  6titat 
upon  its  citizens,  and  we  have  the  hope  to  show  to  the  vnnii 
next  year  that  we  have  not  gone  back  in  our  productive  aeiiviiy, 
and  have  not  been  hindered  in  the  increase  of  our  financial  ptw- 
perity.  But  General  von  Schwarzhoflf  will  surely  re«gBi« 
with  me  that  if  in  his  country,  as  well  as  in  mine,  the  ptA 
resources,  which  are  now  devoted  to  military  organintiia, 
would,  at  least  in  part,  be  put  to  the  service  of  peaceful  uL 
productive  activity,  the  grand  total  of  the  prosperity  of  eiiA 
country  would  not  cease  to  incre-ase  at  an  even  more  rapid  nU^ 
It  is  this  idea  which  we  ought  not  only  to  express  here  aoMig 
ourselves,  but  which,  if  possible,  we  should  declare  befow  Ik 
public  opinion  of  the  world.  It  is  for  this  reason  thikt  if  I  ^f* 
obliged  to  vote  on  the  question  put  in  the  fi-rst  paragraph  o(  lit 
proposition  of  Colonel  Gilinsky,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  v(rt«a 
the  affirmative. 

Besides,  we  have  hardly  the  right  here  to  oonaidflr  oiftf 
whether  our  particular  country  supports  the  expense  of  wA 
peace.  Our  duty  is  higher.  It  is  the  general  situation  ce  aS 
nations  which  we  have  been  summoned  to  consider,  lo  oihff 
words,  we  are  nbt  only  to  vote  on  questions  appertainiog  t^ 
our  special  situation.  If  there  is  a  general  idea  which  txuj^ 
eerve  to  attain  universal  good,  it  is  our  duty  to  emnna^^t^ 
ourselves.  Our  object  is  not  to  form  a  majority  lod  * 
minority.  We  should  refrain  from  dwelling  upon  that  wiutii 
separates  us,  but  emphasize  those  things  upon  which  wt  u^ 
united.  If  we  deliberate  in  this  spirit,  I  hope  we  shall  fisi 
a  formula  which,  without  ignoring  the  difficulties  which  kvaO 
understand,  shall  at  least  express  the  thought  that  a  liznit^uoD 
of  armaments  would  be  a  benefit  for  humanity,  and  this  will  prt 
to  the  governments  that  moral  support  which  is  neoeattry  '* 
them,  if  they  are  to  still  further  pursue  this  noble  object. 

Gentlemen,  the  object  of  civilization  seems  to  us  to  be  to  abobft 
more  and  more  the  struggle  for  life  between  men,  and  to  put  in 
its  stead  an  accord  between  them  for  the  struggle  against  the 
unrelenting  forces  of  matter.  This  is  the  same  thought  wliicK, 
upon  the  initiative  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  it  is  proposed  ihai 
we  should  promote  by  international  agreement.  If  9md  dnO' 
sity  obliges  us  to  renounce  for  the  moment  an  immrduite  tad 
positive  engagement  to  carry  out  this  idea,  we  should  at  Ie*rt 
attempt  to  show  public  opinion  that  we  have  sincerely  cxuwmKi 
the  problem  presented  to  us.  We  shall  not  hav©  laboftd  « 
vain  if  in  a  formula  of  general  terms  we  at  least  indiciite  t^ 
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gr>at  to  be  approached,  ae  we  all  hope  and  wish,  by  all  civUised 

uiitions.* 

Mr.  Bourgeois  proposed  the  following  resolution  which  was 
ously  adopted: 

The  committee  considers  that  a  limitation  of  the  military 

charges  which  now  weigh  upon  the  world  is  greatly  to  be  desired 

^in  the  interests  of  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  humanity. 

H  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  was 
Hkympathetic,  but  pursuant  to  specific  instructions  from  the 
KSecretary  of  State,  the  American  Delegation  took  but  little 
"  part  in  the  proceedings. 

I  In  accordance  with  these  instructions  the  American  Dele- 
gation drew  up  a  statement,  already  quoted,*  expressing  its 
8>'nipathy  and  views  on  the  subject,  which  was  presented  and 
read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  First  Commission,  on  July  17, 
1899.* 
The  advocates  of  the  limitation  of  armaments  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  resolution  proposed  by  M.  Bourgeois  and 
adopted  by  the  Conference,  because  they  had  hoped  for  a 
conventional  agreement  by  which  the  nations  would  bind 
themselves  either  to  reduce  armaments  or  to  maintain  the 
present  status  unchanged  for  a  period  of  years.  It  CEmnot  he 
denied  that  the  Conference  failed  to  reach  an  agreement,  other 
than  an  agreement  to  disagree  on  this  subject;  and  yet  we 
abould  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  question  of  armaments 
was  elaborately  and  carefully  discussed  for  the  first  time  in  an 
international  conference  called  for  this  express  purpose.  In 
this  way  the  subject  was  given  an  importance  and  dignity 
which  it  previously  had  not  enjoyed,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  mere  presentation  and  diiKiussion  of  the  subject 
place  its  opponents  upon  the  defensive.     Some  subjects  are 


'  L«  Coof^renoe  IntematioQale  de  la  Paix,  1899,  part    II,  pp.  33-34. 
HoUs'  Peace  Conference,  pp.  87-90. 
•P.  68,  tupra. 

•  Ia  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  part  II,  pp.  39-40;  HoUit' 
Cooference,  pp.  91-92. 
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WMIim  itfiivfi  (III*  fmtlifl  of  prof^resSf  and  turns  the  fire  of  cuutnic- 

ihUi  n  iMtMytfix  furoe." 
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17,  1907.  Our  accomplished  Secretary  of  State,  Honorable 
Elihu  Root,  IB  an  outspoken  partisan  of  the  judicial  and  there- 
fore peaceful  settlement  of  international  controvereies,  and 
he  specifically  reserved  the  right  in  a  note,  dated  June  7,  1906, 
to  present  the  question  of  disarmament  to  the  Conference." 
It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  congratulation  that,  to  use  the 
happy  expression  of  the  late  John  Richard  Green,  "two  na^ 
tions^  but  one  people,"  namely,  the  English-speaking  world, 
presented  and  urged  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments upon  the  Second  Conference. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  subject  of  the  hmitation  of  arma- 
ments did  not  appear  in  the  official  program  prepared  by 
Russia  and  approved  by  the  nations  invited  to  the  Conference, 
and  an  examination  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  shows 
that  the  subject  was  not  presented  to,  nor  was  it  discussed  in 
,     aay  commission.    Outside  of  the  Conference,  however,  in 
[     season  and  out  of  season,  Sir  Edward  Fry,  Mr.  Choate,  M. 
KBouTgeois  and  the  Baron  d'Estoumelles  de  Constant  discussed 
I     the  question,  and  the  initiative  taken  by  Sir  Edward  P'ry  was 
with   the   knowledge,  consent  and  outspoken  approval  of  the 
American  and  French  Delegation.    The  subject  was  upper- 
most in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  many  of  the  Delegates,  and 
those  opposed  to  the  prolonged  discussion  of  1899  nevertheless 
consented  to  its  presentation  to  the  Conference  at  its  plenary 
session  of  August  17.     On  this  occasion  Sir  Edward  Fry, 
both  by  religion  and  practice  a  follower  of  William  Penn, 

tdebvered  an  address  in  which,  after  referring  to  the  Russian 
proposition  concerning  armaments  in  the  program  of  the 
Firet  Conference,  the  recommendation  of  the  First  Conference, 
and  the  memorandum  ofCountMouravieff  of  August,  1898,  in 
which  he  deplored  the  economic  evils  incident  to  excessive 
armaments,  he  continued  as  follows: 


1 


I 


Tbeee  words,  so  eloquent  and  so  true  when  they  were  first 
uttered,  are  today  still  more  forcible  and  more  true.     For,  Mr. 

'  See  Chapter  III,  pp.  103-104,  wfaere  the  material  portion  of  thu  note 
U  quoted.  See  also  Hr.  Root's  Instructioiu  to  the  American  Delegation, 
Vol.  n,  p.  187. 
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Present,  since  thit  da:*?  nilr.AT7  eir«s 
well  MS  upon  iiavi*«  h&s  cc-E^ii^rir.'.j  ~  : 
ing  to  the  most  exact  iiicrriLA^i:;!  "s^r 
expenditure  re&ched  in  1^95 — ^hA'  is  •■: 
immedbteij  preceded  ihe  Ftrsz  C:">r 
toUJ  of  more  than  £25I.'»J.»XO  ::r  -.i 
witb  the  ejEoeption  of  Turkev  ir.d  M:--^ 
I  have  no  information',  the  Uritei  S 
Japan;  while  in  the  year  IS06  the  =irJ 
Bame  countries  exceeded  a  total  of  £3'3> 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  iz: 
Confereticei!  annual  military"  eipen«iir.:re 
the  sum  of  £69,000,OfK».  or  more  tha::  : 
which  i£  an  enrjrmous  increase.  Such  is 
ture  which  might  be  employed  for  b 
President,  U  the  burden  under  which  our 
ing;  such  m  the  Christian  peace  of  the 
twentieth  century.  I  will  not  speak  of 
the  question,  of  the  great  mass  of  men 
these  preparations  for  war  to  leave  their 
prejudicial  effect  of  this  state  of  things 
perity.     You  know  this  aspect  of  the  qu 

I  am,  therefore,  quite  sure  that  you 
the  conclusion  that  the  realization  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  by  the  First  Conf 
blef^ing  for  the  whole  of  humanity.  L 
being  realised?  This  is  a  question  to  w 
categorical  answer.  I  can  only  assure 
ment  is  a  convinced  supporter  of  these  hi 
it  charges  me  to  invite  you  to  work  togetl 
this  noble  desire. 

In  ancient  times,  Mr.  President,  men 
gold  which  had  existed  on  earth  in  the 
ages  and  among  all  nations  poets,  sibyls, 
and  inspired  souls  have  always  cherished 
of  this  golden  age  under  the  form  of  the  r 

Ultima  Cumsei  venit  jam  cami: 
Magnus  ab  iategro  aipculorum 
Join  redit  et  virgo,  redeimt  Sat< 

Such  was  the  dream  of  the  Latin  poe 
the  sense  of  the  solidarity  of  the  human  i 
spread  over  the  whole  world.  It  is  tl 
rendered  possible  the  convocation  of  tl 
and  it  m  in  t!ie  name  of  this  sentiment  tli 
separate  without  having  asked  that  th 
world  should  devote  themselves  very  ea 
of  the  limitation  of  military  charges. 
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y  government  recognizes  that  it  belongs  to  thn  duty  of 
ever}'  country  to  protect  itself  against  its  enemies  and  against 
the  dangers  by  which  it  may  be  threatened,  and  that  every 
Government  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  decide  what  its  own 
country  ought  to  do  for  this  purpose.  It  is,  therefore,  only  by 
means  of  the  good  will,  the  free  will,  of  each  Government,  acting 
in  its  own  right,  for  the  welfare  of  its  own  country,  that  the 
object  of  our  desires  can  be  realized. 

The  Government  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  recognizing  that 
several  Powers  desire  to  restrict  their  military  expenditure,  and 
that  this  object  can  only  be  realized  by  the  independent  action 
of  each  Power,  has  thought  it  to  be  its  duty  to  inquire  whether 
there  are  any  means  for  satisfying  these  aspirations.  My  Gov- 
ernment has,  therefore,  authorized  us  to  make  the  declaration: 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain  will  be  prepared  to  com- 
municate annually  to  Powers  which  would  pursue  the  same 
course  the  program  for  the  construction  of  new  ships  of  war 
And  the  expenditure  which  this  program  would  entail.  This 
exchange  of  inclination  would  facilitate  an  exchange  of  views 
between  the  Governments  on  the  subject  of  the  reductions  which 
it  might  be  possible  to  effect  by  mutual  agreement.  The  British 
Government  believes  that  in  this  way  it  might  be  possible  to 
arrive  at  an  understanding  with  regard  to  the  expenditure 
which  the  States  which  should  undertake  to  adopt  this  course 
would  be  justified  in  incorporating  in  their  estimates. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  have  the  honor  to 
propose  to  you  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

The  Conference  confirms  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  (.-on- 
ference  of  1899  in  regard  to  the  limitation  of  military  charges; 
and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  military  cliarges  have  considerably 
increased  in  almost  all  countries  since  that  year,  the  Conference 
declares  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  Governments  should 
resume  the  serious  study  of  this  question.  * 

At  the  conclusion  of  Sir  Edward's  address,  M.  de  Nelidow 
read  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Choate  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Delegation: 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  present 
Conference  the  government  of  the  United  States  considered  it 
to  be  itB  duty  to  reserve  the  right  to  bring  forward  here  the 
important  subject  of  the  limitation  of  armaments,  in  the  hope 
that  that  might  advance  in  some  small  degree  the  lofty  concep- 
tion which  inspired  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  his  first  appeal. 

While  regretting  that  more  progress  in  the  direction  indicated 

*  La  Deuxieme  Conf^rcaoc  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Actes  et 
Documents,  Vol.  I,  pp.  90-92. 
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iTrSsIinsKBi  ]i^e9C7  ^amxoc  be  mode  as  diis  mnmrntyWeire 
3ai3U7  la  -iimk  -diar  -iuoe  is  oo  incsidoa  <bi  the  pArt  of  the 
lariiina  'a  lauxdoxL  His  SjEii^cy'^  sideaTors,  and  we  request  to 
se  Jiliiw^  "aa  LUiiiLai  mr  ^mpBdiy  far  die  ^iews  expraaed  by 
Ss  ■*"Y*TwTffni?y  -ae  irar  fpif  f  muf  'it  <jgea,i:  Brmm,  and  to  sopport 
ioB  ^rva*)XMi  ^rhica.  he  oas  x^aac  made.^ 

K.  ie  ?*«^udnw  lisa  r^ad  &  lesEer  mszi  the  first  ^muiMl  Dde- 
£2Z^.  sencr  ie  VTIIa  rrmrfa  ^ntrnc  cbac  the  Spaniafa  Govezn- 
necLt  "ia*^  r»SK"v»!d  die  ^gwt:  tt}  <£eenaB  the  qaesticRi  <rf  the 
TrrriTA^rn  tf  ^-majn^it^  jobmicced  u>  the  foTZDer  Gonfefeoee 
by  ^±e  •Zsur:  iasaL  be  reerecsed  exEcnmstances  had  not  penzottod 
the  "«r;rnt»  ^^  foUow^  dns  notib  idea,  and  that  he  deared  to 
^-r^  ^iXZRSSiiZi  rxi  ijie  iyn^iathip^  of  the  Spani^  Gov^nment 
with  the  views  ex;;caz]iied  by  3r  Edward  Fry,  and  to  the  hope 
that  the  exuiea'VTXS  at  all  die  "•trnna  in  this  sense  might  ooe 
day  fc*  crowTied  with  saccem,* 

The  Pnsaideat  focthfr  read  a  jcEott  commnnkadoQ  botn  the 
iMk^atioDS  of  ArgPTitme  and  QuHe  inf^armmg  the  ConfereDee 
that  by  Timxe  of  the  Treaty  of  May  28, 1902,  and  the  Com- 
plementary Agreempiit  of  January  9. 1903,  a  part  of  the  fleets 
of  these  two  cooBtries  was  (fianantled;  that  the  armed  cniiserB 
in  coxirse  of  constnictioa  on  the  accoant  of  the  respectiTC 
Oovenxments  were  5oId  open  the  docks,  and  that  the  coun- 
tri^  agrv^d  for  a  period  of  fire  years  to  abstain  from  the 
acquisition  of  veseels  of  war.' 

RecalliDg  the  pronunent  part  that  M.  Bourgeois  took  in  the 
dj>icus6ion  of  the  question  in  the  First  Conference,  it  was 
pf^culiarly  appropriate  that  he  ^ould  be  heard  on  this  occasion, 
and  it  was  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  partisans  of  the  limita- 
tion of  armaments  when  M.  Bourgeois  rose  and  said: 

In  the  name  of  the  French  Delegation  I  declare  our  support 
(je  d^lare  appuyer  express^ment)  of  the  proposal  formulated  by 
Sir  Edward  Fry  and  upheld  by  our  colleagues  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  first  delegate  of  the  French  Republic,  remembering  that 

'  La  Deuxidme  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Acta  et 
Documents,  Vol.  I,  pp.  92-93. 
Mbid.,  p.  93. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  93. 
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I  in  1899  the  initiator  of  the  voeu  of  the  first  Conference, 
will  perhaps  be  allowed  to  express  the  confident  belief  that 
between  now  and  the  meeting  of  our  next  assembly  the  study  to 
which  the  Conference  invites  the  Governments  in  the  name  of 
humanity  will  be  resolutely  pursued.* 

The  proceedings  were  closed  by  the  following  address  from 
M.  de  Nelidow: 

The  eloquence  of  His  Excellency  the  First  British  Delegate 
and  the  proposal  with  which  it  concluded  as  well  as  the  commu- 
nications with  which  I  have  just  acquainted  you,  cannot,  it 
seems  to  me,  fail  to  meet  with  a  sympathetic  reception  on  our 
part.  The  idea  of  diminishing  charges  which  weigh  upon  the 
populations  owing  to  the  fact  of  wars,  by  seeking  the  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  progressive  increase  of  armaments  on  land 
and  on  sea,  constituted  the  chief  motive  of  the  initiative  taken 
by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  order  to  bring  about  the  meeting 
of  the  Peace  Conference.  This  thought  was,  so  to  speak,  the 
comer-etone  of  that  action.  It  formed  the  starting-point  of  the 
Russian  Circular  of  August  12  (24),  1898,  and  was  placed  at  the 
bead  of  the  program  which  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg 
proposed  to  the  Powers  in  its  Circular  of  December  30,  1898 
(January  II,  1899).  All  the  Governments  gave  their  adherance, 
and  the  Conference,  from  the  outset,  had  to  cocupy  itself  with  a 
proposal  of  the  Russian  delegation  which  aimed  at  preventing 
the  increase  of  armaments. 

C-ontact  with  reality,  however,  was  not  long  in  revealing  all 
the  practical  difficulties  which  this  generous  thought  involved 
when  the  question  of  applying  it  arose.  In  the  committee 
which  was  entrusted  with  the  consideration  of  the  subject  very 
keen  differences  of  opinion  soon  broke  out,  and  the  debates 
assumed  such  a  character  that,  instead  of  the  desired  under- 
standing, there  was  a  danger  of  a  disagreement  which  might 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  rent  of  the  labors  of  the  Conference. 
It  had  to  be  acknowledged  that  the  question  was  not  ripe,  that 
it  required  further  study  on  the  part  of  the  different  Govern- 
ments at  home;  and  it  was  in  this  sense  that,  after  having 
unanimously  adopted  the  resolution  which  has  just  been  recalled 
by  the  First  Delegate  of  Great  Britain,  the  committee  expressed 
the  desire  that  the  governments,  taking  account  of  the 
proposab  made  to  the  Conference  should  enter  upon  a  study  of 
the  possibility  of  an  understanding  with  regard  to  the  limitation 
of  armed  forces  on  land  and  on  sea  and  of  military  estimates. 

But  here  once  more  practical  experience  was  not  destined  to 
correspond  with  the  ideal  nature  of  the  desire  (voeu).     As  I 


n 


I      1  La  Deuxidme  Conf^reace  iDtematbnale  de 
DcxnimextU,  Vol.  I.  p.  93. 
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have  just  intimated,  only  two  States — Argentina  and  Chile- 
have  been  able  to  give  effect  to  that  voeu  by  concluding  a  Con- 
vention of  Disarmament,  which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  reading 
to  you.  The  majority  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  had  other  pre- 
occupations. Scarcely  had  the  Conference  terminated  its 
labors  when  troubles  which  arose  in  an  Empire  of  Eastern 
Asia  obliged  the  Governments  to  intervene  with  armed  force. 
A  short  time  afterwards  one  of  the  great  European  Powers 
found  itself  engaged  in  South  Africa  in  a  struggle  which  neces- 
sitated on  its  part  a  great  military  effort.  Finally,  during  these 
last  years,  the  Far  East  was  the  theater  of  a  gigantic  war,  the 
liquidation  of  which  is  barely  finished.  Need  I  also  mention  the 
colonial  struggles  and  diplomatic  difficulties  which  may  have 
temporarily  compelled  one  Power  or  another  to  increase  its 
armaments?  The  result  was  that  the  Governments,  far  from 
having  been  able  to  occupy  themselves,  in  conformity  with  the 
desire  expressed  by  the  Conference,  with  the  means  of  limiting 
armaments,  had,  on  the  contrary,  to  increase  their  armaments 
to  an  extent  which  has  just  been  shown  you  by  the  figures 
adduced  by  Sir  Edward  Fry. 

It  was  in  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  gentlemen, 
that  the  Russian  Grovernment  this  time  refrained  from  placing 
the  limitation  of  armaments  upon  the  program  of  the  Con- 
ference which  it  proposed  to  the  Powers.  To  begin  with,  it 
considered  that  this  question  was  not  ripe  for  being  discu^ed 
with  fruitful  results.  In  the  second  place,  it  did  not  desire  to 
provoke  discussions  which,  as  the  experience  of  1899  showed, 
could  only,  in  opposition  to  the  aim  of  our  common  endeavors, 
accentuate  a  disagreement  among  the  Powers  by  giving  occasion 
for  irritating  debates.  The  Russian  Government,  for  its  part, 
was  determined  not  to  take  part  in  such  discussions,  and  it  knew 
that  this  was  likewise  the  determination  of  some  other  great 
Powers. 

Yet  the  seed  sown  at  the  time  of  the  First  Conference  has 

germinated  independently  of  the  action  of  the  Governments. 

A  very  emphatic  movement  of  public  opinion  has  arisen  in 

different  countries  in  favor  of  the  limitation  of  armaments,  and 

the  Governments,  whose  sympathies  for  the  principle  have  not 

diminished,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  carrying  it  out,  find 

themselves  confronted  with  manifestations  which  they  are  not 

in  a  position  to  satisfy.    Thus  it  is,  gentlemen,  that  the  British 

Government,  giving  expression  to  its  own  preoccupations,  and 

making  itself  the  organ  of  public  feeling,  evinced  its  intention  of 

nevertheless  calling  the  attention  of  the  Powers  assembled  in 

Conference  at  The  Hague  to  the  question  of  the  limitation  of 

armaments,  and  that  its  First  Delegate  has  j\ist  brought  before 

us  the  voeu  which  the  cabinet  of   London  would  like  to  see 

adopted  by  us. 
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for  my  part  am  unable  to  discover  any  other  means  of 

cing  the  interest  which  the  Powers  take  in  this  question. 

If  the  question  was  not  ripe  in  1S99,  it  is  not  any  more  so  in  1907. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  do  an^'thing  on  these  lines,  and  the 

Conference  today  finds  itself  as  little  prepared  to  enter  upon 

them  as  in  1899.     Any  discussion  which  should  in  itself  prove 

sterile  could  only  be  harmful  t^o  the  cause  which  was  in  view  by 

accentuating  differences  of  opinion  on  questions  of  fact,  while 

there  exists  unity  of  general  intentions  which  might  one  day 

meet  with  their  realization.     It  is  for  this  reason,  gentlemen, 

that  the  proposal  now  made  to  us  by  the  British  Delegation,  to 

confirm  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Conference  of  1899  by 

formulating  anew  the  desire  which  was  then  expressed  is  what 

best  corresponds  with  the  present  state  of  the  question  and  with 

Xhe  interest  which  we  all  have  in  seeing  it  directed  into  a  channel 

prhere  the  unanimity  of   the  Powers   could  alone  constitute  a 

guarantee  of  its  further  progress.     And  it  will  be  an  honor  for 

the  Second  Peace  Conference  to  have  contributed  to  this  end  by 

jits  immediate  vote. 

f    I  therefore   can  only  applaud  the  English   initiativCj  and 
recommend  you  to  unite  in  receiving  the  resolution,  as  it  has 
been  proposed  to  us  by  Sir  Edward  Fry,  with  unanimous  accla- 
jpnations.' 

I    The  resolution  was  unanimously  accepted  without  being 
Tiut  to  a  vote.     It  was  said  at  the  time,  and  it  has  no  doubt 
been  repeated  wherever  the  question  of  armaments  has  been 
sussed,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  this  occa- 
Don  were  farcical,  and  that  the  limitation  of  armaments  was 
ietly,  promptly — the  proceedings  lasted  but  twenty-five 
mtes — and  impressively  laid  to  rest.    The  reverse,  how- 
ler, is  true.    The  admirable  address  of  Sir  Edward  Fry  is  in- 
Wuded  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference;  the  resolution 
which  he  proposed  appears  in  the  Final  Act  of  the  Confor- 
Bnce,  and  the  question  is  again  rc-subraittcd  to  the  further  con- 
sideration and  judgment  of  enlightened  and  progressive  pub- 
ic opinion.     The  question  was  not  buried,  as  the  advocates 
armament  had  proposed;  it  goes  forth  with  the  approval 
rf  two  Conferences,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  wUl 
reconsidered  in  future  conferences  if  public  opinion  insists 
.that  it  be  reconsidered.    An  international  conference  at  The 
le  is  not  a  popular  assembly,  but  the  delegates  are  in  no 
icertain  measure  servants  of  the  people,  and  if  international 

<Lft  Deuxidme   Conference   Intem&tionale  de  la  Taix,   1907.  Actcs  et 
juxncnta,  vol.  I,,  pp.  94-96. 
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opinion  declare  in  its  favor,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Goyem- 
roents  dependent  upon  it  will  consider  the  question  and  sdve 
it,  if  such  be  the  desire  of  the  international  community. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  disarmament  might  be  accomplished 
by  a  imiversal  treaty  binding  the  nations  to  disband  thdr 
armies  and  dismantle  their  navies;  but  it  is  imreasonable  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  to  suppose  that  the  coimtries  of  the 
world  will  agree  to  such  a  drastic  not  to  say  Utopian  measure. 
It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  that  any  one  nation  will  disband 
its  forces,  or  that  any  two  nations  will  follow  permanently  the 
example  of  Argentine  and  Chile  in  the  absence  of  a  general 
agreement.  The  experience,  however,  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  limiting  armed  vessels  in  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  minimum  required  for  police  duty,  shows  that  little  or 
no  armament  is  as  consistent  with  national  dignity  as  it  is  with 
international  peace.^  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  propose  that 
armies  and  navies  shall  bear  some  fixed  proportion  to  the 
population  of  the  respective  countries,  or  that  by  mutual 
agreement  the  nations  might  enter  into  a  treaty  to  maintjun 
for  a  definite  period  of  years  their  land  and  naval  forces  at 
the  present  size  and  standard  of  efficiency.  The  relative 
equality  would  not  be  disturbed  by  this  last  method. 

^  The  naval  force  to  be  maintained  upon  the  American  lakes,  by  Hit 
Majesty  and  the  Goveniment  of  the  United  States,  shaU  henceforth  be  con- 
fined to  the  following  vesseb  on  eachside;  that  is — 

On  lake  Ontario,  to  one  vessel  not  exceeding  one  hundred  tona  burden, 
and  armed  with  one  eighteen-pound  cannon. 

On  the  upper  lakes,  to  two  vessels,  not  exceeding  like  burden  each, 
and  armed  with  like  force. 

On  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  to  one  vessel  not  exceeding  like 
burden,  and  armed  with  like  force- 
All  other  armed  vessels  on  these  lakes  shall  be  forthwith  dismantled, 
and  no  other  vessels  of  war  shall  be  there  built  or  armed. 

If  either  party  should  hereafter  be  desirous  of  annulling  this  stipulation, 
and  should  give  notice  to  that  effect  to  the  other  party,  it  shall  cease  to  be 
binding  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  such  notice. 

The  naval  force  so  to  be  limited  shall  be  restricted  to  such  services  as 
will,  in  no  respect,  interfere  with  the  proper  duties  of  the  armed  vessels  of 
the  other  party.  Agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  concluded  in  April,  181T  (Statutes  at  laige,  Vol.  8,  p.  231). 
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The  Conference,  however,  was  unwilling  to  take  the  step, 
however  desirable  it  may  seem  from  the  economic  standpoint, 
leaving  out  other  and  liigher  considerations.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  armies  and  navies  will  remain  as  long  as  nations 
resort  to  force  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  time  or  place  in  which  an  armed 
force  will  not  be  required  at  least  for  police  duty. 

Although  enthusiasts  propose  disarmament  or  the  limita- 
tion of  armaments  in  the  present  state  of  the  world's  affairs, 
public  opinion  does  not  seem  ripe  for  either  proposal.  With- 
out venturing  a  criticism  of  those  with  whose  aims  I  deeply 
sjTnpathizCj  I  believe  that  more  real  progress  would  be  made 
towards  disarmament  or  the  limitation  of  armaments  if  a  sane 
and  serious  attempt  were  made  to  eliminate  the  causes  that 
ordinarily  produce  war,  or  if  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  war 
were  matured  so  reasonable  in  itself  that  it  would  be  unreason- 
able not  to  accept  it  as  a  substitute.  Good  offices  and  media- 
tion, the  arbitration  and  judicial  settlement  of  international 
controversies  would  render  the  resort  to  arms  less  frequent, 
and  if  by  practical  experience  nations  foimd  that  the  burden 
of  annameut  is  unnecesHarj''  in  the  changed  state  of  intema- 
onal  relations,  pubUc  opinion  would  insist  that  the  burden  l)e 
efisened  if  not  wholly  removed.  We  recognize  peace,  not 
war,  ae  the  normal  state  of  mankind ;  therefore  all  means  calcu- 
ted  to  meantain  peace  and  which  actually  do  maintain  it  are 
teps  toward  disarmament  or  the  limitation  of  armaments, 
rom  this  point  of  view,  disarmament  is  not  looked  upon  a.**  a 
ondition  precedent  to  peace;  but  as  the  consequence  of  the 
acific  settlement  of  international  disputes.  If  it  be  shown 
that  vast  armaments  are  a  useless  burden,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
ed  that  the  taxpayer  will  voluntarily  bend  his  back  to  the 
urden,  and  we  shall  find  in  international  law,  as  we  have  found 
in  municipal  relations,  that  the  hand  that  controls  the  purse 
^nill  likewise  control  the  sword.  As  aptly  said  by  M.  Bour- 
^peoifl: 

^r    Disarmament  is  a  consequence  and  nota  preparation.     In 
Order  that  disarmament  may  be  possible,  it  ia  necessary  that 


» 
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each  should  feel  that  his  right  is  assured.  It  is  the  security  of 
law  which  ought  first  to  be  organized.  Behind  this  rampart 
nations  wiU  disaim  easily  because  they  will  no  longer  have  the 
fear  which  obliges  them  to  arm  themselves  today.  It  is  Uw 
and  justice  which  must  continue  to  be  the  first  object  of  universal 
Conference;  for  those  who  desire  peace,  the  creation  and  guar- 
antee of  justice  between  nations  as  between  individuals  is  the 
veritable  goal,  for  peace  without  law  is  not  peace.^ 

3.    Factors  that  Make  for  Peace 

A  study  of  the  present  situation  and  the  progress  towards 
law  as  the  measure  and  guarantee  of  international  as  well  as 
national  lights  show  that  there  are  many  and  mighty  factois 
making  for  peace. 

It  is  a  truism  that  peace  is  the  normal  condition  of  naticms 
and  that  war,  however  much  we  may  be  exposed  to  its  out- 
break, is  abnormal  in  its  nature  and  temporary,  although  its 
consequences  are  spread  over  an  incalculable  future.  The 
reason  that  peace  is  the  normal  state  of  a£Fairs  and  not  tiie 
exception  is  due  to  a  universal  desire  for  peace;  for  just  as 
nations  have  found  internal  peace  necessary  to  their  develop- 
ment, they  have  found  and  are  finding  that  international  peace 
is  indispensable  to  the  progress  of  the  world  along  the  lines  of 
justice  and  therefore  of  peace. 

A.      INDEPENDENCE    AND    INTERDEPENDENCE    OF    NATIONS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  independence  of  nations  has 
contributed  to  national  and  indeed  to  international  stability, 
because  when  the  independence  of  a  nation  is  threatened  by 
a  powerful  nation  or  combination  of  nations,  it  is  idle  to  insist 
that  the  nation  in  jeopardy  shall  not  prepare  itself  for  the 
maintenance  and  assertion  of  its  independence  upon  appropri- 
ate occasions.  The  statesman  looks  beyond  national  bound- 
aries and  devotes  every  resource  of  his  country  to  the  purpose 
of  defense,  so  that  revenues  are  squandered  and  the  future 

*  Address  of  M.  L^on  Bourgeois  on  the  Second  Conference  of  the  Hague, 
delivered  before  the  Interparliamentary  Union  of  France,  November  H, 
1907. 
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Iged  to  meet  successfully  an  attack  from  whatever  quarter 
come.     In  Ruch  a  state  of  mind,  trifles  assume  impor- 
ic?e  and  an  incident  which  should  be  unnoticed,  and  which 
otherwise  cause  but  little  comment  ts  magnified  into  an 
it  of  supreme  moment.    A  state  of  unrest  exists  and  a 
ttional  outburst  may  at  any  time  force  the  hand  alike  of 
ig  and  minister.    If  we  recall  the  fact  that  a  stiffs  uncom- 
>mising  foreign  policy  is  unfortunately  popular  with  the 
we  can  appreciate  the  temptation  to  which  unscru- 
men  of  affairs  are  exposed,  and  we  can  see  the  funda- 
ital  importance  of  removing  from  the  field  of  discussion  and 
danger,  international  controversies  which  may,  if  unsettled, 
re  as  a  pretext  for  war  or  war-like  preparation, 
such  is  the  situation  when  indepentlence  is  an  established 
;t,  we  can  understand  the  confusion,  approaching  anarchy, 
rfore  the  independence  of  States  was  recognized  as  a  funda- 
ttaJ   and   cardinal   doctrine    of   international   law.    The 
le  chafed  under  discrimination,  and  the  recognition  of 
lependence  and  its  corollary^  equality,  was  regarded  as 
idiepensabie  to  the  existence  of  a  nation,  however  smaU. 
pretensions  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  to  precedence  in 
ly  of  nations,  the  claim  of  the  Church,  not  merely  to 
[ntual  but  to  temporal  ascendency,  without  the  means  at 
id  to  compel  the  one  since  the  Reformation  or  to  support 
the  other  since  the  principle  of  nationality  made  its  entry 
international  law,  received  a  shoek,  from  which  they  never 
severed,  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  recognized 
independence  of  nations  irrespective  of  their  origin  or  of 
religious  beliefs  and  sympathies. 
The  equality  of  nations,  as  has  been  said,  follows  from  a 
ition  of  their  independence,   and  the  institution  of 
lent  embassies  and  legations,  by  means  of  which  the 
srestfl  of  nations  were  represented  and  safeguarded   in 
fign  parts  upon  a  plane  of  equality,  provided  a  means  by 
ich  State  might  communicate  readily  with  State  through 
chosen  representatives,  and  by  a  free  and  frank  exchange 
views,  settle  controversies,  which  imfortunately  arise,  and 
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thus  prevent  divergence  of  views  from  reaching  the  acute 
Btage  of  international  controversies. 

But  however  unqualified  be  the  acceptance  of  independence 
and  equality,  we  must  understand  that  independence  and 
equality  mean  independence  and  equality  of  right;  that 
independence  only  confers  the  right  to  act  freely  and  without 
dictation  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  justice;  that 
independence  cannot  mean  a  right  to  violate  the  usages  and 
customs  which  make  up  the  body  of  international  law,  and 
that  absolute  national  independence  is  as  inconsistent  with 
international  law  as  the  claim  of  absolute  individual  independ- 
ence is  unthinkable  in  the  domain  of  municipal  law.  Absolute 
in  terms,  it  is  relative  in  its  exercise;  because  the  independ- 
ence of  any  nation  necessarily  recognizes  the  independ- 
ence of  every  other  nation,  for  we  cannot  claim  from  others 
what  we  are  unwilling  to  concede  to  them.  Independence, 
therefore,  in  its  actual  exercise  shades  imperceptibly  into 
dependence,  and  at  the  present  day  we  see  that  progress  is 
only  possible  if  nations  in  the  exercise  of  their  absolute  rights 
yield  something  in  the  interest  of  the  family  of  nations,  for 
absolute  independence  without  check  or  control  is  synony- 
mous with  anarchy.  A  claim  of  absolute  independence  would 
result  in  international  isolation,  and  no  nation,  any  more  than 
any  man,  can  live  for  itself  alone. 

The  independence  of  nations  is  therefore  yielding  to  the 
interdependence  of  nations,  and  the  question  is  not  how  &r 
shall  each  nation  act  as  an  independent  unit,  but  how  far 
should  it  sacrifice,  or  can  it  sacrifice,  its  independent  lights, 
and  how  far  it  can  safely  renoimce  its  independence  in  matteis 
unessential  to  its  existence  as  a  political  unit.  We  are  making 
the  discovery  in  international  politics  that  the  whole  is  greater 
than  any  of  its  parts,  and  international  conferences  which 
meet  with  periodic  regularity  can  only  accomplish  the  results 
expected  of  them  if  each  nation  yields  something  of  its  initia- 
tive, not  to  any  nation,  but  to  the  nations  as  a  whole.  Inde- 
pendence is  the  formula  of  the  past;  interdependence  is  the 
hope  of  the  future. 
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These  truths  are  so  self-evident  that  they  need  neither 
lent  nor  illustration,  and  yet  they  may  be  made  more 
;eptable — they  can  hardly  be  made  clearer — by  a  few  apt 
lustrations.    War,  we  arc  told,  is  a  relation  between  State 
id  State,  and  yet  we  know  that  if  two  States  be  at  war  its 
insequences  extend  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth. 
'c  cannot,  if  we  would,  isolate  the  combatants.    If  the  war 
land  warfare,  neutral  subjects  or  citizens  residing  in  the 
^minions  of  either  combatant  are  afifected  by  its  progress,  and 
leir  peaceable  pursuits  are  checked  and  subjected  to  the 
ippoeed  interests  of  the  belligerents.    Although  not  parties 
the  war  and  although  they  may  have  protested  against  its 
»reak,  they  owe  a  temporary  allegiance  to  the  country  of 
their  residence,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  neutral  citizens 
id  subjects  residing  within  the  dominions  of  the  other  belHg- 
»nt  is  illegal.     If  a  war  extend    to  the  high  seas,  citizens 
id  subjects  at  peace  with  the  belligerents  are  hampered  by 
le  state  of  war,  because  they  can  no  longer  trade  with  either 
•Uigerent  without  submitting  to  visit  and  search ;  they  may  not 
le  in  contraband  of  war  without  risk  of  seizure  and  capture, 
they  are  excluded  from  blockaded  ports.    The  commerce 
the  world  is  paralyzed;  the  markets  of  the  world  are  thrown 
confusion,  because  two  or  more  nations  have  closed  their 
to  the  voice  of  reason  and  have  resorted  to  arms.    The 
;ent  are  made  to  suffer  with  the  guilty,  although  in  a  less 

B.      INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCE. 


however,  we  consider  how  dependent  each  nation  is  upon 
le  products,  the  industry  and  commerce  of  other  nations, 
unable  it  is  to  support  itself  without  an  exchange  of  its 
products,  we  see  at  once  that  the  consequences  of  war 
not  and  cannot  be  confined  to  the  belligerents,  but  that  the 
rutral  merchant,  shipjKir  and  manufacturer  are  affected  by 
le  contest.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  subjects 
id  citizens  of  the  belligerents  from  productive  employment, 
tr  do  I  lay  stress  upon  the  economic  distress  caused  by  the 
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war  and  the  taxes  extended  over  a  period  of  years  wbid  hc 
its  inevitable  consetiuence.  I  look  merely  at  the  hardefaipto 
the  neutrals,  and  ask  myself  whether  the  interest  and  idni- 
tage  of  peace  to  neutrals  and  the  loss  and  injury  csoftdbv 
war  will  not  lead  them,  influenced  by  enlightened  edUtBi% 
if  not  by  higher  motives,  to  throw  the  weight  of  their  i&fins 
for  the  settlement  of  international  conflicts  by  petnalii 
means. 

As  the  language  of  the  soldier  in  the  field  is  perhaps  dor 
convincing  than  that  of  the  philanthropist  or  the  phikiMphff 
in  his  study,  I  quote  the  measured  statement  of  Gencnl  Widb 
ington,  who,  after  securing  the  indefx*ndence  of  his  oouDtrfoi 
the  battlefield,  preserved  that  independence  as  oor  fo 
President  by  an  enlightened  policy  of  peace  and  goodwiD  V 
nations.     In  a  letter  to  Lafayette,  written  in  1786^  fae  wt 


Although  I  pretend  to  no  peciiliar  information  r«spe(ta| 
commercial  aEfairs,  nor  any  foresight  into  the  scenes  of  frxtarity, 
yet,  as  the  member  of  an  infant  empire,  as  a  pbiLanthroput  bv 
character,  and  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  as  a  otOBi  ft 
the  great  republic  of  humanity  at  large,  I  cannot  help  tnnot 
my  attention  sometimes  to  this  subject.  I  would  be  wnttmti*** 
to  mean,  I  cannot  avoid  reflecting  with  pleasureoQ  Utp  pn^ 
able  influence,  that  commerce  may  hereafter  have  on  bnaii 
manners  and  society  in  general.  On  these  occasions  I  eauiitt 
how  mankind  may  be  connected  like  one  great  family  in  f^»te^ 
nal  ties.  I  indulge  a  fond,  perhaps  an  enthusiastic  idea,  thftt 
as  the  world  is  evidently  much  lees  barbarous  than  ft  hm 
been,  its  melioration  must  still  be  progresBrre;  that  natinw  Uf 
becoming  more  humanized  in  their  policy,  that  the  subJKU  d 
ambition  and  causes  for  hostility  are  daily  diminishing  md 
in  fine  that  the  period  is  not  v^  remote,  when  the  baMlk 
of  a  liberal  and  free  commerce  will  pretty  generally  saccwl  t» 
the  devastations  and  horrors  of  war.^ 


Lest  it  may  be  supposed  that  this  is  an  isolated 
of  the  soldier  and  statesman  whom  we  revere  as  the 
his  country,  I  quote  the  following  passages  from  his  wtitvp- 

In  a  previous  letter,  dated  July  25,  1885,  to  David 


expMhl 


*  Ford'a  writiaci  «l  Georse  Waiftungtoo,  V«L  XI.  pp.  »-«». 
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;ys,  Secretary  of  the  Commission  sent  abroad  to  negotiate 

tties  of  commerce,  he  wrote: 

Hhf  y  first  wish  is  to  see  this  plague  to  mankind  [war]  banished 
from  the  earth,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this  world 
employed  in  more  pleasing  and  innocent  amusements,  than  in 
preparing  implements  and  exercising  them  for  the  destruction 
of  mankind.  Rather  than  quarrel  about  territory,  let  the  poor, 
the  needy,  and  oppressed  of  the  earth,  and  those  who  want  land, 
resort  to  the  fertile  plains  of  our  western  country,  the  second 
land  of  pTomise,  and  there  dwell  in  peace  fulfilling  the  first  and 
great  commandment.^ 

In  October  7,  of  the  same  year,  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis 

dc  la  Roucric,  an  officer  just  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 

French  army  corps,  he  said: 

kl  never  expect  to  draw  my  sword  again.     I  can  scarcely  con- 
[ve  the  cause  that  would  induce  me  to  do  it My 

first  wish  is  (although  it  is  against  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  would  clip  the  wings  of  some  of  your  young  soldiers,  who  are 
soaring  after  glory)  to  see  the  whole  world  in  peace,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  it  as  one  band  of  brothers  striving  who  should 
contribute  most  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. "' 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  Lalayette,  dated  January  10,  178S,  he 

wrote: 

To  know  the  affinity  of  tongues  seems  to  be  one  step  to- 
wards promoting  the  affinity  of  nations.  Would  to  God,  the 
harmony  of  nations  were  an  object  that  lay  nearest  to  the  hearts 
of  sovereigns;  and  that  the  incentives  to  peace,  of  which  com- 
merce and  facility  of  understanding  each  other  are  not  the  most 
inconsiderable,  might  be  daily  increased!' 

*  Ford's  Writings  of  George  Washington,  Vol.  X,  p.  473. 

In  a  letter  of  June,  17S8,  he  wrote  to  Lafayette  aa  follows: 

"There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  bloody  work  cut  out  for  this  summer 
in  the  north  uf  Europe.  If  war,  want,  and  plague  are  to  desolate  those 
huge  armiei  that  are  aAsembled,  who,  that  has  the  feelings  of  a  man,  can 
refrain  from  shedding  a  tear  over  the  miserable  lictims  of  regal  ambition? 
It  is  really  a  strange  thing  that  there  should  not  be  room  enough  in 
the  world  for  men  to  live  without  cutting  one  another's  throats." — Sparks' 
Writings  of  George  Washington.  Vol.  IX,  p.  380. 

Tbia  is  the  language  of  a  pacifist,  and  were  its  authenticity  not  b<^nd 
question,  it  might  well  be  attributed  to  Franklin,  who  looked  forward  to 
"the  discovery  of  a  plan  that  would  induce  and  oblige  nations  to  settle 
their  disputes  without  first  cutting  one  another's  throats." — Letter  to 
Richard  Price,  February  6,  1780. 

'Sparks'  Writings  of  Geoige  Washington  .Vol.  IX,  pp.  13S-130. 
Ibid.,  p.  306. 
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And,  finally,  lest  these  quotations  become  by  thdr  veiy 
number  and  weight  oppressive,  I  quote  from  a  letter  dstod 
April  25,  1788,  to  the  Marquis  de  ChasteUux,  who  had  jost 
taken  to  himself  a  wife: 

While  you  have  been  makinglove,  under  the  banner  of  Hjmien, 
the  great  Personages  in  the  North,  have  been  making  war,  oader 
the  inspiration,  or  rather  under  the  infatuation  of  Mara.  Kow, 
for  my  part,  I  humbly  conceive,  you  have  had  mudi  thebesi 
and  wisest  of  the  bargain.  For  certainly  it  is  more  consonant 
to  all  the  principles  of  reason  and  religion  (natiu:al  and  revetled) 
to  replenish  the  earth  with  inhabitants  rather  than  to  d^po- 
late  it  by  killing  those  already  in  existence,  besides,  it  is  time 
for  the  age  of  knight-errantry  and  mad-heroism  to  be  at  an  end. 
Your  young  military  men,  who  want  to  reap  the  harvest  d 
laurels,  don't  care  (I  suppose)  how  many  seeds  of  war  are  sown; 
but  for  the  sake  of  humanity  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that 
the  manly  employment  of  agriculture,  and  the  humaninng 
benefits  of  commerce,  would  supersede  the  waste  of  war  and  the 
rage  of  conquest;  and  the  swords  might  be  tiuned  into  f^oogb- 
shares,  the  spears  into  pruninghooks,  and,  as  the  Scripture  ex- 
presses it,  "the  nations  learn  war  no  more."* 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  international  c(»d- 
merce  is  a  factor  that  makes  strongly  for  peace,  and  that  its 
triumph,  however  long  delayed,  will  be  as  complete  and  bene- 
ficial as  the  triumph  of  neutral  rights  in  the  long  contest  with 
belligerent  privileges. 

C.      GOOD   UNDERSTANDING  BASED   UPON  KNOWLEDGE  AND 
SYMPATHY. 

If  we  examine  the  relations  of  everyday  life,  we  find  that 
many,  if  not  most  of  our  differences  with  neighbors  result 
from  a  partial  and  therefore  imperfect  imderstanding  of  their 
motives  and  purposes,  and  that  a  heart-to-heart  talk,  however 
disagreeable  it  may  be,  by  explaining  the  difference  and 
removing  the  difficulty,  restores  confidence,  without  which 
peace  and  content  are  impossible.  If  we  consider  controvw^ 
sies  between  nations  we  find,  however  unreasonable  they  may 
seem  at  first  sight  to  be,  that  they  are,  nevertheless,  suscep- 

>  Ford's  Writings  of  G«oi^  Washington,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  247-248. 
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UDie  of  explanation  and  settlement,  if  only  we  study  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  controversy  and,  by  a  frank  exchange  of 
views  with  those  entrusted  with  foreign  relationSj  we  eliminate 
passion  and  prejudice  by  which  they  are  beclouded^  and 
:  a  settlement  in  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  fair-dealing 
based  upon  a  knowledge  of  and  a  respect  for  the  views  of  our 
antagonist.  Should  we  not  adopt  the  method  of  Isaiah 
"Come,  now,  and  let  us  reason  together"  (Isaiah,  i:  18),  and  in 
so  doing  let  us  not  reason  with  un|>rofitable  talk  nor  with 
speeches  wherewith  we  can  do  no  good  (Job,  xv :  3) ;  for  we 
may  be  assured  that  if  we  are  willing  and  obedient  we  shall 
eat  the  good  of  the  land,  but  if  we  refuse  and  rebel  we  shall 
be  devoured  with  the  sword  (Isaiah,  i:  19,  20). 

If  we  leave  the  language  of  scripture  and  seek  modem  author- 
ity, we  find  that  our  honored  Secretary  ofStatehasimpressively 
told  us 

that  there  are  no  international  controversies  so  serious  that 
they  cannot  be  settled  peaceably  if  both  parties  really  desire 
peaceable  settlement,  while  there  are  few  causes  of  dispute  so 
trifling  that  they  cannot  be  made  the  occasion  of  war  if  either 
party  really  desires  war.  The  matters  in  dispute  between 
nations  are  nothing;  the  spirit  which  deals  with  tnem  is  every- 
thing.* 

In  order  to  reach  this  understanding  so  essential  to  the 
settlement  of  international  as  well  as  private  controversies, 
it  is  indispensable  that  nations  and  their  peoples  be  brought 
closer  together.  The  Greeks  termed  the  foreigner  a  barbarian, 
and  the  word  ''barbarian,"  applied  indiscriminately  to  for- 
eigners, was  a  badge  of  contempt;  but  had  the  foreigner  come 
into  close  and  peaceable  relatione  with  them,  and  had  not 
their  relations  been  largely  those  of  war,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  open-minded  Greek  would  not  have  recognized  the  many 
admirable  qualities  possessed  by  the  foreigner  and  been  able 
to  meet  him  with  the  sympathy  begotten  of  a  good  understand- 
ing. 

'  Addren  of  Hon.  Elihu  Root.  Secretaiy  of  State,  on  Uying  the  corner- 
stone  of  the  home  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  MAy  IX,  1908; 
American  Journal  of  International  Law,  Vol.  II  (1908),  p.  624. 
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If  we  shut  ourselves  out  from  our  nei^bors,  we  can  natlier 
expect  to  know  them  nor  that  they  should  know  us,  and  if  a 
nation  lives  in  isolation,  pursuing  its  ideal  without  intercooise 
with  the  outer  world,  can  we  reasonably  expect  either  that 
our  motives  be  understood,  or  that  the  foreigner  extend  to  ua 
the  confidence  without  which  international  intercourse  ia 
impossible?  Should  a  man  desire  friends  he  must  show  him- 
self friendly,  and  if  we  desire  to  cultivate  friendship  within  the 
family  of  nations,  we  must  show  that  our  aims  and  puipoees 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  progress  and  development  of 
foreign  nations,  and  that  we  extend  to  them  the  friendship 
which  we  expect  from  them  in  return.  We  mAintjun  that  we 
have  no  desire  for  foreign  conquest;  that  the  American  ideal 
is  individual  liberty  at  home  and  peace  abroad.  If  we  expect 
our  professions  of  friendship  and  our  desire  for  intematioxud 
peace  to  be  believed  and  acted  upon,  we  must  show,  not  merdy 
by  words  alone  but  by  deeds,  which  speak  louder  than  words, 
that  we  live  up  to  our  profesdons  and  seek  to  extend  thdr 
blessings  to  foreign  coimtries.  To  quote  again  from  Washing- 
ton, while  he  was  still  known  as  the  General  and  not  the  Presi- 
dent and  statesman  of  the  yoimg  republic: 

In  whatever  manner  the  nations  of  Europe  shall  endeavor  to 
keep  up  their  prowess  in  war,  and  their  balance  of  power  in 
peace,  it  will  be  obviously  our  policy  to  cultivate  tranquility  at 
home  and  broad;  and  to  extend  our  agricultiu-e  and  commerce 

as  far  as  possible.* 

We  cannot  hope  adequately  to  appreciate  foreign  nations 
if  we  keep  them  at  arm's  length,  and,  confident  of  our  superior- 
ity, look  down  upon  them  as  inferiors.  Neither  can  we  under- 
stand them  and  rightly  gauge  their  motives  and  practices 
unless  we  study  their  history,  for  it  is  a  mere  truism  to  state  that 
a  nation  is  the  product  of  its  past ;  nor  can  we  form  a  proper 
conception  of  the  place  they  claim  and  actually  do  occupy 
in  the  world's  affairs  unless  we  familiarize  ourselves  with  their 
ideals  in  literature,  in  art,  and  in  philosophy,  which,  after  all, 

^  Letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  dated  August  31,  1788;  Ford's  Writings 
of  George  Washington,  Vol.  XI,  p.  320. 
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are  the  truest  measure  of  a  j>eople'8  greatness.  If  we  would 
rightly  estimate  their  foreign  policy,  we  should  study  their 
domestic  institutions,  for  not  merely  the  form,  but  the  sul>- 
stance  of  foreign  policy  is  often  determined  by  national  limita- 
tions, the  fonn  and  forms  of  government  through  which  diplo- 
macy must  needs  speak.  It  ig  not  given  to  everyone  to  obtain 
a  first-hand  knowledge  of  foreign  coimtries  by  travel  and 
residence;  but  a  mastery  of  foreign  languages  in  which  the 
thought  of  a  nation  expresses  itself  would  enable  us  to  appre- 
ciate the  genius  of  the  people,  unobscurcd  by  the  inaccuracies 
and  infelicities  of  translation  by  which  the  essence  is  so  often 
beclouded  or  lost. 

We  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  we  have  familiarized 
ourselves  with  the  history  of  a  nation  and  understand  the  forces 
which  have  made  it  what  it  is,  if  we  have  confined  ourselves 
,to  the  doings  and  misdoings  of  reigning  sovereigns,  the  in- 
igues  of  court  life,  and  the  details  of  a  campaign  or  a  battle- 
Id.  The  greatness  of  a  nation  lies  in  its  peaceful  develop- 
ent.  Military  glory  is  evanescent  and  often  vanishes  with- 
out a  trace  either  of  itself  or  of  the  country.  Sparta  is  dead 
beyond  power  of  reconstruction ;  Athens,  the  home  of  industry 
and  commerce,  the  favorite  seat  of  literature  and  art,  lives 
in  the  world's  history.  It  triumphed  with  the  triumphs  of 
peace,  not  of  war,  for  war  caused  its  decline,  not  its  greatness. 
England  is  the  land  of  Chaucer,  of  Shake8i>eare,  and  of  Milton, 
the  mother  of  constitutional  government,  the  center  of  indus- 
trial development.  Germany  is  not  wholly  an  armed  camp. 
Its  claim  to  greatness  rests  upon  a  Luther,  a  Beethoven,  a 
Goethe,  a  Schiller,  a  Kant.  We  must  insist,  therefore,  that 
history  be  studied  not  merely  as  a  chronicle  of  battles,  but  as  a 
record  of  the  industrial  and  social,  intellectual  and  constitu- 
tional development.  Then  will  the  triumphs  of  peace  be 
seen  to  be  permanent,  the  triumphs  of  war  to  be  passing, 
although  its  evils  remain  to  perplex  and  torment  future 
generations.  A  knowledge  of  history  thus  conceived,  a  famil- 
iarity with  the  literature,  art,  and  philosophy  of  foreign 
countries,  a  knowledge  of  the  foreign  languages,  which  are  as 
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a  key  to  the  national  treasure,  personal  intercourse,  foragn 
travel  and  residence  in  foreign  countries  are  assuredly  facton 
that  make  for  peace,  because  they  result  in  a  broad,  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  those  who  are  to  us  as  neighbois. 

D.      PEACE     SOCIETIES,      INTERNATIONAL     CONOBE8SES, 
CONFERENCES,   ASSOCIATIONS,   UNIONS 

It  has  been  shown  that  international  arbitration  is  the  ^ 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  that  it  dates  in  modem  form  from 
Jay's  Treaty  of  1794.*  It  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  the 
great  movement  in  favor  of  peace  between  nations,  so  chano- 
teristic  of  the  present  day,  originated  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  first  peace  society  was  founded  in  New  York  by 
David  Low  Dodge  and  a  band  of  devoted  followers  who,  at 
the  very  close  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  organized  the  New  York  Peace  Society  in 
August,  1815.  This  was  followed  by  the  Massachusetts  Peace 
Society,  organized  on  December  26,  1815,  under  the  leader 
ship  of  Noah  Worcester,  whose  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custcar 
of  War  has  had  great  influence  upon  the  movement.  Th< 
American  Peace  Society,  which  still  exists,  was  organized  in 
New  York  on  May  8,  1828,  on  the  initiative  of  William  Ladd, 
who,  by  his  many  labors,  to  quote  the  language  of  Charia 
Sumner, "  enrolled  himself  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind." 
The  movement  spread  to  England  where,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Quaker  philanthropist,  William  Allen,  the  English  Peace 
Society,  the  first  in  Europe,  was  formed  on  June  14, 1816. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  in  detail  the  history  of  these 
pioneer  societies.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  from  modest, 
not  to  say  humble  beginnings,  the  infiuence  of  these  piou£ 
and  God-fearing  men  has  made  itself  felt  in  the  remotest  por- 
tions of  the  globe.  They  were  indeed  the  light  of  the  worid 
and,  like  the  city  set  on  a  hill,  could  not  be  hid.  (Matt,  v, 
14.)  The  parent  societies  and  their  branches  have  not  been 
content  to  denoimce  war  or  to  show  its  manifold  and  self- 
evident  evils;  they  have  proposed  in  season  and  out  of  season 

■  See  Chapter  V,  supra,  pp.  190-212. 


to  peaceful  means  of  settlement,  whether  it  be  the 
^ttension  of  good  offices  and  mediation,  whether  it  be  arbitra- 
tion  clauses  in  general  treaties,  or  the  meeting  of  Congresses 
P  for  the  codification  of  international  law,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  courts  for  its  administration  in  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  their  informal  congresses,  largely  due  to  Elihu  Burritt 
and  Henry  Richard,  friends  and  apostles  of  peace,  in  which 
they  championed  the  cause  of  arbitration  and  insisted  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Nations,  arc  to  be  regartlcd  as 
the  immediate  or  natuml  precursors  of  The  Hague  Conferences ; 
but  it  is  due  to  them  to  atate  that  their  congresses,  composed 
of  representatives  of  many  nations,  the  discussion  of  their 
plans  and  projects  within  the  conferences  and  in  the  press, 
familiarized  the  nations  with  their  views  and  created  a  strong 
and  insistent  public  opinion  for  their  realization.  We  cannot 
measure  their  influence  by  mere  positive  results,  any  more 
than  we  can  properly  judge  the  possibilities  of  The  Hague 
Conferences  by  the  results  actually  accomplished.  By  bring- 
ing nations  closer  together,  by  exchanging  views  upon  these 
great  and  fundamental  subjects,  by  personal  intercourse  with 
r^rcBcntativea  of  foreign  countries,  and  by  activity  in  the 
press,  they  rendered  a  service  to  the  cause  of  peace  which 
should  not,  which  cannot,  be  overlooked.  The  pacifist  today 
is  not  synonymous  with  the  Utopian  or  the  dreamer;  he  does 
not  find  himself  standing  alone  and  discredited  among  bis 
fellow-coimtrymen,  but  in  the  center  of  a  goodly  company 
composed  of  men  of  afi'airs  in  high  places,  with  men  who  follow 

■  the  profession  of  arms,  with  merchants  who  shun  war  as  inim- 
ical to  commerce  and  the  highest  interests  of  the  State,  and 
with  the  friends  of  mankind  irrespective  of  locality  and  irre- 
spective of  speech. 

■  But  the  p)eace  societies  and  the  professed  pacifists  have  not 
been  the  only  means  of  bringing  nations  and  their  representa- 
tives together,  albeit  in  an  informal  manner.  The  meeting  of 
every  international  association  and  learned  society,  whether  it 
be  in  coimection  with  an  exposition  or  a  world's  fair,  whether 


compoeed  of  domestic  and  foreign  students  of  rdigioOB 
tions,  or  of  speci&li&ts  in  social  science;  or»  Again,  wbether  it 
be  a  congress  of  physicians,  such  as  the  International  Tuber- 
culosis Congress,  assembled  to  study  great  problems  and  by  u 
interchange  of  ^iews  to  reach  conclusions  of  value;  or  whether 
it  be  an  assembly  of  people  interested  in  alleviating  the  need- 
less suffering  and  death  on  the  battlefield,  such  as  the  Red 
Cross  Conference  of  1864,  or  an  informal  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  parliaments  of  the  world,  such  as  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  organized  by  two  professional  pad- 
fista,  the  late  Randal  Cremer  and  the  venerable  Fr^^ric  Pawjr, 
or  finally,  whether  it  be  a  meeting  for  any  scientific  purpose 
in  which  representatives  of  foreign  countries  are  present, 
advances  the  cause  of  peace  by  bringing  leaders  of  thought^ 
science  and  public  opinion  together,  and  promotes,  indeed 
creates,  good  understanding  between  nations. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  these  meetings  that  we  attach 
little  importance  to  them ;  yet  they  are  international  events  of 
no  mean  importance.  The  Crystal  Palace  of  1852,  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  of  1876,  the  Universal  Expositions  at  Paris  in 
1878  and  1889,  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  of  1893,  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  of  1901,  the  St.  Louis  Worid's  Fair  of 
1904  to  celebrate  the  peaceful  acquisition  of  the  vast  stretch 
of  territory  embraced  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  James- 
town Exposition  of  1907,  brought  the  nations  togetiier,  and 
in  so  doing  made  for  peace. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Institute  of  IntcSB 
tional  Law,  founded  at  Ghent  in  1873,  composed  of  leadi 
representatives  of  international  law  in  the  various  natiora 
recognizing  and  applying  international  law  in  their  fo 
relations,  for  the  scientific  study  of  international  law  and 
regular  and  scientific  development  of  its  principles. 
Institute  owed  its  origin  to  a  letter  written  by  M. 
Jaequemynsin  1873  and  sent  to  some  twenty  jurists,  pro 

a  private  meeting  of  &  limited  group  of  men  alren' 
the  science  of  international  law  by  their  writings  or  ; 
and  belonging  us  much  as  possible  to  different  couninca. 
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Hitherto,  said  M.  Rolin-Jaequemyns,  the  movement  toward 
the  regularization  of  internattonal  relations  haa  manifested 
iteelf  in  two  ways: 

(a)  By  clipiomatic  action,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  proceedings, 
the  correspondence,  the  conventions,  or  the  congresses  of  repre- 
sentatives officially  accredited  by  certain  nations. 

(6)  By  individual  scientific  action,  that  is  to  say,  by  writings 
having  for  their  object  to  express,  in  a  precise,  methodical,  and 
reasoned  form,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  rules  which  their  author 
considers  as  those  which  are  followed,  or  which  ought  to  be 
followed,  in  international  relations. 

Diplomatic  action  originally  intervened  only  after  the  termi- 
nation of  wars,  in  order  to  discuss  and  to  determine  the  condi- 
tions of  peace.  At  present  it  tends,  with  a  goodwill  not  always 
sterile,  to  meet  requirements  of  a  higher  order.  Thus  we  have 
seen  it  already  more  than  once  endeavor 

1.  To  trace  certain  general  rules  dictated  by  a  spirit  of 
humanity  and  justice,  and  going  beyond  the  political  neces- 
Bitics  of  the  moment. 

2.  To  admit  into  the  domain  of  positive  international  law 
an  increasing  number  of  relations  which  till  then  were  held  to 
belong  to  national  law. 

3.  To  accomplish  the  arrangement  of  international  differ- 
ences by  pacific  arbitration. 

Individual  scientific  action,  in  a  manner  equally  progressive, 
has  more  and  more  recognized  the  obligation  which  lies  upon  it 
to  give  a  reasoned  direction  to  public  opinion  by  formulating 
rules  which,  as  far  as  possible,  exhibit  the  characteristics  of 
certitude  and  practical  efficacy.  Already  some  jurisconsults 
have  adopted  for  their  writings  the  form  of  veritable  codes.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  for  the  science  of  international  law  we 
have  arrived  at  an  epoch  corresponding  to  that  of  the  appearance 
of  the  history  of  the  national  law  of  several  peoples  of  those 
collections  (recueils)  due  to  private  sources,  and  which  have 
served  as  a  transition  between  simple  customary  tradition  and 
homologous  customs  or  written  law.  But  these  progressive 
ftspiratious  of  the  two  grand  factors  of  international  law  come  in 
practice  in  collision  with  the  gravest  obstacles.  Diplomacy  is 
impeded  by  conflicts  at  least  apparent  between  the  political 
interests  of  the  particular  peoples  who  are  the  subjects  of  the 
law,  and  the  collective  interest  of  international  society ;  individ- 
ual scientific  action  is  rendered  impotent  by  the  fact  that 
isolated  speculations  or  works,  however  great  may  be  the  merit 
of  the  reputation  of  the  man  whose  name  is  attached  to  them, 
do  not  carry  sufficient  weight  to  dominate  passions  and  triumph 
over  prejudices 

Is  there  nothing  then  to  be  done?  The  object,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  I  have  in  view,  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
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eminent  persons  to  whom  this  writing  is  communicated  to  *^ 
necessity,  the  possibility,  and  the  opportunities  of  giving  bod) 
and  life,  alongside  of  diplomatic  action  and  individual  sc>eatift( 
action,  to  a  new  and  third  factor  of  international  law:  to  col- 
lective scientific  action.* 


The  Institute  of  International  Law  haa  lived  up  to  the  hopt 
and  ambition  of  its  foundere,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  das- 
trine  of  international  law  which  has  not  received  exanuM- 
tion  by  its  members  and  has  not  been  improved  and  developed 
Its  conclusions  merely  voice  the  views  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers and  possess  no  legislative  or  binding  force,  but  tb> 
weight  of  its  reasoning  and  the  soundness  of  its  judgment 
have  caused  the  Institute  to  be  cited  with  respect  by  writeis 
of  authority,  by  ministers  of  foreign  affairs,'  and  to  win  genenl 
approval  and  acceptance. 

The  International  Law  Association  was  founded  in  1873 
as  an  organization  for  the  reform  and  codification  of  the  Uw 
of  Nations.  It  admits  to  membership  all  who  take  an  inle^ 
est  in  the  objects  of  the  Association,  and  although  the  man- 
bership  is  largely  English,  its  annual  meetiogs  are  held  ia 
various  cities  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  Interuataooil 
Law  Association  is  broader  in  its  foundation  than  the 
Its  membership  is  open  to  others  than  specialists, 
work  though  less  scientific  is  nevertheless  important. 
meetings  bring  together  students  and  scholars  from  amaj 
countries,  and  it  thus  exercises  no  inconsiderable  iaflueocc  n 
molding  international  opinion.  Every  society  of  interna- 
tional law,  whether  it  be  national  in  origin  and  influence,  aod 
ever>'  journal  of  international  law,  whatever  the  language  in 
which  it  is  published,  is  a  factor  that  makes  for  peace. 

It  would  be  w^earisome  to  enumerate  the  many  confenneeB 
called  by  Governments  which  have  resulted  in  the  formatiooof 
international  unions  and  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lav  o' 


^  Lorimer's  Studies  National  and  Internatiooal.  pp.  79-81. 

'  For  one  of  many  ioBtancea  in  our  diplomatic  corr^spooilenM,  ttt  9m- 
retar>'  OIney's  instruction  in  the  HoUaader  Caae,  Moore**  IntvmAtioBal 
Law  Pigest,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  102,  et  soq. 
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tcmational  administration,  which  fall  naturally,  according 
Professor  Reinsch's  classification,   into  seven  groups:  I. 

nions  dealing  with  the  subject  of  communication,  such  as  the 

elegraphic  Union;*  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  composed  of 
States  and  colonies,  which  may  be  considen'd  as  the  model 
nionf  the  International  Union  of  Railway   Freight  Trans- 

rtatioD  ;•  the  Conferences  Concerning  Navigation  ;•  11. 
Unions  to  Serve  Economic  Interests^  such  as  the  Metric 
Union,**  the  Union  for  Industrial,  Literary  and  Artistic  prop- 
the  Union  for  the  Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs;' 
the  various  Conferences  for  the  International  Protection  of 
Labor;*  and  the  Conferences  Concerning  the  Sugar  Industry,* 
Agriculture,'®  and  Insurance."  III.  Sanitation  and  Prison 
Reform,  including  the  International  Prison  Congress,"  Inter- 
national Sanitation,**  and  the  Geneva  Convention  so  frequently 
mentioned."  IV.  Police  Powers,  under  which  heading  fail 
the  Questions  of  the  Regulation  of  Fisheries,"  the  Protection 
of  Submarine  Cables,'*  the  African  Trade  and  Liquor  Traffic," 
the  Repression  of  the  White  Slave  Trade."  V.  Scientific 
Purposes,  embracingj  in  addition  to  commissions  and  bureaus 
previously  mentioned,  the  International  Geodetic  Associa- 
tion.** VI.  International  Commissions  and  Unions  for 
Special  and  Local  Purposes,  such  as  the  Commissions  for  the 
Regulation  of  the  Navigation  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  the 
Berlin  Conference  of  1885  which  instituted  the  Commission 
for  the  Congo."**    VIL    The  American  International  Unions, 

'  For  details  of  tbiB  important  intematiocial  adminUtrative  unioa,  see 
Ileiii9<:h's  International  Unioiu  and  their  Administration  of  International 
Law  (1907),  Vol  I,  pp.  582-6S5 

'  lb.,  pp.  586-589.  "  lb.,  pp.  600-610. 

lb.,  pp.  589-593.  "lb.,  pp.  610-612. 

593-594.  »*  lb.,  pp.  612-613. 

p.  505.  »Ib..  p.  613. 

•  lb.,  pp.  695-597.  >•  lb.,  pp.  613-14. 

'  lb.,  pp.  597-598.  "  lb.,  pp.  614-616. 

■  lb.,  pp.  598-602.  »  lb.,  pp.  616-616. 

•lb.,  pp.  602-604.  "  lb.,  pp.  616-618. 

"lb.,  pp.  604-608.  » lb.,  pp.  618-621. 
"  lb.,  pp.  608-609. 
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caiminating  in  the  International  Unkm  of  American  BepuUks, 
wfaofie  ea^cutiTe  org^n  is  the  Boreau  of  the  American  Bepab- 
hes  located  at  Washington.' 

In  coDchiding  his  vahiaUe  paper  cm  the  subject  of  Inteni& 
tk»al  Unions  and  their  Administration,  Professor  Reinscl 
ondeistatcs  rather  than  overstates  the  trath  when  he  say 
that  "'we  cannot  fafl  to  be  powerfuDy  impressed  vith  th 
impcHTtance  which  these  relations  have  gained  in  moder 
international  life."  They  are  drawing  the  worid  doM 
together:  for  the  independence  of  nations  they  are  sul 
stituting  the  principle  of  interdependence  and  at  the  san 
time  they  are  laying  the  fouxKiations  of  that  good  unde 
standing  wiiich  is  indispensaUe  V>.3  perman^it  peace.'  H 
Conferences  at  The  Hague  are  a  continuation:  a  culminatk 
rather  than  a  departure. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  independence  of  nataons 
giving  way,  slowly  and  unccmaciously  it  may  be,  to  the  inte 
dependence  of  nations;  that  international  commerce  flouiiab 
in  peace,  is  checked  by  war  and  is,  therefore,  a  factor  thi 
makes  for  peace ;  that  the  various  peace  societies,  intematioii 
congresses  due  to  private  initiative,  scientific  meetings  ai 
associations,  and  the  various  conferences  convoked  by  Goven 
ments  for  a  nonpolitical  purpose  advance  the  cause  of  pe» 
by  drawing  the  nations  closer  together  for  a  common  purpos 
They  are  factors  that  make  for  peace ;  they  show  its  advantag 
indeed  its  necessity;  they  have  created  in  various  ways  and  i 
various  degrees  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  peace,  and  the 
furnish  arguments  and  authority  to  the  statesmen  who  seek  1 

*  ReioBcb's  International  Unions  and  their  Administration  of  Inte 
national  Law  (1907),  Vol.1,  pp.  621-622;  Keinsch's  International  Admini 
trative  Law  and  National  Sovereignty,  ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  1^5  (1900). 

'  See,  also,  the  admirable  article,  by  the  Hon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  < 
Hie  International  Conferences  and  Congresses  of  the  Last  Century  '■ 
Forces  Working  Toward  the  Solidarity  of  the  World,  American  Journal 
International  Law  (1907),  Vol.  I,  pp.  566-578.  And  see,  e^)ecially,  tl 
Appendix  to  Judge  Baldwin's  Article,  ibid.,  pp.  80S-S29,  for  a  tdtronologie 
■alytical  list  of  the  various  nonpolitical  conferences  of  the  nineteem 
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ite  institutions  by  which  peace  may  be  maintained,  inter- 
itional  controversies  settled,  and  war  rendered  lees  frequent. 

E.  IMPORTANCE  OF  CONBTITTJTIONAL  OR  REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENTS 

In  his  essay  on  Perpetual  Peace,  published  in  1795,  the 
hiloeopher  Kant,  proposed  as  the  very  first  article  of  the 
ty  by  which  permanent  peace  is  to  be  secured  that  the 
ivil  constitution  of  every  State  shall  be  republican.  An 
ination  of  the  context  shows  that  the  philosopher  did 
not  use  republican  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  as  synony- 
mous with  constitutional  and  representative  government  in 
which  the  sovereign  or  head  of  the  State  possesses  limited 
war,  in  which  the  many  control  the  few  and  determine  the 
policy  and  measures  whose  consequences  they  must  necessarily 
bear.  "Republicanism/'  he  says,  "is  that  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  the  executive  power  is  separated  from  the 
legislative."  Writing  in  the  throes  of  the  French  Revolution, 
when  the  sword  was  the  measure  if  not  the  origin  of  right, 
the  little  man  of  Konigsberg  saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped 
from  nations  and  States  in  which  an  autocrat  determined  the 
fate  of  the  country,  and  in  which  popular,  that  is  to  say  repre- 
sentative, government,  controlled  by  public  opinion,  did  not 
exist. 

After  showing  that  a  republican,  that  is,  representative, 
form  of  government  is  the  only  one  consistent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom,  with  the  dependence  of  all  as  subjects  upon  a 
common  legislature,  and  with  the  principle  of  equality  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State,  Kant  says  that  "the  republican  constitu- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  springs  out  of  the  pure  con- 
cept of  right, "  gives  promise  of  realizing  the  desired  end ,  namely, 
perpetual  peace.  The  reason  for  this,  he  says,  may  be  stated 
as  follows: 


Where  the  consent  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  is  required  to 
determine  whether  there  shall  be  war  or  not,  as  must  necesnarily 
be  the  case  where  the    republican    constitution  is  in  force, 
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nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  they  should  hesitate  much 
before  entering  on  so  perilous  a  game.  If  they  do  so,  they  must 
take  upon  themselves  all  the  burdens  of  war,  that  is,  the  fighting 
the  defraying  of  the  expenses  of  the  war  out  of  their  own  posses 
sions,  the  reparation  of  the  destruction  which  it  causes,  and 
greatest  of  all,  the  burden  of  the  debts  incurred,  an  endlea 
burden  because  of  the  continual  prospect  of  new  wars  and  od 
which  therefore  embitters  peace  itself.  On  the  contrarj',  in 
State  where  the  government  is  not  republican  and  the  subjei 
not  a  voting  citizen,  war  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  t 
enter  upon,  because  the  ruler  is  not  a  fellow  citizen  of  the  Stat 
but  its  owner.  War  does  not  therefore  interfere  the  least  wil 
his  table  enjoyments,  his  hunting,  his  pleasure  castles,  h 
court  feasts,  and  the  like.  He  decides  lightly  to  eater  upon  i 
as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  pleasure  party,  and  as  to  its  propriety  \ 
without  concern  leaves  the  justification  of  it  to  the  diplomat 
corps  who  are  always  ready  to  find  him  excuses.^ 

It  may  be  that  Kant  was  over-sanguine  of  the  peaceaU 
ness  of  constitutional  governments,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  fK 
and  representative  governments  prefer  peace  to  war  and  tl 
settlement  of  international  controversies  by  arbitratioi 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  arbitrated  moi 
cases  than  all  other  countries  of  the  world,  and  it  is  but  tt 
sober  truth  to  say  that  modem  arbitration  is  the  gift  of  ih 
Anglo-Saxon.  Kant  was  therefore  right  in  the  main,  becaus 
the  power  that  controls  the  purse  controls  the  sword,  and  in 
constitutional  and  representative  form  of  government  th 
head,  whether  he  be  called  king  or  president,  is  the  servant  ( 
the  people.  An  enlightened  and  educated  public  opinion  i 
favor  of  peace  has  sprung  up  in  every  constitutional  natioi 
and  Kant  is  correct  in  regarding  republican,  that  is,  represen' 
ative  government,  which  permits  the  formation  of  a  pubL 
opinion,  whose  voice  it  hears  and  obeys,  as  a  factor  that  maki 
for  peace. 

F.      GROWING  SENSE  OF  USELESSNESS   OF    WAR 

A  factor  making  for  peace  which  cannot  be  overlooked  an 
which  is  worthy  of  the  greatest  consideration  is  the  growin 

'  Kant's  Perpetu&l  Peace,  Dr.  Trueblood's  translation,  pubtiohed  b 
American  Peace  Society,  pp.  11-13. 
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of  the  uscJessness  of  war,  which  not  only  fails  to  decide 
le  right  or  wrong  involved  in  a  controversy,  disarranges 
sutral  trade  and   commerce   and   crushes  the   belligerents 
ider  a  burden  of  economic  loss  and  taxation,  but  also  wcakena 
nation  by  the  sacrifice  of  those  elements  which  are  fittest  to 
irvive  and  u|>on  which  the  ty[)0  of  the  nation  as  well  us  the 
[i\'idual  depends.    The  Laws  of  Nature  do  not  apply  solely 
the  inferior  animals.    Variation,  heredity,  segregation  and 
lection  detennine  the  human  being  just  as  surely  as  they 
stermine  the  quality,  the  character,  in  a  word,  the  breed  of 
animal.    We  do  not  improve  the  stock  from  the  feeble, 
le  broken,  the  dull  of  wit,  the  coarse  of  limb,  to  use  the  lan- 
ige  of  Dr.  Jordan,^  and  we  cannot  develop  a  race  of  men, 
il  to  the  demands  of  civilization  and  capable  of  advancing 
itf  from  the  scullion,  the  outcast,  the  weakling,  the  coward 

rd  the  slave.  _ 

A  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  is  an  economic  loss.    The  j 
nation  in  arms  and  in  action  sacrifices  the  flower  of  the  nation,  * 
the  very  bud  and  blossom  of  mankind.     Modem  science  has 
shouTi  this  beyond  peradventure,  and  the  first  enunciation  of. 
this  great  and  fundamental  truth,  which  must  give  us  pause 
if  we  will  save  civilization  from  the  battlefield,  is  due  to  the 
Bigacious  Dr.  Franklin,  who  saw  through  the  forms  of  things { 
^nd  laid  bare  the  substance.' 

Of  an  interview  of  October  2,  1783,  between  Dr.  Franklin 
and  John  Baynes,   Romilly's  friend^  Mr.  Baynes  gives  the 
^following  account  in  his  diary: 

Insensibly  we  began  to  converse  on  standing  armies,  and  he 
seeming  to  express  an  opinion  that  this  system  might  some  time 
or  other  be  abolished^  I  took  the  liberty  to  ask  him  in  what 

k*  David  Starr  Jordan 'a  Human    Harvest:    A  Study  of    the  Decay  of 
ftoea  through  the  Survival  of  the  Uofit4907,  published  by  the  American 
oitarian  Aitaociation  of  Bosluu  (p.  25). 
'  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  waa  not  only  a  j^ood  judj^e  of  men,  but  m  his  long 
eareer  met  the  celebrities  of  his  generation.     In  bis  autobiography  he  thus 
apeaks  of  the  impression  produced  upon  him  by  the  interview  which  Dr. 
KraokUn  gave  to  Romilly  and  Baynes  in  1783:  ''Dr.  Franklin  was  indul- 
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manner  he  thought  it  could  be  abolished;  that  at  present  a  com- 
pact among  the  Powers  of  Europe  seemed  the  only  way,  for  one 
or  two  Powers  singly  and  without  the  rest  would  never  do  it: 
and  that  even  a  compact  did  not  seem  likely  to  take  place 
because  a  standing  army  seemed  necessary  to  support  an  abso 
lute  government,  of  which  there  were  many  in  Europe.  "Th* 
is  very  true,"  said  he; "  I  admit  that  if  one  Power  sin^y  were  t 
reduce  their  standing  army,  it  would  be  instantly  overrun  b; 
other  nations;  but  yet  I  think  that  there  is  one  effect  of  a  stand 
ing  army  which  must  in  time  be  felt  in  such  a  manner  aa  t 
bring  about  the  total  abolition  of  the  system."  On  my  askin 
what  the  effect  was  to  which  he  alluded,  he  said  he  thou^t  Uie 
diminished  not  only  the  population,  but  even  the  breed  and  tb 
size  of  the  human  species.  "For,"  said  he,  "the  army  inthi 
and  every  other  country  is  in  fact  the  flower  of  the  nation—^ 
the  most  vigorous,  stout,  and  well-made  men  in  a  kingdom  ar 
to  be  found  in  the  army.     These  men  in  general  never  many/ 

In  the  course  of  the  same  interview  Mr.  Baynes  ma 
lioned  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  an  omisBion  in  the  Cob 
stitution  of  America,  namely,  the  want  of  any  sufficient  anne 
force.  Dr.  Franklin,  according  to  Baynes,  seemed  to  thin 
the  objection  of  no  great  wei^t. 

"For,"  said  he,  "America  is  not,  Uke  any  European  powei 
surrounded  by  others,  every  one  of  which  keeps  an  immeos 
standing  army;  therefore  she  is  not  liable  to  attacks  from  be 
neighbors — at  least,  if  attacked  she  is  on  an  equal  footing  wit 
the  aggressor,  and  if  attacked  by  any  distant  power  she  wil 
always  have  time  to  form  an  army.  Could  she  possibly  be  in 
worse  situation  than  at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  and  could  w 
have  had  better  success?" 

gent  enough  to  converse  a  good  deal  with  ufl>  whom  he  obs^red  to  b 
young  men  very  desirous  of  improving  by  his  conversation.  Of  aU  th 
celebrated  persona  whom,  in  my  life,  I  have  chanced  to  see,  Dr.  Franklii 
both  from  his  appearance  and  his  conversation,  seemed  to  me  the  ma 
remarkable.  His  venerable  patriardiial  appearance,  the  sunplicity  of  h 
maimer  and  language,  and  the  novelty  of  his  observations,  at  least  tli 
novelty  of  them  at  that  time  to  me,  impressed  me  with  an  opinion  of  hii 
as  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  m^i  that  ever  existed." — The  Memoii 
of  the  Life  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  by  his  sons,  2  vol.  ed.,  1842  (Vol.  I,  p.69; 
*  Printed  originally  in  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  by  b 
Sons,  Vol.  I,  Appendix;  reprinted  in  Bigelow's  Works  of  Baxjamin  Franklii 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  420. 
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story  is  but  a  commentary  on  the  statement  of  Dr.  Frank- 
for  standing  armiesand  theirdestniPtion  in  battle  have  sacri- 
ficed the  fit  to  the  unfit  and  ruined  the  nation  on  the  battlefield. 
The  history  of  Rome  is  nothing  but  the  gradual  elimination  of 
the  fit  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  scullion,  the  weakling,  the 
coward  and  the  outcast.  Out  of  every  hundred  thousand 
strong  men,  eighty  thousand  were  slain.  Out  of  every  hundred 
thousand  weaklings,  ninety  to  ninety-five  thousand  were 
left  to  survive.*  The  German  conquered  the  Roman,  not 
because  Rome  was  weakened  by  luxury  and  self-indulgence, 
which  affected  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  population,  but 
because  the  barbarian  was  physically  fit,  whereas  Rome, 
depleted  by  war,  was  unequal  to  the  contest.^ 

We  may  close  our  eyes  to  history  and  refuse  to  listen  to 
its  teachings,  but  the  fact  is  and  always  has  been  that  war 
deprives  a  nation  of  the  most  fitted  to  maintain  its  existence, 
and  a  succession  of  wars  ruins  the  stamina  of  a  nation  no 
matter  by  what  sophistry  we  may  disguise  the  fact  or  explain 
the  consequence. 

It  is  not  maintained  or  asserted  that  war  may  not  draw  out 
the  higher  instincts  of  a  nation;  that  courage  and  self-sacrifice, 
of  which  we  are  proud  and  whose  traditions  we  cherish,  are 
produced  and  made  prominent  in  war  in  ways  impossible  in 
peace;  but  the  misfortune  and  the  scourge  of  war  lie  in  the 
fact  that  these  very  qualities  are  sacrificed  And  lost;  for, 
to  repeat  the  language  of  Dr.  Franklin:  'Hhe  army  is  the 
flower  of  the  nation.  All  the  most  vigorous,  stout,  and  well- 
made  men  in  a  kingdom  are  to  be  found  in  the  array.  These 
men  in  general  never  marry.*'  Those  who  dispute  the  truth  of 
this  assertion  and  the  natural  deductions  from  it  are  referred 
to  Dr.  Jordan's  Human  Harvest.    The  realization  of  this 

^  Dr.  Otto  Sceck'8  calculation  in  hU  Qeaehichte  des  Unterganga  der 
■nUkrn  Welt.  Vol.  1,  p.  303. 

*  Die  Auarotttmg  der  Besten,  die  jenen  flchwachereo  Volkern  die  Ver- 
aicfatung  brachte  hat  die  starkea  Germanen  erst  befiihigt,  auf  dea  Trum- 
mem  der  aatikea  Welt  neue  dauerade  Gemeinschaften  lu  erricbtea — 
Dr.  Otto  Seeok'a  QeM^uobte  dee  Untergangs  der  antikea  Welt,  Vol.  1, 
p.  308. 
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state  of  affairs  w*ill  one  day  reach  the  people,  and  it  cajsact 
be  doubted  that  they  wiU  save  themselves  and  their  coob&mi 
by  insisting  upon  the  settlement  of  intemAtional  dispoleiji 
a  way  which  docs  not  deprave  humanity  and  jeopaniv 

civilization. 

G.      SENTIMENT    IN     FAVOR    OF    ARBITRATION    AND    /UDlCUi 
SETTLEMENT   OF    INTERNATIONAL    DISPUTES 

A  great  factor  making  for  peace — perhaps  the  most 
ful  at  the  present  day — is  the  widespread  sentiment  in  favor 
of  arbitration,  and  the  desire  to  substitute  for  armed  coDflirt 
between  nations  the  judicial  processes  and  machinery  whiA 
have  abolished  private  war  between  individuals  and  which  vt 
capable  of  rendering  war  between  nations  less  frequent,  if 
they  cannot  wholly  abolish  it  as  an  extraordinary  legal  rcmrfy 
In  the  process  from  imrestricted  self-help  to  redress  a 
or  to  secure  the  possession  of  a  right  to  the 
of  courts  of  justice,  controlled  and  maintained  by  theSktte 
for  the  repression  of  crime  and  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice between  man  and  man,  four  stages  of  development 
clearly  discernible,  although  it  would  be  as  diflScult  to  detet- 
mine  the  distinction  between  the  stages  as  it  would  be  to  tbf 
eye  to  note  the  transition  from  darkness  to  daylight.  The* 
stages  have  been  admirably  stated  and  summarized  by  ?k^ 
fessor  Lawrence  in  a  remarkable  essay  on  the  Evolution  oi 
Peace,*  from  which  a  paragraph  is  quoted : 


At  first  every  man  has  to  protect  himself,  and  the  injiiwl 
party  depends  entirely  for  redress  upon  his  own  and  hia  faraih''s 
power  to  secure  it.  Then  the  customs  of  the  community,  aiul 
the  laws  promulgfited  by  its  rulers,  impose  limitations  up*»n  \ht 
right  of  private  vengeance.  It  is  regulated  and  directed,  bai 
not  forbidden.  Though  limited  in  operation,  it  still  rvraMtf 
the  chief  if  not  the  only  means  of  punishing  wrong.  The  tkird 
stage  is  reached  when  side  by  side  with  it  there  exists  in  foli 
operation  an  alternative  method  of  doing  justioe  bet^vean  bu 

'  Eaaaya  on  Some  Disputed  QuesUoofl  in  Modern  InteniatioQftl  U«* 
by  T.  J.  Lawrenoo  (1885),  2d  ed.,  pp.  234-277. 
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and  man,  and  making  criminals  suffer  fur  their  misdeeds.  This 
method  is  that  of  trial  before  impartial  State  tribunals,  who 
decide  each  case  on  its  merits,  as  administrators  of  a  passionless 
law.  So  great  are  the  advantages  of  this  sj'stem  that  both 
spiritual  and  temporal  rulers  bend  their  energies  to  the  task  of 
securing  its  universal  adoption.  In  time  their  success  is  com- 
plete; and  the  fourth  stage  is  marked  by  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  old  right  of  unregulated  and  self-inflicted  vengeance.  Look- 
ing back  on  the  record  of  human  progress,  we  can  see  that  the 
passions  of  early  man  were  so  strong,  and  his  reason  so  weak^ 
that  nothing  hut  the  wild  justice  of  revenge  would  satisfy  him. 
We  trace  the  gradual  rise  of  State  authority,  as  organization 
proved  to  be  a  mighty  power  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  We 
observe  how  that  authority  first  sought  to  regulate  the  use  of 
force  in  private  feuds,  and  then  provided  an  alternative  in  the 
tribunals  which  it  established  and  armed  with  coercive  power. 
The  next  step  shows  us  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  increase 
of  the  authority  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  decay  of  private 
war.  At  last  civilization  banishes  the  vendetta  altogether,  and 
civilized  man  regards  it  as  a  mark  of  barbarism,  when  he  ob- 
serves it  in  less  advanced  communities.' 

Unconsciously  the  same  evolution  is  taking  place  in  the 
history  and  practice  of  war.  In  the  first  stage,  R'al  or  fancied 
aggressions  give  rise  to  war  between  tribe  and  tribe,  nation  and 
nation,  and  hostilities  are  conducted  according  to  tlie  whira 
and  pleasure  of  the  contending  parties  without  restriction 
upon  the  means  and  method  of  warfare.  As  between  individ- 
uals, so  between  masses  of  men:  unbridled  force,  unlimited 
self-help  punish  ihe  wrong  and  secure  the  enjoyment  of  the 
right.  In  the  next  stage,  to  quote  the  language  of  Professor 
Lawrence,  "  we  see  in  the  record  of  the  blood  feud,  regulation 
and  limitation  of  individual  impulses  by  the  custom  of  the 
community  or  the  conmiands  of  its  rulers."  Self-help  which 
permitted  judicial  combat  is  allowed,  but  it  is  modified  by 
custom  and  regulated  by  law.  The  usages  and  customs  of 
war,  accepted  tacitly  or  expressly  by  nations,  the  regulation  of 
war  by  declaration  or  legislative  enactment  of  conferences 
check  the  excesses  and  abuses  of  the  system  while  recognizing 
and,  as  it  were,  legalizing  its  existence.    In  the  third  stage, 

'  Ensays  on  Some  Disputed  Questions  in  Modern  International  Law, 
by  T.  J.  L&wrence  (1885),  2d  ed.,  pp.  265-2£6. 
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courts  of  justice  are  created  for  the  represaon  of  cri 
the  redress  of  civU  injuries  and  exist  side  by  side  ^th 
help  and  a  regulated  judicial  combat.  The  remedy  admiid 
tered  in  the  former  triumphs  not  only  by  the  reasonabi 
ness  of  its  methods,  but  by  the  certainty  and  efficacy  of 
remedy.  Arbitration  between  nations,  in  which  right  i 
justice  are  ascertained  by  a  judicial  proceeding,  the  creatii 
of  the  permanent  panel  of  judges  by  the  First  Hague  Con& 
ence  from  which  a  temporary  tribunal  may  be  constitut 
for  the  settlement  of  international  difficulties  by  judicial 
therefore  peaceful  means,  mark  the  third  stage  and  render 
analogy  between  private  and  public  warfare  complete.  Si 
redress  lingers,  but  its  exercise  shocks  the  public  conscieni 
The  judicial  proceeding  appeals  to  the  community  at  lar 
and  the  court  triumphs  because  it  proves  itself  to  be  the  fitM 
means  to  maintain  and  administer  justice. 

May  we  not  hope  the  same  development  in  international  1 
as  in  national  law,  namely,  that  arbitration  and  judicial  pi 
cedure  will  persuade  nations,  as  it  has  convinced  communiti 
of  its  reasonableness  and  superiority  as  a  method  of  adjus 
controversies,  and  that  the  resort  to  arms,  which  is  in  real 
self-redress,  may  become  increasingly  less  frequent?  If 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  private  arbitration  produced 
Roman  judiciary,  and  if  we  take  note  of  the  sentiment  in  fai 
of  public  arbitration,  is  it  not  within  the  bounds  of  reason 
predict  that  international  arbitration  will  develop  an  inten 
tional  judiciarj',  and  that  the  Ishmaelite  shall  be  an  outcas 
the  family  of  nations  just  as  surely  as  the  desperado  is  an 
law  in  modem  society?  Lest  this  expectation  be  denounc« 
a  dream  and  the  utterance  of  a  visionary,  I  quote  the  I 
of  one  who,  in  word  and  deed,  was  eminently  prac 
a  letter  to  the  Universal  Peace  Union  of  Philadelphia  in 
ber,  1879,  General  Grant  wrote : 


.\lthough  educated  and  brought  up  as  a  soldier, 
ably  having  been  in  aa  many  battles  as  anyone,  cei 
many  as  most  people  could  have  been,  yet  there  waa 
time  nor  a  day  when  it  was  not  my  desire  that  some  just 
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way  should  be  established  for  settling  difficulties,  instead  of 
bringing  innocent  persons  into  conflict,  and  thus  withdrawing 
from  productive  labor  able-bodied  men  who,  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases,  have  no  particular  interest  in  the  subject  for  which 
they  are  contending.  I  look  forward  to  a  day  when  there  will 
be  a  coixrt  established  that  shall  be  recognized  by  all  nations, 
which  will  take  into  consideration  all  differences  between  nations 
and  settle  by  arbitration  or  decision  of  such  court  these  ques- 

tiOQS. 


CHAPTER  XV 

UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  OF  THE  SECOND  CONFERr 
ENCE.  IMMUNITY  OF  PRIVATE  PROPERTY 
CONTRABAND  BLOCKADE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
NEUTRAL    PRIZES 

The  foregoing  examination  of  the  positive  results  of  the 
Second  Conference  shows  that  the  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Commissions  succeeded  in  drafting  and  presenting  to  the  Con- 
ference projects  dealing  with  the  various  subjects  entrusted 
to  their  consideration,  whereas  the  Fourth  Commission,  deal- 
ing with  intricate  or  complicated  questions  of  naval  warfare, 
involving  largely  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals,  was  unable 
to  reach  definite  conclusions  on  a  number  of  the  subjects 
included  in  its  original  program.  The  program,  it  will 
be  recalled,  included  the  following  subjects:  (1)  Transfor- 
mation of  merchant  vessels  into  war  vessels;  (2)  Private 
property  on  the  high  seas;  (3)  Delay  allowed  for  the  departure 
of  enemy  vessels  in  enemy  ports;  (4)  Contraband  of  war;  (5) 
Blockade;  (6)  Destruction  of  neutral  prizes  hy  force  majeure; 
and  (7)  Provisions  regarding  land  warfare  applicable  to  naval 
warfare.  Agreement  was  reached  on  (1)  Transformation  of 
merchant  ships  into  war  vessels;  (3)  Delay  aUowed  for  the 
departure  of  enemy  merchant  vessels  in  enemy  ports,  and  a 
voeu  was  adopted  providing  that  the  principles  of  land  be 
applied  to  naval  warfare  until  the  next  Conference  codify  the 
laws  and  customs  of  naval  warfare. 

In  the  course  of  discussion  the  foDowing  subjects,  not  men- 
tioned in  the  program,  but  within  its  spirit,  were  acted 
upon:  the  status  of  correspondance  in  time  of  war;  the  treat- 
ment to  be  accorded  the  crew  of  enemy  merchant  vessels  and 
the  exemption  from  capture  of  fishing  smacks  and  other  vessels. 
These  three  subjects  formed  as  noany  separate  conventions,  so 
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that  the  positive  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Fourth 
Commission  is  embodied  in  five  conventions  and  a  voeu. 
The  subjects  of  private  property  of  the  enemy  on  the  high 
Beas;  contraband;  blockade,  and  the  destruction  of  neutral 
prizes,  were  not  so  fortunate,  and,  notwithstanding  the  great 
desire  of  M.  de  Martens,  President  of  the  Commission,  and  its 
various  members  that  agreements  on  these  topics  be  reached 
and  registered  in  conventional  form,  the  Final  Act  contains 
directly  or  indirectly  no  reference  to  them.  The  discussion, 
was,  however,  valuable;  for  a  fnie  and  full  exchange  of  views 
pointed  out  the  differences  of  opinion  which  must  be  over- 
come or  reconciled  before  the  Third  Conference  can  codify  the 
laws  and  customs  of  naval  warfare. 

Each  of  these  topics  will  be  considered  briefly  and  in  turn 
in  order  that  the  fate  of  the  Russian  program  at  the  hands 
of  the  Conference  may  be  appreciated  and  imderstood. 

1.    Immunity  of  UNorFENOiNG    Private    Property    of 
Enemy  Upon  High  Seas 

The  immunity  of  private  unoffending  property  of  the 
enemy  upon  the  high  seas  has  long  been  a  favorite  doctrine, 
though  never  the  practice  of  the  United  States.  The  -\merican 
delegation  to  the  First  Conference  was  instructed  to  present 
the  doctrine  in  the  following  terms: 

Ab  the  United  States  has  for  many  years  advocated  the 
exemption  of  all  private  property  not  contraband  of  war  from 
hostile  treatment,  you  are  authorized  to  propose  to  the  Con- 
ference the  principle  of  extending  to  strictly  private  property  at 
sea  the  immunity  from  destruction  or  capture  by  belligerent 
Powers  which  such  property  already  enjoys  on  land  as  worthy 
of  being  incorporated  into  the  permanent  law  of  civilized 
nations. ' 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White's  autobiography 
fihows  with  what  care  and  solicitude  the  subject  was  regarded 

>See  Instructions  to  th«  American  DelesBtion,  Vol.  II,  p.  0. 
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and  how  Dr,  White  personally  presented  the  doctrine  in  tt 
appropriate  manner  at  the  opportune  moment.* 

The  subject  did  not  figure  in  the  official  program  to  the 
First  Conference,  but  the  American  delegation  sought  at  nri- 
ous  times  to  introduce  it  and  secure  its  consideration.  A  noi 
was  eventually  agreed  to  that  the  question  should  figuR  io 
the  program  of  a  future  conference,  and  at  the  fifth  plenirj 
session  of  the  Conference,  held  on  July  5,  1899,  Dr.  Whiw 
read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  which  was  spread  in  full 
upon  the  record  of  the  Conference.* 

In  the  circular  letter  of  October  21,  1904,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  call  of  the  Second  Conference,  Mr.  Hay 
quoted  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepreaenU- 
tivea  of  April  28,  1904,  in  favor  of  the  immunity,  and  the  Rus- 
sian program,  dated  April  12,  1906,  included  properly  lod 
necessarily  the  subject  of  private  property  of  the  enemy  upoft 
the  high  seas.  The  Instructions  to  the  American  Delegatioft 
to  the  Second  Conference  not  only  authorized  but  required 
the  submission  of  the  question.' 

The  discussion  of  the  immunity  of  private  property,  pro- 
posed by  the  American  delegation,  began  on  the  twenty* 
eighth  of  June  and  closed  on  the  twelfth  of  August,  1907. 
The  Fourth  Commission  was  unable  to  reach  an  agreement  oo 
this  important  question,  although  the  American  propoeal  wii 
supported  by  Mr.  Choate  in  an  address  of  great  power  and 
beauty,  clearness  and  precision  in  which  the  arguments  for  the 
proposition  were  exhausted  and  the  objections  submitted  to 
a  keen  and  searching  examination  and  criticism.  In  tht 
course  of  debate,  proposals  and  counter-proposals,  amend- 
ments and  declarations  were  made,  and  the  discussion  was  ai 
profound  and  thorough  as  the  subject  was  important.  If 
agreement  was  not  reached,  it  was  due  solely  to  the  fact  ti»l 
large  maritime  powers  such  as  Great  Britain,  JapAO  ud 

'  Vol.  II,  pp.  262.  266,  283*  287,  280.  290,  296.  316^17.  )S8:  BdV 
Peace  Conference,  pp.  306-321. 

'  La  Conference  International  de  la  Paix,  1899,  part  I.  pp.  31-33 
*See  infltructiona,  Vol  11,  pp.  192-194. 
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Russia,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  France,  were  unwilling  to  re- 
nounce the  right  of  capture  of  private  property,  either  as  a 
means  of  preventing  a  resort  to  arms  or  of  shortening  the  war 
by  bringing  the  enemy  to  terms.  Less  drastic  measures 
failed  for  the  same  reason. 

The  importance  and  interest  of  the  subject  in  itself,  as  well 
as  the  desire  to  treat  it  impartially,  surest  the  advisability 
of  presenting  it  in  the  exact  form  in  which  it  was  finally  laid 
before  the  commission.  I  therefore  translate  without  com- 
ment the  admirable  report  of  the  official  Reporter,  M.  Henri 
Fromageot. 

The  commission  had  before  it  ten  propositions,  declarations, 
or  amendments,  presented  by  the  Delegations  of  the  United 
8tAte0,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Holland,  Brazil,  Denmark, 
Belgium  and  France,  in  the  examination  of  which  the  com- 
mission spent,  in  whole  or  in  part,  not  lesa  than  six  of  its  sessions. 

The  proposition  of  the  United  States  which  required  the 
absolute  suppression  of  the  right  of  capture  except  in  case 
of  carriage  of  contraband  or  of  the  violation  of  blockade, 
served  as  the  basis  of  a  profound  discussion  of  the  question 
of  immunity.     The  proposition  was,  in  the  following  terms: 

*'The  private  property  of  all  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  Signa- 
tory Powers,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  shall  be 
exempt  from  capture  or  seizure  on  the  high  seas  or  elsewhere  by 
the  armed  vessels  or  by  the  military  forces  of  any  of  the  said 
Signatory  Powers.  But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend 
exemption  from  seizure  to  vessels  and  their  cargoes  which  may 
attempt  to  enter  a  port  blockaded  by  the  naval  forces  of  any  of 
the  said  Powers." 

AH  the  arguments  in  favor  of  immunity  were  sustained  with 
an  eloquence  and  a  dialectical  force  difficult  to  surpass. 

The  American  Delegation  recalled  the  historical  continuity 
of  the  Doctrine  from  Benjamin  Franklin  to  President  Roosevelt, 
from  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  the  United  States  with 
Great  Britain  in  1783  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  with 
Prussia  in  1785,  to  the  Treaty  of  1871  with  Italy,  the  efforts 
made  in  connection  with  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856,  the 
manifestations  of  pubUc  and  parliamentary  opinion  in  Germany, 
the  examples  furnished  for  more  thivn  forty  years  by  the  Italian 
Code  for  the  merchant  marine,  the  high  authority  of  the  greatest 
men  in  public  life  in  England,  the  opinion  of  the  numerous  and 
eminent  jurists  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  enemy  commerce. 

The  analogy  with  the  rules  forbidding  pillage  in  land  war- 
fare, the  slight  naval  interest  today  in  the  destruction  of  y;om- 
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merce,  the  reasons  of  humanity,  the  unjustiRable  trouble  CMiaed 
to  transactions  in  which  all  neutrals  are  as  much  concerned u 
the  belligerents  themaelves,  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  war  to 
the  organized  military  forces  of  the  belligerents,  without  involt- 
ing  unoffending  private  persons,  the  risk  of  arousing  the  spthtof 
vengeance  and  reprisal,  were  put  in  a  clear  and  striking  Ught 

The  impossibility  of  admitting  that  war  must  be  prevented, 
or  its  end  hastened  by  rendering  it  as  terrible  as  possible,  ibe 
slight  influence  of  commerce  and  the  world  of  affairs  in  eaoni 
or  preventing  war,  the  enormous  increase  of  naval  expenditun 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  protecting  commerce  in  case  of  w, 
nothing  was  omitted  which  could  command  attention. 

The  delegations  of  certain  countries,  notably  Braiil,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Austria-Hungary,  recalled  the  continuity  of  the 
doctrihe,  or  policy,  and  adhered  to  the  proposition  of  tte 
United  States. 

China  likewise  unreservedly  expressed  approval.  The  Gw- 
man  Delegation,  while  acknowledging  its  leaning  towards  the 
proposed  immunity,  expressed  the  reserve  that  it«  ad< 
dependefl  upon  a  previous  agreement  about  the  problems 
by  contraband  of  war  and  blockade.  This  opinioa  waa 
by  the  Delegation  of  Portugal. 

Finally,  it  should  be  stated  that  among  the  Powers  ex] 
ing  themselves  as  ready  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
States,  a  certain  number,  especially  Holland,  Greece,  Si 
did  not  conceal  their  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  rca( 
unanimous  agreement  at  present. 

For  reasons  analogous  to  those  expressed  in  the 
reserves,  the  Russian  Delegation  remarked  that,  ac«oi 
the  Imperial  Government,  the  question  did  not  appear 
tically  to  be  ripe;  that  its  solution  presupposed  previous 
standing  and  an  experience  still  to  be  acquired ;  that  In 
actual  status  quo  should  be  maintainwi  for  the  present.  Tvr- 
thermore,  it  added,  the  fear  of  perturbations  brought  by  wv 
into  commercial  markets  would  prove  an  unquestionable  guw- 
antee  for  peace. 

The  impossibility  of  separating  the  question  of  immiin^ 
from  that  of  commercial  blockade,  the  character  less  cnwl  of 
the  stoppage  of  commerce,  compared  to  the  roaasacree  that  w 
engenders,  seemed  to  be  determinative  for  the  Delegalioo  of 
Great  Britain,  which,  however,  declared  that  its  Go%'emnMOl 
would  be  ready  to  consider  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  cspluri. 
if  such  an  agreement  would  favor  the  reduction  ol  anM- 
ments. 

The  Argentine  RepubUc  pronounced  itself  cate^ricsUy  ht 
the  maintenance  of  the  right  of  capture,     Colombia 
that,   whatever  the  theoretical   considerations   tliat   coAJ^j 
invoked  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  capture, 
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in  it  an  element,  of  national  defense  the  relinquishment  of 
was  precluded  by  the  care  of  its  national  interests. 

In  presence  of  these  divergent  views,  praiseworthy  efforts 
were  made  in  view  of  securine;  the  adoption  of  means  apt  to 
lessen  the  unwarranted  rigors  of  the  present  practice. 

Italy,  while  declaring  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  principle 
of  immunity  incorporated  in  its  laws,  expressed  the  desire  that 
immediate  measures  might  be  presented  and  discussed  before 
the  close  of  the  discussion,  in  case  the  principle  of  im^munity 
could  not  yet  be  adopted  by  the  Conference. 

Brasdl  proposed  that,  subordinated  to  an  agreement  upon 
the  immunity,  which  it  hoped  might  be  reached,  the  powers 
agree  to  apply  to  maritime  war  and  to  private  property  on  the 
seas  the  dispositions  of  Articles  23,  28,  46,  47  and  53  of  the 
Convention  of  1899,  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  land  warfare. 

Belgium  proposed  that  instead  of  striving  for  a  result  that 
had  httle  chance  of  being  reached  at  this  time,  the  States  should 
agree  to  diminish  the  rigors  of  capture  by  substituting  for  con- 
fiscation simple  seizure  or  sequestration,  in  order  to  release  the 
crews,  to  prohibit  the  destruction  of  prizes,  and  estabUsh  finally 
a  series  of  rules  reK]>ectiug  the  rights  of  belligerents,  in  maritime 
warfare,  to  the  private  property  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  Dutch  Delegation,  after  having  pro- 
posed that  every  ship  bearing  a  passport  certifying  that  it  will 
not  be  used  as  a  war-vessel  be  exempt  from  capture,  announced 
its  acceptance  of  the  project  presented  by  the  Delegation  of 
Belgium  under  reservation  of  some  modifications. 

Finally  the  French  Delegation  expressed  its  sympathy  for 
the  liberality  of  the  proposed  doctrine,  and  declared  its  readine^ss 
to  pledge  its  support  if  a  unanimous  agreement  could  be  reached, 
but  as  this  agreement  did  not  now  seem  possible  and  depends 
upon  the  settlement  of  other  equally  deUcate  questions  the 
French  Delegation  proposed  to  subordinate  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  practice  to  the  respect  of  the  conditions  of  modern 
war  between  State  and  State,  The  Delegation  stated  that 
within  these  limits  and  from  the  point  of  law  and  equity,  the 
obstruction  or  stoppage  of  enemy  commerce  as  a  means  of  sus- 
pending the  economic  animation  of  the  adversary,  is  perfectly 
justifiable.  It  offers  a  powerful  means  of  coercion  whose 
legitimacy  requires  only  that  it  be  not  a  means  of  profit  to 
individuals.  Moved  by  these  considerations  a  twofold  recom- 
mendation was  proposed  in  order  to  render  general  the  abolition 
of  the  ancient  custom  of  the  share  of  prize  money  given  to  the 
crew  of  the  captor,  and  to  put  upon  the  States  a  share  of  the 
losses  resulting  from  capture. 

It  was  in  these  conditions  that  the  vote  was  taken  upon  this 
important  question. 

The  proposition  of  the  United  States  of  America  (immunity) 
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pot  first  to  rote,  reoeiTed  from  the  forty-foor  States  mpniimited, 
21  veaa,  11  dats,  1  Afastemian,  eleven  states  not  re^Moding  to 
the'roUHalL 

In  the  aheenee  of  a  number  of  votes  sofBcient  to  ensure  a 
nnanimoiu  agreement  or  at  least  an  aceord  weO-ni^  genetBl,the 
eommisBon  jxiiiwl  to  the  Bnuilian  proposition  {animilatim 
pf  naval  to  laid  warfvt).  Tbe  vote  to  take  h  into  oonsidentioD, 
having  resohed  in  a  fairiy  equal  dhriakHi  of  the  votes  cast,  and  k 
nmneroQs  afaeentions,  the  Deli^ation  of  Braxfl  withdrew  iti 
proposition. 

The  Belgian  prop08tti<»i  {nbttituHon.  of  aequatratiom  for  am 
Jucatum)  iher  having  received  a  maJOTity  in  fav<»-  of  its  co& 
sideration  was  unable,  in  the  diseuaBion  of  its  artides,  to  obtaii 
what  could  be  deemed  a  soffident  vote  in  its  favor,  and  tin 
royal  delegation  asked  that  it  be  withdrawn  from  conadeiatioD 

Bef («e  the  divenzty  of  opini<m  thus  e^yreased  and  the  hopi 
of  ecmeentrating  the  votes  on  a  singie  formula,  the  President  o 
the  Commission  proposed  to  make  the  reeommedation  tiis 
in  future  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  the  Powers  dedare  o 
their  own  aceord  if  and  in  what  conditicmsth^  have  decided  ti 
rmounoe  the  ri^t  of  capture. 

But,  here  again,  objections  were  raised  from  various  quarter 
and  the  compromise  voeu  was  withdrawn. 

The  commission  was  thus  obliged  to  egress  its  O{»mon 
in  the  final  result,  upon  the  twcrfold  voeu  proposed  by  th 
French  Ddegation  (nippresnon  of  individual  shareM  of  prim 
money  y  partieipaHon  of  the  State  in  the  losses  suffered  hy  capture) 
This  voeu  notwithstanding  an  amendment  of  Austria-Himgar 
likewise  resulted  only  in  an  indecisive  vote  and  in  numerou 
abstentious. 

Such  is  the  summary  of  this  long  discussion  of  one  of  th 
most  important  questions  of  the  program  of  the  commissioii 
I  have  endeavored  to  make  it  true,  without,  however,  imposinj 
upon  your  time.  I  wish  I  could  have  better  caressed  the  pro 
found  impression  left  in  each  one  of  us  by  the  beautiful  addr^se 
which  it  was  our  privil^e  to  hear.  If  the  maintenance  of  th' 
present  state  of  affairs  seemed  to  result  necessarily  from  thi 
discussion,  it  is  permitted  to  hope  with  the  eminent  first  Delegat 
of  Belgium,  His  Excellency  M.  Beemaert,  that  a  future  agree 
ment  is  not  impossible.* 

2.    Contraband 

The  subject  of  contraband  was  necessarily  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  immunity  claimed  for  enemy  property 

^  La  Deux^ime  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Acta  e 
documents,  Vol.  I,  pp.  245-250. 
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use  articles  falling  within  the  dpfinition  of  contraband 
to  be  expressly  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  immunity. 
In  the  same  way,  vessels  running  a  blockade  and  their  cargoes 
were  beyond  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  proposed 
immunity.  M.  Ruy  Barbosa  was  therefore  far  from  wrong 
when  he  proposed  to  adjourn  the  vote  on  the  immunity  until 
after  the  consideration  of  contraband  and  blockade,  and 
Bfarschall  von  Bieberstein  was  eminently  justified  in  condi- 
tioning his  approval  of  the  proposed  immunity  of  private 
property  upon  an  agreement  upon  contraband  and  blockade.* 

Events  showed,  however,  that  the  separate  and  previous 
discussion  of  immunity  on  principle  was  justified,  because  the 
commission  failed  to  reach  any  conclusions  upon  contraband 
and  blockade^  except  that  they  were  difficult  in  themselvee 
and  too  complicated  to  be  codified  at  the  Conference. 

First  of  contraband.  The  general  treatment  and  its  three- 
fold division  by  Grotius  still  remain,  says  Hall,  the  natural 
framework  of  the  subject.  For  this  reason  I  quote  the  text 
of  Grotius,  and  an  approval  of  it  from  an  authoritative  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  before  giving 
IB  brief  and  summary  form  the  various  proposals  made  in  the 
commission  for  revision  and  modification  of  the  existing  doc- 
trine, including  the  radical  proposal  made  by  Great  Britain 
for  its  alwlition. 

Rrst  of  Grotius,  who  says  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  third 
k  of  his  immortal  work  on  International  Law  : 

But  the  question  often  arises,  what  is  lawfulagainst  those  who 
are  not  enemies,  or  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  so  called,  but 

^P  '  TTie  iotimate  connection  between  the  immunity  of  private  property  of 
the  enetxiy  and  the  question  of  contraband  and  blockade  was  not  lost  aight 
of  by  the  friends  and  opponents  of  the  doctrine  in  the  First  Conference,  For 
example,  Dr.  White  says  in  his  Autobiography: 

"  Discussing  the  question  of  the  immunity  of  private  property,  not  con- 
traband  of  war,  on  the  high  seas,  I  find  that  the  main  argument  which  our 
opponents  are  now  using  is  that,  even  if  the  principle  were  conceded,  new 
and  troublesome  questions  would  arise  as  to  what  really  constitutes  con- 
traband of  war;  that  ships  themselves  would  undoubtedly  be  considered  as 
contraband,  nnoe  they  can  bo  used  in  conveying  troops,  coal,  supplies, 
«U/'— Vol.  n.  p.  289. 
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who  provide  our  enemies  with  supplies  of  various  kinds? 
has  been  a  point  sharply  conte-sted^  both  anciently  and  re 
one  party  defending  the  rigorous  rights  of  war,  the  other,  tlu 
freedom  of  commerce. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  make  a  distinction  as  to  tk 
things  supplied.  For  there  are  some  articles  a  supply  of  iriucfc 
are  useful  in  war  only,  as  arms ;  others  which  are  of  no  use  in  WW, 
but  are  only  luxuries;  others  which  are  useful  both  in  w»r»a(! 
out  of  war,  as  money,  provisions. ships  and  their  furniture.  la 
matters  of  the  first  kind,  that  is  true  which  Amalasuintha  md 
to  Justinian,  that  they  are  of  the  party  of  the  enemy  who  suppl) 
him  what  is  necessar)'  in  war.  The  second  class  of  objects  isnoi 
a  matter  of  complaint 

In  the  third  class,  objects  of  ambiguous  use,  the  state  of  tbf 
war  is  to  be  considered.  For  if  I  cannot  defend  myseJf 
by  intercepting  what  is  sent,  necessity  as  elsewhere  expl 
gives  us  a  right  to  intercept  it,  but  under  the  obligatii 
restitution,  except  there  be  cause  to  the  contrary.  If  the 
plies  sent  impede  the  exaction  of  my  rights,  and  if  he  who  spiitfa 
them  may  know  this;  as  if  I  were  besieging  a  town,  or  blockading 
a  port,  and  if  surrender  or  peace  were  expected;*  he  will  ha 
bound  to  me  for  damages. 


'oftbf 

►  Rf  fids  " 


How  thoroughly  the  passages  quoted  from  Grotius  expitft] 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  United  States  will  appe^  from 
the  follo^\^ng  excerpt  from  the  judgment  of  Chief  Justice  Chi*  j 
in  the  case  of  the  Peteriioff  (1866,  5  Wallace,  28,  58)  arisii 
of  the  war  between  the  States. 

The  classification  of  goods,  says  the  learned  Chief  Jusu«, 
as  contraband  or  not  contraband  has  much  perplexed  teC- 
writers  and  jurists.  A  strictly  accurate  and  satisfactory  cUsstfn 
cation  is  perhaps  impracticable,  but  that  which  is  beet  supported 
by  American  and  English  decisions  may  be  said  to  divide  ftO 
merchandise  into  three  classes.  Of  these  classes,  the  first  oOft- 
sists  of  articles  manufactured  and  primarily  and  ordinarily  und 
for  military  persons  in  time  of  war;  the  second,  of  articles  vrhidt 
may  be  and  are  used  for  purposes  of  war  or  peace,  accordiJ2|  U» 
circumstances;  and  the  third,  of  articles  exclusively  used  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

Merchandise  of  the  first  class,  destined  to  a  belligerent  coufi- 
try  or  places  occupied  by  the  army  or  navy  of  a  belljgereat,  tf 
alwaj's  contraband;  merchandise  of  the  second  class  w  cooto- 
baiid  only  when  actually  destined  to  the  military  <>•■  •  ' 

a  belligerent;  while  merchandise  of  the  third  clasci  i 
l>:.M(t  at  all,  though    liable  to  seizure  and  condemnauon  hf 
violation  of  blockade  or  siege. 

'De  Jura  BeUi  ac  Paois,  Ub.  Hi,  c.  i.  §5. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  contraband  is  neutral  property,  and, 
as  distinguished  from  enemy  property,  is  not  liable  to  st^zure 
and  confiscation  unless  exclusively  or  properly  susceptible  of 
warlike  use,  and  its  shipment  to  the  enemy  enables  him  to 
iprosecute  and  continue  the  war.  Trade  in  contraband  is  not 
forbidden  by  international  law  to  the  neutral  subject  or  citi- 
zen, but  its  imncutral  character  is  so  far  recognized  that  the 
belligerent  may  int<?rcept  and  confiscate  it.  The  trade  is  thus 
permitted,  but  subject  to  the  risk  of  the  shipper.  The  gist 
of  tlic  offense  is  the  injury  to  the  belligerent  from  the  nature 

I  of  the  goods  conveyed.    Therefore,  the  vessel  isconducted  to  a 
fport  of  the  captor  where  the  articles  of  contraband  are  didy 
condemned,  that  is  confiscated,  but  the  vessel  is  liberated  with 
Joss  of  time,  freight  and  expenses.     If,  however,  the  veasel 
is  privy  to  the  transaction,  or  if  vessel  and  cargo  l)elong  to  the 
same  owners,  vessel  and  cargo  share  the  same  fate.     Inno- 
cent articles  on  lx>ard  are  known  by  the  company  they  keep, 
but  "escape  the  contagion  of  contraband"  to  quote  Lord  Sto- 
well.  if  the  property  of  a  different  owner.* 
H     With  the  deposit  of  the  articles  at  the  port  of  destination, 
Vthe  transaction  is  completed,  and  the  vessel  has  beenpurgetl, 
V  BS  it  were,  of  the  offense.    There  is  nothing  to  intercept  and 
neither  the  proceeds  of  sales  can  be  touched  nor  the  vessel 
seized.* 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  injury  to  the  belligerent  consists  in 
delivering  the  goods  to  the  enemy  port  and  this  he  is  permitted 
prevent-    The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  when  the 
ttempt  begins  so  that  the  belligerent  may  intervene.     Angio- 
ma rican  jurisprudence  answers  the  moment  the  vessel  leaves 
rritorial  waters   bent  upwn  its   hostile  destination.     The 
ntent  to  transjx)rt  the  contraband  coupled  with  the  actual 
nt^portation  are  sufficient.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
riginal  intrrnt  is  not  changed  by  touching  at  a  neutral  port, 
r  even  by  transhipping  the  cargo  in  furtherance  of  the  intent. 


<  The  St&iit  Embdcn,  1  C.  Rob.  31 
'The  Imina.  3  C.  Hob.  168. 
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The  voyage  is  a  unit,  it  is  continuous  in  law  though  broken  in 
fact.  And  the  penalty  is  imposed  irrespective  of  accidental 
circumstances,  or  attempt  by  transshipment  to  disguise  the 
transaction. 

From  this  brief  outline  it  is  apparent  that  the  interests  of 
neutrals  and  belligerent  clash.  It  is  at  once  obvious  as  Gro- 
tius  pointed  out,  well-ni^  three  centuries  ago,  that  the  woiid 
is  divided  in  opinion,  "one  party  defending  the  rigorous  ri^ts 
of  war,  the  other,  the  freedom  of  commerce."  Neutrab 
naturally  resent  the  delay  and  inconvenience  to  which  the 
commerce  of  their  citizens  or  subjects  is  subjected  by  ^ 
visit  and  search,  capture  and  confiscation  by  the  forces  d 
either  belligerent,  amply  because  two  or  more  nations  are 
minded  to  break  the  peace  with  or  without  reason.  Ute 
uncertainty  of  the  subject — ^for  articles  are  added  to  the  lists 
of  absolute  and  relative  contraband,  not  as  the  result  of  general 
agreement  but  to  suit  the  selfish  interest  or  supposed  conven- 
iences of  the  belligerent — ^works  a  hardship  on  iimocent  ship- 
ments. It  shoidd  not  be  forgotten  that  war  creates  a  market 
not  only  for  absolute  contraband  but  for  articles  susceptible 
of  an  innocent  as  well  as  questionable  use,  and  it  seems  as 
illogical  as  unreasonable  that  belligerents  should  destroy  a 
market  which  their  resort  to  arms  has  created.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  free  and  untrammeled  commerce  in  war  materials  and 
in  articles  capable  of  warlike  use  does  supply  belligerents  with 
the  sinews  of  war  and  thus  tends  to  influence  it,  in  rare  and 
isolated  cases,  to  prolong  it.  But  men  of  affairs  are  impartial: 
they  will  supply  either  belligerent  or  both  for  a  profit.  Na- 
tional sentiment  may  prefer  one  belligerent  to  the  other,  but 
there  is  proverbially  no  friendship  in  business.  Trade  seeb 
its  market.  It  may  be  that  one  belligerent  offers  a  better 
opportunity;  that  geography  and  local  situations  play  an 
unequal  part,  but  that  is  the  fault  of  the  belligerent  not  of  the 
neutral. 

As  the  interdependence  of  nations  is  as  marked,  though  not 
so  pronounced  as  their  independence,  and  as  the  conflict 
between  two  involves  directly  or  indirectly  all  members  of 
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the  family  of  nations,  it  seems  only  just  and  reasonable  that 
what  concerns  all  should  bt;  settled  by  all,  and  that  neither 
belligerent  nor  neutral  should  determine  the  matter  for  the 
other.  The  nations  in  conference  should  take  measures  in 
behalf  of  all  without  overlooking  yet  without  giving  undue 

r eight  to  special  interests. 
In  Mr.  Hay's  circular  letter  of  October  21,  1904,  it  was 
stated  that  the  question  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals 

is  of  universal  importance.  Its  rightful  disposition  affects  the 
interests  and  well-being  of  all  the  world.  The  neutral  is  some- 
thing more  than  an  on-looker.  Hia  acta  of  omission  or  com- 
mission may  have  an  influence — indirect  but  tangible — on  a  war 
actually  in  progress;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  suffer 
from  the  exigencies  of  the  belligerents.  It  is  this  phase  of  war- 
fare which  deeply  concerns  the  world  at  large.' 

And  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  State  singled  out  as 
closely  affecting  the  rights  of  neutrals  ''the  distinction  to  l>e 
made  between  absolute  and  conditional  contraband  of  war/'" 

At  the  date  of  this  note  the  Russo-Japancac  War  was  raging, 
and  American  shipping  and  commerce  were  being  ground  as  it 
prcre,  between  the  upper  and  nether  mill-stone. 

In  his  instructions  to  the  American  Delegation  to  the  Second 
Conference,  Mr.  Root,  said: 


i 


No  rules  should  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the 
evils  of  war  to  belligerents  which  will  tend  strongly  to  destroy 
the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  no  rules  should  be  adopted  regarding 
the  rights  of  neutrals  which  will  tend  strongly  to  bring  about 
war.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  not  only  the  rights 
but  the  duties  of  neutrals  shall  be  most  clearly  and  distinctly 
defined  and  understooii,  not  only  because  the  evils  which  bellig- 
erent nations  bring  upon  themselves  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
spread  to  their  peaceful  neighbors  and  inflict  unnecessary  injury 
upon  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  because  misunderstandings 
regarding  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  constantly  tend  to 
involve  them  in  controversy  with  one  or  the  other  belligerent. 
I  For  both  of  these  reasons,  special  consideration  should  be 
given  to  an  agreement  upon  what  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute 
contraband  of  war.     There  has  been  a  recent    tendency    to 


'SecVoI.  II,p.  171. 
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extend  widely  the  list  of  articles  to  be  treated  as  contribard 
and  it  is  probable  that  if  the  belligerents  themselves  \tv  '<) 
determine  at  the  beginning  of  a  war  what  shall  he  contrabim', 
this  tendency  will  continue  until  the  list  of  contraband  is  mi^ 
to  include  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  articles  which  art  the 
subject  of  commerce,  upon  the  ground  that  they  will  be  usefii 
to  the  enemy.  Wlien  this  result  is  reached,  especially  if  tbf 
doctrine  of  continuous  voyages  is  applied  at  the  same  time,  tW 
doctrine  that  free  ships  make  free  goods  and  the  doctriw  thit 
blockades  in  order  to  be  binding  must  be  effective,  as  well  u 
any  rule  giving  immunity  to  the  property  of  belligerents  at  -w 
will  be  deprived  of  a  large  part  of  their  effect,  and  we  ahjdl  find 
ourselves  going  baclnvard  instead  of  forward  in  the  effort  w 
prevent  every  war  from  becoming  universally  disastmiu.  TV 
exception  of  contraband  of  war  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris  will 
be  80  expanded  as  to  vei-y  largely  destroy  the  effect  of  ti» 
declaration.  On  the  other  hand,  resistance  to  this  tende«y 
toward  the  expansion  of  the  list  of  contraband  ought  not  lo  hi 
left  to  the  neutrals  affected  by  it  at  the  very  naoment  when  wv 
exists  because  that  is  the  process  by  which  neutrals  beooot 
themselves  involved  in  war.  You  should  do  all  in  your 
to  bring  about  an  agreement  upon  what  is  to  constitute  co 
band ;  and  it  is  ver>'  desirable  that  the  list  should  be  Limited  S 
narrowly  as  possible.* 

The  attitude  of  the  American  Delegation  was  thus  outlined 
in  advance:  to  consider  any  proposal  concerning  contrabMtl 
from  the  twofold  standpoint  of  belligerent  and  neutral.  Aod, 
while  permitting  the  belligerent  to  protect  himself 
unrestricted  trade,  to  narrow  the  list  of  contraband 
interest  of  the  neutral  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
of  belligerent  operations.  The  neutral  of  today  may 
tunately  be  the  belligerent  of  tomorrow,  and  the  pegulati< 
so  to  speak,  a  two-edged  sword.  While  warfare  is  permitted, 
belligerent  supervision  of  neutral  trade  is  essential,  and  w? 
should  not  establish  rules  and  regulations  in  behalf  of  the  nnt- 
tral  which  a  belligerent  will  have  every  temptation  to  (fi^ 
regard.  It  is  unfortunate,  no  doubt,  but  still  a  fact,  to  whidi 
we  may  not  close  our  eye^,  that  military  necessity  o\'erTJd« 
limitations  incompatible  with  the  effective  conduct  of  hostili- 
ties, and  a  regulation  which  hampers  the  belligerent  or  de|^vrt 

»8ee  Vol.  il,  pp.  195-196. 
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him  of  discretion  in  a  crisis  is  apt  to  prove  a  dead  letter.  We 
must  not  forget  that  in  the  rccent  war  between  the  States,  the 
rigid  application  of  the  law  of  contraband  with  continuous 
voyages  and  the  effective  blockade  of  southern  ports  starved 
the  South  into  surrender  on  the  field  of  battle. 

As  a  convinced  neutral,  however,  we  will  not  be  astonished 
to  learn  that  the  American  delegation  proposed  during  the 
course  of  the  Conference  to  suppress  conditional  contraband. 

The  discussion  in  the  commission  went  to  the  existence  of 
contraband  as  a  system  and  the  British  delegation  laid  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  The  British  proposition  was 
thus  worded : 

In  order  to  lessen  the  difficulties  suffered  by  neutrals  in  case 
of  war,  the  Government  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  ih  ready  to 
abandon  the  principle  of  contraband  in  case  of  war  between  the 
Powers  signing  a  convention  to  this  end.  The  right  of  visit  shall 
only  be  exercised  to  establish  the  neutral  character  of  the  mer- 
chant vesse!.' 

The  Conference  recalled  the  classical  line  questioning  the 
presents  of  the  Greeks,  for  Great  Britain  has  not  been  averse 
in  times  past  to  visit  and  search  neutrals  and  subject  vessel 
and  cargo  to  capture  and  confiscation.  Suspicion  fastened 
upon  the  British  definition  of  "auxiliary  vessel"  which  seemed 
to  take  away  with  one  hand  what  the  other  gave.  The  auxil- 
iary, whether  neutral  or  belligerent,  was  to  be  assimilated  to 
a  man-of-war  and  subject  to  be  captured  and  destroyed  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  Prize  Court,  if 

engaged  in  the  transportation  of  sailors,  munitions  of  war, 
fuel,  provisions,  water  or  any  other  kind  of  naval  stores,  or 
destined  to  make  repairs,  or  carrying  dispatches  or  information 
provided  the  merchant  vessel  is  directly  or  indirectly  under 
orders  from  the  belligerent  fleet.  Any  vessel  employed  in 
carrying  troops  shall  be  included  in  this  definition. 

In  view  of  this  proposal  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  suspicion 
was  wholly  unfounded,  but  the  British  delegation  withdrew 

'  La  Deuxirnie  Conf^'rence  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Aetes  et 
Documents,  Vol.  Ill,  Fourth  Commission.  Int  session,  p.  742. 
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the  definition  and  the  broad  question  of  the  abolition 
traband  was  thus  before  the  commission. 

Argentine,  Belgium,  Norway,  Portugal  and  Swit 
favored  unreservedly  the  British  proposition.     Ai 
Sweden  approved  it,  but  expressed  a  willingness  to 
leas  radical  measure.    It  will  be  noted  that  the  British 
belonged  to  the  neutrals.    The  naval  powers  looked 
at  the  proposition  of  the  Island  Empire,  dependent  upon 
neutral  for  supplies,  with  no  railway  to  cross  the 
unhindered  by  a  belligerent  navy.     Several  counter 
tions  were  therefore  presented,  all  of  which  aimed  to 
contraband  but  to  minimize  the  abuses  of  the  systemJ 
example,  Germany  propoeed : 


1.  To  prohibit  conmierce  in  articles  exclusively  destimd 
a  warlike  use  (absolute  contraband)  as  well  as  merchani 
ceptible  of  such  use  directed  to  the  forces  of  the  ene 
ditional  contraband)  provided  they  be  on  board  a  veeael 
directly  to  an  enemy  port  or  occupied  by  the  enemy,  or 
armed  force  of  the  enemy,  and  provided  further  that  the  artk 
in  question  were  expressly  declared  contraband ; 

2.  That  article-8  falling  within  the  definition  of  conditioi 
contraband  were  conclusively  presumed  to  be  such  if  direct 
to  the  authorities  or  agents  of  the  belligerent  or  if  directed 
fortified  places  of  the  enemy  or  other  places  serving  as  banr 
the  belligerent; 

3.  That  the  list  of  contraband  should  be  published  or 
fied  to  neutral  governments  or  their  diplomatic  agenta; 

4.  That  contraband  is  subject  to  confiscation,  UkewLw 
vessel,  provided  its  owner  or  captain  knew  that  the  conin^ 
was  on  board  and  that  it  formed  more  than  half  of  the  earga 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  destination  of  the  vessel  is  made 
test  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  cargo,  and  that  the  dodii 
of  continuous  voyage  is  rejected.    The  German  p 
is,  in  the  language  of  Grotius,  the  defense  of  the  "ngora 
rights  of  war"  with  a  sop  to  the  neutral  in  the  doctrine 
tinuous  voyage. 


Lft   Dcuxidme  Coof^reooe 
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le  French  proposition,  on  the  other  hand,  was  based  upon 
'the  freedom  of  commerce,  but  limited  in  the  interest  of  the 
belligerent.     For  example; 

"  1.  Trade  in  absolute  contraband  (enumerated  in  a  list  of 
thirteen  subjects)  is  forbidden  by  the  sole  fact  of  the  known 
existence  of  war; 

2.  Absolute  contraband  subjects  to  confiscation,  and  the 
ahip  may  be  confiscated  if  seizure  is  resisted  or  if  the  captain  or 
owner  knew  or  could  have  known  the  nature  of  the  proliibited 
cargo; 

3.  Trade  in  articles  not  prohibited  in  the  list  of  absolute 
contraband  is  permitted,  but  may  be  prohibited  by  previous 

-notification  through  diplomatic  channels  of  articles  specified 

■in  the  notification; 

■  4.  Confiscation  of  such  articles  is  permitted  if  destined  not 
merely  to  the  enemy  but  really  to  military  or  naval  forces  or 
to  service  of  the  enemy  State.  If  not  so  destined,  the  articles 
in  question  can  only  be  seized  upon  payment  of  its  value  to  the 
owner; 

5.  Destination  to  neutral  port  docs  not  stamp  the  venture 
with  neutral  character  when  the  belligerent  only  has  access  to 
the  sea  through  this  neutral  territory.* 


I 


I 


The  last  clause  is  an  echo  of  the  controversy  at  Lorenzo 
Marquez  when  the  Boer  Republic^  shut  in  from  the  sea,  used 
the  Portuguese  port  for  supplies.  It  is  also  interesting  as  a 
recognition  of  the  test  of  the  real  and  ultimate  destination 
c«ential  to  continuous  voyage. 

The  proposition  of  Brazil,  baaed  upon  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  retained  absolute  but 
rejected  relative  contraband;  it  recognized  a  right  of  pre- 
emption of  certain  articles  (provisions,  coal,  raw  cotton^  urn- 
forms)  if  directed  to  the  enemy,  and  recognized  the  actual  and 
ultimate  destination  of  the  cargo,  not  merely  of  the  vessel,  as 
the  teat.  This  propasition  was  not  insisted  upon;  it  was  pre- 
aented  for  consideration  in  case  the  British  proposal  should 
prove  imacceptable.' 

'  La  Deuxi^me  Gozif^reDC«  Internatioo&ie  de  la  Paix,  1007,  Vol,  III, 
pp.  1167-1168. 

>  IbidU  pp.  llSO-1160. 
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British  proposition,*  the  official  reporter,  M.  Henri  Froraageot 
gives  the  follovviug  brief  and  adequate  summary: 

The  British  Delegation  in  developing  the  reasons  of  its  prop- 
osition accentuated  the  fact  that  the  prohibition  of  contraband 
is  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  modern  state  of  affairs.  For- 
merly it  was  stated  in  the  days  of  sailing  crafty  the  voyage  was 
rarely  broken  at  intermediate  ports.  The  articles  of  contniband 
were  especially  articles  of  absolute  contraband.  The  destina- 
tion of  the  vessel  ordinarily  sufficed  to  indicate  the  destination 
and  the  hostile  character  of  the  merchandise;  the  tonnage  was 
relatively  light,  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  visit  and  search  easy. 
The  prohibition  of  contraband  was  effectual.  Today,  the  di8- 
coveries  of  science  have  singidarly  increa.sed  the  number  of 
articles  comprised  in  the  name  of  conditional  contraband;  the 
prohibition  to  be  useful  must  be  stretched  to  the  point  of  render- 
ing the  Declaration  of  Paris  a  dead-letter.  Moreover,  naviga- 
tion by  steam,  with  its  numerous  calling  stations,  has  given  rise 
to  singular  complications  against  which  the  theory  of  continuous 
voyages  endeavors  to  contend,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  thanks 
to  the  improvement  in  the  means  of  land  transportation,  contra- 
band easily  circumvents  its  prohibition;  finally,  the  importance 
of  the  tonnage,  the  diversity  of  the  cargo»  the  ignorance  of  the 
captain  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  articles  tend  to  render  the 
visit  and  search  difficult,  the  prohibition  ineffective^  and,  in  all 
cases  to  inflict  upon  neutral  commerce  a  trouble  disproportionate 
to  the  legitimate  interest  of  the  belligerent.' 

I  Put  to  vote,  the  British  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  con- 
traband received  out  of  thirty-five  votea,  26  for;  5  again.'tt; 
4  abetentions.* 

As  the  result  of  this  favorable  vote,  the  entire  question  was 
referred  to  the  Conunittee  of  Examination,  and,  ultimately  to  a 
smaller  sub-committee,  in  order  to  examine  the  British  project 
and  the  various  propositions  previously  mentioned  in  order  to 

^  '  L*  Deuxi^me  Conf^nce  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907.  Act«s  et 
Documenta,  Vol.  Ill,  Fourth  Commission,  8th  Besaion,  pp.  864-S59. 

'  Report  to  the  Second  Conference  by  M.  Henri  Fromageot,  Aotes  ot 
Document,  Vol.  I,  pp.  257-268. 

'States  voting  in  favor:  Argentine,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Braiil, 
Bulgaria,  Chili,  China,  Denmark,  Santo  Domingo,  Spain,  Great  Britain, 
Greece,  Italy,  Mexico,  Norway,  Paraguay,  Holland,  Peru,  Persia,  Portugal, 
Salvador,    8ervia,    Siam,    Sweden,    Switserland. 

Stales  voting  against;  Germany.  France,  Montenegro,  Russia:  States 
abataining:  Japan,  Panama,  Roumania,  Turkey. 
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frame  a  project  acceptable  to  the  commission.  In  the  sub- 
committee Lord  Reay  stated  that,  as  the  abandonment  of 
contraband  had  not  been  unanimously  accepted,  it  was  advis- 
able to  consider  the  other  propositions  based  upon  retention  of 
contraband  in  onier  to  reach  a  general  agreement.  The  list  (rf 
absolute  contraband  in  the  French  proposal  was  taken  as  the 
basi:!  of  'iiscussion  and  after  a  careful  examination  i 
Ust  was  'irawn  up  and  unanimously  accepted.  A  difficulty 
thereupon  aroee  that  prevented  further  progress.  Admiral 
Sperry  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  objected  to  any  list  of 
coniiitional  contraband,  stating  that  commerce,  other  than  in 
absolute  contraband,  should  be  free  and  unrestricted.  Biaxil, 
Chili  and  Great  Britain,  adhered  to  this  view,  while  Gennany, 
France  and  Russia  opposed.  Unable  to  agree  upon  this 
important  matter  the  subject  dropped.  The  only  result  of 
dehberatioos  extending  over  several  sessions  was  a  list  <rf 
absolute  contraband  which  met  with  unanimous  approval  in 
the  conunittee.  The  list,  however,  was  not  adopted  by  the 
Conference,  owing  to  lack  of  agreement  on  conditional  con- 
traband, but  it  doubtless  is  of  value  as  representing  the  expert 
opinion  in  the  year  1907: 

1.  Weapons  of  all  kinds,  including  sporting  weapons  and 
characterized  parts; 

2.  Projectiles,  cartridges  of  all  kinds  and  their  characte> 
ized  separate  parts; 

3.  Powders  and  explosives  especially  intended  for  warfare; 

4.  Gun  carriages,  caissons,  limbers,  military  wagons,  bat- 
tery forges  and  their  characterized  separate  parts; 

5.  Characterized  military  clothing  and  equipment; 

6.  Characterized  military  saddlery  of  all  kinds; 

7.  Saddle,  draught  and  pack  animals  utilizable  in  war; 

8.  Camp  equipage  and  characterized  detached  parts; 

9.  Armor  plates; 

10.    War  ships   and   boats,   and  separate   parts   specially 

ehamoteriied  as  being  only  fit  for  use  on  board  a  ship  of  war; 

'k>I8  and   apparatus  exclusively  intended  for  manu- 

war  ammunitions,  for  manufacturing  and  repairing 

oilitary  material  whether  land  or  naval,' 

Iftme  Coof^renoe  Internationale  de  U  Paix,  Actes  et  Doeu- 
pp.  369-260. 
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Pafising  now  to  blockade,  the  same  unfortunate  result  must 
be  registered,  namely  inability  to  agree.  The  subject  was 
simpler  than  contraband,  but  the  differences  proved  equally 
irreconcilable. 

The  rule  of  international  law  permits  a  belligerent  to  block- 
ade an  enemy  port  and  forbid  all  trade  with  it.*  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  this  is  an  extreme  right,  irksome  and  borne  with 
bad  grace  by  the  neutral,  who  may  and  constantly  does  ques- 
tion the  existence  of  a  blockade,  and  challenge  the  legal  author- 
ity of  the  party  which  has  undertaken  to  establish  it.  A 
belligerent  engaged  in  actual  war  has  a  right  to  blockade  the 
ports  of  the  other  belligerent,  and  neutrals  are  boimd  to  respect 
that  right.  The  blockade  of  a  port  is  as  legitimate  and,  in  an 
era  of  naval  warfare,  as  necessary  and  more  advantageous 
than  a  siege  by  land.  As  is  said  by  a  most  distinguished 
authority,  at  one  time  commander-in-chief  of  the  Union 
forces  in  the  field, 

a  siege  is  a  military  inveatment  of  a  place,  bo  as  to  intercept,  or 
render  dangerous,  all  communications  between  the  occupants 
and  persons  outside  of  the  besieging  army;  and  the  place  is 
said  to  be  blockaded,  when  such  communication  by  water,  is  either 
entirely  cut  off  or  rendered  dangerous  by  the  presence  of  the 
blockading  squadron.  A  place  may  be  both  besieged  and 
blockaded  at  the  same  time,  or  its  communications  by  water 
may  be  intercepted,  while  those  by  land  may  be  left  open,  and 
vice  versa.* 

The  reason  for  the  practice  is  simple,  namely,  that  the 
enemy  is  either  starved  into  submission,  or  the  injury  to  his 
resources,  by  the  lack  of  commerce,  leads  him  to  lend  a  more 
willing  ear  to  the  persuasive  voice  of  peace  and  self-interest. 

*  Tbe  right  to  blockade  an  enemy's  port  with  a  ootnpeteDt  force  is  a 
right  secured  to  eveiy  beUigerent  by  the  law  of  nations. — McCall  v.  Marina 
Ins.  Co.,  8  Cranch  50  (1814). 

'  Halleck*B  International  Law  (3d  ed.  by  Baker)  U,  184,  §3.  Indeed  the 
eaaes  oT  the  CircaBoian  (2  Wallace  135)  and  the  Adula  (175  U.  S.  361)  held 
that  a  blockade  may  be  made  effectual  by  batteries  ashore  as  well  as  by 
ships  afloat. 
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Blockades  are  divided,  by  English  and  American  publicists, 
into  two  lands:  (1)  A  simple  or  de  factx)  blockade,  and  (2)  & 
public  or  governmental  blockade.  This  is  by  no  means  a  men* 
nominal  distinction,  but  one  that  leads  to  practical  consequence 
of  much  importance.  In  cases  of  capture,  the  rules  nf  evidence 
which  are  applicable  to  one  kind  of  blockade,  are  entirely 
inapplicable  to  the  other;  and  what  a  neutral  vessel  might  law- 
fully do  in  case  of  a  simple  blockade,  would  be  sufficient  c»\tip 
for  condemnation  in  ease  of  a  governmental  blockade.  A 
simple  or  defaclo  blockade  is  constituted  merely  by  the  factoi 
an  investment,  and  without  anj'  necessity  of  a  public  notifica- 
tion. As  it  arises  solely  from  facts,  it  ceases  when  they  termi- 
nate; its  existence  must,  therefore,  in  all  cases,  be  established  by 
clear  and  decisive  evidence.  The  burthen  of  proof  is  thrown 
upon  the  captors,  and  they  are  bound  to  show  that  there  was  an 
actual  blockade  at  the  time  of  the  capture.  If  the  blockading; 
siiipB  were  absent  from  their  stations  at  the  time  the  alleged 
breach  occurred,  the  captors  must  prove  that  it  was  accidental, 
and  not  such  an  absejice  as  would  dissolve  the  blockade.  A 
public,  or  governmental  blockade,  is  one  where  the  investment  is 
not  only  actually  established,  but  where  also  a  public  notifica- 
tion of  the  fact  is  made  to  neutral  powers  by  the  government,  or 
oflicers  of  state,  declaring  the  blockade.  Such  notice  to  a  neu- 
tral State  is  presumed  to  extend  to  all  it3  subjects;  and  a 
blockade  established  by  public  edict  is  presumed  to  continue  till 
a  public  notification  of  its  expiration.  Hence  the  burtlien  of 
proof  is  changed,  and  the  captured  party  is  now  bound  to  repel 
the  legal  presumptions  against  him  by  unequivocal  evidence. 
It  would,  probably,  not  be  sufficient  for  the  neutral  claimant  to 
prove  that  the  blockading  squadron  was  absent,  and  there  vras 
no  actual  investment  at  the  time  the  alleged  breach  took  place; 
he  nmat  also  prove  that  it  was  not  an  accidental  and  temi»orwy 
absence,  occasioned  by  storms,  but  that  it  arose  from  cauae^ 
which,  by  their  necessary  and  legal  operation,  raiacd  the  block- 
ade.^ 

As  municipal  law  does  not  forbid  neutral  trade  with  » 
blockaded  port,  although  the  Law  of  Nations  undoubtedly  dot* 
subject  neutral  property  in  such  a  case  to  captun*  and  con- 
fiscationj'  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  neutral  to  know  the 


'  Moore;  Digest  of  International  Law,  Vol.  Vll,  p.  783,  quoting  HjdleeL. 
Int.  Law  (3d  ed.  by  Biiker)  Vol.  II.  p.  189. 

'  It  oppears  that  principle.  Authority,  and  us&ge  imite  in  cnlltne  nn  m* 
to  reject  the  now  doctriae  that ,  to  carry  on  trade  with  n  blnrl.  il 

Drought  to  be  a  municipal  of.tmse  by  the  law  of  nation^  —  '  S- 

tngtoQ  ia  The  JJelen,  L.  R.  I  Ad.  A  Eoo.  1.  1865. 
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prerifo  moment  when  a  venture  lawful  by  municipal  becomes 
illegal  by  international  laiv.  The  b!oclva<le  niunt  be  legally 
binding,  because  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  blockade  that  neutral 
properly  becomes  hable  to  seizure;  and  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  the  neutral  must  be  taxed  witli  knowledge  of  the  block- 
ade, othennse  we  have  an  offense  in  international  law  without 
a  criminal  intent,  and  finally  there  must  be  some  act  done  in 
furtherance  of  the  intent  formed  or  existing  to  violate  the 
blockade. 

In  the  language  of  a  great  authority  whose  decisions  form 
the  Golden  book  of  prize  law,  I  mean,  of  course  Lord  Stowell, 

on  the  question  of  blockade  three  things  must  be  proved:  (1), 
the  existence  of  an  actual  blockade;  <2),  the  knowledge  of  the 
party;  and  (3),  some  act  of  violation,  either  by  going  in,  or  by 
coining  out  with  a  cargo  laden  after  the  commencement  of 
blockade.* 

If  we  add  the  word  "attempt''  to  entry,  the  definition  is  as 
complete  and  accurat'C  as  possible  with  a  few  lines. 

The  blockade  must  be  actual  as  distinct  from  fictitious, 
maintained  by  a  force  in  position  not  by  an  inhibition  on  paper, 
,jBO  that  the  entry  is  blocked  and  the  attempt  to  enter  danger- 
ous. To  quote  another  distinguished  authority,  Sir  William 
Grant, 

the  intention  to  shut  up  the  port  should  not  onlj''  be  generally 
made  known  to  the  vessels  navigating  the  seas  in  the  vicinity, 
b\it  t}»at  it  was  the  duty  of  the  blockaders  to  maintain  such  a 
force  as  would  be  of  itself  sufficient  to  enforce  the  blockade. 
This  could  only  be  efifected  by  keeping  a  number  of  vessels  on 
the  different  stations,  so  cummunicating  with  each  other  as  to 
be  able  to  intercept  all  vessels  attempting  to  enter  the  ports  of 
the  island.'  ' 

A  later  admiralty  judge  has  thus  expressed  himself: 

The  maintenance  of  a  blockade  must  always  be  a  question  of 
degree — of  the  degree  of  danger  attending  ships  going  into  or 
leaving  a  port.    Nothing  is  further  from  my  intention,  nor  indeed 

'  The  B«Uey  1  C.  Robinaon  92a,  (1798). 
>  The  Nuiey,  I  Acton  57.  (1799). 
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more  opposed  to  my  notions,  than  any  retraction  of  the  rule 
a  blockade  must  be  sufficiently  maintained;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  no  force  could  bar  the  entrance  to  abaci! 
tainty;  that  vessels  may  get  in  and  get  out  during  the 
fogs  or  violent  winds,  or  occasional  absence;  that  it  is  most 
ficult  to  judge  from  numbers  alone,     Hence,  I  believe  ihjit 
every  case  the  inquiry  has  been,  whether  the  force  was 
plete  and  present  and  if  so,  the  performance  of  the  duty 
presumed;  and  I  think  I  can  safely  assert  that  in  no  casewit 
blockade  held  to  be  bad,  when  the  blockading  force  was  on 
spot  or  near  thereto  on  the  ground  of  vessels  entering  into 
escaping  from  the  port  where  such  ingress  or  egress  did  a(ri 
take  place  with  the  consent  of  the  blockading  squadron.' 

The  language  of  the  courts  was  not  always  the  pnctioe 
the  admirals,  and  the  undoubted  right  of  blockade  was  perhi 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ&Doe.  1 
history  of  blockade  is  largely  a  chronicle  of  abuse.  It 
easy  and  therefore  of  frequent  occurrence,  to  announce  tl 
on  and  after  such  a  day  certain  ports  of  the  enemy,  or  perta 
the  whole  coast  was  closed  to  neutral  commerce,  and  that  i 
neutral  vessel  setting  sail  for  the  specified  region  would 
lawful  prize.  It  was,  however,  difficult  to  make  this  pi| 
blockade  good  and  effective  in  fact.  The  continental  « 
springing  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  were  periods  of 
organization  in  which  the  armed  hand  blotted  out  even 
semblance  of  right.  Paper  blockade  was  answered  by  p« 
blockade,  until  neutral  commerce  was  either  driven  from 
seas,  or  the  neutral,  harassed  beyond  endurance  by  decree 
counter-decree,  and  finding  embargoes  and  non-intcreoi 
powerless  to  redress  a  series  of  wrongs  and  out 
vated  by  impressment  of  its  seamen,  grasped  the  sword^ 
defense  as  the  only  means  of  maintaining  its  just  righ 

The   fictitious  blockades  proclaimed   by  Great  Britain 
made  the  pretext  for  violating  the  commerce  of  neutral  ui 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  abuses  ever  committed 
high  eeas.     During  the  late  war  they  were  carried  to  an 
agance  which  would  have  been  ridiculous,  if  in  their  effects 
had  not  inflicted  such  serious  and  extensive  injuries  on 


'  Per  Dr.  LushingtoD  id  The  FrancUka.  Spiuka,  287. 
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nations.     Ports  were  proclaimed  in  a  state  of  blockade  previous 

1^  the  arrival  of  any  force  at  them,  were  considered  in  that  state 
brithout  regard  to  intermissions  in  the  presence  of  the  blockad- 
ing force  and  the  proclamations  left  in  operation  after  its  final 
departure;  the  British  cruisers  during  the  whole  time  seizing 
©very  vessel  bound  to  such  ports,  at  whatever  distance  from 
them,  and  the  British  prize  courts  pronouncing  condemnations 
wherever  a  knowledge  of  the  proclamation  at  the  time  of  sail- 
ing could  bo  presumed,  although  it  might  afterwards  be  known 
that  no  real  blockade  existed.  The  whole  scene  was  a  perfect 
mockery  in  which  fact  was  sacrificed  to  form  and  right  to  power 
and  plunder.  The  United  States  were  among  the  greatest 
sufferers;  and  would  have  been  still  more  so,  if  redress  for 
some  of  the  spoliations  proeceding  from  this  source  had 
not  fallen  within  the  provisions  of  an  article  in  the  Treaty  of 
1794.* 

"  The  abuse  of  the  system  led  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856  to 
declare  that  '*  blockades  in  ortier  to  be  binding,  must  be  effec- 
tive; that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to 
prohibit  acce&s  to  the  enemy's  coast.'' 

But  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  in  proclaiming  effectiveness  eb 
a  requirement  of  intemational  law,  left  untouched  and  un- 
solved other  and  necessary  parts  of  the  problem.  How  La 
the  effective  blockade  to  be  declared  to  the  neutral  nations  and 
brought  to  the  actual  or  constructive  notice  of  the  neutral 
shipper?  Is  the  effective  blockade  violated  by  an  attempt  in 
the  teeth  of  the  blockading  squadron,  oris  the  intent  to  violate 
the  blockade  formed  many  miles  distant  in  the  home  port 
sufficiently  manifested  to  permit  capture  upon  the  high  seas 
before  an  actual  attempt  has  been  made  to  brpak  the  blockade 
and  enter  the  port?  Is  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  cargo, 
as  in  the  case  of  contraband  determinative,  so  that  transfer  of 
cargo  at  a  neutral  port  is  without  legal  effect,  provided  the 
ultimate  intent  be  to  violate  the  blockade?  Does  the  block- 
ade when  officially  announced  and  proclaimed  continue  until 
it  is  officially  removed,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  block- 
ade has  in  fact  ceased  to  exist? 

The^ie  and  other  important  questions  were  not  settled  by 


n 


■  Moore's  International  Law  Digest.  Vol.  VII»  p.  797. 
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The  Law  of  Nations  and  ita  practice  permit  a  belligerent  to 

tpture  a  vessel  attempting  to  enter  a  btockadc^i  port,  and, 

rhile   severe^  it  does  not  seem  unjustifiable  to  capture   the 

si  the  moment  it  is  pursuing  the  intent  even  although  at 

a  distance  from  the  port. 

Id  order  to  harmonize  and  render  uniform  the  law  of  block- 
le,  the  Italian  Delegation  on  August  2,  1907,  presented  the 
following  project  to  the  Fourth  Commission : 

kl.    The  blockade  to  be  effective  must  be  declared  and  noti- 
^: 
orc< 


^. 


2.  The  blockade  is  effective  when  maintained  by  a  naval 
force  really  sufficient  to  prevent  the  entry  and  stationed  in  such 
a  manner  so  as  to  create  an  evident  danger  for  the  vessels  seek- 
ing to  force  the  entry. 

The  blockade  is  not  considered  raised  if  stress  of  weather  has 
forced  the  blockaiiing  squadron  momentarily  from  their  station. 

3.  The  declaration  of  blockade  must  determine  the  begin- 
ning of  the  blockade,  its  limits  by  longitude  and  latitude,  and 
the  delay  within  which  neutral  vessels,  which  entered  the  jwrt 
before  the  blockade,  are  permitted  to  leave. 

4.  The  blockade  must  be  notified  to  the  authorities  of  the 
blockaded  port  and  to  the  governments  of  neutral  States. 

H  If  this  notification  has  not  been  made  orif  the  vessel  approach- 
KiDg  the  blockaded  port  did  not  have  knowledge  of  the  blockade, 
Hthe  notification  must  be  made  to  the  vessel,  by  an  officer  of  the 
^Pblockading  squadron,  and  entered  upon  the  ship's  papers. 
^  5.  A  vessel  shall  not  be  seized  as  guilty  of  violating  the 
blockade  until  it  attempts  to  cross  the  lines  of  a  binding  block- 
ade. 

6.  Vessels  may  enter  a  blockaded  port  in  case  of  distress 
certified  to  by  the  commander  of  the  blockading  squadron. 

7.  The  vessel  seized  for  violation  of  the  blockade  can  be 
confiscated  as  well  as  ita  cargo,  unless  the  owner  of  the  cargo 
proves  that  the  attempt  to  violate  the  blockade  was  without  his 
knowledge.  ^ 

^P  A  Brazilian  amendment,  while  accepting  the  Italian  prop- 
ofiition,  sought  to  limit  the  blockade  within  certain  fixed 
geographical   lines;*  to  tax  vessels,  leaving  port  seven  days 

'  La  Deuxi^me  Conf^reaoe  laternstionale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Actes  et 
Dc^cumenta,  Vol.  I,  p.  261. 

'The  blockade  is  only  efTective  in  conditions  mentioned  in  the  Italian 
propoflition  (Article  2)  when  limited  to  ports,  roadsteads,  harbors,  bays  or 
ler  landing  places  on  the  enemy  coast,  as  well  as  entries  thereto. 
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after  notification,  with  knowledge  of  the  blockade;  to  require 
belligerents  to  notify  changes  of  the  blockade.* 

The  Brazilian  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  Italian  propor- 
tion, but  sought  to  give  it  greater  definiteness  to  meet  local 
conditions. 

The  Ameiican  and  British  amendments  admitted  the  defini- 
tion of  blockade  and  the  requirement  of  notification  but  pro- 
posed the  following  substitute  for  Article  5: 

Every  vessel  which,  after  the  notification,  sails  for  a  blockaded 
port  or  place,  or  which  attempts  to  force  the  blockade,  is  liable 
to  seizure  for  the  violation  of  blockade.' 

Another  amendment  proposed  the  omission  of  "  longitude  and 
latitude"  from  the  third  article,  and  Great  Britain,  accepting 
the  various  American  amendments,  proposed  in  addition  the 
substitution  of  "real"  for  "evident"  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
Article  2,  and  the  addition  of  the  word  "neutral"  before 
"vessel  approaching"  in  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  4. 

As  thus  amended  the  Italian  project  would  have  been  largdy 
declaratory  of  Anglo-American  practice,  but  would  have  been 
irreconcilably  in  opposition  to  the  continental  theory. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  ofExamination,  a  single  session 
showed  the  hopelessness  of  agreement;  for  the  price  asked  was 
the  surrender  of  the  Anglo-American  law  of  blockade,  built 
up  by  generations  of  practice  and  incorporated  in  the  judicial 
decisions  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  WTien  a 
question  seemed  difficult  and  especially  when  unacceptable, 
even  although  not  over-difficult,  a  favorite  method  of  closing 
debate  was  to  suggest  that  the  subject  was  not  ripe  for  dis- 
cussion. In  this  case  the  subject  was  indeed  ripe  for  discus- 
sion and  much  needed  settlement,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  who 

'  The  Conference  sh&ll  fix  a  certain  number  of  miles  counted  from  tb^ 
coast  at  low  tide  or  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  between  the  extremitiei 
of  the  port  or  bay  as  well  as  from  the  said  extremities  along  the  coast,  in 
order  to  limit  the  space  in  which  the  blockading  squadron  shall  enforce  the 
blockade. — La  Deuxidme  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907.  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  1168. 

•Ibid.,  p.  261. 
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has  made  .so  much  of  the  law  of  blockade  was  not  ready  to 
surrender.    Therefore,  Sir  Emcst  Satow  stated  roundly  that : 

Given  the  difference  between  the  two  systems  of  practice  which 
may  be  designed  by  the  names  of  the  Continental  and  Anglo- 
American  systems,  we  beUeve  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  mo- 
ment to  reach  a  compromiae.  As  his  excellency,  the  President 
of  the  Fourth  Commission  (de  Martens)  hfis  indicated,  the  ciues- 
tion  of  bUa'kade  is  not  literally  included  in  tlie  program  pro- 
posed by  the  Russian  Government.  Therefore  the  British  Gov- 
ernment did  not  furnish  us  with  instructions  on  this  subject 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Conference.  Time  is  lacking  too  for 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  question,  and  to  attempt  a  recon- 
ciliation of  the  divergent  views  of  the  two  schools.  In  order 
to  arrive  at  a  compromise,  concessions  must  be  made  on  both 
sides  for  which  neither  party  is  perhaps  prepared.  It  therefore 
appears  to  our  delegation  preferable  to  suspend  the  discussion 
of  this  question.' 

The  Committee  of  Examination  shared  the  view  voiced  by 
the  British  delegation,  and  the  subject  of  blockade  was  rele^ 
gated  to  a  more  favorable  future. 

4.    The  Destruction  of  Neutral  Prizes 

With  contraband  and  blockade  the  question  of  the  sinking  of 
neutral  prizes  is  connected  in  no  uncertain  way,  because,  if 
a  neutral  vessel  docs  not  carry  contraband,  and  if  not  destined 
to  a  blockaded  port,  it  is  not  subject  to  seizure^  much  less  to 
eoDfiscation,  although  it  may  be  annoyed  by  visit  and  search 
in  order  to  ascertain  and  establish  its  neutral  character.  But 
the  question — like  the  immunity  of  private  property  of  the 
enemy — may  be  considered  separately  and  on  principle.  There 
is  no  adjudged  case  in  British  or  American  courts  on  the  ques- 
tion, although  dicta  of  Lord  Stowell,  torn  from  their  natural 
connection  and  surroundings  have  been  dragged  into  the 
service.  It  cannot  be  said,  however^  that  we  an*  without  prec- 
edent, for  the  Rasso-Japancse  War  furnished  more  than  one 
example  of  a  belligerent  sinking  a  neutral  which  it  was  unable 


^Ia    Deuxidtne  Conf^rcDoe    Internationale  de  la  Paix,  1907,  Actes  et 
DoeumentA,  Vol.  Ill.rommittoeof  Examinalion*  Fifth  Session,  p.  065. 
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to  send  into  port,  either  because  the  prize  was  unseaworthy  or 
the  port  was  far  away.^  This  may  be  a  convenient  method  ios 
a  buccaneer  to  destroy  booty  he  cannot  cany  away,  and  it 
may  be  pennitted  in  exceptional  cases  to  sink  an  enemy 
prize  rather  than  to  send  it  into  port  for  condenmation;  bat 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  barest  right  of  a  neutral  to  sink 
property  whose  gdlt  has  not  been  established  by  a  judicial 
proceeding.  The  Confederate  Semmes  was  accused  of  tunting 
his  quarter  deck  into  a  Prize  Court,  and  decreeing  the  destnus- 
tion  of  property  he  could  not  use  or  send  into  port,  but  Semmefl 
did  not  prey  upon  neutral  commerce.  The  title  to  enemy 
property  passes  by  capture;  the  title  to  neutral  property 
by  adjudication,  and  the  necessity,  recognized  even  by  the  parti- 
sans of  destruction,  to  preserve  the  papers  and  have  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  vessel  decreed  by  a  Prize  Court,  is  in  reality* 
recognition  of  the  unlawfulness  of  their  claim.  The  statement 
that  a  vessel  sacrifices  its  right  to  judicial  decision  by  unneo- 
tral  conduct,  is  to  assume  the  guilt  which  results  from  a  jwUdal 
proceeding.  The  admission  that  unlawful  seizure  and  de- 
Btruction  entitle  the  neutral  to  compensation  and  indemnity 
through  diplomatic  channels,  is  a  claim  to  commit  an  unlawful 
act  subject  to  payment  when  convenient  or  forced  by  pressure 
from  a  neutral  government.  We  do  not  permit  this  in  private 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  permit  it  in  public  law.  The  further 
plea  that  many  coimtries  do  not  possess  ports  near  the  scene 
of  action  to  which  the  prize  can  be  sent  is  a  conclusive  reason 
why  the  vessel  should  be  released,  and  if  it  be  finally  said  that 
prohibition  to  destroy  the  neutral  prize  puts  a  belligerent 
at  a  disadvantage  with  Great  Britain,  for  example,  which 
possesses  ports  all  over  the  world,  the  reply  is  that  Great 
Britain  has  acquired  them  at  a  vast  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  British  taxpayer 
should  share  or  renounce  an  advantage  at  the  instance  of  a 
jealous  rival.    One  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to 

*  For  the  cases  of  the  sinking  of  the  Thea  (German)  and  the  Knight 
Commander  (British)  by  the  Russiana  in  July,  1904,  see  Herahe3r's  Inter 
national  Law  and  Diploma^  of  the  Rusao^apaneae  War,  pp.  14^159. 
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permit  the  neutral  prize  to  be  sent  to  a  neutral  port  and  there 
e  until  condemned  or  released  by  judicial  procedure  in  the 
eourt  of  the  captor,  as  is  proposed  in  Article  23  of  the  conven- 
OD  concerning  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  in  naval  war;  but 
there  seems  no  reason  why  a  neutral  should,  without  his  own 
affirmative  act,  have  his  harbors  and  ports  made  the  basis 
of  enemy  operations  and  filled  with  prizes. 

The  seizure  of  property  ujxjn  suspicion,  its  confiscation  after 
judicial  decision  is  sufficient  injury  to  the  neutral  and  neutral 
commerce;  to  ask  that  he  pennit  his  prof>erty  to  Ix-  sunk,  with 
the  promise  of  a  trial  or  compensation  in  the  distant  future, 
ia  to  ask  the  neutral  to  renounce  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
neutrality,  not  merely  in  the  interest  of  the  belligercnt,  but  to  be 
a  party  to  the  introduction  of  a  principle  unknown  to  inter- 
national kw  and  unworthy  to  be  incorporated  in  it.     It  is  a 
stranger  to  the  Law  of  Nations;  conceived  in  sin,  it  is  begotten 
in  iniquity  and  known  only  in  malpractice.    When  challenged 
to  justify  its  extension  to  international  law,  Dr.  Kriege  cited  a 
disputed  dictum  of  Lord  Stowell  and  a  statement  of  English 
law  in  an  American  text^book,  but  Sir  Ernest  Satow  and 
General  Davis  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
immediately  repudiated  the  doctrine.     The  partisans  there- 
upon forsook  the  uncongenial  field  de  lege  lata  and  displayed 
their  ingenuity  in  the  more  pleasing  prospect  de  lege  ferenda. 
The  subject  figiu^  in  the  program  by  reason  of  '*  mal- 
practice" in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  friend  and  opponent 
presented  projects.    The  discussion  was  animated  both  in  com- 
mission and  in  the  Committee  of  Examination,  and  if  no  tem- 
per was  lost  nothing  was  gained.    The  result  as  in  contraband 
and  blockade,  was  a  failure  to  agree.     Russia  presented  the 
case  for  the  protagonists  of  the  doctrine;  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  led  the  opposition.    The  project  of  the  partisans 
as  presented  by  Russia  was  in    the    following    terms:  The 
destruction  of  a  neutral  prize  is  forbidden  except  in  cases  in 
which  its  preservation  would  compromise  the  security  of  the 
captor's  vessel  or  the  success  of  its  operations.    The  captor 
can  only  use  the  right  of  destruction  with  the  greatest  reserve, 
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and  muflt  previously  transship  the  crew,  and,  as  far  as  posalt 
the  cargo,  and  praserve  in  any  event  all  the  papers  on  bofcrti 
and  other  objects  necessary  to  the  judgment  of  a  Prise  Court 
and  the  establishment  of  indemnities  in  a  proper  case. 

It  is  uaderstood  that  in  case  of  seizure  or  destruction  njc- 
demned  as  illegal  by  a  Prize  Ck)urt  or  competent  authoritiw.iv 
parties  in  interest  have  an  action  or  claim  for  damages. 

The  British  and  American  projects  were  brief,  to  the  pomi 
identical  in  meaning.     First  the  British  formula : 

The  destruction  of  a  neutral  prize  by  the  captor  is  forbiddn. 
The  captor  must  release  every  neutral  vessel  which  he  canoo! 
send  before  a  court  of  prize. 


The  American  was  briefer  and  a  trifle  more  pointed 

If  for  any  reason  whatever,  a  neutral  captured  vessel  cia- 
not  be  brought  in  for  adjudication,  it  must  be  released. 

Sir  Ernest  Satow  showed  that  the  Institute  of  Intematiooil 
Law  had  given  great  consideration  to  the  subject  in  its  seasicuB 
at  Wiesbaden  (1881)  and  Turin  (1882)  only  to  reject  thr 
doctrine.  Dr.  Kriege  laid  great  reliance  upon  Profeflwr 
Holland's  letters  to  the  Times  that  the  doctrine  either  is  or  hsi 
been  allowed  by  the  laws  of  France,  United  States,  Japaa 
Russia,  and  recognized  by  Germany,  but  whether  recogniiwi 
or  not  in  the  past,  military  necessity  required  it  in  the  futuir 

Article  23  of  the  convention  concerning  the  rights  and  dutiff 
of  neutrals  in  naval  warfare  recognized  the  right  of  the  nevtn) 
to  permit  an  enemy's  prize  to  remain  in  its  ports  pending  .vlji. 
tlicution  in  the  captor's  country.  This  article  had  doubtl^« 
much  influence  upon  the  favorable  vote  of  the  commiluv 
upon  the  Anglo-American  project  (1 1  for,  4  against;  no  abst^'n- 
tions),  as  was  e.xpressly  stated  by  Count  Tomielli  of  ibf 
Italian  delegation.  The  Russian  project  permitting  destnic- 
tion  received  in  comnuttoe  a  slight  majority  (6  for,  4  againft 
7  abstentions). 

There  was  no  middle  ground,  although  Article  23of  thecoft- 
vention  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  in  naval  wir  iMf 
tend  to  preserve  the  prize  in  the  absence  of  any  ather 
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nient  between  the  nations.  But  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States  opposed  this  article  and  have  excluded  it  from 
their  ratification.  The  result  is  a  profound  divergence  of 
opinion  with  no  immediate  or  prospective  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  Great  Britain,  Japan  and 
the  United  States  will  not  permit  their  property  to  be  sunk 
at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  an  officer  acting  under  excitement, 
and  it  is  equally  safe  to  predict  that  the  partisans  of  the  doc- 
trine will  practice  it  on  less  powerful  neutrals. 

Great  Britain  has  invited  the  leading  maritime  nations  to  a 
Conference  at  London  in  the  fall  of  1908,  and  the  subjects 
of  Contraband,  Blockade  and  the  Destruction  of  Neutral 
Prizes  figure  in  the  program. 

Notwithstanding  the  divergence  between  Continental  doc- 
trine and  Anglo-American  jurisprudence  a  compromise  is 
possible  if  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  earnestly  desire 
to  reach  an  agreement.  The  renunciation  of  conditional  con- 
traband is  in  the  interest  of  neutrals  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  prospective  belligen^nU  may  consent  to  the  sacrifice. 
The  limitation  of  capture  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  blockaded 
port  would  be  the  surrender  of  an  extreme  right  not  often 
exercised  because  most  cajHures  are  made  within  range  of  the 
blockaded  port.  The  retention  of  destination  of  the  cargo 
rather  than  the  ostensible  destination  of  the  vessel  is  in  the 
interest  of  fair-dealing,  and  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voy- 
ages in  the  matter  of  contraband  has  commended  itself  to 
such  a  conservative  and  enlightened  body  as  the  Institute 
of  International  Law.  The  principle  of  continuous  voyages 
as  applied  to  blockade  has  not  met  with  general  approval  and 
might  be  renounced,  although  the  doctrine  was  highly  ser- 
\'iceable  in  the  Civil  War. 

The  shipper  will  conform  to  any  system  provided  it  is  cer- 
tain and  known  in  advance  and  certainty  is  more  valuable 
to  commerce  than  scientific  prt^cision  or  theoretical  correct- 
ness. It  is  in  the  interest  of  belligerent  and  neutral  that  one 
and  the  same  law  should  prevail,  whether  it  be  the  Continental 
or  the  Anglo-American  system.     Special  interests  may  well 
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yield  to  the  universal  good,  and  it 
angle  and  clearly  defined  system 
approval,  even  although  favorite  d< 
national  practice  be  modified.  It  i 
Maritime  Conference  may  reach  a 
contraband  and  blockade;  but  the  1 
tioQ  of  neutral  prize  Iwfore  conde 
interest  of  the  neutral  nor  conformet 
of  justice,  that  presctibes  a  hearin| 

'  Foot  Souptuh.  "nje  Declaration  of 
ConieJBtice  on  February  2fi,  1909,  cnntais 
to  CoDtmbAiid  (Articles  22-24) :  Blockade  ( 
tion  of  NeutniJ  Prixes  (Articles  48-54). 

In  ra^ard  \a  contmband,  the  Declan 
Hague  list  of  Absolut*  Contraband  (Article 
traband  (Article  24),  and  enumerates  az 
(Article  23) ;  permits  additions  to  list  of  a 
band  if  properly  notified  to  neutral  powei 
iinuous  voyage  for  absolute  contraband  (.' 
ditionaJ  contraband  (Article  35),  but  reco( 
having  no  seaport.     (Article  36.) 

The  provisions  concerning  blockade  an 
the  Anglo-American  RxtA  Continental  systc 
within  an  undefined  and  therefore  unlimit 
Continuoaa  voyage  \»  renounced  (Article  1 
made  effective  according  to  Anglo-Americ 
doctrine  is  more  apparent  than  real. 

In  the  matter  of  neutral  priies,  the  gen 
they  cannot  be  destroyed  (Article  48),  but 
tlon  of  a  neutral  vessel  aubjject  to  confiscat 
would  compromiBe  the  security  of  the  mj 
operations  in  which  it  ia  actually  engaged 
for  indemnities  and  judicial  remedy  make 
(Articles  50-54), 

The  British  Government  will  issue  an  ( 
ference  of  London  containing  the  prooeedi 
Declaration^  see  supptco^^t  to  the  July  n 
of  iDtemational  Law,     (1909.) 
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CoNCLCDiNQ  Remarks 

The  First  Conference  of  1899  was  an  experiment  for  which 
there  were  precedents,  although  there  was  perhaps  no  single 
precedent  Uke  it  in  all  respects.  Congresses  or  conferences 
have  been  familiar  since  the  Congress  of  Westphalia,  which 
may  be  said  to  mark  the  conscious  beginning  of  modern 
international  relations,  and  at  various  times  conferences  or 
congresses  have  been  called,  usually  at  the  end  of  war,  to 
settle  the  terms  of  peace.  Familiar  examples  of  peace  con- 
ferences, in  the  sense  that  they  were  assembled  to  establish 
peace, »re Westphalia,  1648;  Utrecht,  1713-1714;  Vienna,  1814- 
1815;  Paris,  1856;  and  Berlin,  1878.  Each  one  of  these  confer- 
ences, to  use  a  single  expression — for  congress  and  conference 
are  practically  eynonymous^was  preceded  by  a  war  and  owed 
its  existence  to  war,  although  its  purpose  was  not  to  devise 
means  for  establishing  peace  in  general,  but  to  conclude  a 
8p)ecia]  peace  by  adjusting  the  controversy  out  of  which  the 
war  sprang.  In  some  of  the  later  conferences — notably 
the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856 — questions  of  a  general  nature 
were  discussed  and  an  agreement  reached  upon  questions  of 
maritime  law.  but  the  codification  of  maritime  warfare  begun 
by  the  Congress  of  Paris  was  incidental  to  its  calling.  The 
fact,  however,  that  the  congress  succeeded  in  abolishing  pri- 
vateering, in  requiring  that  blockades  be  binding  to  be  effec- 
tive, that  the  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  and  that  neu- 
tral goods  are  safe  in  enemy  bottoms  furnished  a  precedent  for 
a  conference  which  should  deal  with  matters  of  a  general  interest, 
even  although  its  labors  should  be  restricted  to  a  small  portion 
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of  international  law.  The  usefulness  of  the  conference  wu 
thus  demonstrated,  and  in  recent  tinaes  conferences  have 
been  called  with  no  war  inunediately  preceding  thdr  caH, 
although  such  conferences  have  dealt  with  disputes  arising  out 
of  war  or  have  sought  to  prevent  disputes  by  settling  in  advance 
usages  and  customs  of  war.  Thus,  the  Geneva  Conference  of 
1864  called  by  Switzerland  to  consider  the  treatment  of  sick 
and  wounded  upon  the  battlefield  was  not  preceded  by  war  in 
the  sense  that  its  mission  was  to  end  hostilities,  althou^  the 
neglect  of  the  sick  and  wounded  at  Solferino  in  the  war  of 
1859  between  France  and  Austria  prompted  the  call.  In  the 
same  way  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1868  was  not  a  war  cod- 
ference,  although  its  convocation  was  due  to  the  needless  kff 
of  life  in  the  naval  battle  of  lissa  between  Italy  and  Austiii 
in  1866.  The  conference  sought  to  extend  to  naval  war  the 
beneficent  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864  co&- 
ceming  the  sick  and  wounded  in  war  on  land. 

The  conference  called  by  Alexander  II  and  which  formulated 
the  Declaration  of  St.  Petersburg  of  1868  was  not  immediate 
preceded  by  a  war,  although  its  results  were  limited  to  the 
restriction  of  the  means  of  destruction  in  future  warfare.  In 
like  manner  the  Brussels  Conference  of  1874  was  not  convoked 
by  belligerents  or  by  powers  on  behalf  of  belligerents,  although 
the  Franco-German  War  of  1870  was  undoubtedly  the  cause 
for  its  convocation. 

This  second  group  of  conferences  may  be  called  peace  con- 
ferences in  that  they  met  in  times  of  peace,  but  the  program 
dealt  exclusively  with  the  usages  and  customs  of  war. 

A  third  t3rpe  is  the  conference  meeting  in  time  of  peace  to 
consider  the  means  whereby  peace  may  be  preserved,  and  of 
this  class  the  Kongo  Conference  of  1884-1885  at  Berlin,  and  the 
Pan-American  Conference  of  1889-1890  at  Washington  are 
familiar  illustrations.  The  Berlin  Conference  dealt  with  the 
Kongo  question,  and  by  regulating  traffic  upon  the  Kongo 
and  its  tributaries,  by  establishing  boundaries  of  the  States 
claJ  itory  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Kongo,  and 

t  for  the  occupation  of  Africa,  removed  a  fertile 
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[aource  of  conflict.  The  Conference  of  Berlin  was  not  pn^ceded 
'by  a  war,  nor  was  it  followed  by  one;  it  was,  in  the  higiicst 
'Sense  of  the  word,  preventive.  The  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence of  1889-1890  due  to  the  initiative  of  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine, 
twas  assembled  in  the  interest  of  peace.  Its  y>urposo  was  to 
draw  the  American  States  closer  together,  and»  by  means  of 
arbitration,  to  provide  a  substitute  for  war. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  idea  of  an  international  conference 
was  familiar  l)oth  to  the  old  and  the  new  world,  and  that  the 
Peace  Conference  of  1899  was  but  the  culmination  of,  rather 
■than  the  first  step  in  the  development.  The  war  conference 
showed  not  only  that  peace  might  be  established  by  a  meet- 
ing of  the  powers,  but  also  that  matters  of  general  interest 
might  be  discussed  and  regulated  at  such  a  conference  in 
addition  to  the  questions  at  issue  between  belligerents.  The 
second  class  furnished  a  precedent  for  a  conference  called  in 
time  of  peace  to  regulate  the  laws  and  customs  of  warfare, 
whereas  the  third  class  demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  a  con- 
ference to  discuss  and  regulate  questions  disconnected  from 
war  or  only  remotely  connected  with  it.  The  First  Ha^uc 
Conference  furnished  the  priceless  precedent  of  a  conference 
meeting  in  time  of  profound  peace  to  discuss  not  merely  ques- 
tions of  armament  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  but  at 
one  and  the  same  time  the  mean»  whereby  conflicts  between 
States  might  be  settled  by  a  resort,  not  to  arms,  but  to  good 
offices,  mediation  and  arbitration. 

The  First  Conference  was  therefore  rather  a  development 
than  an  experiment,  although  if  the  labors  of  the  Conference 
had  failed  to  justify  its  call,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  second  con- 
ference would  have  met  in  the  near  future.  The  success,  how- 
ever, of  the  experiment  seems  to  have  made  the  Conference  an 
institution,  and  the  action  of  the  Second  Conference  in  provid- 
ing for  a  successor  leads  to  the  hope  that  conferences  will 
regularly  assemble  in  response  to  an  elightened  and  insistent 
public  opinion.  The  First  Conference  looked  forward  to  a 
successor;  the  Second  Conference  provided  a  time  within 
which  it«  successor  should  meet.    The  President  of  the  First 
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Conference,  M.  de  Staal,  is  reported  by  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White, 
in  his  interesting  autobiography,  to  have  considered  a  call  for 
a  second  conference  as  probable  within  a  year  from  the 
adjournment  of  the  first;'  but  the  war  in  South  Africa  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal  and  the  RussoJapanese  mr 
of  1904  postponed  the  call.  At  the  request  of  the  Interpartia- 
mentary  Union,  held  at  St.  Louis  in  1904^  President  Roosevelt 
sounded  the  Powers  as  to  their  willingness  to  attend  a  con- 
ference, and  the  conclusion  of  the  RussoJapanese  var, 
brought  about  by  the  good  offices  of  President  Roosevelt, 
enabled  Russia  to  assume  the  initiative  for  a  second  conference, 
which  assembled  at  The  Hague  on  the  15th  day  of  Jime,  1907, 
and  adjourned  on  October  18  of  the  same  year. 

That  the  First  Conference  had  in  mind  a  successor  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  it  expressed  "the  wish  that  the  ques- 
tions of  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  may  be  inserted  in 
the  program  of  a  conference  in  the  near  future;"  thai  the 
"proposal  which  contemplates  the  declaration  of  the  inviok- 
bility  of  private  property  in  naval  warfare  may  be  referred 
to  a  subsequent  conference  for  consideration;"  that  the 
"  proposal  to  settle  the  question  of  the  bombardment  of  ports, 
towns,  and  villages  by  a  naval  force  may  be  referred  to  a  sub- 
sequent conference  for  consideration. "  It  will  be  noted  tiat 
the  First  Conference  did  not  indicate  any  date  at  which  the 
future  conference  should  assemble,  whereas  the  Second  Con- 
ference, in  addition  to  providing  subjects  for  the  program  of 
the  Third  Conference,  specified  that  it  should  meet  on  or 
about  the  year  1915.  The  conference,  however,  did  not 
attempt  to  perpetuate  itself  by  declaring  that  conferences 
should  be  held  in  future  at  regular  and  recurring  intervals, 
but  limited  itself  to  a  recommendation  for  a  third  conference 
to  meet  at  a  specified  date.  It  might  have  gone  further  and 
stated  that  the  periodic  assembling  of  a  conference  com- 

'"A  del(^ate  also  informed  me  that  in  talking  with  M.  de  Stoal  the  latter 
declared  that  in  his  opinion  the  present  conference  is  only  the  first  of  a 
series,  and  that  it  is  quite  likely  that  another  will  be  held  next  winter  or 
%  spring. "    Autobiography  of  Andrew  D.  White,  Vol.  II,  p.  272. 
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imended  itself  to  its  judgment;  but  as  thp  conference  waa  not 
legislative  body,  and  if  it  had  been  could  not  have  bound  its 
[miccessor,  much  less  the  sovereign  States  represented  at  the 
Conference,  it  wisely  restricted  itself  to  a  recommendation  that 
a  third  conference  should  be  held.  Public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  was  outspoken  for  a  stated,  periodic  conference, 
and  the  American  delegation  was  instructed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  favor  the  holding  of  further  conferences  within  fixed 
periods.' 

Pursuant  to  these  instructions  the  American  delegation 
succeeded,  by  means  of  great  tact  and  conciliation,  in  per- 
suading M.  de  Nelidow,  first  Russian  Delegate,  imd  President 
of  the  Conference,  to  introduce  of  his  own  motion  the  following 
recommendation,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Finally,  the  Conference  recommends  to  the  powers  the  assem- 
bly of  a  third  peace  conference,  which  might  be  held  within 
a  period  rorresponding  to  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
preceding  conference,  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  common  agree- 
ment between  the  Powers,  and  it  calla  their  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  preparing  the  program  of  this  Third  Conference 
a  sufficient  time  in  advance  to  insure  its  deliberations  being 
conducted  with  the  necessary  authority  and  expedition. 

In  order  to  attain  this  object  the  Conference  considers  that 
it  would  be  very  tiesirable  that,  some  two  years  liefore  the 
probable  date  of  the  meeting,  a  preparatory  committee  should 
be  charged  by  the  Governments  with  the  task  of  collecting  the 
various  proposals  to  be  submitted  to  the  Conference,  of  ascer- 
taining what  subjects  are  ripe  for  embodiment  in  an  interna- 
tional regulation,  and  of  preparing  a  program  which  the  Govern- 
ments should  decide  upon  in  sufficient  time  to  cnuble  it  to  be 
carefully  examined  by  the  countries  interested.  This  com- 
mittee should  further  be  intrusted  with  the  task  of  proposing 
A  system  of  organization  and  procedure  for  the  Conference 
itself. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  recommendation  shows  that  the 
Conference  is  to  be  held  "  within  a  period  corresponding  to 
that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  preceding  Conference" — 
that  is  to  say,  within  a  period  of  eight  years;  that  the  date 
b  to  be  fixed  "by  common  agreement  between  the  powers," 


^ 


*  See  iDvtnictions,  Vol.  U,  pp.  184-185. 
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and  that  the  program  of  this  Third  Conference  is  to  be  pn 
pared  "  a  sufficient  time  in  advance  to  insure  its  detiberation 
being  conducted  with  the  necessary  authority  and  expedition. 
The  powers  were  willing  to  recommend  a  third  conference,  bi 
they  were  not  willing  to  specify  the  exact  date.  They  fe 
it,  however,  to  be  essential  that  the  program  should  be  pti 
pared  in  advance  and  commimicated  to  the  participants  i 
ample  time  to  enable  them  to  mature  their  views,  and  to  pit 
sent  them  in  finished  form  at  the  opening  of  the  Third  Confe 
ence.  Without  reflecting  upon  any  Power  or  group  of  Power 
the  Conference  felt  that  much  time  was  lost  by  a  failure  to  pn 
sent  at  the  opening  the  various  projects  for  which  conader 
tion  was  requested,  and  that  the  delay  involved  in  communica 
ing  with  the  home  govenmients  was  a  waste  of  time  for  whk 
there  was  neither  a  reason  nor  a  compensating  advantage. 

The  Second  Conference  felt  that  no  one  Power  should  1 

burdened  "with  the  task  of  collecting  the  various  proposB 

to  be  submitted  to  the  Conference,  of  ascert^ning  what  su 

jects  are  ripe  for  embodiment  in  an  international  regulatio 

and  of  preparing  a  program"  which  should  include  the  pi 

posals  collected  and  npe  for  submission.    For  this  piupose 

preparatory  committee  was  to  be  appointed  by  agreement 

the  various  Governments  "some  two  years  before  the  pro 

{  able  date  of  the  meeting"  in  the  belief  that  the  tentati' 

^  program  might  be  examined,  approved,  disapproved,  or  moc 

fied  by  the  various  Powers  within  a  period  of  two  years.    B' 

a  great  step  in  advance  was  taken  by  the  Conference  in  pi 

viding  that  "this  committee  should  further  be  intrusted  wi 

the  task  of  providing  a  system  of  oi^anization  and  procedu 

for  the  Conference  itself,"  the  obvious  meaning  of  which 

that  the  committee  is  to  propose  a  system  of  organization  ai 

t  procedure  for  the  Conference  which  will  meet  the  approval 

*  the  invited  and  participating  Powers,  so  that  the  future  co 

ferences  will  be  no  longer  be  officered  and  dominated  by  ai 

;  one  Power.    The  Conference  of  1899  was  due  to  the  enligl 

,':  ened  statesmanship  of  Nicholas  II;  and  it  was  in  no  imcerta 

degree  his  conference,  for  the  First  Delegate  of  Russia  w 


1 
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president,  and  the  presidents  of  the  various  cominiRsions  were 
chosen  directly  or  indirectly  by  Russia.  The  Second  Con- 
ference was  not  so  directly  the  work  of  the  Czar,  for  it  was, 
[as  stated  in  the  very  first  line^  of  the  final  act,  *'  proposed  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
;America;"  but  the  President  of  the  Conference  was  the  First 

legate  of  Russia,  and  the  officers  of  the  Second,  like  the  oflB- 
cers  of  the  First,  wen?  chosen  by  Russia  and  notified  to  the 
Second  Conference  for  approval.  The  Third  Conference  is, 
however,  to  have  its  "organization  and  procedure"  designated 
in  advance  by  a  committee,  which  shall  represent  not  merely 
one  Power  but  the  Community  of  Nations.  The  Conference, 
therefore,  is  to  be  international  not  merely  in  name  but  in 
fact,  and  its  organization  and  procedure  are  to  be  the  result  of 
the  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  many,  not  of  an  individual  power, 
whether  it  be  the  august  initiator  of  the  Conference  itself  or 
of  the  individual  who  happens  to  propose  its  calling.  In 
becoming  an  institution  the  child  has  outgrown  tutelage. 

The  Conferences  at  The  Hague  have  already  accomplished 
much  for  international  law,  and  it  cajmot  be  doubted  that  their 
successors  will  continue  the  work  which  they  have  so  admirably 
begun.  The  First  Oanfercnce  raised  good  officesand mediation 
to  the  dignity  of  an  institution;  provided  for  the  ascertainment 
of  disputed  facts  likely  to  produce  serious  consequences  by  an 
international  commission  of  inquiry;  set  the  seal  of  its  ap- 
proval upon  arbitration;  devised  machinery  by  which  a  tem- 
porary tribunal  might  be  chosen  from  a  permanent  panel  of 
judges,  and  adopted  a  code  of  procedure  for  the  trial  and  deter- 
mination of  cases  submitted  to  the  tribunal.  The  First  Con- 
ference also  codified  the  laws  and  customs  of  warfare  on  land, 
extended  to  maritime  warfare  the  beneficent  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  and,  if  it  did  not  provide  for  the  limitation 
of  armaments,  it  at  least  discussed  seriously  and  profoundly 
the  question.  The  Second  Conference  revised  each  of  these 
conventions,  thus  rendering  them  more  worthy  of  approval; 
it  accepted  with  unanimity  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration and,  in  a  concrete  case,  namely,  the  collection  of  con- 
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tra/rt  d«4yt^.  it  r^scyr«^  t£»  JBt  of  forte  azid  boond  tibe  zaaoo 
to  aiiitr&tioii.  It  j^id  xt^  loaBdMOoos  ot  s  G>xrx  oc  Aiiiitn 
Justice,  to  h^  coEQprjs^  of  jndees  aetine  ssiier  a  =«fe^  of  jodi 
cial  rRsrpoDsibOitv.  in  wiixL  the  v&noos  5y?c^iri5  oc  jozispn] 
d^moe  and  the  varioas  Uozaaee?  =caQ  be  atieqnatelv  i^pn 
BcnUsd:  it  actually  created  an  InternatioDal  Coon  of  Pn»  L 
which  the  validity  of  an  alkeed  capturE-  ^laH  be  detenniDed  b 
an  int/^mational  tribunal  eompoeed  of  competent,  traioe 
judges,  in  which  the  belligerents  fhall  be  represented,  but  u 
which  the  neutrals  shaU  decide  the  question  at  isRie.  Tb 
Conference  further  codified  the  law?  and  custook?  of  war  and 
by  pnfscribing  belligerent  duties  and  recognixing  neutn 
rightfl  88  well  as  duties,  extended  the  empire  of  law.  It  i 
impossible  to  discuss  international  law  without  a  reference  t^ 
The  Hague  Conferences;  it  is  impo^ble  to  conduct  the  foreig! 
relation**  of  nations  without  quoting  the  provisions  of  Th 
Ha^o  conventions;  it  is  almost  impossil^e  to  perform  th 
duties  of  citizenship  without  a  knowledge  of  The  Hague  Con 
ferences  and  their  positive  results. 

The  positive  results  of  the  Conferences  are,  therefore,  o 
such  importance  that  they  mark  an  epoch  in  international  !ai 
and  its  development.  But  however  worthy  of  consideration 
they  are  relatively  unimportant  in  comparison  with  the  insti 
tution  of  the  periodic  conference,  which  unites  for  a  brief  spac 
the  n»i>re3ontatives  of  the  world  and  legislates,  although  a 
referendum,  in  the  common  interest.  The  work  of  one  con 
f(!n;nce  \h  far  from  perfect,  and  each  of  the  three  conventiott 
of  the  First  was  revised  in  the  light  of  theory  and  practice  b; 
the  Second.  What  one  conference  makes  another  may  un 
make,  if  it  fails  to  justify  itself;  or  improve,  if  its  defects  hav 
been  uncovered  by  practice  and  experience.  The  work  o 
the  Second  Conference  will  no  doubt  be  subjected  to  criticise 
and  forced  to  justify  itself;  a  third  conference  will  undoubtedl; 
revise  it  in  principle  as  well  as  in  detail.  The  experience  o 
the  many  will  supplement  the  wisdom  of  the  few,  and  th 
'  •  ■  'ration  of  the  nations  will  produce  an  international  cod 
meet  the  needs  of  the  nations  because  the  outcome  o 
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their  needs  and  experience.  Each  conference  is  but  a  step  in 
advance,  it  is  but  a  link  in  the  chain  which,  encircling  the  world 
will  bind  the  nations  closer  together,  if  it  does  not  confederate 
them. 

In  this  view,  positive  results  are  of  minor  importance;  its 
partial  successes,  indeed  its  failures,  evidence  progress.  As 
aptly  said  by  our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Rx>ot: 

The  question  about  each  international  conference  is  not 
merely  what  it  has  accomplished,  but  also  what  it  has  begun, 
and  what  it  has  moved  forward.  Not  only  the  conventions 
signed  and  ratified,  but  the  steps  taken  toward  conclusions 
which  may  not  reach  practical  and  effective  form  for  many 
years  to  come,  are  of  value.  Homo  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  last  conference  do  not  seem  to  amount  to  very  much  by 
themselves,  but  each  one  marks  on  some  line  of  progress  the 
farthest  point  to  which  the  world  is  yet  willing  to  go.  They 
are  like  cable  ends  buoyed  in  mid-ocean,  to  be  picked  up  here- 
after by  some  other  steamer,  spliced,  and  continued  to  shore. 
The  greater  the  reform  proposed,  the  longer  must  be  the  proc- 
ess required  to  bring  many  nations  difTcring  widely  in  their 
laws,  customs,  traditions,  interests,  prejudices,  into  agreement. 
Blach  necessary  step  in  the  proce.ss  is  aw  useful  as  the  final 
act  which  crowns  the  work  and  is  received  with  public  cele- 
bration,* 

The  very  existence  of  the  Conference  is  a  demonstration  of 
the  oneness  of  mankind,  of  the  superiority  of  general  to  spe- 
cial interests  and  local  poli<!y,  and  the  successes  of  the  con- 
ferences show  the  possibility  of  harmonious  cooperation 
among  nationalities  differing  in  race,  institutions,  languages 
and  traditions.  The  First  Conference  showed  that  twenty- 
six  nations  could  work  harmoniously  for  the  common  good; 
the  Second  Conference  that  forty-four  States  could  labor  by 
means  of  their  representatives  in  peace  and  harmony  for  a 
I>eriod  of  four  months  and  produce  conventions  and  declara- 
tions, resolutions  and  voeux,  which  have  been  ratified  by 
national  legislatures  and  commend  themselves  to  enlightened 
public  opinion. 

The  usefulness  of  conferences  for  the  settlement  of  inter- 

*  Treffttory  note  to  Texts  of  the  Peace  Conferences  at  the  Hague,  pub- 
lished by  Ginn  &  Company  (1906). 
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national  affairs  was  proclaimed  by  theoiistB  and 
authority,  and  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  practice  of; 
since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  of  1648.    The 
favor  of  the  international  congress  is  contempoi 
the  birth  of  intemational  law;  for  in  a  much  adi 
frequently  quoted  passage  of  the  immortal  Three 
on  the  Law  of  War  and  Peace,  Grotixis  says  that 

it  would  be  useful,  and  indeed  it  is  almost  necesary,  that  i 
greases  of  Christian  Powers  should  be  held,  in  which  the  ' 
troversies  which  arise  among  them  may  be  decided  by  otl 
who  are  not  interested,  and  in  which  measures  may  be  tak 
to  compel  the  parties  to  accept  Peace  on  equitable  terms.* 

The  context  shows  that  Grotius  had  in  mind  the  settleme 
of  controversies  by  arbitration  and  the  conclusion  of  peace : 
intemational  congresses.  He  did  not  have  in  mind  a  union 
federation  of  the  States,  although,  by  imposing  peace  upi 
disputants  by  disinterested  parties,  he  recognized  the  £am 
of  nations  and  its  interests  as  superior  to  any  member  and 
special  interests.  The  use  of  force  to  compel  members 
accept  the  decision  of  disinterested  powers  presuppoeea 
recognition  of  the  solidarity  of  nations. 

Grotius  published  his  treatise  in  1625,  and  the  n 
conferences  which  have  been  held  in  the  two  centuries 
half  preceding  the  First  Hague  Conference  are  in  no 
degree  due  to  his  influence.*    In  placing  the  wreath  upon  ti 
tomb  of  Grotius  at  Delft  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1S99 
Andrew  D.  White,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Delegation,  sail 

My  Honored  Colleagues  of  the  Peace  Conference,  the  get 
of  this  work  in  which  we  are  all  so  earnestly  engaged,  liesil 
single  sentence  of  Grotius's  great  book.     Others  indoed 

*  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis.  Liber,  3,  cap.  nciii,  |  Tui-4. 

*More  than  ever  it  is  clear  to  me  tbat  of  all  books  ever  wril 
claiming  divine    inspiration — the    great  work  of  Grotius  on   Wi 
Peace  has  been  of  most  benefit  to  mankind.     Our  work  here,  at 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  the  direct  result  of  his,  at  the 
seventeenth. — Dr.  White's  Autobiography,  Vol.  n,  p.  274. 

In  a  later  passage,  Dr.  White  speaks  of  Grotius  as  ''the  man  ^ 
motion  the  ideas  which,  nearly  three  hundred  years  later,  haw 
aasembling  of  this  Conference. — Ibid.,  p.  291. 
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proposed  plans  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  di£ferencea  be- 
tween nations,  and  the  world  rememliera  them  with  honor: 
to  all  of  them,  from  Henry  IV  and  Kant  and  St.  Pierre  and 
Penn  and  Bentham,  down  to  the  humblest  writer  in  favor  of 
peace,  we  may  well  feel  grateful;  but  the  germ  of  arbitration 
was  planted  in  modern  thought  when  Grotius,  urging  arbitration 
and  mediation  as  preventing  war,  wrote  these  solemn  words 
in  the  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads:  "maxime  autem  christiani  reges 
et  civitates  tenentur  banc  inire  viam  ad  arma  vitanda."^ 

It  is  suggested  that  Grotius  may  have  seen  a  little  book, 
written  by  Em6ric  Cruc^  and  published  in  1623,  entitled  Le 
Nouveau  Cyn6e,  in  which  the  proposal  was  made  for  a  union  of 
the  nations  and  the  establishment  at  Venice  of  an  assembly 
in  which  all  international  controversies  should  be  decided.' 
This  remarkable  treatise  dropped  out  of  sight  andj  although 
known  to  our  Charles  Sumner/  it  has  but  recently  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  students  by  the  distinguished  Belgian 
publicist,  Ernest  Nys.  The  work  deserves  well  of  the  friends 
of  poAcc  and  arbitration,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be 
reprinted  and  translated  into  English. 

But  to  revert  to  Grotius.  If  known  to  him,  there  is  no 
trace  of  its  Influence,  because  Grotius  does  not  speak  of  a  union 
of  the  nations,  whereas  Cruc6  proposes  a  universal  union  and 
stated  in  detail  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  effected. 

Two  famous  projects  based  upon  federation  of  the  nations 
are  known  respectively  as  the  Great  Design  of  Henry  IV,  and 
the  Perpetual  Peace  of  the  Abb4  de  Saint-Pierre. 

The  plan  of  Henry  IV,  or  of  his  minister,  Sully,  for  it  is 
from  the  latter  that  wc  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  project, 
contemplated  the  formation  of  a  "very  Christian  republic" 
to  consist  of  fifteen  sovereignties,  each  one  of  which  was  to 
send  delegates  to  a  general  council,  empowered  to  decide  all 
disputes  which   might  arise  between  the  members  of  the 

*HoUs'  Peace  Confereace,  Appendix  HI,  pp.  549-550. 

*See,  Njrs:  liltudefl  de  droit  international  el  de  droit  politique  (1890),  pp. 
309-317;  Bolch'a  Emdrio  Cnio6  (1900)»  pp.  1-63;  Darby's  International 
Tribunals  (4th  ed.,  1904),  pp.  22-33. 

'The  War  Systetn  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  Mead's  ed.  of  Sum- 
ner's Addresses  oa  War  (1904),  p.  196,  n.  2.  Sumner's  oop7  is  now  in  the 
Harvanl  College  Library. 
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republic,  and  to  fix  the  contribution  wMch  each  member 
ahould  make  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  confederation.* 

This  project,  which  has  profoundly  influenced  modem 
thought,  was  a  dream  of  war  conquest  as  well  as  peace,  because 
its  reaUzation  presupposed  war  with  Austria.  In  a  letter  to 
Henry,  referring  to  the  project,  Sully  says  that  it  would  be 
necessary 

first  to  reduce  the  whole  House  of  Austria  to  a  dominion  so  weD 
adjusted  and  composed  in  such  due  proportion  that  it  would 
detiver  all  the  Christian  States  and  dominions  from  the  fears 
and  apprehension  that  it  has  always  given  them  cause  to  cher- 
ish, of  being  oppressed  and  enclosed  by  it;  and,  secondly,  that 
all  those  belonging  to  that  House  should  be  induced  by  adequate 
reasons  to  forsake  their  former  extortionate  covetousneas,  bo 
that  they  may  no  longer  plan  injuries  to  any  one — a  state  of 
mind  to  which  it  seems  impossible  to  bring  them  so  long  as  they 
possess  a  number  of  States  and  kingdoms  beyond  those  included 
in  their  Spanish  dominions.' 

The  good  Abb^  de  Saint-Pierre,  invoking  the  authority  of 
Henry  IV  for  his  Project  of  Perpetual  Peace  (published  in 
1713,  1729),  sought  to  perpetuate  the  settlement  effected  by 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  to  adjust  controversies  between 
nations  by  pacific  means. 

For  this  purpose,  to  quote  the  summary  of  our  own 
Wheaton,  the  first  article  of  the  projet  proposed  to  establish 
a  perpetual  alliance  between  the  members  of  the  European 
League,  or  Christian  repubhc,  for  their  mutual  security  against 
both  foreign  and  civil  war,  and  for  the  mutual  guarantee  of 
their  respective  possessions  and  of  the  treaties  of  peace  con- 
cluded at  Utrecht. 

The  second  article  proposed  that  each  ally  should  contribute 
to  the  common  expenses  of  the  grand  alliance  a  monthly  con- 
tribution to  be  regulated  by  the  general  assembly  of  their  pleni- 
potentiaries. 

The  third  article  provided  that  the  allies  should  renounce  the 
right  of  making  war  against  each  other,  and  accept  the  media- 
tion and  arbitration  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  league  for 

'For details  of  the  Great  Design,  see  Darby's  International  Tribunals, 
pp.  16-21. 
'Darby's  International  Tribunals,  pp.  20-21. 
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the  termination  of  their  mutual  differencea,  three-fourths  of 
the  votes  being  necessary  for  a  definitive  judgment. 

The  principal  sovereigns  and  States  who   were  to   compose 
the  league  were  arranged  in  the  following  order: 

L     The   King  of  France. 

2.     The  Emperor  of  Germany. 

3-     The  Kmg  of  Spain. 

4.  The  Emperor  or  Empress  of  Russia. 

5.  The  King  of  Great  Britain^  Elector  of  Hanover. 

6.  The  Republic  of  Holland. 
7-    The  King  of  Denmark. 

8.  The  King  of  Sweden. 

9.  The  King  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony. 
10.  The  King  of  Portugal. 
n.  The  Sovereign  of  Rome. 

12.  The  King  of  Prussia,   Elector  of  Brandenburg, 

13.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  his  co-states. 

14.  The  Elector  of  Palatine  and  his  co-states, 

15.  The  Swiss  and  their  co-states. 

16.  The  Ecclesiastical  Electors  and  their  co-states. 

17.  The  Republic  of  Venice  and  its  co-fitatee. 

18.  The  King  of  Naples. 

19.  The  King  of  Sardinia. 

Each  of  these  nineteen  Powers  was  to  have  a  single  vote 
in  the  European  diet,  and  the  smaller  republics  and  princes  to 
be  associated  in  the  league,  with  the  right  of  giving  a  single 
collective  vote  as  in  assembly  of  the  present  Germanic  con- 
federation. "Comme  le  Grand  Due  de  Toscane  peut  faire 
pr^sentement  une  voix  de  plus,  il  sera  facile  de  le  nommer 
comme  la  vingti^me  puissance,  mais  toutea  ces  petites  diffi- 
cult^s  peuvent  facilement  se  r^gler  par  provision  k  la  plurality 
voix."* 

The  fourth  article  stipulated  that  if  any  one  of  the  allied 
powers  shoukl  refuse  to  carry  into  effect  the  judgments  and 
regulations  of  the  grand  alliance,  or  negotiate  treaties  in  con- 
travention thereof,  or  prepare  to  wage  war,  the  alliance  should 
arm  and  act  offensively  against  the  offending  Power  until  it 
was  reduced  to  obedience. 

The  fifth  article  declared  that  the  general  assembly  of 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  alliance  should  have  power  to  enact  by 
a  plurality  of  votes,  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into 
effect  the  objects  of  the  alliance;  but  no  alteration  in  the 
fundamental  articles  to  be  made  without  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  allies. 

The  almost  verbal  coincidence  of  these  articles  with  those 
of  the  fundamental  act  of  the  Germanic  confederation  estab- 

*Abjr<g.  du  Projet  de  Paix  perpetuelle,  torn.  i.  p.  'M9,  edit,  de  RotterdaxDp 
1738. 
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jfi&Ki  :"  "iie-.'-inarTaH  n  V!ennA  in  IaI5  is  remArkabie.  Ffeury, 
TO  tti'-t:  "^ainr-Pterre  yirnmunicaxed  his  plan,  replied  w  him: 
•TiTis  iT^z  »iniie  m  ir'icie  pgiPTiri.'^I  celin  denroyiff  des 
Tuaaomnui-Pa  -:i^iir*oiniierLea  coeors  des  princes  e£  je^ir  posuftda 
i>nr7»r  lacs  t-:s  vtcs.  '  But  Dtiboia  bescowed  upon  him 
-:ie  T.grear  pniise.  expressed  in  the  aioet  felicitoos  manner 
■wuKi  le  '.ermeti  '21s  uieaa:    "les  r$ves  d'un  faonune  dc  bieoL*' 

T2^  I-riar  leam  of  Hienry  IV  and  Saint-Pierre's  Perpetual 
?-»ai:«  jftni'ni:!ie<i  zhe  ise  of  force:  the  nrst  to  bring  aboot  the 
'^cnfefienzicn:  zhe  second  to  maJTirAiTi  it.  The  Qaaker  Penn 
Via  il£c  3CZ  iTpi^e  to  me  use  of  force  to  keep  the  peace;  but. 
as>  ia  v  -e  -iizeTted-  his  Enropean  Diet.  Parliament,  or  Estates 
wii  '.c  ze  la  inscrnnent  for  the  settlement  of  intematiiMul 
dispTires  '7  "ihe  nies  of  jastice.  It  was  wholly  nonpolitical  as 
he  nehber  scught  the  homiliation  of  Austria  or  of  France  nor 
tbe  a^^rondisecient  of  England. 

F»:r  ±.e  !i:v»  of  Peace  and  OrdCT.  the  sovereign  princes  of 
EriToce  wer^  -to  agree  to  meet"  by  their  stated  deputies,  in 
a  G^n-rral  Diet,  Estate,  or  Parliament,  and  th^e  establish 
rules  of  justice  for  Sovaeign  Princes  to  observe  one  to  anothCT. 
The  Di<^t  was  to  meet  yearly,  or  "once  in  two  or  three  yeare 
at  farthest,  as  they  shall  see  cause ;'  representation  was  to  be 
proportionate  and  the  number  of  persons  or  votes  was  to  be 
rfAchfxi  "by  considering  the  revenues  of  lands,  the  exports 
and  entries  at  the  Custom  Houses,  the  book  or  rates,  and 
«ur\'ey.s  that  are  in  all  governments:  to  proportion  taxes  for 
thf;ir  f-upport.'* 

Tlie  Assembly  was  to  be  a  judicial  body,  and  before  it 

should  be  brought  all  differences  depending  between  one  Sover- 
f;i^n  and  another,  that  cannot  be  made  up  by  private  Embassies 
Ixfforo  the  Sessions  begin. 

In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  the  judgment  of  the  Diet, 

all  iho  other  Sovereignties,  United  as  One  Strength,  shall  compel 
th*!  Submission  and  Performance  of  the  Sentence,  with  Damages 
to  tlif!  Suffering  Party,  and  Charges  to  the  Sovereignties  that 

oblij^cMl  tlioir  Submission.* 

'  Whoiiton'fl  History  of  the  Modem  Law  of  Natioois,  pp.  262-264.    For 
UdUHHf'An'H  interesting  Projet  de  Paix   Perpetuelle  based   upon  Saint- 
<tTe'n,  Nee   Darby's  International  Tribunals,  pp.   104-121;  Wheaton's 
ory  of  the  Modem  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  264-268. 
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At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  two  great  thinkers, 
the  one  a  jurist  (Bentharn),  the  other  a  philosopher  (Kant), 
devoted  themselves  seriously  to  devise  means  whereby  the 
scourge  of  war  might  be  avoided. 

In  a  plan  for  an  Universal  and  Perpetual  Peace,  written  in 
1789,  but  not  published  until  1841,  Bentham  stated  his  purpose 
in  a  single  paragraph: 

The  following  plan  has  for  its  basis  two  fundamental  proposi- 
tions: (1 )  The  reduction  and  fixation  of  the  force  of  the  several 
nations  that  corapose  the  European  System;  (2)  The  emanci- 
pation of  the  distant  dependencies  of  each  State.  Each  of 
these  propositions  has  its  distinct  advantages;  but  neither  of 
them,  it  will  appear,  would  completely  answer  the  purpose 
without  the  other.' 

Bentham  did  not  propose  a  union  or  league  of  States  but  an 
agreement  to  send  two  deputies  to  a  congress  or  diet  which 
should  sit  as  a  court  of  justice  for  the  judicial  settlement  of 
international  disputes. 

The  proceedings  of  such  congress  or  diet  should  be  all 
public. 

Its  power  would  consist,  L  In  reporting  its  opinion. 

2.  In  causing  the  opinion  to  be  circulated  in  the  dominions 
of  each  State. 

He  felt  that  public  opinion  would  enforce  obedience.  In 
case  of  non-compliance,  the  refactory  State  might  be  put 

under  the  ban  of  Europe.  There  might,  perhaps,  be  no  harm  in 
regulating  as  a  last  resource,  the  contingent  to  be  furnished 
by  the  several  States  for  enforcing  the  decrees  of  the  court." 

The  use  of  force  would  be  in  all  human  probability 

unnecessary,  if  in  the  inatrumeiit  constituting  the  court,  the 
freedom  of  the  press  were  guaranteed,  so  that  the  decrees  of 
the  court  might  be  given  the  most  extensive  and  unlimited  cir- 
culation. 

While  the  essence  of  Bentham's  project  consists  in  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Court,  Kant  proposed  a 

*  Penn'e  Essay  Towards  the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Europe  (1693- 
1694).  publuhod  by  the  AmcricAn  Pc&cc  Society  (Boaton.  1897). 

'  BenUmno'a  Works,  edited  by  Bowring,  Vol.  II,  p.  546.  For  an  admirable 
lummary  and  ejcpoaltion  of  Bentham's  plan,  see  Wheaton's  History  of  the 
Uodem  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  328-344. 
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Confederation  of  States  in   order 
peace  and  only  incidentally  mentis 
of  controversies. 

Wheaton  thus  analyzes  and  suns 
peace: 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
[>eace  was  that  published  by  Kant 
elusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  B 
from  the  continental   coalition  a; 
and  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  tl 
Germany .     The  scheme  proposed  by 
berg  was  grounded  on  the  same  idea 
of  European  nations  which  had  been 
Saint  Pierre,  Rousseau  and  Benthaqj 
Kant  develops  this  idea  by  layinl 
dition  of  perpetual  peace  that  the  m 
adheriog  to  the  proposed  league  8h« 
he  defines  to  be  that  form  of  govern 
participates  by  his  representatives  it 
lative  power,  and  especially  in  that' 
tions  of  peace  and  war.     A  declaratj 
manner  by  the  nation  is  in  effect  deed 
calamities  and  burdens  of  war.     Oa, 
constitution  of  government  where  th< 
that  is  under  a  constitution  which  is  ] 
tion  of  war  may  be  rashly  pronounce 
because  it  costs  nothing  to  the  nationi 
and  not  a  member  of  the  State — noi 
smallest    pleasures.     But«    according:! 
form  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  dl 
ment.     By  a  republican  constitution, 
of  government  limited  by  a  popular 
tive  power  being  separated  from  the  e 
to  declare  war  being  included  in 
his  view,  democracy  excludes  repr 
despotic,  the  will  uf  a  majority  of  th 
composed  being  unlimited;  whilst^  a: 
racy,  although  defective  inasmuch  aa 
despotic  by  substituting  the  single 
of  the  State  to  the  general  will,  still 
representative  administration,  as  F 
when  he  said  he  was  "the  first  serva 
of  the  pretended  republics  of  antiq 
a  knowledge  of  the  representative  s 
terminated  in  the  least  insupportabl 
of  a  single  individual.  ^ 
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The  second  condition  of  ft  perpotualpoaco,  according  to  Kant, 
is  that  the  public  law  of  Europe  should  be  founded  upon  a 
confederation  of  free  States.  In  the  existing  system  of  inter- 
national relations,  the  state  of  nature,  which  has  ceased  as 
between  individuals,  whilst  it  still  subsists  as  between  nations, 
is  not  a  state  of  peace,  but  of  war,  if  not  flagrant,  at  least  always 
ready  to  break  out.  The  code  expounded  by  public  jiurists  to 
nations  has  never  had  the  obligatory  force  of  law,  properly  so 
called,  for  want  of  an  adequate  coercive  sanction.  The  field 
of  battle  is  the  only  tribunal  where  States  plead  for  their  rights; 
but  victory,  which  ends  the  htigation,  does  not  hnally  decide 
the  controver:-y.  The  treaty  of  peace  which  may  follow  is,  in 
effect,  a  mere  suspension  of  arms,  the  contending  parties  still 
remaining  in  a  state  of  hostility  towards  each  other,  without 
being  subject  to  the  reproach  of  injustice,  since  each  party  is 
the  exclusive  judge  in  its  own  cause.  The  state  of  peace, 
must,  consequently,  ever  remain  insecure,  unless  guaranteed 
by  a  special  compact  having  for  its  object  the  perpetual  abolition 
of  war.  Nations  must  renounce  as  individuals  have  renounced, 
the  anarchical  freedom  of  savages,  and  submit  themselves  to 
coercive  laws,  thus  forming  a  Community  of  Nations,  civitas 
gentium,  which  may  ultimately  be  extended  so  as  to  include 
all  the  people  of  the  earth.  "It  may  be  demonstrated,"  says 
our  author,  "that  the  idea  of  a  confederation  which  shall 
gradually  extend  to  all  States,  and  thus  lead  them  insensibly 
to  universal  and  perpetual  peace,  is  not  an  impracticable  or 
visionary  idea.  It  may  be  realized,  if  happily  a  single  nation, 
equally  powerful  and  enlightened,  could  once  constitute  itself 
as  a  republic,  a  form  of  government  naturally  inclined  to  per- 
|>etual  peace.  A  common  center  would  thus  be  created  for 
this  federative  association,  around  which  other  States  would 
cluster  in  order  to  secure  their  liberties  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  public  law,  and  this  alliance  would  finally  become  uni- 
versal." 

He  conclude-s  that  "if  it  be  a  duty  to  cherish  the  hope  that 
the  universal  dominion  of  public  law  may  ultimately  be  real- 
ised, by  a  gradual  but  continued  progress,  the  establishment 
of  perpetual  peace  to  take  the  place  of  those  mere  suspensions 
of  hostility  called  treaties  of  peace,  is  not  a  mere  chimera,  but 
a  problem,  of  which  time,  abridged  by  the  uniform  and  con- 
tinual progress  of  the  human  mind,  will  ultimately  furnish 
a  satisfactory  solution."* 

In  his  metaphysics  of  jurisprudence  published  in  1797,  treat- 
ing of  the  science  of  international  law  in  general,  Kant  insists 

'  Projet  de  paix  perpetuelle,  e&siii  philosopbique  par  Emaauel  Kant. 
Tnuluit  do  Taliemand  avec  un  Nouvcau  Supplement  de  I'auteur,  Koenigs- 
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Ifa  The  various  plans  of  Henry  IV,  Ein^ric  Cnic^,  Saint-Pierre 
Ind  Rousseau's  project  based  upon  it,  the  Diet  of  William 
Penn,  and  the  Essays  of  Bcntham  and  Kant  may  be  called 
the  classic  projects  for  the  establishment  of  an  International 
Congress  as  a  means  of  maintaining  peace  among  the  nations. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  English  plans  are  judicial,  as 
becomes  the  Anglo-Saxon,  who  has  made  the  judicial  settle- 
ment of  international  controversies  a  confession  of  faith. 
Penn's  plan  is  for  a  reunion  of  a  diet  or  parliament  of  negotia- 
tors; Bentham's  plan  is  for  a  court  composed  of  two  members 
from  each  party  to  its  establishment.  The  European  plana 
are  political:  Henry's  is  based  upon  the  humiliation  of  Aus- 
tria; Saint-Pierre  assumes  the  primacy  of  France.  Kant's  is 
political  in  the  sense  that  it  presupposes  a  change  in  the  inter- 
nal organization  of  nations  whereby  their  governments  become 
republican,  that  is,  constitutional  and  representative.  The 
acceptance  of  Kant's  plan  would,  however,  be  in  the  common 
interest  and  would  not  inure  to  the  advantage  of  any  nation. 

The  projects  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  not  only  of 
importance  in  themselves,  but  show  that  the  desire  for  a  closer 
and  intimate  relation  of  the  nations  is  not  a  dream  of  the  past, 
nor  an  idle  speculation  of  the  present,  but  a  hope  for  the 
future. 

Of  the  many  plans,  three  are  of  especial  significance,  and  show 
how  the  national  institutions  influence  each  author  who  seeks 
to  create  international  institutions.  William  Ladd's  Con- 
gress of  Nations,  published  in  1840,  suggesting  a  Diplomatic 
Congress  for  the  codification  of  International  law,  and  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  Court  of  Nations  for  its  administration,  bears 
unmistakable  evidence  of  American  authorship.' 

James  Lorimer's  scheme  for  the  organization  of  an  Inter- 
national Government  with  its  seat  at  Geneva  betrays  the 
Briton,'  and  Bluntschh's  Organization  of  a  European  Federa- 


*  Darby's  International  TribunaJa,  pp.  409-413. 

'Lorimer'e  Inatitutee  of  the  Law  of  Nation*,  Vol.  U,pp.  240-278;  27&- 
287. 
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federation  of  the  world  may  come,  if  public  opinion  insists  that 
le  world  be  federated ;  but,  as  a  federation  involves  the  organ- 
tation  of  an  executive,  and  as  the  question  of  an  executive  is 
:t  with  manifold  difficulties,  it  seems  improbable  to  expect 
even  if  desirable,  within  a  conceivable  future. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  preparatory  committee  mentioned 
)y  the  recommendation  for  a  Third  Conference,  "charged  by 
le  Governments  with  the  task  of  collecting  the  various  pro- 
posals to  be  submitted  to  the  Conference,  of  ascertaining  what 
subjiMits  are  ripe  for  embodiment  in  an  international  regula- 
tion," will  develop  into  a  standing  committee  entrusted  with 
international  interests  between  the  various  conferences.  Es- 
pecially would  this  be  so  if  the  committee  were  appointed  by 
the  Conference,  instead  of  being  selected  by  agreement  of  the 
Powers  sometime  before  the  calling  of  the  future  Conference. 
It  would  not  be  an  executive;  it  would  not  be  a  Government; 
it  would,  however,  as  a  committee,  represent  international 
interests  during  the  periods  between  the  Conferences. 

If  the  tentative  provision  of  a  preparatory  committee  for 
the  Third  Conference  commends  itsc^lf  to  enlightened  opinion, 
and  if  it  prove  itself  worthy  of  confidence,  it  may  be  the 
germ  of  an  international  executive,  or  the  functions  of  the 
Permanent  Administrative  Council^  or  the  International  Bu- 
reau may  be  enlarged  so  as  to  watch  over,  if  not  control,  the 
international  relations  of  the  Signatory  Powers.  It  may  also 
be  that  the  Permanent  C-ourt  may  be  developed  into  an  inter- 
national and  permanent  judiciary.  The  establishment  of  the 
Court  of  Prize  shows  that  the  Powers  are  not  averse  to  a 
permanent  international  tribunal  if  only  its  need  be  demon- 
strated. It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  foundations  are  laid  for 
an  international  organization.  It  depends  on  public  opinion 
to  rear  the  structure. 
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MR.  BLAINE  TO  MR.  OSBORN  PROPOSING  THE  FIRST 
PAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  November  29,  1881. 

Sir:  The  attitude  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  general  peace  on  the  Amencan  continent  is  well 
kn(nvn  tlirough  its  persistent  efforts  for  years  past  to  avert  the 
evik  of  warfare,  or,  these  efforts  failing,  to  bring  positive  con- 
fficta  to  an  end  through  pacific  counsels  or  the  advocacy  of 
impartial  arbitration. 

Tins  attitude  has  been  consistently  maintained^  and  always 
with  such  fairness  as  to  leave  no  room  for  imputing  to  our 
government  any  motive  except  the  humane  and  disinterested 
one  of  saving  the  kindred  States  of  the  American  continent 
from  the  burdens  of  war.  The  position  of  the  United  States  as 
,the  leading    power  of   the  new  world  might  well  give  to  its 

vernment  a  claim  to  authoritative  utterance  for  the  purpose 
of  quieting  discord  among  its  neighbors,  with  all  of  whom  the 
meet  friendJy  relations  exist.  Nevertheless,  the  good  offices 
of  this  government  are  not  and  have  not  at  any  time  been 
tendered  with  a  show  of  dictation  or  compulsion,  but  only  as 
exhibiting  the  solicitous  goodwill  of  a  common  friend. 

For  some  years  past  a  growing  disposition  has  been  mani- 
fested by  certain  States  of  Central  and  South  America  to  refer 
disputes  affecting  grave  questions  of  international  relationship 
and  boundaries  to  arbitration  rather  than  to  the  sword.  It 
has  been  on  several  such  occasions  a  source  of  profoimd  satis- 
faction to  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  see  that  this 
country  is  in  a  large  measure  looked  to  by  all  the  American 
powers  as  their  friend  and  mediator.  The  just  and  impartial 
Mjfiounsel  of  the  President  in  such  cases  has  never  been  withheld, 
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and  his  efforts  have  been  rewarded  by  the  preventioii  of  san- 
guinary strife  or  angry  contentiona  between  peoples  whom  we 
regard  as  brethren. 

The  existence  of  this  growing  tendency  convinces  the  Prea- 
dent  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  proposal  that  shall  enlist  the 
goodwill  and  active  cooperation  of  all  the  States  of  the  western 
hemisphere,  both  north  and  south,  in  the  interest  of  humanity 
and  for  the  common  weal  of  nations.  He  conceives  that  none 
of  the  Governments  of  America  can  be  less  alive  than  ourown 
to  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  a  state  of  war,  and  especially  ol 
war  between  kinsmen.  He  is  sure  that  none  of  the  chiefs  of 
Governments  on  the  continent  can  be  less  sensitive  than  be  ifl 
to  the  sacred  duty  of  making  every  endeavor  to  do  away  with 
the  chances  of  h-atricidal  strife.  And  he  looks  with  hopeful  con- 
fidence to  such  active  assistanoe  from  them  as  will  sem  to 
show  the  broadness  of  our  common  humanity  and  the  strengtb 
of  the  ties  which  bind  us  all  together  as  a  great  and  harmoniouE 
system  of  American  commonwealths. 

Impressed  by  these  views,  the  President  extends  to  all  the 
independent  countries  of  North  and  South  America  an  earnest 
invitation  to  participate  in  a  general  congress  to  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Washington  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  November 
1882,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  discussing  the  methods 
of  preventing  war  between  the  nations  of  America.  He  desiret 
that  the  attention  of  the  congress  shall  be  strictly  confined  U 
this  one  great  object;  that  its  sole  aim  shall  be  to  seek  a  way  o 
permanently  averting  the  horrors  of  cruel  and  bloody  combai 
between  countries,  oftenest  of  one  blood  and  speech,  or  tin 
even  worse  calamity  of  internal  commotion  and  civil  strife 
that  it  shall  regard  the  biuxiensome  and  far-reaching  conse 
quences  of  such  struggles,  the  legacies  of  exhausted  finances 
of  oppressive  debt,  of  onerous  taxation,  of  ruined  cities,  o 
paralyzed  industries,  of  devastated  fields,  of  ruthless  conscrip 
tion,  of  the  slaughter  of  men,  of  the  grief  of  the  widow  and  thi 
orphan,  of  embittered  resentments,  that  long  survive  thoei 
who  provoked  them  and  heavily  afi^ct  the  innocent  generation 
that  come  after. 

The  President  is  especially  desirous  to  have  it  understood 
that,  in  putting  forth  this  invitation,  the  United  States  does  no' 
assume  the  position  of  counseling,  or  attempting,  through  tht 
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voice  of  the  congress,  to  counsel  any  determinate  solution  of 
existing  questions  which  may  now  divide  any  of  the  countries 
of  America.  Such  questions  cannot  properly  come  before  the 
congress.  Its  mission  is  higher.  It  is  to  provide  for  the  inter- 
ests of  all  in  thefuturcr  not  to  settle  tlie  individual  differences 
of  the  present.  For  this  reason  especially  the  President  has 
indicated  a  day  for  the  assembling  of  the  congress  ao  far  in  the 
future  as  to  leave  good  ground  for  hope  that  by  the  time  named 
the  present  situation  on  the  South  Pacific  coast  will  be  happily 
terminated,  and  that  those  engaged  in  the  contest  may  take 
peaceable  part  in  the  discussion  and  solution  of  the  general 
question  affecting  in  an  equal  degree  the  well-being  of  all. 

It  seems  also  desirable  to  disclaim  in  advance  any  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  prejudge  the  issues  to  be 
presented  to  the  congress.  It  is  far  from  the  intent  of  this 
g<ivernment  to  appear  before  the  congress  as  in  any  sense  the 
protector  of  its  neighbors  or  the  predestined  and  necessary 
arbitrator  of  their  disputes.  The  United  States  will  enter  into 
the  fleliberations  of  the  congress  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
other  powers  represented^  and  with  the  loyal  determination  to 
approach  any  proposed  solution,  not  merely  in  its  own  interest, 
or  with  a  view  to  asserting  its  own  power,  but  as  a  single  mem- 
ber among  many  coordinate  and  coequal  States.  So  far  as  the 
influence  of  this  government  may  be  potential,  it  will  be  exerted 
in  the  direction  of  conciliating  whatever  conflicting  interests 
of  blood,  or  government,  or  historical  tradition  may  necessarily 
cume  together  in  response  to  a  call  embracing  such  vast  and 
diverse  elements. 

You  will  present  these  views  to  tlie  Minister  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Argentine  Republic,  enlarging,  if  need  be,  in  such 
terms  as  will  readily  occur  to  you,  upon  the  great  mission  which 
it  is  within  the  power  of  the  propased  congress  to  accomplb^h 
in  the  interest  of  humanity,  and  upon  the  firm  purpose  of  the 
Unite<l  States  to  maintain  a  position  of  the  most  absolute  and 
impartial  friendship  towards  all.  You  will  thereupon,  in  the 
name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  tender  to  His 
Excellency  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  a  formal 
invitation  to  send  two  commistjioners  to  the  congress,  provided 
with  such  powers  and  instructions  on  behalf  of  their  Govern- 
ment as  will  enable  them  to  consider  the   questions   brought 
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before  that  body  within  the  limit  of  submission  contemplated 
by  this  invitation.  The  United  States,  as  well  as  the  othei 
Powers,  will,  in  like  manner,  be  represented  by  two  commit 
sioners,  so  that  equality  and  impartiality  will  be  amply  secured 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  congress. 

In  delivering  this  invitation  through  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Afifairs,  you  will  read  this  dispatch  to  him  and  leave  with  him  i 
copy,  intimating  that  an  answer  is  desired  by  this  government 
as  promptly  as  the  just  consideration  of  so  important  a  propor- 
tion will  permit.  I  am,  etc., 

Jamss  G.  Blaini.* 


Foreign  RelAtions,  1881,  pp.  lS-10b 
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1.    A  STATED  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS 

Meet  once  every  Five  or  Seven  Years,  to  Deliberate 
OPON  Matters  op  Common  Interest  to  the  Nations 
AND  Make  Recommendations  to  the  Governments 

To  the  General  Court  of  MaeeachueeUs: 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  with 
headquarters  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  respectfully  petition 
your  honorable  body  to  adopt  a  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  invite  the  Governments  of  the  world  to  join  in 
establishing,  in  whatever  way  they  may  judge  expedient,  a 
regular  international  congress,  to  meet  at  stated  periods — say, 
every  seven  years — to  deliberate  upon  the  various  questions  of 
common  interest  to  the  nations  and  to  make  recommendations 
thereon  to  the  Governments. 

The  following  reasons  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  time  is  npe 
for  such  action: 

1.  The  nations  are  today  united,  as  never  before,  in  com- 
mercial, economic,  scientific,  social  and  philanthropic  relations, 
and  their  mutual  interests  are  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing. 

2.  The  questions  constantly  arising  which  concern  them  all 
so  intimately,  require  their  united  action  for  proper  solution, 
as  the  Governments  themselves  have  long  practically  recog- 
nised. 

3.  Within  the  past  century  about  thirty  important  inter- 
national congresses  and  conferences  have  been  held  for  the  dis- 
cussion and  adjustment  of  matters  of  immediate  and  pressing 
importance — an  average  of  one  about  every  three  and  a  half 
years.  These  congresses,  a  list  of  the  more  important  of  which 
is  given  below,  have  been  in  large  measure  successful,  and, 
besides  accomplishing  the  ends  for  which  they  were  called,  have 
done  much  to  remove  friction  and  prejudice  and  to  promote 
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harmony  between  the  nations,  and  t 
of  all. 

4.  These  congresses  have  not  oal 
recent  yeai-s,  and  in  the  number  of  Q 
but  they  have  also  tended  to  becoroi 
or  quasi-legislative,  as  in  the  case  o 
Conference,  the  Brussels  Sugar  Conj 
Conference. 

5.  The  organization  of  an  intemi 
here  suggested,  to  meet  at  stated  p 
\ie  an  altogether  new  experiment, 
regular,  permanent  and  more  complq 
efficiency  and  usefulness  which  p^ 
bring,  what  has  already  been  sue 
occasions. 

6.  The  idea  of  a  world-congres^ 
predecessors  in   the  General  Court 
strong  i-esolutiona  in  1837  and  1838, 
recent  years.     At  The  Hague  Peaol 
American  Conference  at  Mexico  Cit, 
often  expressed,  on  the  part  of  m 
t  hat  such  conferences  ought  to  be  c 
Not  a  few  publicists  of  the  day  feel 
in  the  larger  interests  of  humanity 
with  real  legislative  powers  will  ha 

7.  There  is  reason  to  believe  th; 
a  regular  congress  for  deliberatioi 
matters  of  general  international  coq 
serious  objection  in  any  quarter  i 
creation  of  such  a  congress,  whofl 
require  ratification  by  the  nations  t 
would  not  impose  upon  the  Govern 
of  their  sovereignty  and  self -direct] 
international  body  would  in  a  few 
to  determine  clearly  whether  it  wod 
go  further  and  to  develop  the  orgl 
gress  with  legislative  powers. 

8.  The  Permanent  International 
controversies  between  nations  has 
Powers  of  the  world  and  is  now  ia 
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tunterpart  and  complement  of  this  court,  to  which  the  refer- 
[enc«  of  disputes  is  voluntary,  would  be  a  congress  with  delib- 
•ative  and  advisory  powers,  which  would  perform  an  equaJIy 
important  service  in  the  development  and  formuJation  of  inter- 
national law  as  the  court  will  do  in  its  interpretation  and  appli- 
cation. 

9.  The  meeting  of  regular  international  congresses  for  the 
^nsideration  of  the  various  common  interests  of  the  nations 
'ould  exert  a  great  and  growing  influence  in  favor  of  amity 
fftnd  mutual  goodwill,  would  lessen  the  dangers  of  war,  and 
lure  the  permanence  of  peace  and  tl»e  continuance  of  prosper- 
ous commercial  relations. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESSES  AND  CONFERENCES 


[1815.     The  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  adjusted  the  questions 
left  by  the  Napoleonic  campaigns. 

1825.     The  Conference  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  prepared  the 
way  for  the  independence  of  Greece. 
The  Conference  of  London,  which  made  Holland  and 
Belgium  indef>endent  nations. 

1856.  The  Congress  of  Pari8,  which  disposed  of  the  questions 
entailed  by  the  Crimean  War. 

1864.  The  Geneva  Congress,  which  established  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  Society. 

1867.  The  Conference  of  London,  which  neutralised  the  Grand 

Duchy  of  Luxemburg, 

1868.  The  Congress  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  provided  for  the 

restriction  of  the  use  of  certain  types  of  bullets. 

187K  The  Conference  of  London,  which  modified  the  Paris 
Treaty  of  1856. 

1874.  The  Congress  of  Brussels,  which  prepared  a  restatement 
and  improvement  of  the  laws  of  war. 

1874.  The  first  International  Postal  Congress,  held  at  Berne, 
which  organized  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

1S75.  The  Metrical  Diplomatic  Congress  at  Paris,  which  pre- 
pared the  International  Metric  Convention  and  pro- 
vided for  the  meeting  of  a  general  Conference  on 
Weights  and  Measures  at  Paris  at  least  once  every 
six  years. 
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1875.    The  International  Telegraphic  Confoenee  at  Sc  Ptbm 

burg. 

1877.  The  Conference  of  Constantinople,  in  the  interests  of  ti 

rights  of  the  Porte's  Christian  subjeeta. 

1878.  The  Congress  of  Beriin,  which  modified  the  treaty  < 

San  Stefano  after  the  Russo-Turkish  War  and  ri 

ranged  the  map  of  Eastern  Europe. 
1878.    International  Monetary  Conference  at  Pans,  imited  I 

the  United  States. 
1881.     International  Monetary  Conference  at  Paris,  inTited  I 

the  United  States  and  France. 

1884.  The  Berlin  West  African  Congress,  which  aet  iq>  tl 

Congo  Free  State. 

1885.  International  Prime  Meridian  Conference  at  Wasfaiuj 

ton,  invited  by  the  United  States  and  attmded  li 
representatives  from  twenty-sue  naticms. 
1889.    The  Marine  Conference  of  Washington. 

1889.  The  first  Pan-American  Conference  at  Washington. 

1890.  The  Brussels  Anti-Slavery  Conference. 

1892.  International  Sanitary  Conference  at  Venice,  the  pr 

tocol  drawn  by  which  was  agned  by  the  delegates  < 
fifteen  nations. 

1893.  International  Sanitary  Conference  at  Dresden,  in  whic 

nineteen  nations  were  represented. 
1896.     The   Universal   Postal  Congress,    held   at   Washingt« 

and  attended  by  representatives  from  every  nation  c 

the  globe. 
1899.     The  Hague  Peace  Conference,  which  provided  for  tl 

organization  of  the  Permanent  International  Court  < 

Arbitration. 
1901.     The  Brussels  Sugar  Congress,  which  provided  for  tt 

abolition  of  sugar  bounties. 
1901.    The  Second  Pan-American  Conference,  held  at  Mexic 

aty. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 


Robert  Treat  Paine,  PresidenL 
Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Serrelar] 


Boston  f  January  1,  190S, 
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THE  ADMISSION  OF  LATIN-AMEKICA  TO  THE 
SECOND  CONFERENCE 

A    ACTION  OF  SECOND  PAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE 


On  January  16,  1902,  the  Second  Pan-American  Conference, 
in  session  at  Mexico,  recognized  the  three  conventions  signed 
at  The  Hague  on  July  29,  1S99,  as  a  part  of  public  international 
American  law,  and  at  the  same  time  requested  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  to  secure  the  admission  of  the  non-signatory  Amer- 
ican States  to  the  benefits  of  the  convention  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  disputes.  The  exact  text  of  the 
project  follows: 


AxnciM  1 

The  Ajmericfui  Republica  repreflcntcd  at  the  International  CoDferecce  of 
Axaeric&n  States  in  Mejcico,  which  have  not  subscribed  to  the  three  Con- 
ventions signed  at  The  Hague  on  the  29th  of  July,  1899  hereby  recognise 
as  a  part  of  Public  International  American  Law  the  principles  set  forth 
therein. 

Abticle  2 

With  respect  to  the  CoDventions  which  are  of  an  open  character  the 
adherence  thereto  will  be  communicated  to  the  Government  of  Holland 
through  diplomatic  channels  by  the  respective  Governments,  upon  the 
ratification  thereof. 

Article  3 


I 


The  wide  general  convenience  being  bo  clearly  appiuvnt  that  would  be 
secured  by  confiding  the  solution  of  differences  to  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  tribunal  of  so  high  a  character  as  that  of  the 
Arbitration  Court  at  The  Hague,  and,  also,  that  the  American  nations,  not 
now  signatory  to  the  Convention  creating  that  beneficent  institution, 
can  become  adherents  thereto  by  virtue  of  an  accepted  and  recognised  right; 
and,  further,  taking  into  consideration  the  olTer  ot  the  Government  of  the 
United  Staler  of  America  and  the  United  Stales  of  Mexico,  the  Conference 
hereby  confers  upon  said  governments  the  authority  to  negotiate  with 
the  other  Signatory  Powers  to  the  Convention,  for  the  Peaceful  Adjust- 
ment of  International  Differences  for  the  adherence  thereto  of  the  American 
Nations  so  requesting  and  not  now  signatory  to  the  said  Convention.' 


*  International  American  Conference,  Vol.  II,  pp.  336-337. 
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B.  EXTRACT  FROM  WR.  ROOT'S  LETTER  OF  MAR- 
PROGRAM  WMMITTEE  OF  TIIE  THIRD  PAN -AM 
FERENCE 

You  will  recall  that  the  Conference  in  Mexico  adopted  a  protocol 
herence  to  Ihc  conventions  of  The  Hague,  and,  in  the  third  artiete  of  t 
protoool  conferred  upon  the  Qovexiuneats  of  the  United  States  of  Am 
and  the  United  States  of  Mexico  authority  to  n^otiate  with  the  other 
natory  Powers  to  the  Convention  for  the  peaceful  adjuatment  of  isU 
national  difTerences,  for  the  adherence  thereto  of  the  American  ri«fVnw 
requesting  and  not  then  signatory  to  the  said  Oonveation. 

At  different  times  aince  the  Mexican  Conference  the  United  States  1 
endeavored  to  secure  the  admission  of  individual  States  of  Central  ■ 
South  Americ*  as  additional  signatories  to  The  Hague  Convaation.  I 
without  avail,  for  the  reason  that  no  express  provision  was  made  therefi 
in  The  Hague  Convention. 

In  October,  190-1,  Mr.  Hay,  in  taking  the  initiative  on  behalf  of 
United  States  for  the  calling  of  a  second  Conference  at  The  Hague, 
one  of  the  subjects  of  his  letter  to  all  the  Signatory  Powers,  a  augKCtftioa 
the  consideration  and  adoption  of  a  procedure  by  which  8tat«s  non-asgo 
tory  to  the  original  acta  of  The  Hague  C'Onference  might  becorme  a^iherifl 
parties.  This  was  further  pressed  upon  the  Powers  by  a  note  oommui 
cated  to  all  of  them  in  December.  1904.  Accordingly  when,  ia  Octotx 
190A,  upon  the  close  of  the  war  between  Japan  and  Russia,  the  Presid 
of  the  United  States  yielded  to  Hussia  the  initiative  in  bringing  a 
Hague  Conference,  Russia  included  all  the  South  American  States 
call  for  the  Conference,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  accepted  the  tnvi^ 

It  is  evident  that  by  thus  pressing  for  iuclusioo  of  all  the  Americaa 
in  the  general  agreement  of  the  nations  at  The  Hague,  we  have  ail 
assumed  a  reQ>onsibility  which  we  must  be  prepared  to  discharge 
next  Conference  is  convened.     It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  very  deciral 
that  the  way  in  which  that  responsibility  shall  be  discharged  ahoud 
made  the  subject  of  consultation  and  discussion  at  the  Rio  Conference, 
that  the  delegates  of  the  American  States  may  attend  The  Hague  Co 
fereooe  with  well  considered  and  matured  instructions.* 

C.  EXTRACT  FROM  MR.  ROOT'S  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  AMERICA] 
DELEGATION  TO  THE  THIRD  PAN-AMERICAN  CONFEREN( 
JUNE  18,   1906. 
The  Second  American  Conference  at  Uexioo  adopted  a  resolution  Jaoi 

ary  15,  1902,  authorizing  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
toncgotiate  with  the  other  Signatory  Powers  for  the  adherence  of  thej 
can  States  to  the  general  arbitration  convention,  and  the  United  Stat 
scqucntly  applied  in  behalf  of  several  of  the  other  American  States  fc 
admission  to  become  signatories  to  the  convention.     The  Signatory 
however,  never  came  together  in  an  agreement  upon  the  contempl 
ditions  of  adherence,  and  the  requests  preferred  by  the  United  St 
refused. 

*  Quoted  from  LW  M.  Diago'a  Cobro  Coercitivo  de  Deuiiu 
pp.  I.S3-IS6  (1906). 
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On  the  2lBt  of  October,  3904,  the  Unit4?d  States  iMued  a  proposal  to  the 
Signatory  Powers  of  the  First  Hague  Conference  for  a  second  conferenee 
ajid  specified  as  one  of  the  things  to  be  done  the  adoption  of  a  procedure 
by  which  States  nonsignatory  to  the  original  acts  might  beoome  adhering 
parties.  This  proposal  met  with  general  acceptance,  but  the  calling  of 
the  Conference  was  postponed,  owing  to  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan. 
On  the  13th  of  September,  1905,  the  further  initiative  in  catling  the  Con- 
ference was  taken  by  the  Emperor  of  Ruasia,  with  the  ready  concurrence 
of  the  President,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  included  in  his  invitation  to 
the  Second  Conference  all  the  American  States. 

Afl  a  part  of  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  Second  Hague  Confer- 
ence, it  has  been  agreed  that  in  order  that  all  the  States  rcpreflent«d  at  the 
Second  Conference  may  be  upon  the  same  footing  in  discussing  modifications 
or  extensiona  of  the  treaty  of  arbitration,  the  first  busineea  of  the  Second 
Conference  shall  bo  to  authorise,  by  a  preliminary  protocol,  the  adherence 
of  all  the  nonsignatory  States  to  the  arbitration  treaty  of  the  First  Confer- 
CDoe.  This  understanding  has  been  communicated  by  Russia  to  all  the 
Signatory  States,  and  their  absent  to  it  is  regarded  as  making  the  proposed 
action  certain  and  leaving  nothing  further  to  Iw  done  but  the  form&l  action 
to  be  taken  at  the  opening  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference. 

All  of  the  American  States  are  accordingly  at  liberty  to  become  parties 
to  the  goieral  arbitration  treaty  of  The  Hague  and  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
sideration by  the  whole  civilised  world  of  the  advances  which  may  be 
made  in  the  application  of  tho  principle  of  arbitration. 

The  Conference  at  Rio  can  probably  render  no  more  useful  service  to 
the  eaoM  of  arbitration  than  by  securing  the  general  assent  of  the  American 
BtMltm  to  the  principles  which  should  receive  a  new  impetus  and  universal 
offect  at  The  Hague.' 

V.  THE  QUESTION  OF  ADHERENCE  OF  NONSIGNATORY 
STATES  TO  THE  FIRST  CONVENTION  OF  1899  UNDER 
ARTICLE  60  TO  ENABLE  TliEM  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE 
SECOND  CONFERENCE 


(a)     THE  ACTING  SECRETARY   OF  STATE  TO  THE 
BRAZILIAN   AMBASSADOR 


Department  of  Statb, 
Washington^  March  5,  1907. 
^My  dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  This  Government  recently  in- 
structed its  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  to  ascertain  from 
the  Russian  Government  what  answer  had  been  received  from 
the  Signatory  Powers  of  the  first  arbitration  treaty  of  the  First 
Peace  Conference  to  the  proposal  that  the  adherence  of  the  non- 
signatory  American  States  should  be  accepted,  so  as  to  enable 

*  Report  of  the  I)elee;ates  of  the  Uiutc<l  States  to  the  Third   Intema- 
tiooAl  Conference  of  the  Americaa  Stales,  pp.  40-41  (19U7). 


Ooofaence.     I  am 
hf  cable  that  he  is  informed 
lor  Fom^  ASmb%  that  aasente  have  be 
from  all  the  Gigaatcna  exeept   Bdgi 
Trnkey,  vrhich  have  not  yet  rcpfiacL' 

oonTeoience  in  appreciatii^  the  true  force  of  tl 
let  me  restate  the  varknis  alc|i8  which  have 
apoD  this  subject. 
L  [a  a  itote  dated  April  12,  1906.  the  FwiiifMii  Govenunc 
rawkriicsd  that  several  of  the  States  Lnviied  to  participate  in 
Satond  Conference  bad  not  taken  part  in  tiie  Fixn  Confereu 
aod  that  a  difficulty  of  form  only  stood  in  the  v«t  of  then-  adtn 
man  to  the  Second  Conference,  that  diffinihy  ****^«*^"g  of 
Out  that  they  had  not  adhered  to  the  arbitratiQa  treaty  siga 
at  tbo  First  Conference  and  could  not  adhere  vithoot  an 
OMOit  between  the  Signatory  Powers. 

That  (^fficulty  Russia  proposed  to  dispose  of  by  the 
that  on  the  opening  of  the  Second  Conference  the  repreeeo 
tives  (if  the  States,  parties  to  the  First  Conference,  ahould 
the  following  protocol: 

Tbe  reprMentativee  at  the  Secood  Peace  Cooferenoe  of  the 
tociei  of  the  Convention  of  1890  relative  to  the  peaeeful 
netifmal  disputes,  duly  authonxod  to  that  efifcct.  have 
the  States  that  were  not  represented  at  the  Fi  rst  Peace  Cottfenaee, 
baan  ooavoked  to  the  present  Conference,  should  notify  the 
the  Vetherlandfl  of  their  adhesion  to  the  above-men tianed  coOTcnttoa 
iihaU  be  forthwith  considered  as  having  acceded  thereto. 

The  assent  of  the  Signatory  Powers  to  this  proposal 
by  Russia. 

2.     The  United  States  promptly  gave  its  assent  to  the 
in  a  reply  which  said: 

It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  United  States  that  should  ihs 
fVfwers  who  took  part  in  that  Conference  ^he  First  Conference} 
ChA  proposal  of  your  note  of  April  12,  that  assent  in  itself  will 
tffliet  of  making  it  oenain  that  tiie  adhesion  of  the  Powers  wfaioh 
lake  part  in  the  First  Conference  will  be  accepted,  so  that  thoir 
iliTiii  can  go  to  the  Second  Conference  without  feeling  that  there  i> 
HMflrtainty  as  to  whether  they  can  take  full  part  in  the  ConfereDCa. 

'  Bel^um  iignified  its  assent  March  29.  1907  (telegmm  rhnt  t^tm  (i 
MiB«it«r  Wi]*OQ  to  Department  of  State).     Chilian 
(jiakvnim  ilated  March  20from  MinLslor  Roikhill  to  • 
rufk<»y  consented   April  13,    1W7   (telegram  dated  Aj 
Voto^^aaador  t^ishni&n  t^   Departinent  of  SiatP 
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3.    To  this  note  the  Russian  Government  replied  as  follows: 

The  (leaire  that  the  newly  invited  Powers  be  permitted  from  the  outset  to 
participate  in  the  Conference  ia  the  basis  of  our  projcsct  for  the  settlement  of 
the  question  of  their  adhering  to  the  First  Convention  of  \SW.  If  all  the 
itory  Powers  accept  this  procedure,  the  Conference  wiU  not  have  to 
upon  the  question  of  adhesion.  To  our  mind,  the  Conference  will  have 
but  to  take  formal  notice  of  that  fact  at  ita  Erst  session,  in  which  all  the 
Powers  that  have  adhered  to  the  second  and  third  conventions  and  declared 
their  desire  to  adhere  to  the  Brst  shall  be  permitted  to  take  part. 


The  fact  that  the  necessary  assent  to  this  procedure  has  been 
received  from  all  the  Powers  except  Belgium,  China,  and  Turkey, 
which  have  not  yet  replied,  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
Russian  proposal  will  bo  accepted  by  all  the  Powers  and  to 
justify  preparations  for  attendance  at  the  Second  Conference 
upon  this  assumption. 

I  I  have  communicated  this  information  under  the  impression 
that  it  may  contribute  to  your  convenience,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  time  before  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  is  growing 
short  and  that  the  Russian  Government  may  not  deem  it 
proper  to  communicate  with  you  until  all  the  answers  have 
been  received. 

I  am,  etc., 

Robert  Bacon, 
Acting  Secretary. 

The  above  note  also  sent  to: 


Minister  to  Uruguay. 

Minister  to  Dominican  Republic. 

Minister  to  Panama. 

Minister  to  Nicaragua. 

Minister  to  Peru. 

Charg6  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  Guatemala. 

Charge  d'Affaires  ad  xrUerim  of  Honduras. 

Minister  of  Costa  Rica. 

Minister  of  Colombia. 

Minister  of  Bolivia. 

Minister  of  Argentine  Republic. 

Minister  of  Haiti. 

Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  Chile. 

Charge  d'.^CTaires  ad  interim  of  Venezuela. 

Minister  of  Ecuador. 

(b)    As  the  result  of  prolonged  negotiations,  the  Secretary  of 
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State  was  able  to  inform  our  Ifinister  to  the  Netherlands  ( 
April  17,  1907,  that 

The  Rusaian  Government,  in  its  note  of  April  12,  1906,  has  set  oo) 
copy  of  a  proposed  agreement  under  tliis  provision  and  all  the  ocmtracti 
Powers  have  now  assented  to  it.  It  provides  that  in  ease  the  States  i 
represented  at  the  First  Conference  shall  notify  the  govenunent  of  i 
Netherlands  of  their  adhesion  to  the  above-mentioned  convention,  tl 
shall  be  forthwith  considered  as  having  acceded  thereto. 

It  is  plainly  unnecessary  for  the  South  American  Powers  to  enter  ii 
any  new  treaty  with  the  Netherlands  or  with  anyone  else,  except  t>yam 
notice  of  adhesion.  That  notice  must  of  course  come  either  from  1 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  direct  or  from  some  representative  who  1 
power  to  give  the  notice. 


(c)    MINISTER  HILL  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STAT 

[No.  218]  American  Legation, 

The  Hague,  April  18,  1907. 

Sir:     1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yc 
telegram  of  April  17    .    .    .    . 

And  to  confirm  my  telegraphic  reply     .... 

By  way  of  comment  I  have  to  add  that  the  Netherlar 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  had  no  thought  of  the  necessi 
of  the  South  American  or  other  nonsignatories  of  The  Ha^ 
Convention  entering  into  any  new  treaty  with  the  Netherlar 
or  with  anyone  else  except  by  a  mere  notice  of  adhesion  to  T 
Hague  Convention.  He  agrees  with  the  view  expressed  in  yc 
telegram  that  this  notice  must  come  either  from  the  Minister  i 
Foreign  Affairs  direct  or  from  some  representative  who  has  pofl 
to  give  the  notice,  as  explained  in  the  next  tothelastparagra 
of  my  No.  206.  He  only  insists  that  notification  must  be  giv 
of  adhesion  before  the  Conference  meets,  and  his  expectati 
was  that  any  Government  not  having  already  given  forn 
written  notice  of  adhesion  would  provide  its  delegates,  or 
plenipotentiary  here,  with  full  powers  to  notify  adhesion.  1 
considers  it  sufficient  that  the  notification,  if  in  sufficient  tin 
should  be  sent  in  any  authentic  form,  but  wished  to  emphasi 
the  necessity  of  formal  notice  of  adhesion,  as  provided  for 
the  Russian  note  of  April  12, 1906,  as  an  essential  prelimina 
to  participation  in  the  Conference. 
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In  our  con\epaation  today,  the  Minister  repeated  the  point 
presented  in  the  last  paragraph  of  my  No.  206,  namely,  that  he 
would  exjject  that  representatives  of  the  Governmenta  assent- 
ing to  the  Russian  proposal  of  April  12,  1906,  in  accordance  with 
Article  60  of  the  arbitration  convention,  would  be  authorized  to 
mga  &  formal  protocol  setting  forth  that  these  Governments 
give  their  assent  to  the  adherence  of  the  nonsign  atones  in  the 
manner  proposed.  He  a<lded  that  he  had  notified  all  the  assent- 
ing Governments  that  such  a  protocol  would  be  prepared,  and 
that  he  would  expect  it  to  be  signed  in  the  Treves  Zaal  on  the 
day  before  the  opening  of  the  Conference  by  the  empowered 
representatives  of  the  assenting  Governments.  When  thia 
notice  is  received  at  Washington  this  point  will,  no  doubt,  be 
made  perfectly  clear. 

There  appears,  then,  to  be  no  material  difference  of  view 
between  the  position  taken  in  your  telegram  and  the  tinder- 
standing  of  the  Netherlands  Government,  so  far  as  the  adhesion 
of  the  South  American  States  is  concerned.  After  my  full  and 
clear  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  with  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  do  not  see  how  any  embarrassment  can  arise 
for  tlie  adhering  States,  provided  (1)  they  notify  the  Nether- 
lands Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  their  adhesion,  either,  as 
you  suggest,  directly  through  their  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs 
or  through  authorized  representatives;  and  (2)  provided  the 
representatives  of  the  assenting  Signatory  Powers  are  duly 
authorized  to  sign  the  protocol  as  requested  by  the  Netherlands 
Government. 

Regarding  this  last,  I  may  say  that  it  appears  to  be  considered 
by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Netherlands  as  a 
desirable  method  of  giving  unity  and  finality  to  the  action  taken 
under  Article  60  of  the  convention  of  arbitration.  Itis  inten<led 
to  sum  up  in  one  formal  act  the  Russian  proposal  and  the 
assent  of  the  Signatory  Powers.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
there  may  be  about  the  necessity  of  thus  solemnizing  in  one 
document  the  action  taken  by  the  Powers  individually,  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  the  Netherlands  Government  in  this 
respect  can  occasion  no  great  inconvenience  and  will  put  the 
conclusion  reached  beyond  all  question.  It  is  not  intended 
that  this  protocol  shall  have  the  form  of  a  new  treaty,  but  that 
it  shall  merely  affirm  in  one  document  the  action  taken  by  the 
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proposal  contained  in  the  Russian  note  at  \pn\  12  j^  ^ 
assent  of  the  Powers  separately  given  in  confonzoiT  vtik  i 
Nor  does  the  action  of  the  States-General  of  xht  SvAeam 
authorizing  the  extension  of  the  ratification  of  xhe  eiEOi 
Hague  Convention  to  new  adherents  coatemplaxe  sbt  m 
treaties.  This  action  was  taken  in  order  to  p4Ace  facjcni  i 
question  the  constitutional  legality  of  admittizig  the  xiev  adk 
ents  to  these  conventions,  so  far  as  the  Netberiands  is 
and  has  significance  only  from  a  Netberiands  point  of 
It  is  entirely  a  constitutional,  and  not  an  intemationaL 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  fundansental  lav 
the  country. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  question  of  any  new  treaty  coooMt 
with  the  adhesion  of  the  South  American  or  other  States  to  i 
Convention  of  1899.  That  adhesion  may  be  accomplished  ] 
mere  notifications  by  the  respective  adherents  with  the  aaae 
of  the  original  Signatory  Powers.  Everything  else  is  a  mati 
of  form,  which  the  Netherlands  Government,  being  charged  vi 
the  execution  of  the  convention  of  arbitration  in  this  lespa 
feels  called  upon  to  regulate. 

I  have,  etc.,  David  J.  Hni. 

(d)    THE   NETHERLAND  MINISTER  TO   THE   SECR 
TARY  OF  STATE 

[Translation. ] 

[No.  259]  Royal  Legation  of  the  Nethehlaxds, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  7,  1907. 

Mr,  Secretary  of  State:  By  order  of  my  Government, 
have  the  honor  to  advise  Your  Excellency  that  the  Cabinet 
St.  Petersburg  has  notified  the  Government  of  the  Queen  th 
all  the  Governments  which  took  part  in  the  First  Peace  Co 
ference  have  accepted  the  proposition,  addressed  to  tbem  by  t 
Imperial  Government,  that  they  sign,  before  the  opening  of  t 
forthcoming  Peace  Conference,  a  special  protocol  concernii 
the  mode  of  adhesion  to  the  convention  for  the  peaceful  sett) 
ment  of  international  disputes  on  the  part  of  the  Powers  whi< 
did  not  take  part  in  the  First  Conference  but  have  been  inviU 
to  the  Second  Conference. 
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The  protocol,  of  which  the  text  is  appended  hereto,  shall  be 
signed  at  The  Hague,  at  2  p.m.  on  June  14  next,  in  the  Hall  of 
Truce. 

I  am  instructed  by  my  Government  to  aak  that  the  American 

overnment  will  supply  its  representatives  at  The  Hague  with 
Ahe  requisite  full  powers  to  sign  the  protocol  on  the  above- 
indicated  date. 

Hereby  complying  with  my  orders,  I  beg  that  Your  Excel- 
lency will  kindly  let  me  know  what  reception  is  to  be  given  to 
this  request,  and  embrace  the  opportunity  to  renew  to  Your 
flbccellency  the  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Van  Swindersn. 


n 


[Incioture  No.  /.] 

Lea  Bepr^sentants  h  la  deiixi^me  Conference  de  la  Paix  des  £tata 
de  la  Convention  de  1899  relative  du  rdgletnent  pacifique  des 
eonflitsintemationaux,  dAment  autoris^siLcet  effet,  sont  totnb^s  d'accord 
que,  dans  le  caa,  oil  les  Etats  qui  n'avaient  pas  ^t£  rcpr^eent^s  ^  la  Premiere 
Coof^rence  de  la  Paix,  mais  qui  ont  H^  convoqu^s  fk  la  Conference  actuelle, 
notilieraient  au  Gouvemcment  Ndcrlandtua  leur  adhesion  h,  la  Convention 
8UBznentionn4e,  ils  seralent  auasitAt  consid^r^s  corame  y  ayant  acc^6. 


TRANSLATION   OF   PROTOCOL. 

[Indoawe  No.  £.] 


^^r^ne  Repreaentativea,  at  the  Second  Peace  Conference,  of  the  Stat«8 
^f  iignatory  to  the  Convention  of  1899  relative  to  the  pacific  settlement  of 
intonational  disputes,  duly  nuthometl  to  that  effect,  have  agreed  that  in 
eaae  the  States  which  were  not  represented  at  the  finit  Peace  Conference 
but  have  been  invited  to  the  present  Conference  should  notify  the  Nether- 
lands Government  of  their  adhesion  to  the  above-mentioned  Convention 
they  would  forthwith  be  considered  as  having  acceded  thereto. 

(e)     THE  ACTING  SF^CRKTARY  OF  STATE  TO  THE 
NETHERLANl)  MINISTER 

[No.  134]  Department  of  State, 

^P  WASHiNaTON,  May  11,  1907. 

Sir:    I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
note  of  the  7th  instant,  inclosing,  by  order  of  your  Govern- 
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ment,  the  text  of  a  protocol  conoeming  the  adhesion  of  Stati 
not  represented  at  the  First  Conference  to  the  convention  fi 
the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes,  and  requestii 
that  the  American  delegates  to  the  Second  Peace  Conference  I 
supplied  with  full  powers  to  sign  the  protocol  at  The  Hague  ( 
June  14. 

In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  Preffidei 
has  issued  his  full  power  authorising  the  American  delegates 
sign  the  protocol  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
Accept,  etc.,  Robert  Bacon, 

Aetijig  Secrdar 

E.    PROTOCOL  PERMrmNG  ADHERENCE 

The  Powers  which  have  ratified  the  Convention  for  thepeac 
ful  settlement  of  international  disputes,  signed  at  The  Hagu 
on  July  29,  1899,  desiring  to  enable  the  States  that  were  n 
represented  at  the  first  Peace  Conference  and  were  invited 
the  Second  to  adhere  to  the  aforesaid  Convention,  the  und( 
signed  delegates  or  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  abo 
mentioned  Powers,  viz: 

Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  China,  De 
mark,  Spain,  the  United  States  of  America,  the  United  Mezici 
States,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxei 
bourg,  Montenegro,  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Persia,  Port 
gal,  Roumania,  Russia,  Servia,  Siam,  Sweden,  Switzerlan 
and  Turkey,  duly  authorized  to  that  effect,  have  agreed  th 
there  shall  be  opened  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  tJ 
Netherlands,  a  proc^s-verbal  of  adhesion  that  shall  serve 
receive  and  record  the  said  adhesions,  which  shall  immediate 
go  into  effect.  In  witness  whereof  the  present  protocol  w 
drawn  up,  in  a  single  copy,  which  shall  remain  in  deposit 
the  archives  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Netherlan< 
and  of  which  an  authenticated  copy  shall  be  transmitted  i 
each  one  of  the  Signatory  Powers. 

Done  at  The  Hague,  June  14,  1907. 

Germany:  Belgium: 

K.  VON  SCHLdZER  GUIIXAUME 

Austria-Hungary :  Bulgaria: 

G.  DE  MiaiEY  G^NinAL-MxiOR 

ViNAROFP 
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China: 

Montenegro: 

■              Lou  TSENO-TSIANO 

A.  N6LID0W 

H  Denmark: 

Martens 

1         C.  Bhun 

N.  TCHARYKOW 

K            C.  F.  SCHELLSR 

Norway : 

^        A.  Vbdel 

F.  Hagerup 

Spain: 

Netherlands : 

M         Jost  DG  LA  Rica  y  Calvo 
■  United  States: 

W.  D.  DE  BEAtTFORT 

Persia: 

Joseph  H.  Choatb 

MoMTAZOs  Saltaneh  M. 

Horace  Porter 

Samad  Kuan 

U.  M.  Rose 

Sadioh   Ul  Mulk  M. 

■         David  Javne  Hili. 

Ahmed  Khan 

H          Wm.  I.  Buchanan 

Portugal : 

H         C.  S.  Sperry 

COMTE  DE  SilLIR 

I         Geo.  B.  Davis 

Rou  mania: 

Mexico: 

A.  Beldiman 

GONZALO  A.  ESTEVA 

Edg.  Mavrocordato 

8.  B.  de  Mier 

Russia: 

F.  L.  de  la  Barra 

A.  NfiuDow 

France: 

Martens 

LtoN  Bourgeois 

N.  TCHARYKOW 

Great  Britain: 

Servia: 

Henry  Howard 

S.  Grouitch 

Greece: 

Cl£on  Kiso  Ranoab^ 

M.  MiLovANOvrrcH 

M.  Militchevitch 

Georges  Streit 

Siam: 

Chatidej 

Italy: 

G.  Tornielli 

CORRACIONI   D'OrEI.I.I 

Lo.  Bhuvanarth 

G.  Pom  pi  u 

Japan: 

Sweden: 

H.  L.  Hahmar5Kj6ld 

Keiroku  Tbudzuki 

Am  ARo  Sato 

Switzerland: 

Luxembourg: 

Carlin 

ElJSCHEN 

Turkey: 

Count  de  Villers 

H.  MiSSAK 

APPEKDi: 
F.    PROClSS-VERBAL  01 

There  was  signed  in  this  city  oa, 
protocol  establishing,  in  respect  to 
at  the  First  Peace  Conference  whic 
the  Second,  the  mode  of  adhesion 
peaceful  settlement  of  Internation 
Hague,  July  29,  1899. 

Pursuant  to  the  said  protocol,  t 
Foreign  Affairs  for  Her  Majesty  the 
on  this   day  opened   the   present 
receive  and  furthermore  to  record,  i 
the  adhesions  of  the  aforesaid  Convqj 

Done  at  The  Hague,  on  the  25th| 
copy,  which  shall  remain  in  deposit] 
iatr>'  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Nethe 
certified  copy  shall  be  transmitted  in 
Powers. 

Successively  adhered: 

Argentine,  June  15,  1907: 
RoQUE  Saenz  Pena 
Lui6  M.  Drago 
Cablos  Rodriguez  Lar- 

R£TA 
Brazil,  June  15,  1907: 

RuY  Barbosa 
Bohvia,  June  15,  1907; 
Claudio  PimLLA 
Fernando  E.  Guachalla 
Chili,  June  15, 1907: 
Domingo  Gana 
AuGUBTo  Matte 
Carlos  Concha 
Colombia,  June  15,  1907: 
Jorge  Holouin 
M.  Vargas 
S.  Perez  Triana 
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Bust  A- 


I 


ba,  June  15, 1907: 
Antonio   S,    de 

MANTE 

gonzalo  de  quesada 
Manuel  Sanguily 
Gautemala,  .June  15,  1907: 

J086  TiBLE  MaCHADO 

Haiti,  June  15,  l&O?: 

Jean  Joseph   Dalbemar 
Pierre  Hudicourt 


Uruguay.  June  17,  1907: 
J096  Batlle  y  Ordonez 
Juan  P.  Cabtro 

Salvador,  June  20,  1907: 

P.  J.  Mathbu 
S.  Perez  Triana 

Ecuador,  July  3,  1907: 
Victor  Rendon 

E.  DORN  Y  DE  AlSUA 


^ 


3.    THE  REGLEMENT  OF  THE  SECOND  CONFERENCE 


Article  1 

The  Second  Peace  Conference  is  composed  of  all  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries and  technical  delegates  of  the  Powers  which  have 
signed  or  adhered  to  the  conventions  and  acts  signed  at  the 
First  Peace  Conference  of  1899, 

Article  2 

After  organizing  its  bureau,  the  Conference  shall  appoint  coni- 
miasionH  to  study  the  questions  comprised  within  iUs  program. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Powers  are  free  to  register  on  the 
lists  of  these  commissions  according  to  their  own  convenience 
and  to  appoint  technical  delegates  to  take  part  therein. 

Article  3 

The  Conference  shall  appoint  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
deDts  of  each  commission.     The  commissions  shall  appoint  their 
Laries  and  their  reporter. 

Article  4 

Each  commission  shall  have  the  power  to  divide  itself  into 
Bub-commissions  which  shall  organize  their  own  bureau. 

Article  5 

An  editing  committee  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the 
acts  adopted  by  the  Conference  and  preparing  them  in  their 
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filial  form  shall  also  be  appointed 
beginning  of  ite  labors. 

Article  i 

The  members  of  the  delegations 
part  in  the  deliberations  at  the  plJ 
ference  as  well  as  in  the  comniissioii 
The  members  of  one  and  the  sama 
replace  one  another.  I 

Article 

The  members  of  the  Conference  a1 
commissions  of  which  they  are  not 
to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  wil 
ized  for  this  purpose  by  the  preaxi 

Article 

When  a  vote  is  taken  each  delega 
The  vote  shall  be  taken  by  roll 

of  the  Powers  represented. 

[The  delegation  of  one  Power  ma; 

the  delegation  of  another  Power.] 

Article  1 

Every  proposed  resolution  or  d< 
Conference  must,  as  a  general  rule,] 
the  president,  and  be  printed  and 
up  fur  discussion. 

Article 

The  public  may  be  admitted  to 
Conference.  Tickets  shall  be  disti 
the  Secretary-General  with  the  au1 

The  Bureau  may  at  any  time  d^ 
shnll  not  be  public. 

Article 


The  minutes  of  the  plenary 
the  commissions  shall  give  a  succii 
tiona. 
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A  proof  copy  of  them  shall  be  opportunely  delivered  to  the 
members  of  the  Conference  and  they  shall  not  be  read  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sessions. 

Each  delegate  shall  have  a  right  to  request  the  insertion  ia 
full  of  his  official  declarations  according  to  the  text  delivere<l  by 
him  to  the  secretary,  and  to  make  observations  regarding  the 
minutes. 

The  reports?  of  the  commissions  and  subcommissions  shall  be 
printed  and  di^trihuted  before  being  taken  up  for  discussion. 


^ 


Article  12 


The  French  language  is  recognized  as  the  official  language  of 
the  deliberations  and  of  the  acts  of  the  Conference. 

The  Secretary-General  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  speaker 
himself,  see  that  speeches  delivered  in  any  other  language  are 
summarized  orally  in  French. 
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part    ir 

f^,,.,  .  -  '  S    SYMBOLKOGRAPHY    1-V.. 

T}„..  .  '^27.  PART  II,  pp.  im    ET.  SKlJ. 

l PROMISE  AND  ARBITREMtXT 


IV| 


-     r  Submission,  ^r6»7rnim.  CompromiMum.y.' 
.viT  of  pronouncing  Senti-ncc  botweone  per- - 
-.roitratore  by  the  parties  mutiiall  privat  const^c" 
.    .-'te. 

.::prviiiise  is  generall  or  special!. 
■  ..li.  '.'ompromise  is  of  all  quarrells,  actions,  execution: 

...«*i  ■.■*)mpromise  is  every  submission  to  order,  which; 

-II  it  is  of  certain  matters,  facts,  or  things  only.  »*<: 

.  ic'.HHis  of  trespasse,  or  of  a  pliant  or  debt,  or  iletenu 

-vt'ry  otherjudRcment.soof  juilgements  which  prow b; 
.  1-  .irv  two  parts,  the  persons  and  the  question. 
■^'U**  chiefly  r^^arded  in  compromise,  are  the  striving  parie 


?r  ;>:irties  striving  be  they  between  whom  the  contn>ver«i< 
jm  '.vliich  compromise  the  same. 

■.ini'heymust  betwoal  the  least,  namely  the  plaintifeantithi 
.    viueh  sometime  there  be  two  or  more  of  a  side. 
ho  plaintife  is  he  which  mooveth  the  question. 
.  Liiiauc  is  he  against  whom  the  question  is  mooved. 
.  *^ ..;.  .H)ih  male  and  female  may  compromi.^se,  but  such  as  are  pri> 
_     .    '.aiure  or  by  law. 
V.      .  "S"  H->-*-0  omitted.     They  enumerate  the  impediments  tocc'Tri^ 
^       i<|.*c.t.limonts  in  mind  naturall;  impediments  in   mind  casuaU. 
.^.i.s>   in   bodie;   durabnesse  and   doafnesse  naturall   and  casual. 
-.  ,.iii>  li'gall:  subjection,  joynt  power:  coverture:  death  civill;  corr- 
^    ..uivr  duress;  attainder  and  outlawrie:  joynt  power.) 
^.        ' .     An  arbitrator  is  an  extraordinarie  judge  which  is  chosen,  .ind 
...m  :o  judge,  given  to  him  by  the  tmly  mutual  consent,  wil  ci'tr.- 
<  .iid  flection  of  privat  persons  striving,  to  the  end  ihey  maydocide 
..  ri'wrsies  who  because  theconlroversie  is  committed  lo  his  piea?- 
....   «.'iirement.  is    termed  an  arbitrator,  and  for  that  it  is  done  I'V 
. .    ..*.  promise  or  compromise  of  the  parties,  he  is  calleil  Compn>mi.*s 
^       '1  .1  Judge  having  cognizance  by  the  compromise  of  the  partis: 
.^,  ^  *i«  s  larger  than  the  power  of  any  ordinarie  or  other  extraordinane 
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Judge  appointed  by  a  maf^istrate,  for  an  Arbitrator  hath  power  to  judge 
according  to  the  compromise  after  )iis  ownc  mind,  a£  well  of  the  fact  as  of 
[the  l&w,  not  observing  the  formse  of  Law,  but  the  other  Judges  are  tyed 
to  a  prescript  fonne  limitted  to  them  by  the  law  or  magiijtrat,  of  which 
they  be  onely  executors.  For  which  cuuaeTui/t/saith  well,  Aliwieat  iu^Iidum, 
aliud  artritrium:  ruim  ituiicium  est  pecuniae  efrtne,  arbitrinm  incerte;  ad 
indicium  hoc  modo  rvnimiM,  ui  iota  litem  aul  abtin&imits,  aut  amiUamus; 
ai  arbiinum  hoc  modo  adimua,  ut  n^q:  nihil  ntq;  tanium  quant  poatuhmuM 
eonsequamur :  whence  springeth  this  old  saying,  He  that  putteth  his  coat 
to  daying  is  Like  to  loose  a  quarter. 

SvcT.  22.  Seeing  then  the  power  of  Arbitrators  is  such,  and  so  (;reat  and 
uncontrollable,  warinease  must  be  used  in  thechoiceof  them.  In  which  two 
things  aeeme  necessarie  to  be  r^arded,  namely  that  the  arbitrators  bee 
mfficieat  and  indifferent. 

Sect.  23.  Touching  their  mifficiencio,  i^Mch  persons  are  to  be  elected  as 
have  sufficient  flkill  of  the  nuitter  compromitted,  and  have  neither  legall 
nor  naturall  impediment*  to  give  an  upright  sentence.  Naturall  impedi- 
ments be  through  defect  of  mind  or  bodie.  natural  impediments  through 
defect  of  mind  be  infancie,  (for  infanta  by  rea.<ion  nf  their  tendemeas  of 
yeares,  want  discretion  to  mannage  themaelves  and  their  own  atTairs)  mad- 
nene,  and  Ideocie,  for  they  who  are  maimed  with  these  blemishes,  are 
utterly  void  of  understanding.  And  although  I  have  read  some  examples 
of  sage  sentences  given  by  fooles,  yet  dare  I  not  advise  my  friends  to  expect 
alwaies  the  like  at  their  bands. 

SxcT.  24.  A  foolettarbitrement:  That  an  hungrie  beggar  espying  d&inlte 
eheare  in  cookes  shop,  hasted  thilher,  and  being  set  downe  did  eat  a  Hmall 
piece  of  his  owne  bread,  and  incontinently  received  such  wonderfvil  cocu- 
fort  by  the  sweet  smell  of  the  cooks  cates  and  sauces,  whereof  he  tasted 
DO  bit,  that  he  confessed  his  eager  stomack  was  as  well  satisfied  therewith, 
and  had  as  good  a  repast  as  if  he  had  indeed  stuffed  his  panch  with  the  best 
cbccre  there;  which  the  Cooke  hearing,  strait  wais  with  a  stem  counteoaooe 
bids  the  poore  caitife  pay  for  his  breakfast,  whereat  the  simple  guest  was 
mightily  amosed,  and  the  craftie  cooke  bo  much  the  more  earnest;  in  00 
much  as  this  poore  man  and  the  cooke  were  content  therein  to  abide  the 
warrj  of  him  that  should  next  paase  by:  no  soonex  was  the  submission  made, 
but  thither  commeth  a  most  notorious  natiiralJ  foole,  to  whom  as  their 
Judge  they  rehearsed  the  matter;  which  being  heard,  the  Ideot  caused 
the  poore  man  to  put  so  much  monie  betweene  two  basons  as  the  covetous 
cooke  exacted,  and  to  shake  them  in  the  cooks  hearing:  which  done,  this 
Arbitrator  awarded,  that  as  the  cooke  Iiad  fed  the  poore  man  with  the 
onely  amell  of  his  cates,  so  the  poore  man  should  pay  him  therefore  with  the 
only  sound  of  his  coinc,  which  sentence  was  highly  approoved  of  the  hearers. 

Sect.  25.  A  simple  Magistrates  .Arbitrement:  Not  much  unlike  to  this 
is  that  which  is  reported  of  a  covetous  Churle.  who  sorrowed  extrcamly  for 
that  he  had  lost  a  purse  with  one  and  twentie  AngeUs  in  it.  But  an  honest 
man  having  found  the  some,  of  meere  conscience  delivered  it  to  the  same 
cliurle,  who  not  once  thanking  him  that  was  the  bringer,  fell  to  account 
his  coin,  and  finding  onely  twentie  AngeJIs  in  the  purse,  with  great  rigour 
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exacted  the  odde  Angell;  and  because  the  honest  man  denied  the  fiadiQ 
thereof,  hee  convented  him  before  a  Hagiotrate  of  a  Corporation,  wfaoi 
wealth  and  authoritie  far  exceeded  his  wit  (aa  in  such  pia4ns  coaaaotl, 
bappeneth,  for  that  affection  and  aimpUcitie  be  their  ordinarie  electon 
The  plaintife  sweareth,  there  were  one  and  twentie  an^la  in  the  pun 
which  he  lost;  the  Defendant,  that  there  were  onely  twentie  in  that  whic 
hee  found.  Whereupon  the  fifagiatrate  pronounced,  that  the  purse  fooa 
was  not  the  plaintife's,  and  therefore  adjudged  him  to  restore  unto  tk 
defendant  the  purse  with  twentie  Angelts,  leaving  the  plaintife  to  goo 
fortune  for  the  finding  againe  of  his  purse  with  one  and  twentie  ancel 
I  thinke  a  man  may  trie  a  thousand  fooles  in  the  like  cases,  before  hi 
receive  the  like  sentence. 

Sbct.  26.  The  defects  of  the  bodie  hindring  judgement,  are  infinnitisi,  fc 
which  the  principall  sences  necessarie  for  the  apprehension  of  knowiedj 
or  impaired  as  by  deafnesse,  dumbnesse,  and  blindnease. 

Sbct.  27.  And  for  indifferencie,  it  is  good  that  the  Arbitrators  be  to 
of  maUce  and  favour  to  either  of  the  parties,  that  they  be  not  notorious  I 
outlawrie,  excommimication,  or  sue^iected  of  any  other  notorious  crini 
that  they  be  neither  irreligious  nor  covetous:  For  albeit,  as  it  is  said,! 
Arbitrator  hath  herein  absolute  power,  yet  ought  his  judgement  or  oouu 
to  be  sincere  and  incorrupt,  according  to  ri^t  and  equitie,  without  mahi 
fiatterie,  and  every  other  vicious  affection  or  perturbation  whi^  may  in  ai 
sort  lead  him  away  from  the  right  of  justice  and  eqiiitie. 

Hitherto  of  persons  in  submission 

Sbct.  28.  The  question  which  containeth  the  matter  of  the  arbitieme 
followeth. 

The  Question  is  a  thing  in  controversie  declared  to  the  Judge  or  Ail 
trator,  to  the  end  it  may  be  him  be  decided. 

Sect.  29.    And  everie  question  is  either  about  the  fact,  or  about  ri^ 

Sect.  30.  A  Question  of  the  fact  is,  when  such  a  fact  is  acquired  of 
doubtful!. 

Sect.  31 .  The  question  of  right  is  wh«i  the  fact  being  known,  it  is  y 
doubtfull  how  much  is  thereby  growne  right  and  due  to  each  partie  by  La' 

Sect.  32.  And  in  evene  question  hereupon  arising,  it  is  to  be  ccmsiden 
whether  the  thing  in  question  be  arbitrable  or  no:  for  in  vaine  it  is  to  eoi 
promit  things  not  arbitrable.  Let  us  therefore  see  what  things  be  art 
trable,  and  what  not. 

[Sect.  33.  states  "  What  things  are  arbitrable  and  what  not, "  the  form 
being  "  things  and  actions  personall  incertain, "  and  the  latter  being  "cha 
tels  reall  or  mixt,  annuities,  freeholds,  debt  upon  arrerages  of  accots 
before  Auditors,  things  as  were  not  in  rerum  natiira  at  the  time  of  the  sul 
mission  though  they  happen  to  bee  before  the  award  made,  crimin 
offences,  and  matrimonial  causes."] 

Sect.  34.    Now  that  wee  have  set  forth  the  persons  and  things  neoessar 
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every  oompromiae,  it  is  good  to  oonaider  such  other  circumstances  as  be 

requisite  in  the  same- 
Three  things  therefore  beside  the  persona  and  things  are  meet  to  be 

(^served  in  every  compromise. 

I  First,  tliat  every  compromise  be  made  by  writing  with  the  parties,  cove- 
IiaatB,  or  bonds,  BufBcient  tu  bind  their  heirs  and  executors  to  performe  the 
award  which  shall  therenpon  be  nmde,  that  both  the  arbitrators  may  know 
(bear  power,  and  the  parties  how  far  they  are  subject  to  their  sentence; 
and  also  lest  their  labour  and  judgement  therein  should  be  frustrate  for 
want  of  means  to  compelt  the  same  to  be  executed. 
Sect.  35.  Secondly,  it  is  behovefull  that  the  verie  compromise  arme  the 
Arbitrators  with  sufficient  authoritie  to  doc  all  things  nccessaric  for  the 
ending  of  the  controversies,  as  to  appoint  times  and  places  for  their  meeting, 

■  to  examin  and  decide  the  matter  compromittcd,  and  to  bring  the  parties 
with  their  proofs,  evidences,  and  witnesses  thither  together  before  them, 
and  to  punish  the  persons  defective,  and  to  expound  and  correct  such  doubt- 
full  sentences  and  questions  as  may  arise  tipon  their  award  incovenieot 
to  either  parties,  contrary  to  equitie  and  the  arbitrators  good  meaning; 
which  inconveniences  cotttd  not  by  theni  be  foreeeene  at  the  making  of 
the  award,  as  it  oftentimes  hapneth;  for  temporis  filia  veritat,  truth  is  the 
daughter  of  time. 

8ect.  36.  Thirdly,  that  by  the  compromise  convenient  time  and  place  bee 
limitted  for  the  ycclding  up  of  their  award  to  the  parties  or  their  attumies, 
deputies  or  assignes.  lest  the  parties  should  otherwise  bee  long  lingered  with 
raine  hope  of  an  endlesse  end,  and  that  the  Arbitratours  may  before  the 
•et  time  finis  their  award;  for  whatsoever  they  doe  arbitrate  after  the  time 
appointed  is  void. 

And  it  is  al  void  that  is  not  contained  in  the  submission,  or  necessarily 
depending  thereupon,  as  ahal  more  largely  appeare  when  we  come  to  the 
doctrine  of  arbitrements. 

The  instrument  of  compromise  or  submission  may  t>e  made  in  forme 
following: 

[Sbct.  37,  38  39  and  40  contain,  respectively,  form  of  compromise  or  sub- 
miatnon,  with  covenants  to  perform  the  same,  of  binding  the  parties  to 
perform  the  award,  the  condition  of  an  obligation  to  perfonn  an  award, 
and  the  condition  to  perform  lui  sward  of  lands.] 

Sbct.  4 1 .  An  arbit  rator  chosen  cannot  grant ,  or  assigne  over  his  authori- 
tie of  arbitration  to  any  other,  because  it  is  but  a  nude  power,  which  is  not  to 
be  granted  over:  notwithstanding  the  opinion  in  4  Ed.  3.20  to  the  con- 
trarie.  Neither  doth  the  submission  extend  to  f;ive  the  arbitrators  power 
to  elect  others. 

[Sect.  42  discusses  **  Whether  the  Conipromittors  may  discharge  the 
Arbitrators,  or  no. "] 

Sec.   43.     An  arbitrement.  or  award  therefore,  arbitramentum,  laudum. 


^ 
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tab%iitUua.  Libr.  iniratum  debt  in  arbUr.  $  H  S,\b  nothing  dae  but  the  voy 
doome,  order,  and  decree  pronounced  by  arbitrators  upon  the  ooatrorcM 
far  che  ending  whereof  they  were  chosen  by  the  striving  parties. 

^CT.  44.  In  the  forme  of  every  Arbitrement,  five  things  are  specuUyto 
be  regarded. 

First,  that  it  be  made  according  to  the  verie  submission  or  compromiii 
touching  the  things  compromitted,  and  every  other  circumstance,  ti  i 
said    .... 

Secondly,  that  it  be  a  fin&ll  end  of  the  controversies  compromitted. 

Thirdly,  that  it  appoint  either  partie  to  give  or  doe  unto  the  other  noi 
thing  beneficiall  in  appearance  at  the  least. 

Fourthly,  that  the  performance  thereof  be  possible. 

Fiftly,  that  there  be  a  meanes  how  eitho*  party  may  by  law  attaine  odI 
that  which  is  awarded  unto  him. 

For  if  it  faile  in  any  of  these  points,  then  is  the  whole  arbitrement  Foi 
and  of  none  effect,  as  it  doth  manifestly  appeaie  by  these  speciall  ess 
following    .... 

[Examples  of  special  cases  omitted.  Sections  45,  46  and  47  coaU 
forms  of  arbitrem^its,  which  are  omitted.] 

Sect.  48.  And  when  the  Arbitrators  have  made  their  award,  aooordi 
to  the  submission,  albeit  perchance  they  be  not  bound  to  give  notice  there 
to  the  parties,  yet  it  seoneth  verie  requisite,  that  they  should  in  due  tin 
before  that  either  partie  be  to  performe  any  part  thereof,  notifie  the  sai 
unto  them,  lest  otherwise  they  might  break  their  bonds  or  covenants  in  tli 
behalfe  (if  any  such  be)  before  they  know  the  same.  Notwithstandii 
that  the  booke  in  8.E.4.1.&  9.  be  doubtfull  in  that  point. 

Sect.  49.  And  thus,  by  that  which  hath  bin  discouraed,  it  suffideol 
appeareth  (as  we  think)  that  the  scope  and  end  of  Aibitrements,  and  otl 
Judgements,  is  all  one:  And  chiefly,  the  finall  determination  of  strife,  su 
and  controversie.  And  so  consequently  their  effects  be  almost  equi 
But  the  lAwes  seeme  more  favourable  to  Arbitrements  than  other  Jud( 
ments,  insomuch,  as  by  Arbitrators  the  strict  course  &  tedious  oeremoDJ 
of  Law  suites  (which  are  most  commonly  wont  to  wearie  suiters,  and  pie 
their  purses)  are  cut  off,  and  shorter  decisions  by  them  made,  with  Utl 
or  no  cost  at  all. 


^ 
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ELEMENTS  FOR  THE  ELABORATION  OF  A  CON- 
VENTION TO  KE  CONCLUI>ED  BY  THE  POWERS 
PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE  PRE- 
SENTED BY  THE  RUSSIAN  DELEGATION  OF  1899 

A.    GOOD  OFFICES  AMD  MEDIATION 

Article    1 


\ 


In  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  recourse  to  force  in 
international  relations,  the  Signatory  Powers  are  agreed  to 
employ  every  effort  to  bring  about  by  pacific  means  the  solu- 
tion of  conflicts  which  may  arise  among  them. 

AfincLE  2 

In  consequence  the  Signatory  Power's  are  decided,  in  the 
event  of  serious  disagreement  or  conflict,  before  appealing  to 
arms,  to  have  recourse,  so  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to 
the  good  offices  or  mediation  of  one  or  more  friendly  Powers. 


Article  3 

In  the  event  of  mediation  being  spontaneously  accepted  by 
Stat-es  in  conflict,  the  aim  of  the  mediatory  Government  con- 
sists in  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  conciliation  between  the 
States. 

Abticle  4 

The  rdle  of  the  mediatory  Government  ceases  from  the 
moment  when  the  compromise  proposed  by  it,  or  the  bases  of 
a  friendly  agreement  which  it  may  have  suggested,  shall  not 
have  been  accepted  by  the  States  in  conflict. 

Article  5 

Should  the  Powers  consider  it  advisable,  in  the  event  of  a 
serious  disagreement  or  conflict  between  civilized  States  regard- 
ing questions  of  political  interest,  the  Powers  not  implicated  in 
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the  conflict  shall  offer  of  their  own  initiative,  so  far  a 
stances  are  favorable,  their  good  offices  or  their  mediatioo  to 
the  disputing  States  in  order  to  remove  the  difference  th&t  htf 
arisen  by  proposing  an  amicable  solution  which,  without  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  other  States,  shall  be  of  a  conciliatory  oMut 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  parties  in  dispute. 

Article  6 

It  remains  well  understood  that  mediation  and  the  einpioT- 
ment  of  good  offices,  cither  at  the  instance  of  the  parties  in  dis- 
pute or  of  neutral  Powers,  shall  bear  strictly  the  character  of 
friendly  counsel  and  in  no  way  of  compulsory  force.* 

(a)     EXPLANATORY   NOT£    RELATINO    TO     ARTICLE   FIVE  OF  HI 

RUSSIAN    project) 

The  Conference  which  is  about  to  meet  at  The  Hague  ii 
essentially  distinguished  from  those  which  were  held  at  Geoen 
(in  1864),  at  St.  Petersburg  (m  1868),  and  at  Bnissela  (1871). 

The  purpose  of  these  first  conferences  was  to  humanise  w 
when  it  is  onc«  declared,  whereas  the  meeting  to  be  held  tX 
The  Hague  will  seek  above  all  the  means  of  preventing  tlie 
very  declaration  of  war.  The  Conference  of  The  Hague  will 
therefore  be  a  peace  conference  in  the  most  absolute  meaning 
of  the  words. 

The  practice  of  the  Law  of  Nations  has  elaborated  the  wbok 
series  of  means  tending  to  prevent  war  by  means  of  the  specie 
settlement  of  international  disputes,  among  which  roar  be 
more  particularly  counted  good  offices,  mediation,  and  arbHr»- 
tion.  It  seems  natural  enough  that  the  Conference  sbnoU 
occupy  itself  with  the  perfecting  of  the  guarantees  and 
already  existing  for  the  insuring  of  permanent  peace 
nations,  instead  of  seeking  new  means  which  have  not  btM 
tested  and  sanctioned  by  practice.  In  Xh'iB  way  the  Conference 
will  have  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  '*good  offieci'* 
and  the  ** mediation"  of  third  parties,  that  is,  of  Powers  Bol 
implicated  in  the  presumed  conflict. 


■Gonf^reooe  lnt«rnaUonaie  de  Ia  Paiz,  1899,  part  I,  pp.  119-UO. 
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Medi&tion  should,  without  any  doubt  and  by  its  ver>'  nature, 
ranked  among  the  most  useful  and  most  practical  means  of 
ion  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  being  a  necessary  consequence  of 
hat  real  eonirnunity  of  material  and  moral  interests  which 
ates  an  international  union  among  the  various  nations, 
ediatioQ  must  inevitably  acquire  an  ever-increasing  importance 
and  value  as  nations  come  closer  together,  and  as  their  interna- 
tional interestii  develop.  The  advantage  which  is  likely  to  be 
possessed  by  mediation,  if  it  is  compared  with  the  other  means 
employed  to  settle  international  disputes^  is  above  all  the 
remarkable  elasticity  of  its  actions,  the  facility  with  which  it 
adapts  itself  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  every  given  case, 
and  the  variety  of  forms  which  it  offers  owing  to  this  facility. 
Appealing  to  the  free  consent  of  the  parties,  mediation  does  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  principle  of  their  sovereignty,  nor  of  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  nations.  It  exerts  an  influence 
on  their  free  judgment,  without  ever  disputing  it  or  questioning 


There  is  no  doubt  but  that  arbitration  is,  generally  speaking, 
a  more  effective  and  radical  means  than  mediation,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  arbitration  being  a  means  of  action  of  a  legal  nature, 
its  application  is  essentially  and  even  exclusively  restricted  to 
cases  in  which  there  is  a  conflict  of  international  law«,  whereas 
mediation,  being  a  means  of  a  political  character,  is  equally 
applicable  to  conflicts  of  interest,  which  most  often  threaten 
the  peace  between  nations,  Finally,  it  is  equally  essential  to 
note  that  mediation  is  distinguished  from  other  similar  means 
of  action  by  surprising  simplicity  of  application  which  requires 
no  preliminary  preparation.  This  instrument  of  the  daily 
practice  of  diplomacy,  handled  with  tact  and  skill  and  directed 
by  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  the  work  of  peace,  appears  destined 
to  play  a  prominent  and  beneficent  rule  in  the  future. 

Nevertheless,  mediation  has  hitherto  played  a  most  modest 
part  in  the  settlement  of  international  controversies.  The  truth 
of  this  observation  is  verified  even  by  the  history  of  the  most 
recent  conflicts, 

If  we  seek  the  reason  of  this  fact,  we  must  first  of  all  con- 
sider how  unsatisfactory  the  very  question  of  mediation  appears 
in  theory  as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 

According  to  Article  VIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  Sublime 
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Porte  as  well  as  the  other  powers  signing  this  treaty,  are  oblij 
to  submit  all  disagreements  arising  between  any  of  them  to 
mediation  of  the  other  powers,  for  the  sake  of  preventing  tht 
use  of  force. 

Giving  a  more  general  scope  to  this  idea,  Article  XXTII  of 
the  protocol  of  the  Congress  of  Paris,  inserted  at  the  suggeitiixi 
of  Lord  Clarendon,  the  British  plenipotentiary',  expresses  the 
hope  that  nations  between  which  serious  disagreements  ariae 
may  request  the  good  offices  of  a  friendly  power  as  f &r  as  clf> 
cumstances  permit,  rather  than  to  have  recourse  to  aras. 
Similarly,  at  the  African  Conference,  held  at  Berlin,  in  1885, 
the  powers  mutually  pledged  themselves  to  have  recourse  fint 
of  all  to  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  neutral  nations  in  case 
disagreements  should  arise  among  them  concerning  the  CoQgD 
and  its  basin. 

The  stipulations  cited  above  are  inspired  by  the  same  thought, 
expressed  in  practically  identical  terms.  They  compel  alJ  the 
nations  concerned  in  the  controversy  to  ask  mediation,  but 
they  do  not  mention  the  duty  of  the  neutral  powers  to  propose 
it.  From  this  standpoint,  mediation  would  impose  duties  oo 
the  nations  directly  concerned  but  would  impose  none  on  the 
neutral  nations.  This  character  of  mediation,  very  irr^^ukr 
from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  has  besides  the  disadvantage  <rf 
rendering  it  incapable  of  realization  from  a  practical  stand- 
point. A  request  for  mediation  necessarily  presupposa  » 
previous  agreement  among  the  nations  concerned  with  n^ad 
to  the  necessity  and  the  appropriateness  of  mediatioD.  Now. 
fluch  an  agreement  is  not  always  possible  during  the  ardor  of  ft 
conflict  between  diametrically  opposed  interests.  At  all  cvpqU, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  making  it  compulsory'  for  natiooB 
to  ask  mediation  when  their  interests  are  at  stake,  and  thb 
esp)ecially  for  the  reason  that  such  a  request  requires  an  agrefr* 
ment  between  minds  which  are  opposed  d,nd  a  mutual  consent 
of  the  parties  regarding  the  choice  of  the  mediator. 

The  treaties,  unfortunately  not  very  numerous,  which  render 
it  compulsory  to  ask  for  arbitration,  at  the  san^e  time  regulate, 
in  most  cases  beforehand,  the  organization  of  the  court  called 
upon  to  render  the  awai-d,  such  organization  not  dependtogoa 
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the  consent  or  nonconfient  of  the  interested  parties.*  It  goes 
without  saying  that  there  can  be  no  question  in  treaties  of  the 
compulsory  determination  for  the  parties  of  the  choice  of  a 
mediator,  the  counsels  of  whom  can  have  but  a  moral  force, 
determined  by  the  degree  of  respect  and  confidence  which  he 
inspires  in  the  interested  parties.  The  appointment  of  the 
mediators  must  necessarily  be  made  by  consent  of  the  parties. 
As  this  consent  depends  absolutely  on  their  willingness  and  may 
even  be  impossible  of  realization  even  when  this  willingness  is 
shown,  it  follows  that  we  should  not  consider  it  compulsory 
on  the  nations  directly  interested  to  ask  for  mediation.  Even 
if  treaties  impose  such  a  duty  on  nations^  in  case  of  contro- 
versy, such  a  duty  would  as  a  general  rule  remain  a  dead  letter, 
for  conventions  can  not  compel  nations  to  choose  any  particu- 
lar arbitrator  in  spite  of  everything. 

This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of  international  rela- 
tions since  the  time  of  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856.  Thus, 
during  the  last  forty  years,  there  have  been  several  cases  in 
which  neutral  nations,  in  pursuance  to  Article  XXIII  of  the 
protocol  of  the  Congress  of  Paris,  offered  their  mediation  and 
good  offices  to  nations  at  variance;  but  there  has  not  been  a 
single  case  in  which  nations  at  variance  have  requested  the 
mediation  of  neutral  powers.  lAst  year,  at  the  time  of  the 
dispute  between  France  and  England  regarding  Fachoda,  neither 
of  these  powers  thought  of  having  recourse  to  the  stipulations 
established  by  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1885  or  asked  the 
mediation  of  a  third  Power.  Other  examples  of  a  similar 
significance  might  be  quoted. 

As  regards  the  obligation  of  neutral  nations  to  offer  their 
mediation  to  nations  at  variance,  not  ha\nng  been  established 
by  treaties,  it  is  not  recognized  or  observed  by  any  one.  Some 
authors  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  in  theory  that  neutral 
nations  are  not  only  not  obliged  but  do  not  even  have  a  right 
to  offer  their  mediation  to  nations  in  dispute.  Bluntschli  and 
Heffter  considered  mediation  as  a  dangerous  and  injurious 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  others.  Hautefeuille  and  Galiani 
advised  nations  carefully  to  refrain  from  mediation  for  fear  of 

*  See,  (or  example,  Article  i6  of  the  Univerdal  Postal  Conventioa 
•jgned  at  hemd,  1874,  and  Article  8  of  the  Treaty  signed  at  WaabingtoQ. 
1890. 
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losing  the  friendship  of  one  of  the  parties  without  sufficient 
reason.  In  fact  we  may  cite  a  number  of  actual  instances  d 
serious  conflicts  which  subsequently  ended  in  war  and  whidt 
did  not  suggest  to  neutrals  the  least  attempt  to  offer  thar 
mediation.  However,  offers  of  this  kind,  especially  if  tiw 
had  come  simultaneously  from  several  powers,  might  ban 
prevented  wars  whose  consequences  have  been  incalculable  to 
all  the  nations  constituting  the  international  commonweal4 

In  many  cases  the  offer  of  mediation  is  made  so  late  andiit 
such  uncertain  terms  that  it  can  not  avert  war.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  French  Government  refused  the  good  offices  of 
England  in  1870  when  the  conflict  between  France  and  Germany 
broke  out.  Finally,  it  often  happens  that  mediation  is  offend 
not  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  war  but  of  putting  a  stop  to 
it. 

Many  recent  wars,  such  as  the  Austro-Prussian  War  of  1866, 
that  between  Chili,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  in  1882,  that  betweea 
Greece  and  Turkey  in  1897,  and  others  still,  have  been  termi- 
nated by  the  mediation  of  neutral  powers.  If  these  same  powen 
had  used  all  the  energy  to  prevent  these  wars  that  they  exerted 
in  putting  them  down,  it  is  possible  that  Ehirope  might  have 
been  spared  more  than  one  armed  conflict. 

After  what  has  just  been  said,  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  out 
the  course  to  be  followed  by  the  Conference  in  order  lo 
emphasize  the  importance  and  increase  the  scope  of  mediation 
by  making  it  a  permanent  and  necessary  institution  of  iIlte^ 
national  law.  Innumerable  and  mutually  involved  interests 
envelop  civilized  nations  with  a  close  and  inextricable  network 
The  principle  of  isolation,  which  recently  still  dominated  the 
political  existence  of  every  nation,  has  now  given  place  to  a 
close  solidarity  of  interests,  and  to  a  common  participation 
in  the  moral  and  material  benefits  of  civilization. 

Modern  nations  can  not  remain  indifferent  to  international 
conflicts,  no  matter  where  they  may  arise  or  who  may  be  the 
parties  at  variance.  At  the  present  time  war,  even  when 
occurring  between  two  nations,  appears  as  an  international 
nuisance.  In  order  to  combat  this  nuisance,  means  are  required 
which  have  a  universal  application.  The  efforts  of  all  nations 
and  of  every  nation  individually  must  be  combined. 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  li^ht,  every  nation  should  be 
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ibligeci  to  use  its  efforts  and  to  put  into  operation  all  the  means 
^t  its  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  conflicts  which  are 
ikely  to  threaten  the  peace,  while  respecting,  of  course,  the 
[independence  of  other  sovereign  nations.  In  particular,  every 
nation  should,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  offer  its  mediation 
to  the  nations  at  variance  as  soon  as  there  is  the  least  hope  of 
preventing  the  dreadful  evils  of  war  by  this  me-ans. 

»It  is  because  they  realize  the  serious  consequences  which  a 
oertain  outcome  of  the  war  may  have  on  the  international  com- 
monwealth that  neutra.1  nations  usually  offer  their  mediation 
rto  the  belligerents  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  peace.  Media- 
tion of  this  kind,  being  generally  made  by  several  nations  in 
common,  often  renders  it  impossible  for  the  victor  to  derive 
from  his  victory  the  advantages  for  which  the  war  was  under- 
taken. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  neutral  nations  are  concernwi  not 
only  in  the  results  of  the  war  but  also  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
Btaken  place.  It  follows  that  the  interests  of  neutral  nations 
require  that  mediation  be  offered  by  them  not  only  in  order 
to  stop  a  war  already  begun  but  also,  and  more  especially,  In 
order  to  prevent  its  breaking  out.  This  is  really  also  in  the 
interest  of  the  nations  at  variance,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  every  belligerent  nation^  upon  war  breaking  out,  is  inter- 
ested nowadays  in  knowing  the  attitude  of  the  neutral  powers 
with  regard  to  the  conflict  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  calculate 
ftnd  gauge  with  precision  not  only  the  f>ower  of  resistance  of 
their  adversary  during  the  war,  but  also  the  power  which  will 
be  exerted  by  the  neutral  powers  when  peace  is  concluded. 

The  theor>'  of  international  law,  as  expounded  by  the  most 
acknowledged  authorities  on  the  subject,  such  as  Travers- 
Twias.  Philimore.  Pradier-Fod6rd,  de  Martens  and  others,  has 
long  regarded  mediation  as  the  duty  of  neutral  nations.  The 
peace  conference  may  deem  it  useful  to  proclaim  this  duty  to 
all  humanity,  in  order  to  invest  mediation  with  all  the  author- 
ity of  a  powerful  instrument  of  peace.* 
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B.    INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSIONS^OF  INQUIRY 

Article   14 

In  cases  in  which  divergences  of  views  occur  between  the 
Signatory  States  in  connection  with  local  circumstances  giving 
rise  to  litigation  of  an  international  character  which  cannot  be 
settled  by  the  ordinary  diplomatic  means,  but  in  which  neither 
the  honor  nor  the  vital  interests  of  these  States  are  engaged, 
the  Grovemments  interested  agree  to  institute  an  International 
Commission  of  Inquiry  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  causes  of  the 
disagreement  and  to  clear  up  on  the  spot,  by  an  impartial  and 
conscientious  examination,  all  questions  of  fact. 

Article  15 

These  international  Commissions  shall  be  constituted  u 
follows:  Each  Grovernment  interested  shall  appoint  two  mem- 
bers, and  the  four  members  united  shall  choose  a  fifth  member 
who  shall  at  the  same  time  be  president  of  the  Commission.  If 
the  votes  shall  be  divided  for  the  choice  of  a  president  the  two 
Governments  interested  shall  appeal  either  to  another  Govern- 
ment or  to  a  third  party,  who  shall  appoint  the  president  of 
the  Commission. 

Article  16 

Governments  between  which  a  grave  disagreement  or  con- 
flict shall  arise  in  the  circumstances  indicated  above,  shall 
engage  to  furnish  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  with  all  means 
and  facilities  necessary  for  a  thorough  and  conscientious  study 
of  the  facts. 

Article  17 

The  International  Commission  of  Inquiry,  after  having 
acquainted  itself  with  the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  dis- 
agreement or  conflict  arose,  shall  submit  to  the  Governments 
interested  a  report  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Article  18 

The  report  of  the  Commission  of  Inqmry  shall  in  no  wise 
have  the  character  of  an  arbitration  judgment.  It  leaves  the 
Governments  in  conflict  at  full  liberty,  either  to  conclude  a 
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friendly  arrangement  on  the  basis  of  the  said  report,  or  to  have 
recourse  to  Arbitration  by  concluding  an  agreement  ad  hoc, 
or  else  by  resorting  to  the  active  measures  allowable  in  the  mutual 
relations  between  nations.* 

C.    A  DRAFT  CODE  OF  ARBITRATION.  PROPOSED  BY  THE 
RUSSIAN  DELEGATION.  ^^^ 

Article  1 

The  Signatory  Powers  have  approved  the  principles  and 
rules  below  mentioned  for  the  procedure  of  Arbitration  among 
nations,  save  for  the  modifications  which  may  be  introduced 
in  each  particular  case  by  mutual  agreement  by  the  Govern- 
ments in  dispute. 

Article  2 

The  States  interested,  having  accepted  Arbitration,  shall 
sign  a  special  Act  {compromis) ,  in  which  are  clearly  set  forth 
the  questions  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Arbitrator,  and 
the  full  facts  and  the  considerations  of  law  connected  with 
them,  and  a  formal  undertaking  shall  be  given  by  the  contract- 
ing parties  to  submit,  in  good  faith  and  without  subsequent 
appeal,  to  the  Arbitral  award  which  shall  be  pronounced. 

Article  3 

The  Arbitration  Conventions  thus  concluded  by  tbe  States 
concerned  with  their  full  consent  may  provide  for  Arbitration 
either  for  all  disputes  arising  between  them,  or  for  disputes  of ' 

I  a  certain  fixed  category. 
Article  4 
The  Governments  interested  may  entrust  the  functions  of 
Arbitrator  to  the  Sovereign  or  chief  of  the  State  of  a  third 
B  Power,  with  the  consent  of  this  last.  They  may  also  entrust 
"^  these  functions  either  to  a  single  person  selected  by  them  or  to 
an  Arbitration  Tribunal  appointed  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
latter  event,  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  tbe  dispute,  the 
Arbitration  Tribunal  may  be  constituted  in  the  following 
manner:     Each  contracting  party  shall  choose  two  Arbitrators. 

iConf^imee  Int^matiooale  de  la  Pais.  1890,  part  I,  p.  121. 
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These  Arbitrators  having  met,  shall  agree  upon  tlie 
who  will  be  de  jure  the  president  of  the  Tribunal.  In  tbctie; 
of  a  division  of  votes  the  disputing  Governments  will  «pp«&. 
by  a  common  accord  to  a  third  Government  or  a  third  pefSBt, 
who  will  appoint  the  umpire. 

Article  5 

If  the  disputing  parties  do  not  agree  on  the  choice  of  tfai 
third  Government  or  third  person,  mentioned  in  the  preeediK 
article,  each  of  these  parties  shall  appoint  a  Power  not  tm^ 
cated  in  the  disput.e,  in  order  that  the  Power  thus  choMa 
the  disputing  parties  may  appoint  an  umpire  by 
agreement. 

Article  6 

The  incompetence  or  inadmissibility  of  one  only  of  the  abort* 
mentioned  Arbitrators,  or  his  refusal  to  accept  the  offin  d 
Arbitrator,  once  his  consent  has  been  given,  or  the  dtttb  d 
an  Arbitrator,  invalidates  the  entire  Agreement  {eompnmit), 
except  in  the  case  where  these  circumstances  are  foreseeo  tfi 
provided  for  by  common  agreement  between  the  oontimeti&g 
parties. 

Article  7 

The  Arbitratinn  Tr  bunal  shall  meet  at  a  place  di 
either  by  the  Contracting  States  or  by  the  membera 
Tribunal.     The  meeting  place  can  only  be  changed  by  ftf 
agreement  between  the  interested  Governments,  or,  in 
of  force  majeure^  on  the  initiative  of  the  Tribunal  ilael/. 

Article  8 

Disputing  States  have  the  right  to  appoint  delegate* 
special  agents  attached  to  the  Tribunal  of   Arbttratioo.  aad 
empowered  to  act  as  intermediaries  between  the  Tribunal 
the  Grovemments  interested.     Besides  these  agents  the 
mentioned  Governn»ents  are  authorized  to  nominate  cooBl 
or  advocates  to  defend  their  rights  and  interests  before 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration. 

Article  9 

The  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  shall  decide  in  what 
deliberations  and  discussions  of  the  parties  shall  be 
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Article  10 

The  procedure  of  Arbitration  shall  generally  be  divided  into 
two  parts — namely,  preliminary  and  definitive,  the  first  consist- 
ing in  the  communication  to  the  mciiibersof  the  Tribunal  by 
the  ftgenta  of  the  Contracting  States,  of  all  the  documents  and 
Arguments  printed  or  written  regarding  the  questions  in  dis- 
pute; and  the  second,  definitive  or  oral,  in  discussions  before 
the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration. 

Article  II 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminary  procedure  the  dis- 
eiissions  before  the  Arbitration  Tribunal  will  begin  and  will 
be  directed  by  the  President.  Records  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ings will  be  made  by  secretaries  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Tribunal.    These  Records  will  alone  have  legal  force. 


I 
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Article  12 

The  preliminary  proceduie  having  bt^en  ended,  the  Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  all  new  documents 
which  the  representatives  of  the  parties  may  desire  to  submit 
to  it. 

Article  13 

The  Arbitration  Tribunal,  nevertheless,  always  remains 
absolutely  free  to  take  Into  consideration  new  documents  or 
records  of  which  the  delegates  or  councilors  of  the  Govern- 
ments in  dispute  have  taken  advantage  in  their  explanation 
before  the  Tribunal. 

The  latter  has  the  right  to  demand  the  production  of  theee 
documents,  and  to  notify  them  to  the  opposing  party. 

Article  14 

The  Arbitration  Tribunal  has,  besides,  the  right  to  call  upon 
the  agents  of  the  Parties  to  submit  all  the  documents  or  expiana- 
tioDB  which  it  requires. 


Article  15 

The  agents  and  councilors  of    the  Governments  in  dispute 
shall  be  authorized  to  lay  before  the  Tribunal  orally  all  the 
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explanations  and  proofs  in  support  of  the  cause  they  have  to 
defend. 

Articls  16 

The  same  agents  and  ooundloro  also  have  the  right  to  lay 
before  the  Tribunal  motions  on  the  subjects  under  discussion. 
The  decisions  of  the  Tribunal  concerning  these  motions  are 
definitive,  and  cannot  give  rise  to  any  discussion. 

Abticle  17 

The  members  of  the  Arbitration  Tribunal  have  the  right  to 
put  questions  to  the  agents  or  councilors  of  the  Contracting 
Parties,  or  to  ask  for  enlightenment  on  doubtful  points.  Neither 
questions  submitted  nor  observations  made  by  members  of 
the  Tribunal  in  the  course  of  the  deliberations  shall  be  r^arded 
as  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Tribunal  as  a  whole  or  by 
the  individual  members  composing  it. 

Article  18 

The  Arbitration  Tribunal  is  alone  authorized  to  determine 
its  competence  by  the  interpretation  of  the  clauses  of  the  Agree- 
ment {compromia)  and  in  accordance  with  the  prininples  of 
international  law,  with  due  consideration  for  any  spedsl 
treaties  which  may  be  involved. 

Article  19 

The  Arbitration  Tribunal  has  the  right  to  establish  rules  of 
procedure,  and  to  determine  the  manner  and  periods  of  time 
in  which  each  party  is  to  present  its  documents,  and  to  decide 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  documents  produced  and  com- 
municated to  the  two  Parties. 

Article  20 

On  the  agents  and  coimcilors  of  the  litigant  Governments 
having  presented  all  the  explanations  and  proofs  in  defense  of 
their  respective  pleas,  the  President  of  the  Arbitration  Tribunsl 
will  close  the  debates. 

Article  21 

The  deliberations  of  the  members  of  the  Tribunal  on  the 
ground  of  litigation  are  to  be  held  with  dosed  doors.     Every 
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decision,  whether  definitive  or  provisional,  is  taken  by  the 
majority  of  the  members  present.  The  refusal  of  a  single 
member  of  the  Tribunal  to  take  part  in  the  voting  must  be 
Stated  in  the  records. 

Article  22 

The  Arbitral  Award,  arrived  at  by  a  majority  of  votes,  must 
be  drawn  up  in  writing  and  signed  by  each  of  the  members  of 
the  Arbitration  Tribunal.  Those  members  of  the  Tribunal 
who  are  in  the  minority  shall,  when  signing,  state  their  dis- 
[^greement  with  the  Award. 

Article  23 

The  Award  shall  be  solemnly  read  at  a  public  sitting  of  the 
Tribunal  and  in  the  presence  of  the  agents  and  councilors  of 
the  Grovemments  in  dispute. 

Article  24 

The  Award,  duly  made  and  notified  to  the  agents  of  the 
Governments  in  dispute,  shall  decide,  definitely  and  without 
appeal,  the  dispute  between  the  Parties,  and  close  the  arbitra- 
tion proceedings  instituted  by  the  Agreement  (comprowU). 

Article  25 

Each  Party  to  a  dispute  will  defray  its  own  expenses  and 
half  the  expenses  of  the  Arbitration  Tribunal,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  decision  of  the  Tribunal  regarding  any  indemnity 
which  one  or  other  of  the  Parties  may  be  ordered  to  pay. 

Article  26 

The  Arbitral  Award  is  null  and  void  in  case  of  the  Reference 
[compromia)  being  invalid,  or  if  the  Tribunal  has  exceeded  its 
powers,  or  when  corruption  is  proved  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
arbitrators. 

The  above  regulations  regarding  the  Arbitration  Tribunal, 
from  Section  7,  beginning  with  the  words,  **The  Arbitration 
Tribunal  shall  meet, "  apply  equally  to  cases  in  which  Arbitra- 
tion is  entrusted  to  a  single  individual  chosen  by  the  Govern- 
ments interested.  In  a  case  in  which  the  Sovereign  or  chief 
of  a  State  gives  his  Award  personally  as  Arbitrator,  the  pro- 
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eedure  would  be  determined  by  the  Sovereign  or  the  chief  of  the 
State  himself.' 

D.    ^RUSSIAN    PROPOSALS     CONCERNING    AN    ARBITRATION 

TRIBUNAL 

(a)     Abticles  which  Might  Replace  Abticles  I,  13. 

1.  With  a  view  to  consolidate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  practice 
of  International   Arbitration,  the  Contracting   Powers  have 

agreed  to  form,  for  a  period  of years,  an  Arbitration 

Tribunal,  to  which  should  be  referred  the  cases  of  obligatory 
Arbitration  enumerated  in  Article  I,  10,  unless  the  interested 
Powers  agree  on  the  establishment  of  a  special  Arbitration 
Tribunal  for  the  solution  of  the  dispute  that  has  arisen  between 
them. 

The  Powers  in  dispute  may  also  have  recourse  to  the  Tribu- 
nal referred  to  above  in  all  cases  of  optional  Arbitration,  if  & 
special  agreement  on  this  subject  be  arrived  at  between  them. 

It  is  understood  that  all  the  Powers,  without  excepting  the 
noncontraeting  Powers,  or  those  which  have  made  reservations, 
may  submit  their  differences  to  this  Tribimal  by  addressing 
the  Permanent  Bureau,  provided  for  by  Article  —  of  Appen- 
dix A. 

2.  The  organization  of  the  Arbitration  Tribimal  is  shown 
in  Appendix  A  of  the  present  Article. 

The  organization  of  the  Arbitration  Tribunals  instituted  by 
special  agreements  between  the  Powers  in  dispute,  and  also 
the  rules  of  procedure  to  be  followed  during  the  examination  of 
the  case,  and  the  delivery  of  the  Arbitral  Award,  are  deter- 
mined in  Appendix  B  (Code  of  Arbitration). 

The  arrangements  contained  in  this  latter  Appendix  may  be 
modified  by  a  special  agreement  between  the  States  which  have 
recourse  to  Arbitration. 

(6)     Annex  to  the  Russian  Proposals 

In  case  of  the  acceptance  of  Articles  1  and  2,  it  would  be 
expedient: 

1.    To  draw  up  Appendix  A,  mentioned  in  the  Article. 

Conference  Intemation&Ie  de  la  Paix,  1899,  part  I,  pp.  129-132. 
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2.  To  introduce  corresponding  modifications  into  the  Draft 
of  the  Arbitration  Code. 

(c)     Appendix  A. 

MENTIONED  IN   ADDITIONAL   ARTICLE   a)2  OF  THE   RUSSIAN 

PROPOSALS 

In  default  of  a  Special  Convention  {compromis)^  the  Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal  provided  for  by  Article  13  shall  Ix;  constituted  on 
the  following  basis: 

1.  The  Contracting  Parties  establish  a  Permanent  Tribunal 
for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  which  shall  be 
referred  to  it  by  the  contending  Powers  by  virtue  of  Article 
13  of  the  present  Convention. 

2.  The  Conference  shall  designate,  for  the  period  which 
shall  elapse  before  the  meeting  of  a  new  Conference^  five  Powers, 
in  order  that  each  of  them,  in  case  of  a  request  for  Arbitration, 
may  appoint  a  Judge,  either  from  the  number  of  their  subjects, 
or  outside  that  number. 

The  Judges  thus  appointed  constitute  the  Arbitration  Tri- 
bunal competent  for  the  case  that  has  arisen. 

3.  If  amongst  the  Powers  in  dispute  were  one  or  more 
Powers  not  represented  in  the  Arbitration  Tribunal,  in  virtue 
of  the  preceding  Article,  each  of  the  two  Parties  in  dispute 
shall  have  the  right  to  have  itself  represented  in  it  by  a  person 
of  its  choice  as  Judge,  having  the  same  rights  as  the  other 
members  of  the  said  Tribunal. 

4.  The  Tribunal  shall  from  amongst  its  members  choose  its 
Preaidentj  who,  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes,  shall  have 
the  casting  vote. 

5.  A  Permanent  Bureau  of  Arbitration  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  five  Powers  who  shall  be  designated  in  virtue  of  the  present 
Act  to  constitute  the  Arbitration  Tribunal.  They  shall  draw 
up  the  Regulations  of  this  Bureau,  appoint  its  employees,  pro- 
vide for  replacing  them  when  need  arises,  and  fix  their  emolu- 
ments. This  Bureau,  which  shall  be  located  at  The  Hague, 
shall  consist  of  a  General  Secretary,  an  Assistant  Secretary,  a 
Recorder,  and  an  adequate  staff,  which  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  General  Secretary. 

6.  The  expenses  of  maintenance  of  this  Bureau  shall  be 
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divided  amongst  the  States  in  the  proportion  fixed  for  tbe 
ternational  Postal  Bureau. 

7.  The  Bureau  shall  annually  render  an  account  of  its  vqkI 
to  the  five  Powers  who  have  appointed  it,  and  theee  BhaQ 
municate  the  Report  to  the  other  Powers. 

8.  The  Powers  between  whom  a  dispute  has  ariaen 
apply  to  the  Bureau,  and  furnish  to  it  the  neoessar>*  docu 
The  Bureau  shall  advise  the  five  Powers  above  mentioned, 
shall  without  delay  form  the  Tribunal.     This  Tribunal 
as  a  rule,  meet  at  The  Hague;  or  it  may  meet  in  so 
town,  if  an  agreement  to  that  effect  be  arrived  at  amo; 
interested  States. 

9.  During  the  time  that  the  Tribunal  ia  at  work,  the 
shall  serve  as  its  Secretariat.     It  shall  follow  the  Trib 
case  of  removal.     The  archives  of  the  International  Arbi 
tion  shall  be  deposited  at  the  Bureau. 

10.  The  procedure  of  the  above  Tribunal  shall  be  gofWfll 
by  the  rules  of  the  Code  of  Arbitration.' 

2.    THE  BRITISH  ARBITRATION  PROPOSALS 
Pekmanunt  Arbitration  Tribunai. 

A.    SIR  JULIAN  PAUNCEFOTE'S  FIRST  PROPC6AL 

Article  1 

With  the  view  of  facilitating  an  immediate  recourse  to 
tration  on  the  part  of  those  States  who  may  not  succeed 
settling  their  difFerences  by  diplomatic  means,  the  Sa 
Powers  have  undertaken  to  organize  in  the  following  nuuwcri 
permanent  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  acceasible  at  all  time* 
governed   by   the  code  of  Arbitration  prescribed  in  this 
vention,  so  far  as  it  may  be  applicable,  and  in  conformi^ 
stipulations  made  in  arrangements  decided  upon 
parties  in  litigation. 

ARxrcLE  2 

To  this  effect  a  central  office  will  be  establiahed 
at  X,  where  the  archives  of  the  Tribunal  will  be  pi 
which  will  be  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of 'ita  official  bt 

*  Conf^renofl  InftarnataoaBle  de  U  Pais,  18O0.  part  L,  pp^  1M-] 
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A  permanent  Secretary,  an  Archivist,  and  sufficient  staff  will 
be  appointed  who  will  reside  on  the  spot.  The  oflBce  will  be 
the  intermediary  for  communications  relative  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Tribunal  at  the  instance  of  the  parties  in  litigation. 


Article  3 


k 


Each  Signatorj'  Power  will  transmit  to  the  others  the  names 
of  two  persons  of  its  nationality,  recognized  in  their  country  as 
jurists  or  publicists  of  merit,  enjoying  the  highest  reputation 
for  integrity,  disposed  to  accept  the  functions  of  Arbitrators, 
and  possessing  all  the  necessary  qualities.  Persons  thus  desig- 
nated will  be  Members  of  the  Tribunal,  and  will  be  inscribed  as 
such  in  the  central  office.  In  case  of  the  death  or  retirement  of 
a  Member  of  the  Tribunal,  provision  will  be  made  for  his  being 
replaced  in  the  same  manner  as  for  his  nomination. 

Article  4 

The  Signatory  Powers,  desiring  to  apply  to  the  Tribunal  for 
the  pacific  settlement  of  differences  which  may  ariae  amongst 
tbem^  will  notify  this  desire  to  the  Secretary  of  the  central  office, 
which  will  then  furnish  them  immediately  with  a  list  of  the 
Members  of  the  Tribunal.  The  Powers  in  question  will  there- 
upon select  from  this  list  the  number  of  Arbitrators  agreed 
upon  in  the  arrangements.  They  will  have,  moreover,  the 
power  of  adding  Arbitrators  other  than  those  whose  names 
are  inscribed  in  the  list.  The  Arbitrators  thus  chosen  will  form 
the  Tribunal  for  the  Arbitration,  and  will  meet  on  the  date 
fixed  by  the  parties  in  litigation.  The  Tribunal  will  sit  generally 
at  X,  but  will  have  the  power  of  sitting  elsewhere,  and  of  chang- 
ing its  place  from  time  to  time,  according  to  circumstances,  as 
may  suit  its  conveniencei  or  that  of  the  parties  in  litigation. 

Article  6 

Any  State,  although  not  a  Signatory  Power,  will  be  able  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Tribunal  under  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  regulations. 

Article  6 

The  Government  X  is  directed  to  install  at  X  in  the  name  of 
the  Signatory  Powers,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  ratification 


1 


of  this  Convention,  a  permanent  Council  of  Adniimstnuw 
composed  of  five  Members  and  one  Secretary.  It  will  be  tti 
duty  of  the  Council  to  establish  and  organize  a  central  offis^ 
which  will  be  under  its  direction  and  control.  It  will  iM 
from  time  to  time  the  necessary  regulations  for  the  profl 
working  of  the  central  office^  and  will  also  settle  all  qucstia 
which  may  arise  concerning  the  working  of  the  TribunfcM 
which  may  be  submitted  to  it  by  the  central  bureau,^^| 
Councd  will  have  absolute  power  as  regards  the  nominaCui 
the  suspension,  or  the  dismissal  of  all  functionaries  orempIojM 
It  will  fix  salaries  and  control  general  expenses.  The  CouM 
will  elect  its  president,  who  will  have  a  preponderaiin^ 
The  presence  of  three  Members  will  sui&oe  to  constituM 
quorum^  and  decisions  will  be  taken  by  a  majority  of 
The  fees  of  the  Members  of  the  Council  will  be  fixed  by 
ment  between  the  Signatory'  Powers. 


Abticle  7 

The  Signatory  Powers  agree  to  contribute  in  equal  si 
the  expenses  of  the  Administrative  Council  and  the  oeni 
office.     The  expenses  of  each  arbitration  will  be  chargeabk 

equal  parts  to  the  States  in  litigation. 


B.     SIR  JULIAN  PAUNCEPOTE'S  NEW  PRO! 
To  Replace  Article  6 

There  shall  be  constituted  at  The  Hague  a  Fermanont 
composed  of   the   Representatives  of  the   Signatory 
residing  in  that  city,  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  o( 
Netherlands,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  ratification  of 
present  Convention.    This  Council  shall  be  conuniasiofMd 
establish  and  organize  a  Central  Bureau,  which  shaO 
under  its  direction  and  control.     It  shall  take  steps  to 
the  Tribunal;  it  shall  issue  from  time  to  time  the 
necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  Central  Bureau. 
larly  it  shall  decide  all  questions  which  may  arise  reUtin^ 
working  of  the  Tribunal,  or  refer  them  to  the  Signatory 
It  shall  have  absolute  power  as  to  the  appointment. 
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fOr  dismission  of  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Central  Bureau. 
It  shall  fix  their  salaries  and  emoluments,  and  have  control  of 
the  general  expenditure.  The  presence  of  five^  members  at  a 
imeeting  duly  summoned  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  the 
decisions  shall  be  taken  by  a  majority  of  votes.* 


I 


3.    THE  AMERICAN  SCHEME 
Proposal  for  an  International  TIiibunal 


Resolved,  That  in  order  to  aid  in  the  prevention  of  armed 
conflicts  by  pacific  means,  the  representatives  of  the  Sovereign 
Powers  assembled  together  in  this  Conference  be  and  they 
hereby  are  requcRted  to  propose  to  their  respective  Govern- 
ments a  series  of  negotiations  for  the  adoption  of  a  general 
Treaty,  having  for  its  object  the  following  plan,  with  such 
modifications  as  may  be  essentia!  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  at 
least  nine  Sovereign  Powers,  four  of  whom  at  least  shall  have 
been  signatories  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  the  German  Empire 
being  for  thie  purpose  the  successor  of  Prussia,  and  the  Elingdom 
of  Italy  the  successor  of  Sardinia: 

• 

The  Tribunal  shall  be  composed  of  persons  nominated  on 
account  of  their  personal  integrity  and  learning  in  international 
law  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  highest  Court  at  the 
time  existing  in  each  of  the  adhering  States,  one  from  each 
Sovereign  State  participating  in  the  Treaty,  and  shall  hold 
office  until  their  successors  are  nominated  by  the  same  body 
and  duly  appointed. 
I  Article  2 

The  Tribunal  shall  meet  for  organization  at  a  time  and  place 
to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  several  Governments,  but  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  general  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by 
nine  Powers  as  hereinbefore  proposed,  and  shall  organize  itself 
by  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  clerk,  and  such  other 
officers  as  may  be  found  necessary,  but  without  conferring  any 
distinction  upon  its  own  members.  The  Tribunal  shall  be 
empowered  to  fix  its  place  of  session  and  to  change  the  same 

'  Coof^-enee  IntenuitioDale  de  la  Paix.  1890,  part  I.  pp.  134-136. 
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from  time  to  time  as  the  interestB  of  justice  or  the  oonTenienee 
of  the  litigants  may  seem  to  require,  and  to  fix  its  own  rules 
of  procedure. 

Abtecia  3 

The  Tribunal  shall  be  of  a  permanent  character,  and  shall 
be  always  open  for  the  filing  of  new  cases,  subject  to  its  own 
rules  of  procedure,  either  by  the  contracting  nations  or  by 
others  that  may  choose  to  submit  them,  and  all  cases  and 
oounter-cases,  with  the  testimony  and  arguments  by  whidi 
they  are  to  be  supported  or  answered,  are  to  be  in  writing  or 
in  print.  All  cases,  counter-cases,  evidence,  arguments,  or 
opinions,  expressing  judgment,  are  to  be  accessible  after  the 
award  has  been  given  to  all  who  will  pay  the  necessary  charges 
of  transcription. 

Abticlb  4 

Any  and  all  questions  of  disagreement  between  Signatory 
Powers  may,  by  mutual  consent,  be  submitted  by  the  nations 
concerned  to  this  International  Tribunal  for  decision,  but  every 
such  submission  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  undertaking  to 
accept  the  award. 

Article  5 

The  bench  of  Judges  for  each  particular  case  shall  consist, 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  litigating  nations,  either  of  the 
entire  bench  or  of  any  smaller  uneven  number,  not  less  than 
three  to  be  chosen  from  the  whole  Court.  In  the  event  of  a 
bench  of  three  Judges  only,  no  one  of  those  shall  be  either  a 
native  subject  or  a  citizen  of  the  States  whose  interests  are  in 
litigation  in  the  case. 

Abticle  6 

The  general  expenses  of  the  Tribunal  are  to  be  equally  divided, 
or  upon  some  equitable  basis,  between  the  adherent  Powers, 
but  those  arising  from  each  particular  case  shall  be  provided 
for  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Tribunal.  The  presentation  of 
a  case  wherein  one  or  both  of  the  parties  may  be  a  non-adherent 
State  shall  be  admitted  only  upon  condition  of  a  mutual  agree- 
ment that  the  States  so  litigating  shall  pay  respectively  a  sum 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Tribunal  for  the  expenses  of  the  adjudication. 
The  salaries  of  the  Judges  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  be  paid 
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inly  when  actually  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  Court.  Where 
me  or  both  of  the  parties  are  non-adherent  States,  they  shall 
inly  t>e  admitted  on  condition  that  the  litigating  States  come 
a  common  agreement  to  pay  respectively  such  sum  as  the 
Vibunal  shall  fix  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  proceedings. 

Article  7 

Every  litigant  before  the  International  Tribunal  shall  have 

a  right  to  a  rehearing  of  the  case  before  the  same  Judges  within 

three  months  after  the  notification  of  the  decision,  on  alleging 

newly-discovered  evidence  or  submitting  questions  of  law  not 

^^e&rd  and  decided  at  the  former  hearing. 

■     T 

HBtal 


Article  8 

This  Treaty  shall  become  operative  when  nine  Sovereign 
htes  such  as  are  indicated  in  the  resolution  shall  have  ratified 
its  provisions.* 


4.     THE  ITALIAN  PROPOSALS 

With  the  object  of  preventing  or  putting  a  stop  to  international 
conflicts,  the  Peace  Conference  assembled  at  The  Hague  has 
resolved  to  submit  to  the  Governments  represented  the  follow- 
ing Articles,  which  are  to  be  converted  into  international  stipu- 
lations : 
^B  Article  I 

H     In  the  event  of  the  imminence  of  a  conflict  between  two  or 

"  more  Powers,  and  after  the  failure  of  all  attempts  at  conciliation 

by  means  of  indirect  negotiations,  the  Contending  Parties  will 

be  obhged  to  have  recourse  to  mediation  or  Arbitration  in  the 

eaaes  indicated  by  the  present  Act. 


m 


Abticle  2 

n  all  other  cases  mediation  or  Arbitration  will  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Signatory  Powers,  but  will  remain  optional. 

Article  3 


Each  of  the  Signatory  Powers  not  involved  in  the  conflict  has, 
in  all  cases,  even  during  hostilities,  the  right  to  offer  to  the 

*  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Poix,  1899,  part  I,  pp.  136-137. 
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Contending  Parties  its  good  offices  or  its  mediation,  or  to  pi 
to  them  to  have  recourse  to  the  mediation  of  another 
equally  neutral,  or  to  Arbitration.    This  offer  or  proposal 
be  considered  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  Contending 
as  an  unfriendly  act,  even  in  cases  where  mediation  and  A 
tion,  not  being  obligatory,  would  be  rejected. 


Article  4 

A  demand  for,  or  an  offer  of,  mediation  has  priority 
proposal   of   Arbitration;  but   Arbitration    may,    or   must  b( 
proposed,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  not  oii| 
when  there  is  no  demand  for  an  offer  of  mediation,  but  al 
when  mediation  would  have  been  rejected  or  would  not  bt 
led  to  conciliation. 

Article  5 

A  proposal  of  mediation  or  Arbitration,  so  long  as  it  haiQC 
been  formally  accepted  by  all  the  Contending  Parties, 
have  the  effect,  unless  there  be  a  Convention  to  the  contnry 
of  interrupting,  delaying,  or  impeding  mobilisation  and  othi 
preparatory  measures,  or  military  operations  in  progreaa. 

Article  6 

Recourse  to  mediation  or  Arbitration  in  oonformity  wx\ 
Article  1  is  obligatory  in  case: 


(1) 

(2) 


*  Conference  iDteroationale  de  la  Pftix,  1S09,  part  I,  pp.  137^119. 
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"i;    THE  RUSSIAN  PROPOSAL  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION 

Abticle  7 

In  so  far  as  regards  a  dispute  relating  to  questions  of  right, 
and  primarily  to  those  affecting  the  interpretation  or  applica- 
tion of  treaties  in  force,  Arbitration  is  recognized  by  the  Signa- 
tory Powers  as  being  the  most  efficacious  and  most  equitable 
means  of  settling  these  disputes  in  a  friendly  manner. 


r 


Article  8 


The  Contracting  Powers  therefore  undertake  to  have  recourse 
to  Arbitration  Ln  cases  relating  to  questions  of  the  above-men- 
tioned order,  so  far  as  these  affect  neither  the  vital  interests 
nor  the  national  honor  of  the  parties  in  dispute. 

Article  9 

Each  State  remains  the  sole  judge  of  the  question  whether 
this  or  that  case  shall  be  submitted  to  Arbitration,  excepting 
the  cases  enumerated  in  the  following  article,  where  the  Signa- 
tory Powers  consider  Arbitration  as  obligatory. 

^  Article  10 

From  and  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  Treaty  by  all 
the  Signatory  Powers,  Arbitration  shall  be  obligatory  in  the 
following  cases,  so  far  as  they  do  not  affect  vital  interests  or 
the  national  honor  of  the  contracting  States: 

I.  In  the  case  of  differences  or  conliicta  regarding  pecuniary 
damages  suffered  by  the  State  or  its  citizens,  in  consequence  of 
illegal  or  negligent  action  on  the  part  of  any  State  or  the  citi- 
zens of  the  latter. 


;u::n:z:-    i^ 
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riimr  of  far:ilit.aUrig  recourse  to  Arbitration  and  its 
tbo  HlKiinUiry  Powers  are  agreed  to  formulate  & 
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»Tnmon  arrangement  for  the  employment  of  International 
Arbitration  and  for  the  fundamental  principles  to  be  observed 
in  the  drawing  up  of  the  rules  of  procedure  to  be  followed  pend- 
ing the  inquiry  into  the  dispute  and  the  pronounceinent  of  the 
decision  of  the  Arbitrators.  The  application  of  these  funda- 
mental principles,  as  also  of  the  Arbitration  procedure  indicated 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  article,  may  be  modified  by 
virtue  of  a  special  arrangement  between  States  which  may  have 
recourse  to  arbitration.* 


A.     EXPLANATORY  NOTE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  DELEGATION 
RELATING  TO  ARTICLE  X   OF  THE  RUSSIAN   PROJECT 

When  entering  on  an  examination  of  the  question  of  arbitra- 
tion, we  must  bear  in  mind  above  all  the  essential  dilTerence 
between  compulsory  and  optional  arbitration. 

As  a  general  proposition,  it  is  bard  to  imagine  any  disagree- 
ment of  a  legal  nature  arising  within  the  province  of  positive 
international  law  which  could  not^  by  virtue  of  an  agreement 
between  the  parties,  be  settled  by  means  of  optional  inter- 
tional  arbitration.  Even  in  case  international  law,  which 
is  unfortunately  still  very  defective,  does  not  afford  a  generally 
recognized  rule  for  the  solution  of  a  particular  question,  the 
agreement  to  arbitrate  concluded  between  the  parties  prior 
to  the  arbitration  proceedings  may  nevertheless  create  a  rule 
for  this  purpose,  and  in  this  manner  greatly  facilitate  the  task 
of  the  arbitrator. 

It  is  different  in  a  case  of  compulsory  arbitration,  which  does 
not  depend  on  the  parties  having  consented  specially  to  it.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  such  arbitration  can  not  be  applied 
to  all  cases  and  to  all  kinds  of  controversies.  There  is  no  govern- 
ment that  would  consent  to  assume  in  advance  the  obligation 
to  submit  to  the  decision  of  an  Arbitration  Court  any  difference 
which  might  arise  within  the  international  domain,  provided  such 
difference  affected  the  national  honor,  its  paramount  interests,  or 
its  inalienable  possessions.  At  present  the  mutual  rights 
and  obi  gations  of  nations  are  determined  to  a  notable  degree 
by  the  whole  body  of  what  are  called  political  treaties,  which 

^Oonf^reave  loteinatioiule  de  la  Paix,  1899,  part  I,  pp.  120-12L 
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are  nothing  but  the  temporary  expressioa  of  the  cmuaI 
transitory  relations  between  the  various  national  forceo. 
treaties  bind  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  parties  as  loog 
political  conditions  under  which  they  were  created 
changed.     When  the^e  conditions  change,  the  rightfi 
tions  flowing  from  these  treaties  also  necessarily  change, 
a  general  rule,  conflicts  arising  within  the  domain  of  politicilj 
treaties  do  not,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  relate  so  much  to 
difference  of  interpretation  of  any  particular  rule  as 
changes  to  be  made  in  or  the  complete  abolition  of  the  rule 

The  powers  which  take  an  active  part  in  the  politicai 
Europe  can  not  therefore  submit  conflicts  arising  wii 
domain  of  political  treaties  to  the  examination  of  a 
arbitration,  in  the  eyes  of  which  a  rule  established  by  a 
would  be  just  as  binding  and  inviolable  as  would  a  rule 
lished  by  positive  law  in  the  eyes  of  any  National  Court* 

From  the  standpoint  of  practical  politics,  the  im 
of  universal  compulsory  arbitration  therefore  appears  evident 

However,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  differeocfl 
often  arise  in  international  life  to  the  solution  of  which  arbitm 
tion  can  be  applied  at  all  times  and  in  an  absolute  maUHl 
These  are  questions  which  concern  exclusively  ^lecial 
of  law  and  which  do  not  affect  either  the  vital  intereots 
national  honor  of  the  nations.  One  can  not  help  w 
the  Peace  Conference  would  lay  down  arbitration  as  a 
and  compulsory  course  of  action  in  regard  to  such  questions. 

The  recognition  of  compulsory  arbitration,  even  though 
were  within  the  most  restricted  limits,  would  affirm  the 
ciples  of  law  in  the  relations  between  nations,  wouJd  guarsn 
them  against  infractions  and  impairment,  and  would  neu 
so  to  speak^  vast  domains  of  international  law  to  a  grea' 
less  extent.    To  the  nations  themselves,  compuiaory  arbt 
tion  would  afford  a  convenient  method  of  setting  aside 
numerous  and  troublesome  though  not  serious  misu 
ings  which  sometimes  needlessly  interrupt  diploraatio 
by  means  of  compulsory  arbitration  the  nations  coold 
easily  enforce  their  lawful  claims  and,  w^hat  is  still 
portant,  they  could  more  easily  avoid  compliance  with  unj 
fied  demands. 

Compulsory  arbitration  would  serve  the  cause  of  uni 
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peace  to  an  inestimable  extent.  It  is  true  that  the  questions 
of  a  secondary  character  to  which  this  remedy  is  exclusively 
Applicable  very  rarely  constitute  a  casus  belli.  Nevertheless, 
frequent  controversies  between  nations,  even  though  they 
concern  only  questions  of  a  secondary  nature,  while  they  do 
not  constitute  a  direct  menace  to  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
atill  they  impair  the  good  relations  between  the  nations  and 
create  an  atmosphere  of  distrust  and  hostility  in  which  any 
incident  may  more  easily  kindle  war  as  if  by  casual  spark.  The 
effect  of  compulsory  arbitration  being  to  relieve  the  interested 
nations  from  all  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  a  difference  between  them  is  to  be  settled,  would  seem 
to  contribute  toward  the  maintenance  of  their  friendly  relations 
and  in  this  way  facilitate  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  most 
serious  disputes  which  might  arise  with  regard  to  their  most 
important  mutual  interests. 

While  thus  recognizing  the  great  importance  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  it  is  essential  above  all  to  specify  exactly  the  sphere 
of  its  application.  The  cases  in  which  compulsory  arbitration 
is  applicable  must  be  indicated. 

The  causes  of  international  disputes  are  very  numerous  and 
are  infinitely  variable.  Nevertheless,  whatever  be  the  subject 
of  the  dispute,  the  demands  made  by  any  nation  on  another 
must  come  within  one  of  the  following  categories:  (1)  One 
nation  demands  a  material  indemnity  from  another  for  injuries 
and  losses  caused  it  or  one  of  its  citizens  or  subjects  by  the  acts 
of  the  defendant  nation  or  its  citizens  or  subjects  which  act  the 
first  nation  does  not  consider  to  be  in  conformity  with  right. 
(2)  One  nation  asks  another  to  exercise  or  not  to  exercise  cer- 
tain sovereign  functions,  or  to  do  or  not  to  do  certain  acts  not 
affecting  interests  of  a  material  nature. 

With  regard  to  disputes  of  the  first  category,  the  application 
of  compulsory  arbitration  is  always  possible  and  desirable. 
Disputes  of  this  kind  relate  to  questions  of  law.  They  do  not 
concern  either  the  national  honor  of  the  nations,  nor  their  vital 
interests,  since  a  nation  whose  national  honor  or  vital  interests 
had  been  assailed  would  obviously  not  and  could  not  confine 
itself  to  demanding  a  material  indemnity  for  injuries  and  losses 
sustained  by  it.  A  war,  which  is  always  a  highly  regrettable 
event,  would  be  divested  of  all  signL6cance  and  would  have 
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no  more  justification  if  it  were  undertaken  on  account  of  a  dis- 
pute arising  vnth  regard  to  matters  of  little  essential  impor- 
tance, such  as  accounts  to  be  settled  for  material  injuries  caused 
a  nation  by  acts  committed  by  another  and  which  the  former 
did  not  consider  to  be  in  conformity  vdtb  right.  But  the  more 
impossible  a  war  is  in  such  cases  the  more  necessary  it  is  to 
recommend  compulsory  arbitration  as  the  most  effective  method 
for  the  specific  settlement  of  disputes  of  this  kind. 

The  history  of  international  relations  proves  beyond  all  doubt 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  demands  of  indemnity  for 
injuries  sustained  are  the  very  things  which  have  constituted 
the  subject  of  arbitration  proceedings.  The  grounds  on  whidk 
these  demands  are  based  vary  greatly.  We  will  cite,  for  in- 
stance, the  violation  of  the  duties  of  neutrality;^  the  impairment 
of  the  rights  of  neutral  nations;'  the  unlawful  arrest  of  a  foreign 
subject  ,**  losses  caused  a  foreign  subject  through  the  fault  of  s 
nation;*  the  seimre  of  the  private  property  of  a  belligerent  on 
the  mainland,**  unlawful  seiziu^  of  vessels;*  violation  of  fishing 
rights.^ 

In  general,  whatever  be  the  causes  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  controversy,  the  nations  find  no  difficulty  in  submitting 
it  to  arbitration  if  the  question  is  one  of  indemnity  for  injuries 
and  losses.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  Conference  ought 
to  follow  this  same  course  by  declaring  arbitration  compulsory 
for  the  examination  of  controversies  of  the  first  category.  Of 
course,  in  exceptional  cases  or  when  the  pecuniary  question 
involved  assumes  an  unusually  great  importance,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  nation's  interests,  for  instance  in  case  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  a  nation,  every  power  may  invoke  the  national 
or  its  vital  interests  in  order  to  decline  arbitration  as  a  means 
of  settling  the  dispute. 

As  far  as  the  disputes  of  the  second  category  are  concerned, 

*  llie  General  Armstrong  Case,  1851,  and  the  Alabama  Case,  1872. 

*  Blockade  of  Portendik,  1843,  etc. 

*The  C^tain  White  Case,   1864.    Tlie  Dondonald  Case,  1873,   etc. 

*  like  Butterfield  Case,   1888.    Hie  oonflict  between  Mexico  and  th« 
United  SUtes,  1872,  etc. 

*  The  Macedonian  Case. 

*  Seixure  of  the  vessels  Velos,  Victoria,  and  Vigie,  1852.    Case  of  tbs 
vessel  Pbare,  1879,  and  others. 

'  Newfoundland  Fishery  cases,  1877,  etc. 
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ley  are  much  more  important  and  conBtitute  a  grf^ator  menace 
universal  peace,  and  it  would  seem  that  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion can  not  and  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  them.  This  category 
includes  controversies  of  all  kinds  regarding  political  treaties 
and  affecting  the  vital  interests  and  national  honor  of  the  na- 
tions. Compulsory  arbitration  would  bind  the  hands  of  the 
nation,  in  these  cases,  and  compel  it  to  assume  a  passive  rdle 
in  questions  on  which  its  safety  depends  in  a  great  measure, 
that  is,  in  questions  in  which  none  can  be  judge  but  the  sov- 
ereign power.  In  introducing  compulsory  arbitration  into 
the  international  life  of  nations  extreme  caution  should  be  ob- 
fierved  in  order  not  to  extend  its  sphere  of  application  exces- 
sively, and  thus  shake  the  confidence  which  it  might  inspire, 
or  discredit  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  governments  and  peoples. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  every  nation,  and 
especially  every  great  power^  would  prefer  to  propose  the  abro- 
gation of  a  treaty  establishing  compulsory  arbitration  rather 
than  to  submit  to  it  in  questions  which  peremptorily  demand 
that  the  decision  be  reached  by  the  sovereign  power  freely  and 
without  interference.  At  alt  events,  for  the  sake  of  the  subse- 
quent success  of  arbitration  as  an  institution,  the  Conference 
ought  to  confine  its  application  to  a  certain  number  of  questions 
of  law  arising  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  existing 
treaties  and  which  are  divested  of  all  political  significance. 
These  treaties  should  be  indicated  in  advance  in  an  express 
manner  by  the  Conference,  and  their  enumeration  could  be 
added  to  in  time  as  suggested  by  the  theory  and  especially  the 
practice  of  international  law. 

Among  the  treaties  for  the  interpretation  of  which  compul- 
sory arbitration  ought  to  be  admitted  fully  and  unconditionally 
we  may  cite  first  of  all  the  extensive  group  of  those  having  uni- 
versal character  and  which  have  constituted  a  system  of  inter- 
national means  (international  unions)  for  subserving  interests 
which  are  likewise  international.  Such  are,  for  instance,  the 
conventions  relating  to  the  postal  and  telegraph  union,  to  the 
international  defense  of  cop>Tights,  etc.  In  the  course  of  time, 
as  the  nations  are  drawn  closer  together,  in  their  relations, 
a  large  number  of  other  moral  and  material  interests  will  lose 
their  exclusively  national  character  and  be  raised  to  the  level  of 
interests  of  the  international  oommonwealth  as  a  whole.     It 
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It  muAt  he  observed  that  the  fim  attempt  to  intzoduce  com- 
puliiory  arbitration  into  intemaoonal  practioe  was  made  \ff 
a  treaty  of  a  universal  character.  \-iz:  that  relating  to  the  poetal 
union  of  1874.  Article  XVI  of  this  treaty  provides  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  all  differences  arising 
with  regard  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  treaty 
in  question. 

The  Conference  of  The  Hague  would  therefore  seem  to  be  per- 
fectly warranted  in  extending  the  provision  of  Article  X^^I  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berne  to  all  treaties  of  a  universal  character 
which  are  entirely  similar  to  this  one. 

At  present,  all  treaties  coming  within  the  following  two  sub- 
divisions may  be  included  within  the  category  of  treaties  of  a 
universal  character  which  are  susceptible  of  admitting  compul- 
sory arbitration: 

1.  Treaties  concluded  for  the  purpose  of  affording  inter- 
national protection  to  the  great  arteries  of  international  com- 
unication,  postal,  telegraph  and  railroad  conventions,  con- 

itions  for  the  protection  of  submarine  cables,  regulations  for 
purpose  of  preventing  collisions  of  vesseb  on  the  high  seas. 
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and  conventions  relating  to  navigation  on  international  rivers 
and  interoceanic  canals. 

2.  Treaties  concluded  with  a  view  to  affording  international 
protection  to  intellectual  and  mora!  interests,  either  of  particular 
nations  or  of  the  international  commonwealth  in  general.  To 
this  subdivision  belong  conventions  relating  to  literary,  artist- 
ic-al  and  musical  copyrights,  conventions  for  the  protection  of 
industrial  property  (trademarks  and  patents),  convention  for 
the  use  of  weights  and  meaaurea,  sanitary  conventions,  veteri- 
nary conventions,  and  conventions  for  the  measures  to  be  taken 
against  the  phylloxera. 

Besides  treaties  of  a  universal  character,  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion could  also  be  applied  to  the  settlement  of  differences  arising 
with  regard  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  treaties 
relating  to  matters  within  the  special  domains  of  international 
private,  civil  and  criminal  law. 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  most  important  ques- 
tions of  international  private  law  are  now  determined  by  the 
special  legislation  of  each  nation. 

By  reason  of  the  inconveniences  of  this  class  of  affairs,  result- 
ing in  an  extreme  lack  of  definiteness  with  regard  to  the  mutual 
rights  and  duties  of  individuals  in  international  intercourse, 
the  question  of  forming  an  international  code  of  private  inter- 
national law  has  been  raised.  As  long  as  this  question  remains 
undecided,  either  by  the  conclusion  of  separate  treaties  among 
the  nations  or  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  a  universal  char- 
acter, it  would  be  more  wise  to  admit  compulsory  arbitration 
only  in  questions  relating  to  the  right  of  succession,  which  are 
already  regulated  to  a  sufficient  extent  by  international  treaties. 

As  regards  questions  of  international  criminal  law  arising  Id 
connection  with  the  interpretation  of  treaties  relating  to  cooper- 
ation among  nations  in  the  administration  of  justice,  it  would 
seem  that  as  these  questions  are  exclusively  of  a  special  juridical 
nature  they  might  be  decided  by  means  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, this  means  appearing  to  be  equally  possible  and  desirable 
in  this  regard  for  all  nations. 

Finally,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  disputes  and  misunder- 
standings which  so  frequently  arise  among  nations  with  regard  to 
boundaries,  it  would  also  appear  entirely  appropriate  to  entrust 
the  interpretation  of  so-called  boundary  treaties  to  compulsory 
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wt  do  not  yet  fcreaee.  be:  eT»E:  vtiac.  "^be  Iziis  ZK&cmsed  abov« 
thix  means  of  actioc  will  45:ri  &  p«a=  betp  ^o  die  criamph  of 
the  ip^&t  principles  oc  r^i  aad  jzssiee  ia  tae  iaternarinnal  do- 
main. 

The  Peace  Conferenee  vilL  far  recogn^iirg  the  aae  of  arbitn- 
tion  as  f ar  aa  posEible  to  be  cocnpdbory.  by  that  tctt  act 
advance  nearer  to  tbe  goal  vhidi  v^  propoeed  for  the  soTem- 
ment  of  the  great  Power?  in  the  CoogresB  of  Aix  la  Ch^idk  of 
1818.  It  will  set  an  example  of  jiKtiee,  concord,  and  modera- 
tion ;  it  will  devote  the  efforts  of  all  governments  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  art«  of  peace,  to  the  advancement  of  the  intemil 
prrjHperity  of  nations,  and  to  the  deration  of  the  lofty  ideas  d 
religion  and  morality.^ 

2.     TREATIES  OF  ARBITRATION   SIXCE  THE    FIRST 
HAGUE  COXFERENCE» 

Rea^iers  of  Mr.  Hells'  excellent  volume  on  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence at  The  Hague  will  recall  that  the  first  Conference  attempted 
to  frame  and  secure  the  adoption  of  a  treaty  of  arbitration  by 
which  the  nations  bound  themselves  to  arbitrate  a  carefully 
selected  list  of  subjects.  It  is  well  known  that  this  attempt 
failed,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  Germany.  As  a  compromise, 
Article  19  of  the  convention  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  inter- 
national differences  was  adopted: 

Independently  of  existing  general  or  special  treaties  imposing  the  obligft- 
tion  to  have  recourse  to  arbitration  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Signatory 
Powers,  these  powers  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  conclude,  ather  be- 
fore the  ratification  of  the  present  convention  or  subsequent  to  that  date, 
new  agreements,  general  or  special,  with  a  view  of  extending  the  obligatioa 

*  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Palx,  1899,  part  I,  pp.  124-128. 
H^rinted  from  the  American  Journal  of  International  Law  (IQOtQ  Vol. 
I.  921-028. 
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submit  controversies  to  arbitration  to  all  cases  which  they  cooaider  suit- 
>le  for  such  submission.    [Rc^nacted  in  1907  as  Article  4U.1 

The  article  did  not  seem  at  the  time  to  be  of  any  special  im- 
*portance  and  it  was  generally  looked  upon  as  useless  because 
idependent  and  sovereign  states  possess  the  right  without 
icial  reservation  to  conclude  arbitration  agreements,  genera! 
or  special,  without  being  specifically  empowered  to  do  so.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  this  article,  insignificant  and  useless  as 
it  may  seem,  marks,  one  may  almost  say,  an  era  in  the  history 
of  arbitration.  The  existence  of  the  article  has  called  attention 
to  the  subject  of  arbitration  and  by  reference  to  it  many  States 
have  negotiated  arbitration  treaties.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no 
legal  obligation  created  by  the  article  and  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  moral  one,  for  it  is  not  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  any  State  to 
conclude  arbitration  treaties.  The  moral  effect  of  the  article 
has,  however,  been  great  and  salutary,  and  the  existence  of 
numerous  arbitration  treaties  based  upon  the  reservation  con- 
tained in  the  article  shows  the  attention  and  respect  which 
nations  pay  to  the  various  provisions  of  The  Hague  Conference. 
The  following  enumeration  of  the  treaties  concluded  since  the 
First  Hague  Conference  and  an  analysis  of  the  compromis  clauses 
will  therefore  be  of  no  little  interest — perhaps  of  considerable 
value: 

Argentine-Bolivia,  February  3,  1902. 

»  Argentine-Brazil,  September  7,  1905. 

.\rgentine-Chile,  May  28,  1902. 
Argentine-Paraguay,  November  6,  1899. 
(3)'    Austria-Hungary-Great  Britain,  January  11,  1905 
^     (3)     Austria-Hungary-Switzerland,  December  3,  1904. 
■     (1)     Belgium-Denmark,  April  26,  1905. 
I  (1)     Belgium-Greece,  May  2,  1905. 

(1)     Belgium-Norway  and  Sweden,  November  30,  1904. 
(1)     Belgium-Roumaoia,  May  27^  1905. 
(1)     Belgium-Russia,  October  30,  1904. 
(1)     Belgium-Spain,  January  23,  1905, 
(1)     Belgium-Switzerland,  November  15.  1904. 
Bolivia-Peru,  November  21,  1901. 

'  The  figures  in  parantbesM  refer  to  the  numbered  paraKraphafoUowinfc 
the  list  of  treatiee.  Utese  paragraphs  describe  briefly  the  nature  of  the 
reference  cUiises. 
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(5)  Bolivia-Spain,  February  17,  1902. 
Colombia-Peru,  September  12,  1905. 

[5)  Colombia-Spain,  December  17,  1902. 
[3)  Denmark-France,  September  15,  1905. 
;3)  Denmark-Great  Britain,  October  25,  1905. 
[2)  Denmark-Italy,  December  16,  19a5. 

[2)  Denmark-Netherlands,  February  12,  1904, 
[1)  Denmckrk-Russia,  March  1,  1905. 
1)  Denmark-Spain,  December  1,  1905. 

[3)  France-Great  Britain,  October  14,  1903. 
[3)  France-Italy,  December  26,  1903. 
[3)  France-Netherlands,  April  6,  1904. 
[3)  France-Norway  and  Sweden,  July  9,  1904. 
;3)  France-Spain,  Februar>'  26,  1904. 
[3)  France-Sweden  and  Norway,  July  9.  1904. 
(3)  France-Switzerland,  December  14,  1904. 
[3)  France- United  States,  February  10,  1908. 
[3)  Germany-Great  Britain,  July  12,  1904. 
[3)  Great  Britain-Italy.  February  1.  1904. 
(3)  Great  Britain-Netheriands,  February  15,  1905. 
[3)  Great  Britain-Norway  and  Sweden.  August  U,.  11 
;3)  Great  Britain-Portugal,  November  16,  1904. 

;3)  Great  Britain-^pain,  February  27,  1904. 

(3)  Great  Britain-Switierland,  November  16,  1904. 

[3)  Great  Britain-United  States,  April  4,  190d. 

[8)  Guatemala-Spain,  February  28.  1902. 

(6)  Honduras-Spain,  May  13,  1905. 

[6)  International,  Janaury  29,  1902. 

[7)  International,  January  30,  1902. 
Italy-Argentine,  September  18,  1907. 
Italy-Mexico,  October  16,  1907. 
Italy-Peru,  April  18,  1905. 
Italy-Portugal,  May  11,  1905. 

(3)  Italy-Switaerland,  November  23,  1904. 

[8)  Mexico-Spain,  January  11,  1902. 
(3)  Mexico-United  States,  March  24,  190S. 

Netherlands-Portugal,  October  1,  1904. 

(1)  Norway-Sweden,  October  26,  1905. 

(3)  Norway-United  States,  April  4,  1908. 

(1)  Norway  and  Sweden-Russia,  December  9,  1004. 
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Norway  and  Sweden -Spain,  January  23,  1905. 

(1)  Norway  and  Sweden-Switzerland,  December   17,   1904. 

(4)  Portugai-vSpain,  May  31,  1904. 

(3)  Portugal- AustriarHungary,  February  13,  1906, 

(10)  Portugal-Denmark,  March  20,  1907. 

(3)  Portugal-France,  June  29,  1906. 

(3)  Portugal-Great  Britain,  November  16,  1904. 

(3)  Portugal-Italy,  May  11,  1906. 

(9)  Portugal-Netherlands,  October  1,  1904. 

(3)  Portugal-Norway  and  Sweden,  May  6,  1905. 

(4)  Portugal^pain,  May  31,  1904. 

(3)  Portugal-Switzerland,  August  18,  1905. 

(1)  Russia-Norway  and  Sweden,  November  26,  1904. 

(3)  Spain-Switzerland,  May  14,  1907. 

(3)  Spain-Unit«d  States,  April  20,  1908. 

(5)  Spain-Uruguay,  January  28,  1902. 

(3)  United  States-Denmaxk,  May  18,  1908. 

(3)  United  States-Italy,  March  28, 1908. 

(3)  United  States-Japan,  May  5,  1908. 

(3)  United  States-Netherlands,  May  2,  1908. 

(3)  United  States-Portugal.  April  6,  1908. 

(3)  United  States-Sweden,  May  2,  1908. 

(3)  United  States-Switzerland,  February  29,  1908. 


Notes, 

(1)  The  article  of  reference  in  these  treaties  is  substantially 
similar  to  the  article  in  the  treaty  between  Belgium  and  Russia, 
which  reads  as  follows: 


I 


AsncuB  I. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  submit  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  eetablifihed  at  Hie  Hague  by  the  Convention  of  July  29,  1899, 
the  differences  which  may  ariAe  between  them  in  the  caaea  enumerated  in 
Article  3,  in  so  far  as  they  afTect  neither  the  independence,  the  honor,  the 
vital  interests,  nor  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  of  the  contracting  countries, 
and  provided  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  an  amicable  solution  by  means 
of  direct  diplomatic  negotiations  or  by  any  other  method  of  conciliation. 

Article  3,  referred  to  in  the  above  quotation,  reads  as  follows: 

Arbitration  shall  be  obligatory  between  the  high  contracting  parties  in 
the  following 
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1.  In  cue  of  dii|Nil«i 
floarention  oooduded  or  to  be 
parties  mad  reUting — 

a.  To  maxten  ot  mtanatiami 

b.  To  the  maiugaxient  of 

c.  To  mftttcn  of  proeednre. 

2.  In  caaes  of  dupixtei 
when  the  principle  of  tnrUiiyiiiy  ha 

Differences  which  maj  anee  with 
tion  of  m  convention  eonehided  or  to  be 
traeting  parties  and  in  which  third 
thejr  have  adhered  shaD  be  exdnded 

The  treaty  between  Nonray  and  Swdea.  inciaded  uioog 
those  to  which  Note  1  refen,  difien  htxn  the  ocfaers  in  that  qotf- 
tioDS  as  to  whether  dilutes  inToIre  the  Txtal  intciesU  of  cither 
country  are  to  be  submitted  to  Tbe  Hague  Coort  iooteadof  beBg 
decided  by  each  nation  for  itself. 

In  the  treaty  between  Ruasia  and  Norway  mad  Svcden,  No- 
vember 26, 1904,  no  reference  is  made  in  Artide  1  to  Artide  3. 
although  the  latter  article  appean  in  practically  the  same  form 
as  here  given,  except  that  the  final  paragraph  is  mlMriwg 

(2)  The  reference  clause  in  these  treaties  is  wihstantJaOy 
similar  to  the  article  in  the  treaty  between  Denmark  and  Italy, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Abticlb  PaxMiKa. 

Lee  Hautes  Parties  contractantea  s'engagent  i  aounoeCtre  i  la  Coor  pa- 
maneate  d'arbitrage,  ^tablie  k  La  Haye  par  La  CooTCBtian  da  29  jidkt 
1899,  toiu  les  diff^renda  de  n'importe  qiidk  nature  qui  vienrfraicnt  i  a'derw 
entre  EUee  et  qui  n'auraient  pu  Hn  r^aolixs  par  lee  tomb  dirV^^**^'^ 
et  oela  m£me  dans  le  cas  ou  cea  diff^rends  auraient,  leur  origiae  dans  da 
faits  ant^rieurs  i  la  oonduaion  de  la  prteente  Conventioo. 

(3)  The  reference  clause  in  these  treaties  is  similar,  substao- 
tially,  to  that  contained  in  the  treaty  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Aancial. 

Differences  which  may  arise  of  a  legal  nature,  or  rdating  to  the  interpit- 
tation  of  treaties  existing  between  the  two  contracting  parties,  and  which 
it  ma*  ve  been  possible  to  settle  by  diplomacy,  shall  be  referred  to 

Vort  of  Aibitratioa,  established  at  llie  Hague  by  the  eon- 
Mi  July,  1899;  provided,  neverthelesa,  that  they  do  b^ 
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Affect  the  vital  interests,  the  independence,  or  the  honor  of  the  two  ood- 
tractiug  States,  and  tie  not  oonceni  the  interesU  of  third  parties. 

In  the  treaty  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  March 
24,  1908,  the  following  clause  is  inserted  after  the  word  dip- 
lomacy in  the  above  reference  paragraph:  ''in  case  no  other 
arbitration  should  have  been  agreed  upon." 

The  treaty  between  Portugal  anrJ  France,  June  29,  1906, 
requires  that  the  causes  of  the  arbitration  shall  arise  after  the 
date  of  the  treaty. 

(4)  The  reference  clause  is  as  follows: 

Article  1. 
All  questions  of  a  judicial  character  relative  to  the  interpretation  of 
treaties  or  conventions  existing,  or  hereafter  to  exist,  between  PorLmgal 
mad  Spain,  bordering  and  friendly  nations,  and  which  questions  can  not  be 
amicably  f»olve<l  by  diplomacy,  shall  be  submitte<l  to  a  oommiaaion,  con- 
flftituted  exprotisly  for  that  purpose,  by  previous  agreement;  and  in  tlie  event 
of  the  parties  failing  to  agree  upon  the  constitution  of  suclt  commisHioD 
within  a  term  not  to  exceed  one  month  from  the  time  such  commission  is 
prvposed  by  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  then  the  aubmiesion  shall 
be  to  the  Permanent  Arbitration  Tribunal  or  conn  instituted  at  The  Hague 
by  \'irtue  of  the  convention  there  held  on  the  2dth  of  June,  1899',  provided 
that  the  questions  so  referred  and  submitted  shall  not  involve  matters  of 
vital  effect  upon  the  independence  or  honor  of  the  contracting  nations  or 
the  mt'-reiitji  of  other  States. 

(5)  The  reference  clause  is  similar  to  Article  3  of  the  treaty 
between  Spain  and  Uruguay,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Abticle  3. 

Pour  le  jugement  des  questions  qui,  en  execution  de  la  pr^sente  conven- 
tion, seront  Boumises  ii  un  arbitrage,  les  fonctiona  d'arbitre  seront  confines, 
de  pr^f^rence,  ^  un  chef  d'Etat,  d'une  dee  R^pubUquca  hlspano-am^ricainea 
Qu  i  un  tribunal  compost  de  juges  vt  experts  espagnols,  uruguayena  ou 
hiapano-americainea. 

A  ddfaut  d'entente  sur  le  choix  des  arbitres,  les  Hautea  Parties  signatatres 
ae  aoumettront  au  Tribunal  international  permanent  d'arbitrage,  ^tabli 
eonforrndroent  aux  r^^aolultons  de  la  Conf^Srence  de  la  Haye,  de  1S90,  et, 
dans  ce  cas,  comma  dans  le  caa  pr6c^dent,  ellca  se  conformeront.  k  la  pro- 
o^urc  arbitrate  sp^cifi^  au  chapitre  III  des  ditea  r^aolutiona. 

Article  I  of  this  treaty  reads  as  follows: 

Abticle  Premier. 

Ijea  Uauttt  Partien  oontractanlca  a'obligent  ik  aoumettre  h.  un  jugement 
arbitral  toutee  lea  difficult^,  de  quelque  nature  qu'ellea  soient,  qui,  pour 
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une  cause  qiielconque,  viendraient  h  sur^pr  entre  eUeSv  a^ai  le  ou  oa  «■ 
difficultea  porteraient  atteinte  aux  ditfpoaitioDS  de  la  eooatitalioa  d«  Hs 
ou  I'autre  pays,  et  k  Texception  de  calles  qui  peuvcnt  Mre  iteihiipBte 
o^goctations  directes. 

(6)  Conference  of  1902.  Treaty  of  obligaton'  arbitnuci 
between  Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia,  Dominican  Republic; 
Guatemala,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador,  and  Urugus;. 
January  29,  1902.  (To  Hague  if  agreeable.  All  dispute 
except  those  affecting  national  honor  or  independence). 

(7)  Conference  of  1902.     Treaty  for  arbitration  of  pecui 
claims  between  the  United  States  of  America,  Argentine 
lie,  Bolivia.  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Chile,  Dominican  Repubfic 
Ecuador,    Salvador,    Guatemala,    Haiti,     Honduras,    M< 
Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Uruguay.      (Thb  proi 
reference  to  The  Hague  of  pecuniary  claims.) 

(8)  The  reference  clause  in  the  treaty  between  G\ 
and  Spain  is  substantially  similar  to  that  in  the  treaty 
Mexico  and  Spain,  which  reads  as  follows: 

AancLS  3. 

For  the  decisiou  of  questiouB  which,  in  aooordanoe  with  this  tnaAy, 
be  submitted  to  arbitration,  the  functions  of  aibitrator  shall  bt> 
with  preference  upon  a  chief  of  State  of  one  of  the  Spanish -.\inerieaB 
lies,  or  upon  a  tnbunxU  formed  of  Mexicans,  Spani&h,  or  dpazii^-J 
judges  and  experts. 

In  the  case  of  not  agreeing  in  the  ^pointmenl  of  arbitrator  the  h^ 
contracting  parties  shall  submit  themselves  to  the  Permanent  Intenutaoad 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration  established  in  accordance  with  the 
Hague  Conference  of  1899  with  adherence  in  the  latter,  and  in  tbe 
case  to  the  arbitral  procedure  specified  in  Chapter  HI  of  the 


Articles  1  and  2  of  this  treaty  read  as  follows: 

AXETICUG  1. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  submit  to  the  d«eia 
tors  all  controversies  which  may  arise  between  them  during  the  i 
the  present  treaty  in  which  they  might  not  have  been  able  tormchi 
able  solution  by  direct  negotiation;  provided  that  said  oootroTenies 
neither  the  national  iodep^idence  nor  honor. 

AsT.  2.     Neither  the  nat  ional  independence  nor  booor  ahaO  bt  i 
to  be  compromised  in  the  following  cases: 

A.  When  treating  of  pecuniary  damages  and  prejudices  vuSwd  b^i 
of  the  contracting  States  or  by  its  oitiseni  because  of  tUoga]  me^  or oflW 
on  the  part  of  the  other  contracting  State  or  its  citiaeos. 
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B.  When  treating  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  treatloA,  agreements,  and 
tnventiooa  relating  to  the  protection  of  ownorahtp  of  artUtic,  literary, 
id  industrial  property,  as  weU  slu  to  that  of  privileges,  patents  of  inven- 

liioDi),  crademarks.  mercantile  firms,  money,  wei^ts  and  meaaureH.  and 
[sanitary  precautions,  either  veterinary  or  to  exclude  phylloxera. 

C.  \Vhen  treating  of  the  application  of  treaties,  agreements,  and  con- 
^Ventions  relating  to  successions,  aid,  and  judicial  correspondence. 

D.  When  treating  of  treaties,  agreements,  and  convontionA  now  in 
tree,  or  which  may  be  celebrated  hereafter,  with  the  object  of  putting  the 

principles  of  public  or  private  international  law,  either  civil  or  penal,  into 

iractice. 

£.  When  treating  of  questions  which  relate  to  the  interpretation  or 
execution  of  treaties,  agreements,  and  conventions  of  friendship,  commerce, 
ftad  navigation. 


(9)  In  this  treaty  the  contracting  Powers  agree  to  submit 
to  The  Hague  Tribunal  all  difficulties  which  they  had  agreed  to 
arbitrate  previous  to  the  signing  of  The  Hague  Convention  of 
18d9  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

1(10)     The  reference  articles  of  this  treaty  read  as  follows: 


AsncLK  I. 


Lea  Hautea  Parties  Contraotantefi  s'engagent  k  Boumettre  k  I'arbitrage 
lis  lea    ditr^rends  de  n'importe  quelle  nature  qui    viendraient  k  s'^lever 

entre  Clles  et  qui  n'auraicnt  pu  £trc  nSsolus  par  los  voies  diplomatiques. 

EUees'adreeaeront  &  ceteffet  &  la  Courperraanente  d'arbitragc,  ^tablie  ii  la 

Haye  par  la  Convention  du  29  juillet  1890,  k  moins,  d'etre  convenuea  d'un 

tribunal  arbitral  diff^rent^ 

Artici^e  IV. 

II  est  entendu  qu'&  moins  que  la  oontroverse  ne  porte  sur  rapptication 
d'une  convention  entre  les  deux  Etatn,  ou  qii'il  ne  s'agiase  d^un  c&s  de  d^ni 
de  justice,  ['article  P**  ne  sera  pas  applicable  aux  difT^rends  qui  pourraient 
•'Clever  entre  un  ressortissant  de  I'une  des  Parties  et  I'autre  Etat  Contrac- 
ant  lorsque  lea  tribunaux  auront,  d'ap^^fl  la  legislation  de  oet  Etat,  compe- 
tence pour  juger  U  contestation. 

Those  treaties  in  the  list  which  are  not  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going notes  make  no  reference  to  The  Hague  Tribunal. 
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1.    ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION,  1781 

KXTRACT  mOU  ARTICLE  9. 

The  United  Sutet,  in  CangraB  fi—pmbled.  ahall  also  be  the  last  resort  od 
appeal  id  aU  dnpui«i  ami  diScrenoes  now  subsisting, or  that  hereafter  naj 
ahn  bKwea>  tvo  or  more  States  oonceming  boundAiy .  jurisdiction,  or  wy 
other  cause  whatero':  vhxcfa  authority  shall  always  be  exercised  in  the 
manner  foDowing:  Whenefrer  the  le^ifllative  or  executive  authority,  or  Uv- 
ful  agent  of  any  State  in  oontroverey  with  another,  s^iall  present  a  petttioe 
to  Congress,  stating  the  matter  in  question,  and  praying  for  a  hearing,  doCim 
thereof  shall  be  given  by  order  of  Congresa  to  the  legislative  or  executirv 
authority  of  the  other  State  in  oontroversy,  and  a  day  assigned  for  the 
appearance  of  the  parties  by  their  lawful  agents,  who  shall  then  be  dirfded 
to  ^point,  by  joint  consent  commissioners  or  judges  to  constitute  a  eoort 
for  hearing  and  determining  the  matter  in  question ;  but  if  they  cannot  agrfc 
Congress  shall  name  three  persons  out  of  each  of  the  United  StatAi,  and  traot 
the  list  of  such  persons  eadi  party  shall  alternately  strike  out  one.  the  pit^ 
tioners  b^inning,  until  the  number  shall  be  reduced  to  thirteen;  and 
that  number  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  nine  uames,  as  O 
shall  direct,  ^all,  in  the  presence  of  Congress,  be  drawn  out  by  lot ;  and  t!» 
persons  whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn,  or  any  five  of  them,  ahaD  bf 
commissioners  or  judges,  to  hear  and  finally  determine  the  oontroveny,  so 
always  as  a  major  part  or  the  judges  who  shall  hear  the  cause  shall  s^^ 
in  the  determination;  and  if  either  party  shall  neglect  to  attend  at  the  dsy 
appointed,  without  showing  reasons  which  Congress  shall  judge  sufficseai, 
or  being  present,  shall  refuse  to  strike,  the  Congress  diall  proceed  to  nomi- 
nate three  persons  out  of  each  State,  and  the  secretary  of  Congress  disll 
strike  in  behalf  of  such  party  absent  or  refusing;  and  the  judgment 
sentenceof  the  court,  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner  before  pre«cnbed«i 
be  final  and  conclusive;  and  if  any  of  the  parties  sliall  refuse  to 
the  authority  of  such  court,  or  to  appear  or  defend  their  daiea  or  eaufs. 
the  court  shall  nevertheless  proceed  to  pronounce  sentence  or  judgmcnl. 
which  sliail  in  liks  manner  be  6nal  and  decisive;  the  judgment  or  seotflooe 
and  other  procoedinf^  being  in  either  case  transmitted  to  C^ongtci^ 
lodged  among  the  acts  of  Congress  for  the  seciinty  of  the  parties 
provided,  that  every  commiiwioner,  before  he  sits  it  xX} 

oat^le  be  administered  by  one  of  the  judg:es  of  <  •  1^\ 

the  Slate  where  the  cause  shall  bo  !ried.  "  »•  i 
line  the  matter  in  question,  according  to  thr 
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meot,  without  favor,  afTectioc,  or  hope  of  reward."     Provided,  also,  that  no 
State  shall  be  deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

All  controvcrsieii  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil  claimed  under 
difTeront  grantfi  of  two  or  more  States,  whose  jurisdictions,  as  they  may 
respect  ftuch  lands  and  the  States  which  paused  auch  grants  are  adjusted, 
the  said  grants  or  either  of  them  being  at  the  some  time  claimed  to  have 
originated  antece<lent  to  such  settlement  of  jurisdiction,  shall,  on  the  peti- 
tion  of  cither  party  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be  finally  deter- 
mined, as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  same  manner  as  ia  before  prescribed  for 
deciding  disputes  respecting  territorial  jurisdiction  between  different 
Statee. 


2.     PROPOSITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DELEGATION 


Regarding  the  Permanent  Court  or  Arbitration 


b  Permanent  C'ourt  of  Arbitration  Hhall  be  organized,  to  con- 
Df  fifteen  judges  of  the  highest  moral  standing  and  of  recog- 
nised competency  in  questions  of  international  law.  They  and 
their  successors  shall  be  appointed  in  the  manner  to  be  deter- 
mined by  this  Conference,  but  they  shall  be  so  chosen  from  the 
different  countries  that  the  various  systems  of  law  and  pro- 
cedure and  the  principal  languages  shall  be  suitably  represented 
in  the  personnel  of  the  court.  They  shall  be  appointed  for  — 
years,  or  until  their  successors  have  been  appointed  and  have 
accepted. 


n 


The  Permanent  Court  shall  convene  annually  at  The  Hague 
on  a  specified  date  and  shall  remain  in  session  as  long  as  neces- 
sary. It  shall  elect  its  own  officers  and,  saving  the  stipulations 
of  the  convention,  it  shall  draw  up  its  own  regulations.  Every 
decision  shall  be  reached  by  a  majority,  and  nine  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  The  judges  shall  be  equal  in  rank,  ahall 
enjoy  diplomatic  immunity,  and  shall  receive  a  salary  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  devote  their  time  to  the  consideration  of  the 
matters  brought  before  them. 
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In  no  ease  (unteas  the  parties  expnaaiy  consent  thoeto)  shall 
a  judge  take  part  in  the  consideration  or  decision  of  any  case 
before  the  court  when  his  nation  is  a  party  therein. 

IV 

The  Permanent  Court  shall  be  competent  to  take  cognixanee 
and  determine  all  cases  involving  differences  of  an  international 
character  between  sovereign  nations,  which  it  has  been  impos- 
mble  to  settle  through  diplomatic  channels  and  which  have  been 
submitted  to  it  by  agreement  between  the  parties,  either  ong- 
inally  or  fw  review  or  revision,  or  in  order  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive rights,  duties  or  obligations  in  accordance  with  the  finding 
decisions,  or  awards  of  commissions  of  inquiry  and  specially 
constituted  tribunab  of  arbitration. 


The  judges  of  the  Permanent  Court  shall  be  competent  to 
act  as  judges  in  any  Commission  of  Inquiry  or  Special  Tribunal 
of  Arbitration  which  may  be  constituted  by  any  Power  for  the 
consideration  of  any  matter  which  may  be  specially  referred  to 
it  and  which  must  be  determined  by  it. 

VI 

The  present  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  might,  as  far  as 
possible,  constitute  the  basis  of  the  court,  care  being  taken  that 
the  Powers  which  recently  signed  the  Convention  of  1899  are 
represented  in  it.' 

*  La  Deuxi^me  Confireoce  Intematioiiafe  de  la  Paix,  1907,  vot  II,  Fint 
Commissioa,  Annex  11. 
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SUGGESTED   COMPOSITION   OF   THE    COURT    OF 
ARBITRAL  JUSTICE.* 
Table  A 

Suggested  composition  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  to 
consist  of  seventeen  judges,  for  each  ycjur  of  the  period  of  twelve 
years,  during  which  the  convention  shall  be  in  force. 

[As  Germany,  United  States,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Russia  were  to  ait  permanently  in  the 
court  they  are  omitted  from  the  table  and  only  the  countries 
are  given  whose  judges  were  to  sit  in  rotation  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period.] 


1          JuDOKB           jDepimf  Juoocs 

Jddobb 

Depxttt  Judgbs 

I$i  Year 

4th  Year 

1 

Argentine 

Braiil 

2 

Belgium 

Chili 

3 

Bolivia 

Cuba 

4 

China 

Denmark 

5 

Spain 

Greece 

6 

Netherlands 

Netherlands 

7 

Roumania 

Portugal 

8 

Sweden 

SUtm 

9 

Turkey 
td  Year 

Turkey 
Sth  Year 

1 

Argentine 

Dominican 
Republic 

2 

Belgium 

Ecuador 

3 

China 

Spain 

4 

Columbia 

Mexico 

5 

Spain 

Norway 

e 

Netherlands 

Netherlands 

7 

Roumania 

Servia 

8 

Sweden 

SwJtseriand 

9 

Turkey 
SdYmr 

Turkey 
Gth  Year 

1 

Bratil 

Bulgaria 

2 

Chili 

Spain 

3 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

4 

Denmark 

Haiti 

6 

Spain 

Luxemburg 

6 

Greece 

Mexico 

7 

Netherlands 

Norway 

8 

Portugal 

Persia 

9 

Turkey 

Switseriand 

*  La  Deuxidme  Conference  Internationale  de  la  Paix.  1907.  vol.  11,  First 
Commission,  1st  Sub- Corn  mission  Committee  <A  ^xamvuMvc^tL  Vi,  %&^»cA 
SeanoD,  August  17,  1907, 
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JUDOBS 

Dbputt  Jmrasfl 

JUDGBS 

Dkpdtt  JUDOI 

7tkYw 

lOtkYear 

1 

Aigentine 

BraiQ 

2 

Belgium 

OhiU 

3 

C3iiiUi 

Denmaric 

4 

Spain 

Greece 

6 

Honduraa 

Paraguay 

6 

NetheriuKiB 

Netholaada 

7 

RoumazuA 

Portugal 

8 

Sweden 

9 

Turkey 

SikYw 

Turkey 
UihYtar 

1 

Argentine 

Spain 

2 

Belgium 

Menoo 

3 

China 

Norway 

4 

%>ain 

Netherlandit 

6 

Pmi 

6 

Netheriands 

Salvador 

7 

Servia 

8 

Sweden 

Switierland 

9 

Turkey 
OlhYw 

Turkey 
imYear 

1 

BraiU 

Bulgaria 

2 

Chili 

Spain 

3 

Denmark 

Mezioo 

4 

Spain 

Montenegro 

6 

Greece 

Norway 

6 

Panama 

Persia 

7 

Netherlands 

Switieriand 

8 

Portugal 

Uruguay 

9 

Turkey 

Veneiuela 
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Table  B 

The  proposed  arrangement  and  distribution  of  Judges  and 
Deputy  Judges  among  the  Powers  represented  for  less  than  the 
fill  period  of  the  convention. 

[It  is  unnecessary  to  insert  the  deputy  judges  of  the  Powers 
continually  represented  because  each  one  of  such  Powers  waa  to 
possess  a  deputy  judge  for  the  full  period  of  the  Convention.] 


JUDOBS 

Dbputy 

JUDGBS 

Juno as 

Dapunr 

Judges 

8IMUD 

Ywrt 

10 
10 
10 

Ytart 

10 
10 
10 

Bolivia 

Colombia 

CoflURioa 

Cuba 

Yeart 

1 
1 

Years 

Netherlanda 

Turkey 

1 

Argentine. ....... 

fiebdum 

4 

l>>Tninican   Re- 
public  

Ecuador 

Haiti 

firasil 

Chfli 

r%nm 

Denm&rk.. .,.,.. 
Greece 

Honduras 

Luxemburg.  . . . 

Mexico               . . 

Montenegro. . .  J        1 

Norway 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Portugal 

RoumAnia 

Sweden 

SwitaerUnd. . . , . . 

Salvador 

Uruguay 

Veneiuela 

Bulg&rui 

Persia      

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

Servia 

fii^m 

90 

90 

18 

18 

APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XI 

ADDITIONS  PROPOSED  BY  GERMANY  TO  THE  CON- 
VENTION CONCERNING  THE  LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS 
OP  WAR  ON  LAND 

Sectiok  V 

THB  TREATMENT  OP  NEUTRAL  PERSONS  IN  THE  TERRZTORT  Or 

BELUGBRBNT8. 

CHAFTEB  I 

Definition  of  a  neutral  person 
Article  61 
The  nationals  of  a  State  which  is  not  taking  part  in  a  war  are 
considered  as  neutrals. 

Article  62 

A  violation  of  neutrality  involves  loss  of  character  as  a  neutral 
person  with  respect  to  ail  the  belligerents.  There  is  a  violation 
of  neutrality — 

a.  If  the  neutral  person  commits  hostile  acts  against  a  bd- 
ligerent; 

b.  If  he  commits  acts  in  favor  of  a  belligerent,  particularly 
if  he  voluntarily  enlists  in  the  ranks  of  the  armed  forces  of  one 
of  the  parties. 

Article  63 

The  following  acts  shall  not  be  considered  as  committed  in 
favor  of  one  belligerent  in  the  sense  of  Article  62,  Paragraph  (b) : 

a.  Supplies  furnished  or  loans  made  to  one  of  the  belligerents, 
provided  that  they  do  not  come  from  enemy  territory  or  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  enemy. 

6.  Services  rendered  in  matters  of  police  or  civil  adminis- 
tration. 

CHAPTER  n 

Services  rendered  by  neutral  persons 

Article  64 

Belligerents  shall  not  solicit  neutral  persons  to  render  their 

service,  although  they  (the  interested  persons)  may  consent  to 

it. 
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The  following  shall  be  considered  as  services  of  war: 
Any  assistance  by  a  neutral  person  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
belligerents,  in  the  character  of  combatant  or  adviser,  and»  if 
he  shall  have  submitted  to  the  laws,  regulations  or  orders  in 
force  by  the  said  army,  of  other  classes  also,  for  example,  secre- 
tary, servant,  or  cook.  Services  under  guise  of  an  ecclesiast 
and  health  officer  are  excepted. 

Akticle  65 
Neutral  powers  engage  to  prohibit  their  nationals  from  enlist- 
ing in  the  noilitary  service  of  the  army  of  either  of  the  beUigerents. 

Article  66  n 

Neutral  persons  shall  not  be  obliged,  against  their  will,  to  lend 
services,  not  considered  services  of  war,  to  the  armed  force  of 
either  belligerents. 

It  shall  be  permitted,  nevertheless,  to  demand  sanitary  or 
police  services,  disconnected  with  actual  hostilities.  Such  ser- 
vices shall  be  paid  in  cash,  provided  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  If 
not  paid  in  cash,  the  necessary  formal  receipts  shall  be  given. 

CHAPTER  ni 

Concerning  property  of  netUral  persons 
Article  67 
No  war  tax  shall  be  demanded  from  neutral  persons. 
A  war  tax  is  deemed  to  be  any  requisition  demanded  expressly 
for  the  purposes  of  the  war. 

The  enforcement  of  laws  and  existing  tolls,  or  of  contribu- 
tions especially  decreed  by  one  of  the  belligerents,  in  the  enemy 
territory  which  it  may  occupy,  for  the  necessities  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  territory,  are  not  deeme<l  to  be  contributions 
of  war. 

Article  68 

The  property  of  a  neutral  shall  not  he  destroyed,  misused,  or 
injured  unless  required  by  the  exigencies  of  war.  In  such  event, 
the  belligerent  is  not  obliged  to  pay  an  indemnity  in  its  own 
country  or  in  the  enemy  country,  except  when  the  nationals  of 
another  neutral  country  or  of  his  own  may  enjoy  equal  indem- 
nification and  reciprocity  may  be  guaranteed. 
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Article  69 

The  belligerent  shall  make  compensation  for  the  use  of  neutnl 
real  property,  in  the  enemy  country,  the  same  as  in  its  owi 
country,  provided  that  reciprocity  is  guaranteed  in  the  neutnl 
State.  In  no  case  shall  this  indemnity  be  greater  than  th*$ 
provided  by  the  legislation  of  the  enemy  country  in  case  of  war. 

Article  70 

Belligerents  may  expropriate  and  use  for  military  put  pom 
and  without  iuunediate  reimbursement  and  cash  pa>iiieot.  al 
neutral  movable  property  found  in  its  country. 

They  may  do  the  same  in  enemy  country,  within  the  linuti 
and  under  the  conditions  specified  in  Article  52 

Article  71 

Neutral  vessels  and  their  cargoes  shall  not  be  expropri&tid 
by  a  belligerent,  except  when  they  are  used  for  river  navigatkft^ 
within  its  territory  or  within  the  enemy  territory. 

The  indemnity  shall  equal,  in  the  event  of  expropriati 
actual  valuation  of  the  vessel  and  of  the  cargo  and  10 
more.     In  the  event  of  the  employment  of  the  vessel,  the 
pensation  shall  be  10  per  cent  more  than  the  customary  freigtiV 
These  payments  shall  be  made  immediately  and  in  cash 

Article  72 

Indemnity  for  the  destruction  or  injury  of  neutral  persoait 
property,  due  solely  to  their  use  for  military  purposes,  shall  fal 
reflated  in  conformity  with  the   principles    established 

Articles  70  and  71.» 


*  La  Deuxidine  Conference  Int«raatioiuUe  de  U  P&iz,  19QI7,  voL  lU. 

268-270. 
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DRAFT  OF  REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  LAYING 
OF  AUTOMATIC  SUBMARINE  CONTACT  MINES 

Article    1. 

It  is  forbidden: 

L  To  lay  unanchored  automatic  contact  mines  which  do 
not  become  harmless  one  hour  at  most  after  the  person  who 
laid  them  ceases  to  control  them; 

2.  To  lay  anchored  automatic  contact  mines  which  do  not 
become  harmless  as  soon  as  they  have  broken  loose  from  their 
moorings; 

3.  To  use  torpedoes  which  do  not  become  harmless  when 
they  have  missed  their  mark. 

Article  2. 

It  is  forbidden  to  lay  anchored  automatic  contact  mines 
beyond  a  distance  of  three  nautical  miles  from  high  water  mark, 
throughout  the  length  of  the  coast  line,  as  well  as  along  the 
islands  and  islets  adjacent  thereto. 

In  the  case  of  bays,  the  zone  of  three  nautical  miles  shaU  be 
measured  starting  from  a  straight  line  drawn  acroea  the  bay  in 
its  part  nearest  the  entrance  at  the  first  point  where  the  open- 
ing does  not  exceed  ten  miles  in  width. 

Article  3. 

The  limit  for  the  laying  of  anchored  automatic  contact  mines 
is  extended  to  a  distance  of  ten  nautical  miles  off  military  ports 
and  ports  where  there  are  either  military  arsenals  or  establish- 
ments of  naval  construction  or  repair. 

As  military  ports  are  considered  those  ports  which  have  been 
decreed  as  such  by  the  Nation  to  which  they  belong. 
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Article  4. 

Off  the  coast8  and  porte  of  their  adversaries^  the  lH'llig:f' 
may  lay  anchored  automatic  contact  mines  wthin  the  Ui 
indicated  in  the  two  preceding  articles. 

However,  they  shall  not  exceed  the  limit  of  three 
milea  off  porte  which  are  not  military  ports,   unJese 
ments  of  naval  construction  or  repair  belonging  to  the  Ni 
are  situated  therein. 

It  is  forbid<ien  to  lay  automatic  contact  mines  off  the  coMli 
and  ports  of  the  enemy  for  the  sole  purpose  of  interceptn| 
commercial  shipping. 

Article  5. 

Within  the  sphere  of  their  immediate  activity,  the  belligei 
have  likewise  a  right  to  lay  anchored  automatic  contact  mm 
outside  the  limits  fixed  in  Articles  2  to  4  of  the  present  Regub- 
tions. 

Mines  used  outside  the  limits  fixed  in  Articles  2  to  4  must  be 
50  constructed  as  to  become  harmless  within  two  hours  at  mart 
after  the  person  using  them  has  abandoned  them. 

Article  6. 

When  anchored  automatic  contact  mines  are  used,  all  ^ 
sible  precautions  should  be  taken  to  insure  safety  of  navigalioo. 

The  belligerents  undertake,  in  caae  these  mines  should 
to  be  under  surveillance,  to  notify  the  danger  sones  aa 
possible  by  a  notice  to  shipowners',  communicated  also  to 
Governments  through  the  diplomatic  channel,  and  to  do  that 
utmost  to  render  them  harmless  within  a  limited  time. 

Article  7. 

Any  neutral  Nation  which  lays  automatic  contact  miosB  cf 
its  coasts  must  observe  the  same  rules  and  take  the  8Mtm  pc^ 
cautions  as  are  imposed  on  belligerent  Nations  in  the  uas  of 
similar  mines. 

However,  a  neutral  Nation  shall  not  anchor  mines  outsdf 
the  limits  indicated  in  Article  2. 

A  neutral  Nation  must  make  known  to  shipowners,  by  t 
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previous  notice,  the  localities  in  which  automatic  contact  mines 
arc  to  be  anchored.  Such  notice  shall  be  communicated  without 
delay  to  the  Governments  through  diplomatic  channels. 

Article  8. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  at  the  latest,  the  Signatory  Nations 
shal]  be  obliged  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  remove,  respectively, 
the  mines  which  they  have  each  laid. 

As  regards  anchored  automatic  contact  mines  which  one  of 
the  belligerents  may  have  laid  along  the  coasts  of  the  other^  the 
Signatory  Nations  agree  to  notify  the  other  party  of  their 
location,  and  each  Nation  must  proceed,  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  to  remove  the  mines  situated  in  its  waters. 

Abticle  9. 

The  Signator)'  Nations  which  do  not  yet  possess  improved 
mines  such  as  are  prescribed  in  the  present  Regulations,  and 
which  are  consequently  unable  to  observe  the  rules  laid  down  in 
Articles  1  and  6,  agree  to  transform  their  stock  of  mines  as 
soon  as  possible  in  order  to  make  them  conform  to  the  afore- 
mentioned rules. 

Until  a  belligerent  has  become  supplied  with  mines  constructed 
so  as  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  Article  5,  paragraph  2,  he  is  for- 
bidden to  lay  anchored  automatic  contact  mines  outside  the 
limits  fixed  in  Articles  2  to  4, 

It  is  forbidden  to  use  unanchoreil  automatic  contact  mines 
which  do  not  fulfill  the  condition  stipulated  in  Article  1 ,  para- 
graph 1,  one  year  after  the  present  Convention  goes  into  force. 

Article  10. 

The  stipulations  of  the  present  Convention  are  concluded  for 
a  period  of  5  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  present  Conven- 
tion takes  effect. 

The  Signatory  Powers  express  the  hope  that  they  may  have 
occasion  to  resume  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  use  of 
submarine  mines  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  provided 
in  the  foregoing  paragraph.' 

'La  Deuxi^me  Conference  Internationale de  )a  Paix,  1907,  Vol.  IH, pp. 
427-428. 
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Abdullah  Pasha,  General,  delegate 
of  Turkey  to  first  conference, 
tt75 

Abolition  of  privateering,  574,  it222* 
223 

Abolition  of  righta  of  action,  5^, 
ii206:  ii3«7-3S9 

Absolute  and  conditional  declara- 
tion* of  war,  519 

Absolute  contraband,  French  list 
of,  accepted,  716 

Abttulute  rights  at  international 
oonfercnce,  '6S 

Absorption  of  Korea  by  Japan,  8S 

Abuse  of  flags  of  truce,  ul3L 

Acquaintances  at  the  confcrencea, 
180-181 

Active,  Sloop,  controversy  over, 
510 

Aclt)  of  war,  u49 

Adaptation  to  naval  war  of  princi- 
ples of  Geneva  Convention:  dis- 
cussed, 59&-0H;  in  Russian  circu- 
lar, Jan.  U,  189M,  UA;  instnic- 
tions  to  first  conference,  iiS;  dis- 
cuvton  in  first  conference,  63-64; 
report  delegation  to  first  con- 
ference, ii20-21,26;  discussion  in 
first  conference, 63-64, in  Russian 
circular  of  Apr.  12,  1006,  iil77; 
discussion  in  second  conference. 
133;  Capt.  Mahan's  additional 
articles,  ii45-46;  report  of  dele- 
gation to  second  conference, 
U22&-227;  convention  of  1899, 
U143-151;  eoDvention  of  1907, 
»i447-463;  reservations  to  con- 
vention of  1907,  tt539;  consent  of 
Senate  to  ratification.  {t403n 

Additional  articles  of  Capt.  Mahan 
to  convention  of  1899  for  adapta- 
tion to  naval  war  of  Geneva  Con- 
vention. ii4o— 46 

Additional  articles  to  convention 
respecting  laws  and  customs  of 
war  on  land,  551-554 

Additional  articles  to  Geneva  Con- 
vent ion  ,000-602 :  effect  in  develop- 
ment international  conference, 
20,  22;  extended  to  naval  war, 
000;  not  adopted,  601 


Additions  to  convention  of  1899  for 
adaptation  to  naval  war  of  princi- 
plBs  of  Geneva  Convention,  Rus- 
sian circular  April  12,  1906,  itl77 

Addreaaea  at  conference  inserted  in 
full  in  tninut<is,  122 

Adee,  A.  A.,  mentioned,  640 

Adeline,  The  (9  Cranch  244), 
(luoted,  470 

Adnerence  of  non-signatory  states 
to  convi-ntinn  of  1.S99:  for  peace- 
ful settlement  int^^matiunal  dis- 
putes, provision  of  convention, 
til09;  report  of  delegation  to  first 
oonferenoc.  diacusseu,  97-98;  cor- 
reroondenceconcpming,763;  Cnit- 
edSUtes  circularof  Oct.21, 1904, 
U171-172;  instructiona  to  dele- 
gates to  Third  Pan-American 
Conference,  702;  Russian  circular 
April  12,  1906,  iil78~179;  United 
States  circular  of  March  5,  1907, 
763 ;  Mr.  Hill  to  Secretary  of  State, 
April  18,  1907,766;  Netherlands 
Government  to  Secretary  of  State 
May  7,  1907.  768;  Secretary  of 
State  to  N  et  h  erlands  Go vera- 
ment.  May  11,  1907,  769;  instruc- 
tions to  delegation  to  second  con- 
ference ,  a  1 92 ;  correspondence 
concerning  protocol,  99-100;  pro- 
tocol permitting.  770,  ii252-253; 
proc<^s- verbal  of  adherence.  772, 
u'2W-255;  report  dcl^ation  to 
second  conference.  n200 

Adherence  of  non-signatory  powers 
to  convention  of  1899  with  re- 
spect to  laws  and  customs  of  war 
on  land,  ull5 

Adherence  of  non-signatory  powers 
(o  convention  of  1899  for  audapta- 
lion  to  naval  war  of  Geneva  Con- 
vention, ulol 

Adherence  of  non-signatory  powers 
to  conventions  and  declaration 
of  1907,  u353,  i«359,  ii365,  ii373, 
ti413,  i»419,  tfr427,  tt435.  ti443, 
»t469,  n499,  n521,  ti525-527, 
iU61 

Adhesions  to  conventions  of  1907, 
register   of,    ti365.    iiSai.    ti367. 
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ii376,  n413,  ti42I.   n427,  ii437,      Ai 
ri445.  n463,  ti471,  ti523 

Adjustment  of  intenuitioiial  claims 
and  means  employed,  388-392 

Administrative  council  of  court  of 
arbitral  justice,  it297 

Administrative  council  of  fperma- 
oent  court  of  arbitration,  itd5 

Admitmiou  of  Latin-America  to 
second  conference,  correspon- 
dence concerning,  761 

Admission  of  prises  to  neutral  ports, 
report  of  dele^tion  to  seoond 
conference,  xt240-241 

Admission  of  public  to  conferences, 
122 

Adula,  The,  decision  in,  followed 
decision  in  The  Circassian,  499 

Aarial  warfare,  disousaed.  549-654 
See  Balloons 

Agents  before  court  of  arbitral  jus- 
tice: may  not  act  as  judge,  ti295, 
447 

Agents  before  international  com- 
mistdoo  of  int^uiry,  ii317;  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  by,  u321, 
271 ;  investigation  in  presence  of, 
ti319,  270;  presentation  of  state- 
ments, requisitions  or  summaries 
of  facts  by,  iiS'Z'A,  272;  witnesses 
heard  in  presence  of,  ii'321,  271 

Agents  before  int^rnationa]  prise 
courts  it4S7;  may  not  act  as 
judge,  ii483;  speeclies  may  be 
sufiprndfMl  to  oDtain  supplemen- 
tary evidence,  «491 

Agents  before  permanent  court  of 
arbitration,  itlOl,  n'34I,  294-295; 
not  to  be  members  of  court,  ii341i 
294-296;  may  be  questioned  by 
judges,  ul03.  it343,  298,  299; 
may  preeent  arguments,  ttl03, 
11*343,  299;  mav  raise  objections 
«103,  »i343.  299;  award  read  be- 
fore, iilOS,  ti347.  300 

Agents  before  tribunal  of  summary 
procedure,  ii351,  302-303 

AgreemeBt  between  Great  Britain 
and  Uni ted  Stat cs  concerning 
naval  force  on  Great  Lakes, 
670n 

Agricultural  assets  in  occupied  terri- 

lor>-,  til39.  ii40I,  639 
Aix-la^Chappelle,     regulations     of, 

conceminu     diplomatic     agents, 

mentioned,  ]6n 

Akiyama,  Yoshifuru.  Major-General, 
Japanese  delegate  to  second  con- 
ference, ii273 
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Amy  Warwick,  The  (2  Sprague), 
quoted,  471 

AaaloRy  betwe«j  growth  of  com- 
mon law  and  taw  of  nations,  1-7 

Andre,  Major,  mentioned,  537 

Anglo-American  practice  concern- 
ing blockades,  722 

Annoz  A  to  instructiomi  to  delega- 
tion to  first  conference,   n^H 

Annex  B  to  instructions  to  delega- 
tion  to  first  conference,  til5-16 

Annuaire  dt  VInatilut,  mentioned, 
30 

Anstey.  John,  mentioned,  218 

Antelope,  The,  cited,  163 

Appeal,  no,  from  award  of  per- 
manent court  of  arbitration, 
tilOo,  it347,  300 

Appeals  to  international  prize  eourt, 
fii75,  ii477,  ii487.  it4S9,  n49l, 
u496.  47S-484.  487.  488 

Appendix  to  Chapter  I,  753,  to 
Chapter  111,  757,  to  Chapter  V, 
776,  to  Chapter  VI.  781,  to 
Chapter  Vn.  803,  to  Chapter  IX, 
820,  to  Chapter  XI,  826,  to  Chap- 
ter XII,  829 

Application  of  rules  of  land  war- 
fare to  naval  warfare:  discussion 
in  comniission.  135;  recommen- 
dation of  conference.  ti2S9 

Apponyi,  Count,   mentioned,  90 

Arago,  Rear-Admiral,  French  dele- 
gate to  second  conference,  ii269; 
perfionality  at  second  conference, 
159 

Arbitral  award.     See  Award 

Arbitral  procedure,  28fi-312;  agree- 
ment to  rules  of.  ii97,  it335;  in 
Oreeee,  198-199;  in  middle  ages, 
207;  Me  Summary  arbitral  pro- 
cedure; when  sovereign  ia  arbi- 
trator, ti99,  u339 

Arbitral  tribunal,  composition  of, 
216-224;  impartiality  of,  284; 
under  Jay's  Treaty  of  1794,  216- 
218 

Arbiter.     See  Arbitrator 

Arbitration:  and  the  permanent 
court  discussed,  274-286;  Ameri- 
can court  of,  under  Articles  of 
Confederation,  428-130,  460-464; 
among  Asiatio  peoples,  195;  be- 
tween Austria,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Prussia  and  Russia  under 
treaty  of  1842.  234;  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  of  Por- 
tendic  claims  under  treaty  of 
1842,  234;  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  under  treaty  of  181 5, 


233;  between  France  and  Holland 
under  trcJity  of  1813,  233;  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Greece 
of  Don  Pacifico  case,  235;  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Sweden, 
215;  between  Swiss  cantons  of 
Tesain  and  Uri,  233;  between 
United  States  and  France  under 
treaty  of  1803,  230,  tmder  treaty 
of  ISSO.  243-244;  between  ITnited 
Statcji  and  Great  Britain  of  Ber- 
ing Sea  question.  244-246,  under 
Jay's  Treaty,  475.  under  treaty 
of  1814.  231.  under  treaty  of 
1818,  231-232,  under  treaty  of 
1871,  240-243,  476,  477-479; 
between  United  States  and 
Mexico  under  treaty  of  18(i8, 
243-244;  between  United  States 
and  Spain  under  treaty  of  1895, 
229,  under  treaty  of  1802,  229; 
Bourgeois'  remarks  on,  at  6rHt 
conference,  08-69 ;  by  commis- 
sion and  individual  or  sovereign, 
219,  223 ;  b v  commission  con- 
trolled by  foreigners,  222-223; 
by  commission  for  navigation  of 
the  Rhine,  233;  by  summary 
prncednre.  tV349-351,  302-303; 
Cromwell's  treaties  of,  212-215; 
instances  in  which  cooiiiiisMions 
were  employed,  204 ;  classifica- 
tion of  subjects  submitted  to, 
247;  creation  of  public  opinion  in 
favor  of,  248-249;  distinction  b&- 
tweCTi,  and  good  offices  and  medi- 
ation, 188,  319-.321,  in  middle 
ages,  208-209;  distinction  be- 
tween, and  judicial  proceedings, 
188;  efficacy  of,  252-253;  exam- 
ples of,  229-253:  from  Middle 
Ages  to  Jay's  Treaty,  200-210; 
from  Jay's  Treaty,  210-216; 
gmerml  treaty  of,  desired  by 
second  conference,  333;  history 
of  proposition  for  in  United  States, 
11^-14;  instructions  to  delegation 
to  second  conference  concerning 
general  treaty  of,  ti  189-1 90;  Ger- 
man opposition  to  at  first  con- 
ference, 75-76,  342fi,  ideal  tri- 
bunal of,  223;  instructions  to 
delegation.  ii8;  in  ancient  world, 
194-200;  in  eighteenth  century, 
209-210;  in  early  England,  193; 
in  Greece,  195-199;  in  Greek  pri- 
vate law.  1H9;  in  middle  ages.  207; 
in  nineteenth  century,  224-229; 
in  Persia,  195;  in  Rome,  189, 
199-200,    international,    in    oon- 
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irst  ■rctf-'TS&K.    ■.  .ti? 

Arrac»ai'j. '  — .viic  3C.  iisroBed. 
^1.  ■^-;— '^.  - :  ^:<s-!-ww  with 
C«:r:  lt:»:r»Tj*£  socceniine.  in 

m  K:-vfvi  rescr^;  of  Augus 
l^&i.  *5o.  i':i-2:  ia  R.issiui  dr- 
culu  of  Jan.  11.  1$£^>.  :i4.  655; 
inszriczi<iRs  zo  defecation  to  first 
eooference.  tiT:  in  rrsz  conmus^ 
son  of  first  conferenoe.  54-^2: 
declaraiion  of  American  dele^ 
tion  to  fijA  conference.  iil9: 
Russian  proposals  concerning,  at 
first  conference.  55-o6.  656:  rec- 
ommendation of  first  conference, 
ii79,  referred  to.  661:  report  of 
delegation  to  first  conference, 
iiI9,  it27;  report  of  Capt.  Mahui, 
ii37-39:  attitude  of  delegation  to 
first  conference  concerning,  57-69, 
661 ;  present  armaments  not  cod- 
sidered  at  first  conference,  41n; 
not    included     in    program    of 
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second  conference,  663.  tU76; 
reservation  of  Great  Britain  to 
program  concerning,  105-106, 
iiIS2;  reservation  of  Hpain  to 
program,  ll>5-H)ti,  t»i82;  reser- 
vation of  United  States,  102-I(J<J, 
663,  iilS'i,  aim.  nlU9;  instruc- 
tions to  delegation  to  Hocond  con- 
ference, ii  186-187;  recommen- 
dation of  second  conference  dis- 
cussed, 136,  669 

Arm  badge  worn  by  hospital  per- 
sonnel, 599 

Armed  combatants  and  non-com- 
baUats  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war,  rill? 

Armistices,  ul33-135,  ii393-^95, 
537 ;  communications  durine, 
ril3^),  tt335;  general  and  local, 
u'l33,  ii395;  military  operations 
suspended  by,  ul33,  ii393;  noti- 
fication of,  iil33,  ii395;  violation 
of,  til33,  ul35,  it395;  report  of 
Captain  Crosier,  iioO 

Arms:  depots  of,  may  be  destroyed 
b^  naval  force  after  summons, 
h439;  depAts  of,  in  occupied  terri- 
tory, iil39,  u399;  neutral  power 
not  bound  to  prevent  export  of, 
ii238,  ii405,  545;  sale  of.  by 
United  iStates  to  France  durioK 
war  with  Prussia,  628;  which 
cause  superfluous  injury  prohib-^ 
ited,  ul27,  u387-389,  635 

Armstrong,  The  General,  referred 
to.  235-236,  623 

Art,  buildings  devoted  to,  not  to  be 
bombarded.  it389,  635;  to  be 
indicated  by  visible  signs,  nl29, 
ti389,  iiU  1 ,  536,  592n,  597 ; 
seisiux;  of,  in  occupied  territory, 
forbidden,  ul39,  ii40 1. 539;  works 
of  art,  report  of  Captain  Crosier 
on  destruction  of,  it51 

Articles  of  Confederation:  Ameri- 
can court  of  arbitration  under, 
428-i:J0,  46(M64;  extract  from 
Article  9,  816;  promion  for  prize 
court  in,  510 

Asiatic  peoples,  arbitration  among. 
195 

Asphyxiating  gases.    8w  Gases 

Asset,  T.  M.  C.:  Netherlands  dele- 
gate to  first  and  second  confer- 
ences, ii71,  iV277;  discussion  of 
compulsory  arbitration  at  first 
conference,  324;  judge  in  Pious 
Fund  Case,  313;  mentioned,  132; 
on  sub-committee  to  consider  ef- 
fect of  iubitral  award  .345;  perHon- 


ality  of,  at  first  conference,  148, 
I5U,  152,  154,  at  second  confer- 
ence, 100-161;  president  second 
commisNion.  second  conference, 
115;  translated  M.  Kriege's 
speeches,  123;  statement  con- 
cerning effect  of  arbitral  award, 
344;  statement  concerning  court  of 
of  arbitration  of  1899.  426;  sug- 
gestion concerning  effect  of  arbi- 
tral award,  346 

Assessors:  mav  be  appointed  for 
international  conmusaion  of  in- 
quiry, it315;  naval  officers  to  sit 
as,  m  international  prise  court. 
u483;  judgment  of  international 
prize  court  gives  names  of.  tt495 

Association  for  Codification  of  In- 
ternational I  AW,  248-249 

Athens,  mentioned,  681 

Atlanta.  The,  cited,  578 

Atlay,  J.  B.,  mentioned,  572n 

Attorney  to  represent  private  per- 
sona before  intemation  al  prise 
court,  qualifications  of,  u487 

Aube,  Admiral,  article  in  HcvusdeM 
Monden,  menlioned,  5S9 

Auslria-Huugary:  arbitration  with 
France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia 
and  Russia  under  treaty  of  1815, 
233^  attitude  toward  compulsory 
arbitration,  342;  project  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  342;  resolu- 
tion concerning  compulsory  arbi- 
tration considered,  376;  attitude 
toward  collecting  contract  debts, 
413;  favored  British  contraband 
proposition,  712;  attitude  toward 
place  of  Irausfonuation  of  mer- 
chant vessels  into  warships,  576; 
delegates  to  first  conference,  tt63; 
delegates  to  second  conference, 
ii261;  personality  of  delegates  to 
first  conference,  146;  personality 
of  delegates  to  second  conference, 
157-158;  judges  on  international 
prise  court  ait  permanently,  ii48l; 
reply  to  tsecretary  Il.iy's  note 
concerning  holding  second  con- 
ference, 92;  reservation  to  con- 
vention respecting  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  on  land,  tt537; 
reservation  to  program  of  sec- 
ond conference,  105-106;  reply 
to  United  States  circular  of  Dec. 
IG,  1904,  ul73 

Automatic  submarine  mines.  See 
Mines 

Auxiliary  vessel  tn  British  proposi- 
tion concerning  contraband,  711 
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Award.  Arbitral:  copies  communi- 
c&ted  to  International  Bureau. 
tt91.  iv329,  281;  distiaction  be- 
tween judf^ent  and.  189,  498; 
effect  of.  11107,  it349.  301.  344- 
347;  fonnalities  of  award  of  per- 
luancot  court.  ttl05,  ii347,  299; 
execution  of,  ti89,  u325, 275, 310; 
documents  sltowini;  execution  of. 
communicated  to  International 
Burcttu,  1(91,  j"r329.  281;  impar- 
tiality of.  218.  221;  interpretation 
of,  ii3-17,  300;  read  in  public  be- 
fore agents  and  counad,  ul05> 
iiM7,  300;  relation  to  national 
judgment,  344-347;  reviaon  of, 
eompromis  may  reserve,  iil07, 
ti349,  300;  diaruiwion  at  first  con- 
ference, 81,  insisted  on  by  Ameri- 
can delcvatioo,  300-301 ;  pro- 
poBalB  of  Russia  and  Umted 
states  at  first  conference,  81 ; 
under  contract  debt,  coavention, 
11357^59.  418-420 

Ba||;u«r,  Arthur  de.  Spanish  dele- 
nt«  to  first  conference,  ii'65 

Daldwtn.  i?imeon  K.,  artide  of, 
citod,  \*ti 

Balfour.  Mr.,  cited.  402 

Balkan  Elates:  attitude  toward 
convention  for  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  intcraalional  disputes, 
78.  304;  opposition  to  interna- 
tional commiasioni)  of  inquiry, 
77-78,  307 

Balloons,  cannot  attack  towns, 
villages,  etc.,  iTJlB 

B&Uoons.  throwin;;  of  projectiles 
and  explosives  from:  in  Russian 
circular  Jan.  II,  1899,  it4;  in- 
structions to  delegation  to  first 
conference,  1 17-^ ;  discussion  in 
first  conference,  69-^1,  649;  re- 
poit  of  American  delegation. 
iiH^20.  :  ■•  1  -t  of  Captain 
CroticT,    .  !i    of  ("aptain 

Mahan.    <■-   >  vliclaralion    of 

1899.  til&t;  in  Ku^ian  circular 
of  April  12,  1906,  iil76;  report  of 
delegation  to  second  conference. 
tt242;  in  iteoond  commission  of 
second  conference.  132;  attitude 
of  I'Vance.  Great  Bnt&in,  Italy, 
T '  r  —  ;:i  and  Russia  toward. 
vole  upon  declaration. 

'       _  df^lnrntin:!       of        IQlT?, 

tt.'>->-."'-.'     oi'iii  ro 

tc:iUoti  of,  i«- 

lo.  d51,  G^ 


Banutiew,   Count, 
gate  to  first  eorifer«ooe» 

Barboaa,   Ruy,  delegate  of 
ii263;  addren  on  eontniCt 
411-412;  in  debate.  177; 
of  delivering  addreMca.  174 
tioned,     704;     perBC»iftlitj-»^ 
169;  presented  projoet  for 
of  arbitral  justice,  437 

Barra,  FrandsDO  L.  de  la.  Me 
delegate.    ti275;   preaented 
pulaory  arbitration   treaty, 
supported  court  of  arbiiml 
tice.  434-435 

Bartholdt,  Richard,    mentit 

fiasily,  M.  de,  Russian  delfl 
first  conference,  tV73;  pei 
151-152 

Bates,    Joshua,     opinion     in 

Creole    referred    to.    238; 

tionod,  237 
Battles,  number  of  kiUed  io, 
Bavaria.   repre*pntod   at 

ference  by  Prof.  Stengel, 
Bayard,  "SI-      •■     '    403 
Baynes.  ted    ooni 

Dr.  Frai-   .,  ©92 

Beale.  Joseph  li.,  quoted.  I6n 
Beaufort,  \V.  H.  de.  honorary  pi 

dent  first  conference,  49; 

on  opening  first  conference. 

NeLnerlands   delegate  to 

conference.  iC277 

second  conference,   160-161 
Bcemacrt,    Auguste,  Bri^ 

gate  to  first  ami  «^c;cond 

ence3,  Vi66,  .' 

134,    640;    (. 

152-154,    lob;    pr^iid^ai 

eomroie^ion,    aecond 

115»  tii203;  proposed  at 

ference  articles  oonceming  | 

ers  of  war.  ."/^  ■«    ^'^-^.^ 

conference  q^ 

opposition    '  A 

Justice  ■  ment 

mg  am.  i 

Beethoven,  m*  >sl 

Beiir.  Captain.  ;  lel^gate 

second  confcitucL',  tiZ&l 
Beldiman     M'^THndre     Rt 

delegatf 

ferenee> 

of    COnipiii*<rv   an.!:urat 

objoetiona  Lo'ini 

nj- 

mduded  lo  «Fpatair 
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414;  remArks  concerning  M.  Des- 
camps*  report,   I17n 

Belgium:  attitude  toward  compul- 
florv  arbitmtion,  M2;  delegates 
to  first  conference,  u65,  to  second 
conference,  u261;  personality  of 
deJcf^atefl  to  second  conference, 
158;  favored  British  contraband 
proposition,  7 1*2 ;  proposed  re- 
newal of  dticlaraiioti  prohibiting 
throwizig  of  explosives  nnd  pro- 
jectiles from  balloons,  651;  rea- 
son for  abbteiitioD  from  contract 
debt  convention,  413,  view  con- 
oeming  rights  and  duties  of  neu- 
tral powers,  543 

Belligerent  ships  in  neutral  portn: 
in  Rus^an  circular  of  April  12, 
1900.  ul76;  in  third  commission, 
second  conference,  l;i;i-134;  de- 
parture, n613-5l5,  637-639;  fuel 
and  coal  supplies,  it237,  n'239- 
240.  Vifilo,  ti517.  641-644;  intern- 
ment of.  ii^41.  tt517,  646-647; 
notification  to  leave,  ii513,  636; 
number  allow<xl  at  one  time, 
ii239.  ii513,  637;  pilots  mav  be 
employed,  ti239;  refugee  ships, 
iil71;  regulations  concerning  to 
be  exchanged.  tt241,  ii519,  648; 
regulations  to  be  impartially  ap- 
phed,  ti238,  i\5\\,  632;  recruiting 
not  allowed,  iiblb,  631^^41;  re- 
pairs to,  1*239,  11515,  639-640; 
supplies  not  to  be  replenished, 
ii5lo,  640-6-11;  twenty-four  hour 
stay.  ti:239,  u'513.  6:i;i-6:{6;  war- 
ships not  subject  to  convention, 
ii5l3,  6:t6-637 

Beiligerent  ships  passing  through 
territoria]  waters,  ti238-239 ;  pilots 
allowed,  tt239 

Belligerents:  as  parties  before  in- 
ternational pnae  court,  ii475. 
48S-487;  authority  over  hospital 
ships.  it'Ho,  ii449.  605;  interned 
in  neutral  territory.  it51,  nl4l. 
11^18,  n407^09,  546-647;  sick 
and  wounded  in  neutral  territory. 
tame  a*  interned  in  neuSTol  terri- 
tory; sick  and  wounded  after 
engagement,  ii457,  612,  612n; 
qtuJmcatinns  of,  u47-48,  ull7, 
»i214.  ii377.  528-532 

Bentham's  Plan  for  a  Universal  and 
Perpetual  Peace,  discuased,  745, 
749;  quoted,  31,  32 

Berinc  Sea  Arbitration,  controlled 
by  Hireignera, 222-223 ;  referred  to, 
244-246 


Berlin.  See  Congress  of 

Bet«ey,  The,  mentioned,  218 

Bianco,  Chevalier  Auguste.  It-alixui 
delegate  to  &r8t  conference,  ti69 

Bihourd,  Georges,  Trench  delegate 
to  first  conference,  ii67 

Bishops  as  arbitrators,  instances  of, 
203 

Bildt,  Baron  de,  delegate  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  to  firat  conference, 
»75 

Bille,  Chamberlain.  Fr.  E.  dc,  dele- 
gale  of  Denmark  to  first  con- 
ference, ii65 

Binnenhof,  second  confcTenoe  as- 
senib^ed  in,  tl201,  107 

Blaine,  James  G.,  cited,  403;  men- 
tioned. 8,  24,  733;  to  Mr.  Osbom, 
Nov.  29,  1881,  conoeniing  first 
International  Gongreas  of  Ameri- 
can States,  753 

Block,  de,  mentioned,  34 

Blockade:  discussed,  717-726; 
Brasilian  amendment,  723-724: 
connection  between  immunity  of 
private  property  at  sea  and, 
recogni  sed  a  t  first  oonf erenoCi 
7CMn;  in  Civil  War,  521n,  711, 
722;  in  Declaration  of  Paris,  17. 
7!il ;  in  fourth  commission,  second 
conference,  135;  in  instructions 
to  del^ation  to  second  confer- 
ence, 11 196;  of  Venezuelan  ports 
cause  of  Dr.  Drago's  note  of  Dec. 
29.  1902,  393;  suggested  com- 
promise on,  at  Mantime  Confer- 
ence at  London,  729;  use  of  sub- 
marine mines  in,  582 

Blockaded  port,  corre,^ondencc 
from  and  to,  ii465,  615-616 

BluntschU  mentioned,  27;  Organi- 
sation of  a  European  Federation 
mentioned,  749 

Boedes  Lust,  quoted,  558 

Boer  War  referred  to,  88 

Bolivia:  delt^tion  to  second  con- 
ference, it263;  reservation  to  con- 
tract debt  convention,  u533; 
reservation  to  program  second 
conference,  106-106 

Bombardment:  articles  of  Oxford 
Manual  quoted,  592n ;  of  Val- 
paraiso by  Spanish  fleet,  589;  to 
enforce  contributions;,  590-692; 
by  land  force  as  means  of  injur- 
ing enemy,  ii49.  ill 27- 129,  it216- 
216,  ii3S7-391;  of  churchea,  his- 
torical monuments,  buildings  de- 
voted to  art,  science  and  charity 
by  land  force,  til29,  ti389,  536;  of 


Bihaia   md    Y* 

So  ST^Scd  dtel«i,  246 
BonriMki,  Oeoenil  cravae  of 
dmi  f rootacr  by.  ■wrionwT.  M7 
BonvBou,  M.  Leoa,  FMoch  dele- 
prfc  to  firat  and  anood  eoafor- 
tmem,  HS7,  ii3tQ;  dedantka  io 
favor  of  eootnct  debt  eonmi- 
taoo,  416;  diaWBiwn  of  eooipal- 
9ory  arbHimtioD,  128,  353;  men- 
tiooed.  112^  llfl,  129,  1^,  41Ga, 
663;  opinioQ  m»  to  aiticie  ooo- 
ecraing  new  treaties  of  oompol- 
aory  arbilratioa,  328;  pariiajzken- 
tary  debater,  177;  penonality, 
147-148.  151-152,  158-169,  167: 
prandokt  fint  oonuniuion  secooa 
coaCarenee,  1 15,  u203;  quoted 
ooneBnung  diaamianieat,  671; 
remarks  on  arbitration.  68,  69, 
70,  on  annament«.  666.  on  duties 
of  reporters,  117n,  in  support  of 
Italian  reeolution  of  eompulsoTy 
arbitratian,  380;  speech  at  first 
eonfcfCDCe  on  armamenta,  56- 
67,  659;  speech  coaeertmia  dif- 
ference between  judicial  and  Don- 
judicial  questioDJ,  42.5;  speeeh 
ttifitioguishin^  between  court  of 
arbi Irtil  j ustice  and  pcnnaaent 
court  of  1899,  4ri6;  speodi  on 
compulsory  aH>itration,  332: 
speech  on  duty  of  coolr&ctin^ 
powers  to  remind  powers  in  dis- 
pute that  oourt  of  arbitnition  18 
open  to  (hem,  7S-7U;  statement 
coooeraiDg  insertion  of  eomput- 
sofy  arbitration  project  in  nn&l 
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Billow,  Count  von,  letter  to,  from 
Mr.  White  referred  to,  75;  men- 
tioned, 71,  75 

Buauet,  Col.  Sebastian,  delegate  of 
Uruguay  to  second  conference, 
ti285 

"Bureau  dc  poalc'*  referred  to, 
288n 

Bureau  of  the  American  R^ublics, 
Mr.  Root's  speech  on  laying  oor- 
neratone  of,  253,  679 

Bureau  of  information  for  prison- 
ers of  war,  iil23,  {il25,  ii^ilS. 
tt383,  ii385,  &« 

Bureaus  of  the  commissions,  116 

Burial  of  prisoners  of  war,  iiVZ5t 
ti387 

Burning  and  devastation  of  towns, 
58S-689 

Burritt,  EUhu,  mentioned,  28,  683 

Burton,  T.  K.,  mentioned,  90 

Bu.itAmuntc,  Antonio  Sanchez  de, 
Cuban  delegate  to  second  con- 
ference, ii2& 

Butler,  Charles  Henry,  American 
del^ate  to  second  conference, 
ii2d0;  personality  of,   156-157 

Cables:  in  neutral  territory,  ii405, 
545;  in  occupied  territory,  itVl?, 
«401,  report  of  Captain  Croaier, 
ti51 

Calling  of  first  conference,  33,  39- 
47 

Cjilling  of  second  conference.  88-95 

Calvo,  Joa6  de  la  Rica  y,  Spanish 
delegate  to  second  conference, 
11267 

CampbcU-Bannerman,  Sir  Henry: 
address  on  opeaiog  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  t)62n;  cited,  407; 
mentioned,  663 

Canals.     *SVe   Interoceanic  Canals 

Candamo,  Carlos  G.,  Peruvian  dele- 
gate. it277 

Capitulations,  ti50,  ttl33,  ti393,  538 

Ci^>tured  ships,  retigiow).  medical 
and  hospital  stafTsof,  nl47,  tt435, 
608-609 

Captures  In  neutral  watcn.  ii23S, 
ii473,  u509,  4S5-4S6.  623-624 

Card  visiu  at  The  Hague,  180-181 

Cargoes  on  merchant  ships  at  out- 
break of  hostilities,  u4 17,  567-568 

CaxgpM  OQ  neutral  vessels,  appro- 
priation of,  553-554 

Carillo,  Enriuue  Gomez,  delegate 
of  Guatemala,  u271 

Carlin,  Gaston,  delegate  of  Switzer- 
land to  second  conference,  it283; 


mentioned,  343;  personality,  162- 

io:i 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  President  Roose- 
velt's letter  to,  mentioned,  430 

Carvajal,  Francisco  Henriques  i, 
delegate  of  Dominican  Republic, 
ti267 

Cases  decided  by  permanent  court 
of  arbitration,  312-318 

Cases  to  be  submitted  to  permanent 
court  of  arbitration,  317 

Cases  decided  by  United  States 
courts  submitted  to  arbitration, 
243,  497 

Cash  in  occupied  territory,  ttl39, 
11399 

Castiglia,  Francois,  Captain,  Italian 
delegate  to  second  conference, 
ii273 

Castilho,  Augusto  de,  Captain,  del- 
egate of  Portugal  to  first  con- 
ference, ii71 

Castlereagh,  Lord,  mentioned,  6n 

Castro,  Juan  P.,  delegate  of  Uru- 
guay, ii28o;  supported  proposi- 
tion for  court  ot  arbitral  justice, 
434-435 

Casualties  in  battles  and  sieges, 
523n 

Centennial  EjcliibitioQof  1876  men- 
tioned, 6H4 

Chacon.  Francisco,  Captain,  Spanish 
del^ate  to  second  conference, 
it269 

Charity,  edifices  devoted  to:  bom- 
bardment of,  forbidden,  iil29, 
tt389,  ti441,  536,  592n,  597;  in 
occupied  territory,  iil39,  ij401, 
539 

aiasc,  C.  J.,  quoted,  in  The  Petcr- 
bofr.  706 

Chaatellux,  Marquis  de,  Washing- 
ton's letter  to,  of  April  25,  17s3t 
678 

Chaucer,  mentioned,  681 

Chemistry  as  means  of  destruction, 
ii33 

Chesapeake,  The,  referred  to,  625 

Chicago  World's  Fair  mentioned, 
684 

Chile:  delegation  to  second  con- 
ference, ii26d;  initialed  with 
Peru  article  concerning  notifica- 
tion by  disputing  power  to  inter- 
national bureau  tnat  it  is  ready 
to  submit  to  arbitration.  28Sn; 
reservation  to  convention  for 
peaceful  settlement  of  interna- 
national  disputes,  ti533;  reserva- 
tion   to    convention    concerning 
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bombardment  by  naval  forces, 
ti539;  reservation  10  inw^rnfltionol 
prixe  court  coaventioQ,  iihS\); 
treaty  of  disarmarDent  with 
Argentine  mentioned,  066 

China:  delegation  to  htst  coaferenee,j 
ii&5;  to  second  conference.  »t266;^ 
extraterritoriality  in,  excluded 
from  compulsory  arbitration,  369; 
incident  at  second  conference 
concerning  military  del^ate  of, 
and  the  formal  proclamation  of 
war,  179;  peraonaliLy  of  delegates 
to  second  conference,  158:  rwer- 
vations  to  convention  of  1907  for 
adaptation  to  naval  war  of  princi- 
ples of  Geneva  Convention,  ii539 

Cltoate,  Joseph  H.,  American  dele- 
gate to  second  conference,  ti259; 
discuasion  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, 353;  honorary  prcmdcnt, 
third  commission.  ii204.  115;  in 
debate,  1 77 ;  letter  concerning 
limitation  of  armaments,  665: 
letter  to  conference  reserving 
right  to  present  collection  of  con- 
tract deots,  '100;  manner  of  de- 
livering addreasea,  174,  175-177; 
mentioned,  663;  language  used  in 
addresses,  123;  personality,  156- 
157, 167;  presented  project  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  335-336;  pro- 
sented  project  of  court  of  arbitmll 
justice,  430—133;  reconciled  dif- 
ferences concerning  international 
pri«e  court,  130-131 ;  remarks 
conoeming  arbitration  court  of 
1899,  426;  remarks  concerning 
Austrian  resolution  of  compulsory 
arbitration, 377-379;  remarkscon- 
ceming  right  of  majority  to  in- 
clude project  in  final  act.  3S4;  r«- 
ply  toBaron  Mar^chall'sspeoch  on 
obligatory  arbitration,  177-178; 
reserved  right  to  propose  limita- 
tion of  force  in  collection  of  con- 
tract debts,  121;  rdle  at  the  con- 
ference, by  John  W.  Foster,  169n; 
speech  concerning  consent  of  Sen- 
ate to  compTomin,  350n;  speech 
concerning  compulsory  aroHnb- 
tion,  363-366;  speech  conoeming 
immunity  of  private  property 
at  sea  referred  to,  700;  sp«ecn 
concerning  naval  officers  in  mter- 
national  prise  court,  speeches 
smnmariacd  in  French  by  Baron 
d'EstoumcUesand  M.  Kromageot, 
123;  statement  as  to  why  United 
States  oould  not  vote  for  decla- 
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Cockenll,  George  K.,  Major,  dele- 
gate of  Great  Britain  to  second 
coafercnoe,  ii271 

CodiScation  of  international  law: 
association  for,  referrod  to,  248- 
249;  Bluntflcbti's  codification 
mentioned,  625;  no  code  for  inter- 
national prise  court,  4^9-490; 
Maritime  Conference  called  to 
codify  law.  497,  511,  progress  of 
oodincation,  513-51(1 

Collection  of  conLraci  debts.  See 
Contract  flcbts 

Colombia,  delegation  to  second  con- 
ference, ii265;  reservation  to  con- 
tract debt  convention.  ti533 

Combatants  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war,  u377,  531 

CambattantH  nauf  rages,  Captain 
Malian's  paper  on,  and  additional 
articles  concerning,   ii44— 46 

Comity  de  Uodaction,  Art.  5  of  the 
Rz-glement  concerning.  119 

Commander  of  merchant  ship  trans- 
formed into  warship  ii42^,  573 

Commerce  and  navigation,  treaties 
of:  in  Portugese  project  of  com- 
ptilBory  arbitration,  349 

Commercial  and  industrial  relations, 
recommendation  concerning  main- 
tenance of,  ii289 ;  report  of 
American    delegation.  it248-249 

Commercial  shipping  and  submarine 
minea,  u431,  581-583 

Commission,  expert,  suggested,  to 
be  appointed  by  powers  as  r^ult 
of  first  conference,  4 In 

Commission  to  settle  compromie, 
u337,  293 

Commission  for  navigation  of  the 
Rhine,  mentioned,  233 

Commisflioners  of  international 
commission  of  inquiry,  selection 
of,  11317,  273 

Commissions  of  arbitration,  in- 
stances where  employed,  204 

Commissions,  mixed,  essence  of, 
222;  in  which  foreigners  oon- 
trolled,  222-223 

Commissions  of  the  conference, 
reports  of,  mentioned,  122-123 

Commissions  of  aeoond  conference, 
report  of  American  detection, 
ti203-204 

Commissions,  subdivision  of  con- 
ference into,  113-114 

Committees  of  examination  of  first 
sub-commission  of  first  commis- 
aioD  of  second  conference,  119 


Committees  of  first  conference,  51- 
52;  report  American  delegation. 
iil7-18 

Common  law,  analogy  between 
growth  of,  and  law  of  nations, 
1-7 

Communication  between  inhabi- 
tants during  armistice,  ul33, 
u395 

Communication,  means  of,  in  occu- 
pied territory,  u216 

Compoiiaation  for  shipping  privi- 
leges arbitrated  under  treaty  of 
Washington,  243 

Competence  of  court  of  arbitral 
justice.  ii29<#-:J07 

Compliance  of  I.alin-America  with 
protocol  of  adherence  to  conven- 
tion of  1899,  100 

Composition  of  arbitral  tribunal, 
210-224 

Composit  ion  of  court  of  arbitral 
justice,  11291-293,  444-145;  sug- 
gested, 823,  825 

(Composition  of  international  prise 
court,  modification,  of,  u503 

Composition  of  second  conference. 
113 

CompTomis:  in  arbitration  l>efore 
permanent  court,  it97,  ii33^337, 
'2^7;  in  contract  debt  conventioOt 
formulation  of,  292-^3;  in  mid- 
dle ages,  207;  interpreted  by  per- 
manent court,  ul05;  may  reserve 
right  to  revise  award  of  pcr- 
nuancnt  court,  ul07,  u349,  ,500; 
notification  of,  to  international 
bureau,  u331,  284;  ratification 
by  Senate  of,  in  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, 335-330,  350-351;  rati- 
fication by  Senate  of.  in  general 
treaty  of  arbitration,  til90;  set- 
tlement of.  by  court  of  arbitral 
justice,  iV301,  451-453;  settle- 
ment of,  by  permanent  court  of 
arbitration,  it337,  290-293;  set- 
tlement of,  with  consent  of  Sen- 
ate. 288-290 

Compromise  at  international  con- 
ferences,  38 

Compte  Rendu  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  cited.  90.  91 

Compulsory  arbitration:  at  the  con- 
ferences. 319-385;  at  the  first 
conference,  321-330-  in  first  com- 
mission of  second  conference, 
12t>-129;  at  the  second  confer- 
ence, 330;  at  the  Pan-American 
conferences,     331-332;     Auslria- 
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Hungary — project  and  attitude, 
342,  resolution  considereci  by 
commiBsion,  :J76:  declaration.  di»- 
ousaed,  37\^3S3.  quoted,  ii287, 
report  of  American  delegalion, 
ii242-243;  dilTerence  between,  and 
voluntary  arbitration,  ]9Un,  276; 
diACUsaion  in  committee  of  cxami- 
natiott,  344-352;  extraterritorial 
right*  excluded  from,  369;  Ger- 
manv — anticipated  mippon  of, 
330/attitude  toward.   129,  339- 

341,  formal  statement  of  objec- 
tions, 341,  opposition  to.  309: 
Cireat  Britain — project  conndered 
by  committee,  350,  protocol  for 
additional  subjects,  369.  371n; 
Greece — attitude  toward,  339, 
342;  Italy — attitude,  342,  propo- 
sition of  Count  Tomielli,  343, 
resolution,  37U-3SO;  Mexico — pre- 
sented treaty  of,  Xi2;  new  tre^ 
ties  of.  u91,  iT327.  277,279.320- 
328;  objections  to,  333-334;  of 
monetary  conventions,  325 ;  of 
pecuniary  claims,  352n;  of  ques- 
tions concerning  interoceanic 
oanalfi  and  international  rivers, 
325;  of  treaties  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  349;  Portugal — proj- 
ect before  committee,  349,  pre- 
sented to  conference,  337;  proto- 
col for  additional  subjects,  309, 
371n;  report  of  American  dele- 
fi»tion  to  first  conference,  t»24; 
Koumania — ^attiludc  toward,  342, 
opposition  at  &rst  conference, 
309-310,  reservations  concerning, 
U165-167,  310,  423;  Russia- 
project  at  first  conference,  321, 
323-327,  803 ;  Ser\'ia— proposi- 
tion presented  to  second  confer- 
ence,  336;  Sweden— project  pre- 
sented to  second  conference,  337; 
Switzerland  —  attitude     toward. 

342,  proposition  of,  343;  Unitea 
States-f-proposition  presented  to 
second  conference,  335-336,  proj- 
ect before  committee,  348-350, 
refused  to  accept  de  Maxtens'  con- 
ciliatory project,  376;  vote  in 
committee,   352,   in  commission. 

373,  in  oonference.  3S^i ;  why  proj- 
ect did  not  appear  in  final  act« 

374,  383-385;  «)m'8  article  con- 
ccming,  331 

Concha.  Carlos,   delegate  of  Chile, 
ti265 

Conditional    contraband.    Lists    of, 
considered  at  conference,  716 
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Construction  of  veaseU  with  r&ma, 
u4,  6»-61 

Con«uU,  ii5L 

Continental  practice  concerning 
blockade,  722 

Continuous  voyage:  in  Civil  War, 
711,  722,  729;  in  French  contra- 
band proposition.  713;  in  Ger- 
miin  contraband  proposition,  712; 
in  instructiona  to  AincrLcan  dele- 
gation, tilQ5 

Contraband:  analystn  of  subject, 
707;  connection  between  immun- 
ity of  private  property  and , 
recognixtni  at  first  conference, 
705fi;  discussed,  704-717;  in 
fourtn  oommiflsioD  of  second  con- 
ference, 135 ;  iu  Declaration  of 
Paris,  17;  Britinti  propasition, 
711;  British  proposition  favored 
by  Argentine,  Belfhum,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Swit  senand ,  A  UHtna 
Bod  Sweden,  712;  vote  upon 
British  proposition,  715;  French 
propontton,  713;  French  lists  of 
absolute  con  t  raband  accepted , 
710;  German  proposition,  712; 
GrotiuB  on,  7U5-7(Hi;  instructions 
to  dele^tion  to  second  confer- 
ence, 11195-196;  lists  of  condi- 
tional contrab^id  considered  at 
conference,  7Ui;  Russian  circuliw 
of  April  12,  1906,  concerning, 
iil76;  suggested  compromise  at 
Blantime  Conference  of  London 
on,  729;  trade  in,  628-630 

Contract  debts,  limitation  uf  force 
in  collection  of:  attitude  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 4l;j,  France,  413, 
Germany,  128-129,  413,  Great 
Britain,  413,  Italy,  413,  Japan, 
413.RuaBia,  413,  Spain,  413,  Vene- 
>uela,  412;  convention  respecting, 
ii3.'»7-36I;  criticism  of  term,  416; 
difference  between  Gen.  Porter's 
and  Dr.  Drago's  propositions, 
420;  discussion  in  first  comnu»- 
man  of  second  conferenoe,  128- 
129,  400-414;  discussion  of  con- 
vention, 386-422;  Dr.  Drago's 
note  of  Dec.  29,  1902,  392-400; 
formulation  of  compromtA  in,  292- 
293;  importance  of  convention, 
415-422;  included  in  program  of 
Pan-American  Conference.  397 ; 
instructions  to  American  delega- 
tion to  Pan-.\merican  Conference 
concerning,  398;  instructions  to 
American   delegation   Co    second 


Hague     conference     concerning, 

i»188~189,  399;  objection  that 
use  of  force  permitted  if  debtor 
refuse.1  arbitration,  418;  reasons 
for  abstentions  of  Koumania, 
Belgium  and  Switscrland,  413; 
report  of  American  dele^tion, 
11213;  reservations  to  convention 
of  Argentine,  417,  iiSSS,  BoUvia, 
ii533,  Colombia,  ti533,  Domini- 
can UepubUc,  it535,  Ecuador, 
tt53o,  Greece.  tt536,  Guatemala, 
it635,  Peru,  ii535,  Salvador,  ito35, 
Uruguay,  t«d35;  reservation  of 
United  States  to  program  of 
secon  (I  conferenoe  concerning. 
i02-l06;right|topropo8e  reserved 
by  Mr.  Choate,  121;  resolution  of 
Pan-American  Conf  creu  ceconcera- 
ing,  399;  resolution  of  United  States 
S^ate  consenting  to  ratification 
of  convention,  »i361-363Ti;  terra 
not  rlofinwl,  417;  Unite<i  States 
delegation  presented  proposition 
to  first  comtuissioD  of  second  con- 
ference, 129;  vote  in  commission, 
415,  in  conference,  41G;  conven- 
tion, u357-:i61,  386-422;  consent 
of  Senate  to  ratification,  361n; 
reservations  to  convention,  ii533- 
535 

Controctora  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war,  iti23,  n383,  633 

Contributions:  bombardments  to  en- 
force, <i441,  590-592.  597;  on 
inhabitants  of  occupied  territory, 
ti50-^l,  iil37,  ta99,  552,  553, 
d92n,  599 

Controversy  between  Great  Britain 
and  United  States  over  cases 
arising  out  of  Civil  War,  626,  631 

Controversy  in  mixed  commission 
under  Jay's  Treaty  as  to  power 
of  comniLSdion  to  determine  its 
jurisdiction,  30071 

Convention   concerning   the    rights 

and  duties  of  neutral  powers  in 

naval    war,    u507-523.    620-648 

See  Rights  and  duties  of  neutral 

powers  in  naval  war 

Convention  for  the  adaptation  to 
naval  wariare  of  the  principles 
of  the  Geneva  Convention,  nl43- 
151,  ii447-463,  599-<H4 
See  Adaptation  to  naval  warfare 
of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva 
Convention 

Convention  for  peaceful  settlemeat 
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of   intemation&l    dispiit^    iiSl- 
no,  ti3(»-36o,  2M-318 
See  Peaceful  settlement  of  inter- 
D&tional  disputes 
Convention  relative  to  the  oonver- 
aion  of  merchant  ships  into  war- 
ships, irt2»-429,  668-676 
flee  TranBformation  of  merchant 
ships  into  w&rshipH 
Convention,  draft,  relative,  to  the 
creation   of  a   court   of   arbitral 
iuFlioe,  it-^l-SiW 
S€€  Court  of  arbitral  juatice 
Coovention  relative  to  the  creation 
of  an  international  prise  court, 
ti473-507.  465-511 
8cv  lutenoatiooal  prise  court 
CooventioD  relative  to  certain  re- 
strictions with  regard  to  the  right 
of  capture  in  naval  war,   ii4o3i 
614-620 

See   Restrictions    upon    right   of 
capture  in  naval  war 
Convention  relative  to  the  lairing 
of  automatic  submarine  contact 
mines,  u429-437,  576-687 
See  Mines 
Convention  relative  to  the  opening 
of  bostUities,  iC363-367,  616-522 
See  Opening  of  hostilities 
Convention  rmtive  to  the  status  of 
enemy    merchant    ships    at    the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  it415-l21. 
556-568 

See    Enemy   merchant    ships   at 
outbreak  of  hostilities 
Convention,    proposed,   relative   to 
laws   and    customs  of   maritime 
war,  ul94 
Convention  respecting  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  on  land,  til II- 
141,  ii3C»-401,  522-641 
See  Laws  and  customs  of  war  on 
land 
Convention   re9[)ecting   the  limita- 
tion of  the  employment  of  force 
for  the  recovery  of  contract  debts, 
ii357-361,  386-422 
See  Contract  debts 
Convention    respecting   the    ri^ts 
and  duties  of  neutral  powers  and 
persons  in  case  of  war  on  land^ 
U401-415,  541-555 
See  Rif^ta  and  duties  of  neutral 
powers  and  persons  in  case  of 
war  on  land 
Conventions,    nature    of,    and    dif- 
ference between,  and  declarations^ 
resolutions,  recommendations  or 
vceux,  136-140 
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■iHBited  project.  437;  vote  upon 
projtot,  437 

Court  of  1899  not  permanent,  426, 
442-443 

Creation  of  public  opinion  for  the 
Ha^ic  conferoice,  2.'>-;i4 

Creation  of  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  arbitration.  24!>-*J49 

Cremcr,    RAndall,    mentioned,    684 

Creole,  The,  referred  to,  238 

Crews  of  belliKerent  warshtos  not 
to  be  completed  in  neutraJ  port, 
11515.  64<MMl 

Ciewa  of  captured  enemy  merchant 
^ps,  it227-228,   ii-167,   619-(i20 

Crimean  War.  rules  concerning 
enemy  merchant  ships  at  out- 
break of  hostilities  in,  55if-5ti0 

Criticisms  of  Jay's  Treaty,  210 

Cromwell's  treaties  of  arbitration, 
21Z-215 

Croaa  examination  of  witnesses  be- 
fore intexnational  commission  of 
inquiry  by  counsel  not  allowed, 
it321.  271 

Crowe,  Eyre,  British  delegate  to 
second  conference.  ii271;  per- 
sonality, 159 

Crosier.  William,  Captain,  American 
del^ate  to  (irst  conference,  ii67; 
amendment  concerning  explosive 
bullets,  62n;  report  regartUng  the 
work  of  the  Iirst  cornuxittec  of 
the  first  conference  and  its  sub- 
committee, ii29-35;  report  re- 
garding the  work  of  the  second 
•ub-commiltee  of  the  second  com- 
mittee, u4&-52i  mentioned,  650, 
651;  personality,  147;  prominent 
delf^ate,  150 

Cruci'*.  Em<^ric,  Lc  Nouveau  CjTKie 
menlioncfl,  26,  741 

Crystal  Palace  of  1852  mentioned, 684 

Cuba:  delegation  to  second  confer- 
ence, ti265;  reservation  to  inter- 
national prise  couzt  convention, 
it53Q 

Dalb^mar,  Jean  Joseph,  delegate  of 

Haiti,  n273 
Darby's  estimate  of  ntimber  of  arbi- 

tra  ions  in  UHh  century,  224 
Date  of  second  conference.  96-99 
Date  of  third  conference,  73.S 
Davis,  George  B.,  Brigadier-General, 
American  delegate  to  second  con- 
ference,  i»2S9;   mcntione<i,    727; 
personality,   156-157;   statement 
concerning    neutral    persons    in 
belligerent  territory,  550 


Death  certificates  of  prisoners  of 
war,  til25,  u387 

Deaths  among  sick  and  woundrd  in 
hands  of  belligerents,  ti457,  612 

Decision  of  court  of  arbitral  justice, 
ii;^05,  455 

Decision  of  international  commis- 
sion of  inquiry,  ii323,  272 

Decision  of  international  prize  court, 
«479,  ii493,  «495 

Decision  of  permanent  court  of  arbi- 
tration, u347,  299 

I>ec]arHtiun  concerning  compulsory 
arbitration,  ii287,  it242-243,  ;<79- 
3»fi 

Declaration  of  American  delegation 
concerning    limitation    of    arma- 
ments  Eind   budgets,   iil9,   n*37- 
39,  57-59 

Declaration  of  American  delegation 
concerning  entangling  alliances, 
u59 

Declaration  of  Brussels,  revision  of, 
iiS,  n20-21 

See  Laws  and  customs  of  war  on 
land 

Declaration  of  Paris,  provisions  of, 
quote*!.  17;  concerning  effective- 
ness of  blockades.  T21 

Declaration  of  St.  Petersburj?,  effect 
of,  in  deveiopmejit  of  mtema- 
national  conference*  21,  732 

Declaration  prohibitins  the  launch- 
ing of  projectilei*  and  explosives 
from  balloonfl:  of  1899.  iil53;  of 
1907,  «525-547;  referred  to.  651; 
consent  of  Senate  to  ratification, 
ti52an 
See  Balloons 

Declaration  prohibiting  the  use  of 
dum-dum  bullets,  ij26-27,  ul57 
See  Bullets 

Declaration  prohibiting  the  uiie  of 
projectiles  containing  asphyxiat- 
ing   or    deleterious    gases,    ti26, 
ul55 
See  Gases 

Declamtions,  nature  of,  and  dif- 
ference between  conventions, 
resolutions,  reconunendations  or 
vocux,  136-140 

Declarations  of  war:  abmlute  and 
conditional,  519;  hostilities  only 
open  with.  it363,  518-519;  noti- 
fication to  neutral  powers  of, 
ri303,  520;  war  dates  from,  517 

Deerhound.    The,    mentioned,    610 

De  facto  emd  public  blockades,  718 


HoQb' 
_  to  fint 
152;  ioaueaee  of,  lo 
fcnaeet  163-173;  Ueurar^*  csU- 
mftte  of  penooalcty  of.  to  fim 
eoofemee,  ]d2-l»4;  qu&lifie»- 
tioos  of.  144;  ranit  of.  170-171; 
reoeptioQs  to.  ISl-l&l:  rulM  as 
to  tftking  part  in  delibentioas. 
120;  nibstitution  of.  120 

DeUoiaoQ,  special,  of  the  court  of 
ar&tral  justice,  iiSm,  ft297.  ii2&9 
-301.  »497,  448,  454 

Delegations  to  fint  oonfereooe, 
H&i-ll;  secretaries  to.  151;  bim 
of.  149 

Delegations  to  second  conference. 
iC257-283;  influence  of.   163-173 

Delegations,  division  of.  into  am- 
bassadors and  plenipotentiaries, 
170-171 

Deliberations  of  permanent  court 
of  arbitration,  iilOS 

Deliberations  of  the  second  con- 
ference; rules  as  to  taking  part 
in,   120;  secrecy  of.  ir204 

Delyannid,  N.,  delef^te  of  Greece  to 
first  conference,  116O 

Denial  of  justice  as  basis  of  inter- 
national claim,  389 

Donison,  Henry  Williard,  Japanese 
delegate  to  second  conference, 
«273 

Denmark:  delegation  to  first  con- 
ference, »i65;  dele^fttion  to  sec- 
ond conference,  ii2ti7;  reply  to 
United  States  circular  of  Oct.  21, 
1904,  92;  reply  to  Unilrd  States 
circular  of  l>eo.  16.  1904.  ul73; 
reservation  to  program  of  second 
eooference,  105-106 

Denimciation  of  conventions  of 
1B99,  ulOft,  tills.  iil61 

DcQimciation  of  conventions  and 
declaration  of  1(K)7.  n307-309; 
ii;i.V),  uMM,  it367,  ii375.  ti413. 
11421.  u427,  u436.  w446.  n461. 
ii471,  iioOi,  ti523,  u525-627;  reg- 
ister of,  to  be  kept,  u.'I55,  ti36l, 
ii*;W7.  u375,  11413,  ti421,  u427, 
iil37,  u445,  u463,  ii471,  i»623 

Dopartur*  of  nierctiant  ships  at  out- 
brraJc  of  hostilities,  ti41&-417, 
d04 
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8    contract    cietii    propom- 
420 

Difference  between  compulBory  and 
voluntary  arbitration,  VJ\in,  276 

Ounitrieff,  S.,  Commander,  BuU 
oarian  delegate  to  second  con- 
ference, ii263 

Diplomatic  a^cnt«:  regulations  of 
Congress  of  Aix-la-Chappelle  men- 

I     tioncd,    15n;    report  or   Captain 

'     Crozier,  n5i 

Diplomatic  ajwembly,  difference  be- 
tween parliamentory  assembly 
and,  35-37 

Diplomatic  pHvilegeit  and  iinmuni- 
ties:  jud^  of  permanent  court 

[  of  arbitration  enjoy,  tt93-95, 
iiXM,  284;  judges  and  deputy 
judges  of  court  of  arbitral  iuoticc 
enjoy,  ii203:  judges  and  aeputy 
judges  of  international  prize 
court  enjoy,  ii481 

Diplomatic  quest  ions  excluded  from 
conference,  41ri 

Diplomats  chosen  as  delegates,  145 

Disarmament;  by  Argentine  and 
Chile,  treaty  of,  660;  now  may  be 
accomplished,  670;  telegram  to 
Ambassador  Hitchcock  concern- 
ing, 42  n 
Ste  Armaments 

Discussion  at  confercncCr  limitation 
of,  u  18:^-1  H4 

Discnssions  before  court  of  arbitral 
jostiee,  u305,  455 

Ducuniona  before  international 
priae  court,  ti'4'J],  it4fKi 

Diaouasions  before  permanent  court 
of  arbitration,  itlOl,  itlOo,  ti^l- 
343,  i»347,  295,  297,  299 

Discussion  of  war  measures  at  peace 
oonferenoe,  522-523 

Disputes  covered  by  arbitration 
convention,  ii89,  ii327.  276,  424 

Diaaent  of  judges  from  award  of 
permanent  court,  i4l05 

Distinction  between  arbitration, 
good  offices  and  mediation,  188, 
319-321;  in  middle  ages,  208- 
209 

Distinction  between  arbitration  and 
judicial  proceedings,  188 

Distinct  ion  t>et ween  conventions, 
declaration.s,  resolutions,  recom- 
mendations or  voeux.  130-140 

Distinction  between  good  offices  and 
mediation,  239-260 

Distinction  Ix^tween  judge  and  arbi- 
tmtor,  189 

Distinction     between     plenipoten- 


tiar}',  technical  delegate,  expert 
attach^  and  secretary,  113 

Distribution  of  judges  of  inter- 
national prize  court,  iioOl,  n505 

Diiitrict  courts,  submission  of  case 
from  international  priae  court  to, 
5a2 

Divini?  torpedo-boats.  See  Sub- 
marine torpedo-boats 

Division  of  delegations  into  am- 
bassadors and  plenipotentiaries, 
170-171 

Division  of  subjects  of  first  con- 
ference, 52;  of  second  conference, 
ii20a 

Documents  before  permanent  court 
of  arbitration:  commimication 
of,  nlOl,  u34l,  2<Mi;  interpreta- 
tion of,  ii345,  298;  consideration 
and  production  of  new,  iil03, 
ii343,  296.  297 

Dodge,  David  Low,  mentioned,  682 

Dogger  Bank  incident  settled  by 
international  commission  of  in- 
quiry, 125.  205,  267;  honor  and 
\*ital  interests  involved  in,  308 

d'Olivcira.    See  Oliveira 

Dominican  Republic,  delegation  to 
second  conference,  ti26(  ;  reser- 
vation to  contract  debt  conven- 
tion, ii535;  to  convention  con- 
coming  rights  and  duties  of  neu- 
tral powers  in  naval  war,  u539 

Don  Pacifico  case,  235 

Doude  vanTroo&twiak,  M.  W.,  secre- 
tary-general of  second  conference, 
124 

Draft  code  of  arbitration  proposed 
by  Russia  in  1899.  789 

Draft  convention  relative  to  crea- 
tion of  court  of  arbitral  justice, 
11291-309 

Drago,  Luw  M.,  delegate  of  Argen- 
tine Repuliiic,  ii261;  blocka-ie  of 
Venezuelan  ports  cause  of  note 
of  Dec.  29,  1902,  393;  criticism 
of  tenn  "contractual  debts  "by, 
416;  difference  between  propo- 
sition of,  and  proposition  of  Gen. 
Porter  concerning  contract  debts, 
4'20:  disctisaion  of  oompulaonr 
arbitration  by.  353;  doctrine  of, 
and  Monroe  Doctrine  closely  re- 
lated, 395,  420-422;  manner  of 
delivering  addresses,  174;  men- 
tioned, 128;  note  of  Dec.  29.  1902, 
concerning  public  debts  dis- 
cussed, 392-400;  personality,  158; 
reply  of  Secretary  Hay  to  note  of, 
397;  reservation' concerning  con- 
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EguaJuff.     npccMBfini 
cunfaieuce.     ul^Hm; 

debt  eouTcstiaa.  a33»:  to 

— rfi-w  ■!  prije  eovnt  eanmuicxi, 

Frfrting  eoaxnunee  rrfaicd  to,  82 

Effect  o<  jrjBtgiiinit  q£  intaiwtKXwl 
priae  coon.  »479.  498-502 

ESeet    of   oatfarodc   <tf 
aeuKnb.  ol6-«I7 

Efficacy  of  Arfxtraiioa,  J.  B. 
Uoon.  rrfwTwi  to,  252-253 

Elect  ioo  0^  presdent  mod  viee-prai- 
dtnt  oi  intematkmal  priie  court, 
u4s3 

Bectridty  as  means  of  destmction, 
ii33 

Elenkenta  for  the  daboralka  of  a 
cooventioQ  to  be  concluded  by 
the  powers  participating  in  the 
Hague  Conferoice  presented  by 
the  Russian  deSegation  of  1899, 
781 

Elements  necessanr  to  prove  to 
confiscate  Teasel  for  violating 
blockade,  719 

EUes,  Sir  Edmond  R.,  ddegate  of 
Great  Britain  to  second  confer- 
ence, u271 

Emperors  as  arbitrators,  instances 
of,  203 

Employ^  of  administrative  council, 
ii:«:i-335,  281-282 

Enemy,  defenseless,  who  has  sur- 
rendered, forbidden  to  kill  or 
wound,  ul27,  ii387-389,  535 

"  '**my,  means  of  injuring  not  un- 
jted,  ul27,  m387,  535 


^iS-^1.  53^ 
5oi— <564;  infaart 
of  BecoBwi  eooKnoo 
133;  BoCi^Bed  by  Amokan  deh 
aor  aobnittad  to  Seail 
ificaAion.  H^lm,  568:  n 
port     of    Aznenean     ddkotiai 

^  «21»-221;  nmerwrntjatm  to,  ttSa 

fiBemy  pacfriiaiMt  ahipa,  captarec 
officers  and  crew  of,  ti227-22l 
VM7,  619,  620 

^Mmy  property,  imnrrrmirj  scu 
are  or  destzuMm  af,nl27,  n387 
389,535 

l^gtod:  aibitratiaa  in  eariy,  192 
aifattiataan  trcatT  of  1655  will 
Fiaiiee,  214;  aibitratian  trett 
with  HoOand  of  1654,  212-213 
azbitratian  treaty  of  1654  wit) 
Portugal,  214;  roeatiooed,  681 
See  Gmt  Britain 

KngHflh  Peace  Society  mentiooed 
682 

Enguist.  Admiral,  squadron  a 
Manila  during  Ruaso-Japanea 
war,  639-640 

Enlistments  in  foreign  armies  u 
United  States,  R.  S.  5282,  552i 

Entangling  alliances:  attitude  a 
American  ddegation  conoeminj 
reminding  powers  that  court  a 
arbitration  is  open  to  them,  80-81 
dedaration  of  United  States  o 
1899  concerning,  iiS9;  instmc 
tions  to  Amencan  del^atioo 
ttl85-186;  report  of  America 
delegation,  tt210;  reservation  o 
United  States  to  conventicMi  c 
1899  for  peaceful  settlemoit  c 
international  disputes  oonoemin^ 
ul65;  reservation  of  United  Stat* 
Senate  to  convention  of  1907  fo 
peacefid  settlement  of  intei 
national  disputes,  ii355-357n 

Entertainments  to  the  ddegatci 
181-182 

En^  with   flag   of  truoe,  uUl 
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Equality  of  ntates,  163,  673;  in  con- 
nection with  compoflition  of  court 
of  arbitral  justice,  450-457;  in 
connection  with  composition  of 
international  prise  court,  £03- 
504;  in  middle  &g.tx,  200;  R»- 
nauit'R  views  on,  165-166 

Ecfuality  of  vote  not  equality  of 
joflucace,  37 

Eacaped  priaonera  of  war,  nl21, 
am,  1^7.  532,  648 

EMentiaU  of  Icf^  blockade,  719-720 

Esteva,  Gonznlo  A.,  Mexican  dcte- 
rate,  ii275;  reservetl  in  voting 
for  court  of  arbitral  justice,  435 

d'BstoumeUes  de  Constant,  Baron, 
French  del^ate  to  first  and 
■econd  conferences,  ii67,  it269; 
mcnlioned,  74,  663;  personality, 
151-154,  158-159;  summariaed 
Mr.  Choate'a  speeches  in  French, 
123 

Ethiopia  not  represented  at  second 
conlcrcQce,  t'llSOn 

Evelyn  quoted  concerning  burning 
of  Dieppe  and  Havre,  5SS 

Evidence,  procurement  of,  for  per- 
manent court  of  arbitration, 
ii34S.  297 

Evidence  for  international  commis- 
sion of  inquiry,  ii3*21,  it323,  270, 
271,  272 

Evidence  for  international  priae 
court.  ii49l,  500 

Evolution  of  Peace,  by  T.  J.  Law- 
rence, quoted,  694-695 

Examination  de  novo  of  case  by  in- 
ternational prise  court,  475 

Examinat  ion  of  international 
claims  in  foreign  offices  ezparU, 
391 

Examples  of  arbitration,  229-253 

Exchange  of  laws  and  regulations 
concerning  belligerent  warships 
in  neutral  ports,  ii2i\,  iu»19,  648 

Exchange  of  visits  at  The  Hague, 
180-181 

Execution  of  judgment  of  inter- 
national priie  court,  ii479,  502 

Exemption  from  capture  of  certain 
vessels.  tt463-467,  617-618,   135 

Exercifie  of  rights  of  neutral  not  an 
unfriendly  act,  n'241,  ii519,  647 

Expert  attache,  distinction  between, 
and  other  delegates,  113 
Sm  Technical  and  scientific  dele- 
gates 

Expert  commission,  proposed,  to 
be  appointed  as  result  of  fir«t 
conference,  4 In 


Experts  before  court  of  arbitral 
justice,  ti303,  455 

Experts  before  international  com- 
mission of  inquiry,  11319-321,270, 
271 

Experts  before  international  prize 
court,  ii487 

Experts  before  tribimal  of  sum- 
mary procedure,  ii351,  303 

Expenses  of  administration  of  oc- 
cupied territory,  ii397 

Expenses  of  court  of  arbitral  jus- 
tice, 11305^307,  443,  455 

Expenses  of  international  bureau, 
i»97,  ii335,  282 

Expenses  of  international  commis- 
sion of  inquiry,  u325,  272 

Expenses  of  international  prize 
court,  ii495 

Expenses  of  judges  of  court  of  arbi- 
tral justice,  tt396-397,  301-303, 
440 

Expenses  of  judges  of  international 
prize  court,  ti483 

Expenses  of  permanent  court  of 
arbitration,  itI07,  tt349,  302 

Expenses  of  tending  and  interning 
sick  and  wnimdcd  in  neutral 
territory,  iUA'J.  iiiCtS,  Gil 

Expenses  of  interned  belligerent 
troops  in  neutral  territory,  ii407, 
548 

Exploration  expeditions  immune 
from  capture,  6l8n 

Explosives:  in  Kussian  circular  of 
il  an .  11.1 899,  t  i4 ;  instructions 
to  delegation  to  fint  conference, 
i»7— 8;  report  of  delegation  to 
first  conference,  1119-20;  discus- 
sion in  first  conference,  59-61; 
report  of  Captain  Crozier,  n29- 
35;  report  of  Captain  Mahan, 
n36-39 

Explosive  bullets.  See  Bullets 

Explosives,  throwing  off  from  bal- 
loons. See  Balloons 

Export  of  arms,  neutral  power  not 
bound  to  prevent,  ii238,  it405, 
545 

Extraterritorial  rights  excluded 
from  compulsory  arbitration,  369 

Eyschen.  M.,  delegate  of  Luxcm- 
buTg  to  first  and  second  confer- 
ences, u69,  it275 

Eysden,  M.,  mentioned,  64 

Eysinga,  Jonkheer  W.  J.  M.  van, 
del^ate  of  the  Netherlands  to 
second  conference,  >i'277 
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Factors  that  make  for  peace,  672- 
097 

Failures  of  the  fourth  eommioBon, 
second  conference,    134-136 

Families  of  delegates  in  festivitieB 
at  The  Hague.  183-184 

Family  honors  and  rights  respected 
in  occupied  territorr.  ti135.  ii397 

Federation  of  the  vorid,  possibility 
of.  750-751 

Fees  for  witnesses  and  experts  be- 
fore court  of  arbitral  justice, 
u303,  455 

Fcrrax,  Guilhenne  Ivens,  lieut. 
Commander,  delegate  of  Portu- 
gal to  second  conference,  ii279 

Festivities  at  The  Hague,  181-185 

Fletitious  blockades  discussed,  719- 
720 

Fidd  guns,  u30 

Fidd  hospitals  induded  in  ambu- 
lances. 601 

Final  act:  what  it  is,  82;  majority 
vote  not  sufficient  to  include 
project  in,  374,  383-385;  of  first 
conference,  u63-79,  82-84;  report 
of  American  delegation,  tt28;  of 
second  conference,  ti257-291; 
what  project  <A  compulsory  arbi- 
tration cud  not  appear  in,  374, 
383-385 

Firearms,  new.  prohibition  of  use 
of:  in  Russian  circular  of  Jan.  2, 
1890,  u4;  instructions  to  dde- 
gation  to  6rst  conference,  n7-8; 
report  of  delegation  to  fint  con- 
ference, ul9-20;  discussion  in 
first  conference,  59-61 

First  commission  of  first  confer^ice, 
work  of.  54-62 

First  commissioD  of  second  confer- 
ence, work,  124-131 

First  four  cases  decided  by  perma- 
nent court  of  arbitraticHk,  312- 
318 

First  peace  conference,  goieral  sur- 
vey of,  35-87 

Fish,  Mr.,  cited,  402 

Fisher,  Sir  John  A.,  delegate  of 
Great  Britain  to  first  conference, 
u69;  personality,  148;  prominent 
delegate,  150 

Fishing  vessels,  exemption  from 
capture,  it-227,  it465-467, 135, 617 

Fitting  out  vessels  in  neutral  juris- 
diction.  iV238.   n511,   631-632 

Flags  of  hospital  ships,  u'127,  nl47, 
ii387-:i89,  u451,  535,  605 

Flags  of  truce,  it50,  «131,  ti393, 
538 


FVoiy,  Cardinal,  mentiacied,  28 
Florida,  The,  101  U.  &  37.  cited, 

486,624 
Force,  use  of,  in  collecting  daims, 

391,392 
Foreign  ambassadors  and  ministers. 

ti51 
Foreign    Relations   of    the   United 

States,  cited,  94,  95;  quoted.  39, 

41,42 
Foreigners,    military    charges    on 
of   American 


-249;  reoomzncsKlation  a 
seoood  conferenee,  u289 

Forests  in  occupied  temtofy,  iil29 
n401,  539 

Forte,  Case  of  The,  refored  to.  23S 

Fortoul,  Joe£  Gil,  Vcnesueian  delr- 
gate,  1x285;  supported  court  d 
arbitral  justice,  434-435 

Foster,  John  W.,  ddegate  at  Chim 
to  seeotid  oooference,  tt263;  sd 
dress  coooeining  raiik  of  dele- 
gates, 170-171;  humorous  ind- 
dcnt  concerning  military  defe- 
gate  of  China  and  tbe  f  omui 
proclamation  of  war  rdated  by, 
179;DerBonality,  158;  used  En^id 
in  d«ivering  address  on  immnnitj 
of  private  property,  123;  on  Mr. 
Choate's  role  at  the  eooferenee, 
160n 

FourUi  commiaaioD  of  second  con- 
ference, work  of,  134-136 

Fourth  of  July  at  The  Hague,  184- 
187 

Fox  and  Othi^  (Edwards,  312) 
quoted,  470 

France;  arbitration  between,  and— 
Austria,  Great  Britain,  Pruaoa 
and  Russia  under  treaty  of  1S15. 
233;  England,  imder  treaty  d 
1655,  214;  Great  Britain,  undei 
treaty  of  1815,  233,  under  treat; 
of  1842.  234;  Holland,  undei 
treaty  of  1813,  233:  United 
SUtes,  treaty  of  1803,-230,  treatv 
of  1880,  243-244,  treaty  of  1908, 
251;  attitude  toward  contract 
debts,  413;  immunity  of  private 
ptroperty,  700-701 ;  transforms- 
tion  of  merchant  vesadis,  576; 
throwing  projectiles  from  bal- 
loons, 651 ;  continuous  voyage 
in  contraband  proposition.  713; 
delegation  to  first  conference, 
1^7;  delegation  to  second  con- 
ference, tt269;  delegation  to  sec- 
ond conference  menticMked,  652 
in  Morocco  referred  to,  88;  judge 
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of    intcruationul    prize    court    sit 

fiennanentiy,  u4Hl;  list,  of  ubso- 
ute  contnkband  accepted,  716; 
Maacat  controversy  arbitrated 
before  pennauent  court  of  arbi- 
tration. 3I6-;il7;  proposition  con- 
cerning eontrabnntt.  713;  reply  to 
Umtcti  States  circular  of  October 
21.  1904,  1*2;  reply  to  Cnilwi 
8l4ite8  circular  of  December  16, 
1904,  iJ173:  personality  of  dele- 

fation  to  second  conference,  158- 
59 ;  reservation  to  convention 
cODcernin^  laying  of  automatic 
BubmaKnc  mineg,  ii537:  rcHcri'ar- 
tioQ  to  convent  ion  cuuceming 
boml>ardment  by  naval  force, 
liWD;  rule  coaceming  enemy 
merchant  ships  at  outbreak  of 
Crimean  war,  &5S-5otl;  rule  con- 
oeming  eueniy  merchant  ehipB 
at  outbreak  of  war  with  Germany, 
559;  summary  procedure  initiateti 
by  French  delegation.  302;  bup- 
portod  international  prito  court, 
131 

Franklin,  Benitimin.  letter  to  Rich- 
ard Price,  Feb.  6,  1780,  referred 
to.  677n 

Franklin,  Dr..  quoted,  227,  691, 
692,  693;  quotation  from  diary 
of  John  Baynes  concerning,  691, 
692;  Sir  Samuel  lloitully's  im- 
pression of,  Bin  n;  observations 
of,  concerning  standing  army  in 
United  Slates,  602 

Fraser,  Commissioner,  mcntionod, 
499 

French  revolution  mentioned^  720 

French  spoliation  claims  mentioned, 
230 

Frequency  of  arbitration  in  19th 
century,  224-229 

Fried's  estimate  of  arbitrations  in 
19th  centuo'.  225 

Fromageot,  M.,  French  delegate  to 
second  conference,  ri269;  report 
on  conversion  of  merchant  sliips, 
573;  report  on  immunity  of  pri- 
vate property,  701-704;  report 
on  postal  correspondence,  615; 
summarin^  Mr.  Cnoate's  speeches 
in  French,  123;  summary  of 
Lord  Reay's  speech  on  contra- 
band, 715;  personality,  15S-159 

Fry.  Sir  Edward.  British  delegate  to 
second  conference,  Ji269;  amend- 
ment of  report  concerninc;  effect 
of  arbitral  award,  345;  arbitrator 
in    Moroccan    controversy,    317; 


arbitrator  in  Pious  Fund  case, 
313;  di.scu!ifiion  ot  ciMnpulaory 
arbitration,  .353;  mentioned,  112, 
663,  669;  on  difference  between 
compulsory  and  voluntary  arbi- 
tration, Ui'.in;  presented  project 
for  intcmutionat  prise  court.  120- 
121 ;   proposed   tnat    declaration 

firohibitin^  throwing  projectiles 
roin  balloons  remain  in  force 
until  end  of  third  conference, 
653;  rcmarka  concerning  compul- 
sory arbitration,  383;  remarks  on 
Austrian  resolution  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  377;  speech  conoem- 
ing  limitutioQ  oi  armaments, 
66;i;  speech  in  support  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  367;  person- 
ality, 159;  supported  court  of  arbi- 
tral justice,  434-t36 

Fueute,  Gustavo  de  la,  delegate  of 
Peru.  n279 

Fuller.  Chief  Justice,  arbitrator  in 
MaHcat  controversy,  317;  opinion 
in  Thr  Pedro  referred  to,  565 

Funds  in  occupied  territory,  itl39, 
11399 

Fiisinato,  Guido,  Italian  delegate 
to  second  conference,  u273;  arbi- 
trator in  Moroccan  controversy, 
317;  member  of  sub-committee  to 
consider  efTect  of  arbitral  award, 
345;  personality,  159-160:  suj^- 
gestion  conccmmg  effect  of  arbi- 
tral award,  346 

Oamazo,  Gabriel  Muura  y,  Spanish 
delegate  to  second  conference, 
u267 

Gana,  Domingo,  Chilean  delegate 
to  second  conference,  ii265 

Gases,  asphvxiatinc  or  deleterious, 
use  of,  ir26,  iil55,  61 

General  and  local  annisticca,  ul33, 
ii395 

Creneral  Armstrong,  The,  referred 
to,  235-236,  623 

General  survey  of  Brst  peace  con- 
ference, :\5S7 

General  survey  of  second  peace  con- 
ference, 8S-143 

General  treaty  of  arbitration,  nl89- 
190.  .333 

Genesis  of  the  international  con- 
ference, 1-34 

Genet,  Citixen,  referred  to,  625 

Geneva  arbitration,  controlled  by 
foreigners,  222-223 

Geneva  award.   Se^  Alabama  claima 
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Geneva  ron^*enlioo  of  1S64:  effect 
in  developmcQt  of  intemational 
eonfcrenre,  l?>-20,  732:  men- 
tioned. 5*24;  quoted.  604n,  61  In; 
referred  to.  699-602;  recommen- 
dation conoemine  re>-ision  of, 
tt27,  ii7ti:  revised  in  1906,  64. 
S«e  reference*   under  next  head 

Geneva  Con\'ention,  Additional 
articles  of  1868:  effect  in  develop- 
ment of  international  conference. 
20.  22.  7:^2:  extended  to  sick  and 
wounded  in  naval  warfare.  60U; 
not  adopted,  601 
See  Adaptation  of.  to  naval  war; 
Hospital  ships;  Sick  and 
wounded. 

Geneva  Society  of  Public  Utility, 
m(!ntioned,  'JO 

Gcnnadius:  Record  of  Intemational 
Arbitration,  cited.  7 

Geor)cia  v.  South  Can^ina.  referred 
to,  463 

Germany:  arbitration  opposed  by, 
at  first  conference,  75-76,  331, 
342n,-  arbitration  with  Austria, 
France  and  Russia  under  treaty 
of  1815,  23:i;  compubwry  arbitra- 
tion— anticipated  support  of,  by, 
330,  attitude  toward,  127-129, 
339-341,  objections  to,  309,  341; 
cont  raband — continuous  voyage 
in  proposition  concejning.  711; 
contract  debts— attitude  toward 
limitation  of  force  in  collecting, 
128-129,  413;  court  of  arbitral 
justice — supported  by,  129,  437; 
delegates  to  firet  conference, 
u63,  personality  of,  146;  delegates 
to  second  conference,  ii257,  perso- 
nality of,  155-156;  intemational 
prize  court,  proposition  for,  120- 
121,  130;  juugea  of  intemational 

fjrize  court  sit  permanently,  tt4Sl ; 
awa  and  cumoms  of  war,  pro- 
poBed  additional  art  ides,  826 ; 
mcDtioned,  681;  neutral  persoOB 
in  belligerent  territory,  proposi- 
tion concerning,  541-542.  549, 
550;  permanent  court  of  arbitra- 
tion, opposition  to,  71-77,  3l(>- 
312;  preferential  treatment  of, 
in  Venezuelan  ciLses,  3 1 5-316, 
391;  reply  to  linited  States  circu- 
lar of  Oct.  21,  VMH,  \)2:  reply  to 
United  States  circular  of  Deo.  16. 
1904,  II 173;  reservation  to  conven- 
tion respecting  lawsand  customsof 
war  on  land,  »V5.15;  reservation 
to  convention  relative  to  status 
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peiual  leaws  in  Japan  before  per- 
manent court  uf  arbitration,  315 

Gr&nt,  General,  letter  to  Universal 
Peace  Union,  December,  1879, 
quoted,  69(i 

Grant,  Sir  Wm.,  quoted  conoero- 
mg  blockade,  719 

Great  liritain:  agreement  with 
Unitetl  Stales  concerning  naval 
force  on  Great  Lakes,  670n;  arbi- 
tration proposals  of  1899.  796; 
arbitration  with  Austria,  France, 
Prussia  and  Russia  under  treatv 
of  1815,  233;  arbitration  witn 
France  of  MoAcat  controversy 
before  pomionent  court  of  arbi- 
tration, 31G-3I7;  arbitration 
with  France  of  Portendic  claims 
under  treaty  of  1842,  2:^;  arbi- 
tration with  France  under  treaty 
of  1815,  '2Xi;  arbitration  with 
Greece  of  Don  Pacihco  case,  235; 
arbitrations  with  United  .Stales — 
underJay'streaty{17(^4),475-476; 
under  treaty  of  Ghent  (1814), 
231;  under  treaty  of  1818,  231- 
232;  under  treaty  of  Washington 
(1871).  240-243.  47^-476.  477- 
479,  497;  armaments,  limitation 
of — reservat  ion  to  pn^gra  m  of 
second  conference,  nl82,  I0.VI06, 
presented  project,  662;  block- 
ade ajnendments  concerning.  724; 
boundary  di«>ute  with  Vene- 
mda  settled  through  ^ood  offices 
and  mediation  of  United  .States, 
246;  compulsory  arbitration — 
project  before  committee,  350, 
protocol  referred  to  in  project 
menlioncfl.  369,  quotwJ,  371  n; 
contraband — proposition  con- 
cerning. 711,  favored  by  Argen- 
tine, Belgium,  Norway,  Portugal, 
8witxertand,  AuHtriu  and  Sweden , 
712,  vote  upon  proposition,  715; 
contract  doots — attitude  toward, 
413;  controversy  with  United 
Stales  over  cases  arising  out  of 
CivU  War.  626,  631;  court  of 
arbitral  justice — supported  proj- 
ect for.  129,  434-4:W.  437;  dele- 
gates to  first  conference,  ii87, 
personalities  of,  148;  delegates  to 
Beoond  conference,  ii269,  per- 
sonalities of,  159;  destniction  of 
neutral  prises—attitude,  729, 
proposition  concerning.  728; 
enemy  merchant  sliips  at  out- 
break of  hostilities,  rule  in  Cri- 
mefto    war.    559-560;    immunity 


of  private  property  at  sea,  atti- 
tude towani,  700-701;  interna^ 
ttonal  pri»e  court^ — judges  of  sit 
pernianontly,  n'481,  favored  court 
of  appellate  jurisdiction,  475, 
project  presented,  120-121;  proj- 
ect in  nrst  commission  second 
conference,  130;  maritime  con- 
ference called  by,  to  codily  law 
to  be  administered  in  inter- 
national prize  court,  496;  mixed 
commission  of  1853  with  United 
Statps  rcfcrrpd  to,  235;  permu- 
neot  court  of  arbitration — proj- 
ect for  permanent  arbitration 
council,  7^8,  for  permancni  court 
of  arbitration,  279,  796;  preferen- 
tial treatment  of,  in  Venezuelan 
cases  referred  to,  315-<il6,  391; 
proclamattoD  of  neutrality  la 
Civil  War  me-ntioned,  621n; 
throwing  projectiles  from  bal- 
loons, attitude  toward,  051 ;  reply 
to  United  States  circular  of  Octo- 
ber 21,  1904,92,  of  December  16, 
1904,  nl73;  reservation  to  con- 
vention respecting  rights  and 
duties  of  neutral  powers  and  per- 
sons in  war  on  land,  ii537;  reser- 
vation to  convention  concern- 
ing laying  automatic  submarine 
mmcs,  1(537;  reservation  to  con- 
vention respecting  bombardment 
fcy  naval  forces,  u'539;  reserva- 
tion to  convention  for  a^lapta" 
tion  to  naval  war  of  principles 
of  Geneva  convention,  ii539; 
reservation  to  convention  concern- 
ing rights  and  duties  of  neutral 
powers  in  naval  war,  it"541;  rcvser- 
vat  ion  to  program  of  second  con- 
ference, 105-100;  transformation 
of  mejchont  ships,  attitude  to- 
ward, 576;  submarine  mines — 
attitude  580-581,  practice  579 
•See  England 

Great  Design  of  Henry  IV,  dis- 
cussed, 741-742,  749;  mentioned, 
26 

Great  Lakes,  agreement  between 
Great  Britain  and  Unitett  States 
concerning  naval  force  on,  670n 

Greece:  arbitral  procedure  in,  19&- 
199;  arbitration  in,  195-199;  arbi- 
tration in  Greek  private  law,  189; 
arbitration  of  Don  Paci6cocaae 
u-ith  Great  Britain.  235;  attitude 
toward  compulsory  arbitration, 
339,  342;  delegation  to  first  con- 
ference, h69;   delegation  to  sec- 
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ond  conference,  iiQTl;  opposition 
to  iutcnuvlionaJ  oommissioDS  of 
inquiry,  77-78,  ^507;  reservation 
concerning  international  conmiia- 
sions  of  inquiry,  307;  rctiervatioa 
to  convention  "for  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  inlemationol  disputes, 
ti633 ;  reservation  to  cont  ract 
debt  convention,  iio35;  reserva- 
tion to  program  of  second  con- 
ference,  105-lOC  I 

Green,  John   Richard,   mentioned,       I 
663 

Grieg,  Joachim,  delegate  of  Nor- 
way to  second  oomerence,  tt276 

Grier,  Justice,  in  The  Prise  Cases, 
quoted,  520-621 

Grotius,  Hugo:  on  contraband.  705- 
TOG;  mentioned,  708,  712;  De 
Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  discussed, 
740,  quoted,  12-13,  Dr.  White's 
opinion  of,  740ft;  wreath  placed 
upon  tomb  of  by  American  dele- 
gation 185-186,  remarks  of  Mr. 
A.  D.  White  in  placing  the 
wreath,  740 

GrOuitch,  Sava,  General,  delegate 
of  Servia  to  second  conference, 
ti281 

Growing  sense  of  useleasness  of  war 
a  factor  that  makes  for  peace, 
690 

Growth  of  common  law  and  law«of 
nations,  analog  between.  1-7 

Gnindell,   Major^General  de,   dele- 
gate of  Germany  to  second  oon- 
.  ference,  {£257;  personality,  156- 
156 

Guachatla,  Fernando  E.,  delegate 
of  Bolivia,  ii!263 

Guatejnala,  detegatinn.  it27l;  reser- 
vation to  convention  concerning      « 
contract    debts,    ii535;    reserva- 
tion  to  international  prixe  court 
convention,  it539 

Guerillaa,  ii51 

Guides,^  tt5I 

Guillaume,  Baron,  delegate  of  Bel- 
gium to  second  conference,  tt263; 
mentioned,  414n;  personality,  158 


Hagerup,  Francis,  delegate  of  Nor- 
way to  second  conference,  ti275; 
mentioned,  133;  personality,  160 

Hague.  The:  seat  of  international 
commission  of  inauiry,  ti315; 
•eat  of  international  prixe  court. 
ii485;  seat  of  second  cofifrreuoe, 
174 
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HiU,  David  Jayne,  delej<ftte  of 
United  States  to  second  con- 
ference, ti259;  persoD&lity,  156- 
167 

Hitchcock.  Anibosaftdor:  correspon- 
dence with,  concerning  first  confer- 
ence, 4 In, 42n 

Hjulhainmar.  C.  A.  M.  de,  Captain, 
delegate  of  Sweden  to  first  eon- 
ferenoe,  ii75 

Hohenlohe,  Prince:  letter  to,  from 
Dr.  White  concerning  permanent 
court  of  arbitration,  referred  to, 
75;  mentioned,  71 

Holgiiin,  Jorge,  General,  Colombian 
ddcgate,  ii'26b 

Holland :  arbitration  treaty  with 
England  of  1654.  212-213;  arbi- 
tration treaty  with  France  of 
1813,  233;  attitude  toward  trana- 
formatioQ  of  merchant  vessels, 
676 ;  correspondence  with  the 
Pope,  84-ti5;  personalities  of 
defesates  to  first  conference,  148. 
Ses  Netherlands,  The 

Holland,  Prof.,  mentioned.  728 

Hollander  case,  Secretary  Olney's 
instructions  in,  mentioned,  686n 

HoUner,  Johannes,  delegate  of 
Sweden  to  second  conference, 
tt283 

Holla.  Fre<lerick  W.,  delegate  of 
United  States  to  first  conference 
and  secretary  of  delegation,  »i6, 
tt67;  cbaracteri nation  of  leading 
delegmtea  of  first  conference,  151- 
152;  connection  with  Germany's 
position  toward  arbitration,  Dr. 
Zom's  article  concerning,  75-76, 
331;  mentioned,  73,  75,  si,  342n; 
objection  to  arbitratiofi  of  mone- 
tary conventions,  questions  con- 
cerning international  rivers  and 
intcroceanic  canals,  325;  opinion 
of  article  concerning  new  treaties 
of  arbitration,  32K;  Peace  Con- 
ference cited,  SCMO  ,41,  43,  46, 
quoted.  55,  71,  79.  66.  263-264; 
personality.  147,  152-154;  promi- 
nent delegate,  150;  report  on  con- 
vention for  peaceful  adjustment 
of  international  differences,  it52- 
60;  special  mediation,  iV^l,  iiS5, 
262.  264n 

Holy  Alliance,  mentioned,  257 

Holy  Roman  Empire,  mentioned, 
673 

Hooduraa  at  second  conference. 
ulSOn 


Honor  and  vital  interests :  cases 
involving,  not  submitted  to  in- 
ternational commissions  of  in- 
quiry, ti87,  it3l5,  266,  306;  in- 
volved in  Alabama  claims  arbi- 
tration, 319,  329;  involved  in 
Do^er  Bank  incident,  308 

Bospilal  ships :  belligerent  rights 
over,  nl45,  tt449,  u455,  605. 
609-610;  flags  ami  pointing,  ul47, 
n451,  605-606;  instructions  to 
.American  delegation  to  first  con- 
ference, US',  not  protected  if  em- 
ployed to  injure  enemy,  u4&i, 
609.  607n;  of  bolUgcrents.  ul45: 
of  relief  societies,  jil45.  it449, 
602-604;  paper  reAd  by  Captain 
Mahan,  iii4--45;  report  of  Ameri- 
can delegation  to  first  conference, 
u20-2 1 ;  report  of  Captai  n  Ma- 
han, {i3&-44 ;  stay  in  neutral 
port.  11447,  602-603;  to  be  placed 
under  control  of  belligerent, 
u449,  60:i-604 ;  to  give  relief  irre- 
spective of  nationality,  not  to  be 
uised  for  military  purposes,  not 
to  hamper  movements  of  com- 
batants and  act  at  own  peril, 
tY449,  604 

Hospital  staffs  of  captured  ships, 
ul47.  u4:i5.  608^609,  609n 

Hospitals,  to  be  indicate  by  signs 

9  during  bombardment, n  1 29,  tuS9, 
11441,  536,  592n,  697 

Hospitals  and  ambiilancea,  599,  601 

Hoapitalitv  at  The  Hague,   lSl-183 

Hostile  a'ctH,  u'405,  ti409,  iiSW, 
546.  551.  622 

Hostilities,  n49,  ul27-136,  it3S7- 
395 
Sec  Opening  of  hostilities 

Ho-Yen-Cheng,  Cliinese  delegate  to 
first  conference,   i»65 

Hoo-Wci-Teh,  Chinese  delegate  to 
first  conference,  ii65 

House  in  the  Woods,  first  conference 
assembled  in,  4K 

Howard,  Sir  Heniy,  delegate  of 
Great  Britain  to  first  and  second 
conferences.  i£67,  ii271;  person- 
ality, 159 

Huber,  Max,  Professor,  del^ate  of 
Switzerland  to  second  con^rence, 
ii283;  personality.   !62-16:i 

Hudicourt.  Pierre,  delegate  of  Haiti 
to  second  conference,  ii273 

Hugo,  Victor,  mentioned.    30 

Human  Harvest,  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan's,   mentioned.   691-693 
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Humorous  incidents  at  the  confer- 
ence, 17&-179 

Hiunphreys,  David,  Waahington's 
letter  to.  of  Julv  25,  17So,  676 

Hurst.  Cecil,  delegate  of  Great 
Britain  to  second  conference, 
ii27I;  personality,  159 

Ideal  tribunal  of  arbitration,  223, 

280 

Immunity  of  private  property  at 
sea:  in  United  States  circular  of 
October  21,  1904,  in71;  instnio- 
tions  to  Aioerican  delegation  to 
first  conference,  n9;  discussion  in 
first  conference.  |65.  699-700; 
report  of  American  delegation  to 
firet  conference,  ii24-27;  recom- 
mendation of  first  conference , 
tt79;  instructions  to  American 
delegation  to  second  conference, 
U192-I9-1,  nl96,  700;  discussion 
at  second  conference,  ^35,  700- 
701;  altitude  of  fireat  Britain, 
Japan  and  Frunce,(  700-701;  con- 
ceKsions  to,  in  convention  con- 
cerning reatrictiona  on  right  of 
capture  in  naval  war,  r  614-015; 
connection  between,  and  con- 
traband and  blockade  recognised 
at  first  conferwiceS705n; declara- 
tion of  American  delegation  to 
second  conference,  ii222-223;  di^ 
cussed, f  699-704 

Impartiality  of  arbitral  tribunal,  284 

Impartiality  of  commission  and 
award,  213,  221 

Impartiality  of  umpire,  219 

Importance  of  constitutional  or 
representative  governments  as 
factors  that  make  for  peace,  689 

Importance  of  convention  on  coo- 
tract  debts,  415-422 

Indemnity  for  violation  of  conven- 
tion conceminff  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  war  on  land,  it217f  ti371- 
528 

Independence  Day  at  The  Hague, 
184-187 

Independence  and  interdependence 
of  nations  as  factors  that  make 
for  peace.  672 

Indiana,  controversy  between  New 
Jersey  and  Virginia  over,  462 

Individuals,  acts  of.  in  occupied 
territory,  ii399 

Individuals  belonging  to  hostile 
army,  not  to  be  killed  or  wounded 
trpAcheroualy,  iil27,  ii387-389, 
535 


Individuala      before      iotenuticail 

prize   court,    ii475,    ti487.  m480, 

ir491.  «495,  487 
Industrial    relations.   rerommaiiU- 

tion  concerning  mminumatt  of, 

ii24S-249.  11*289 
Influence   of    American    detesalaoa 

on  German  opposition  to  perma- 
nent court  of  arbitration.  *5 
Infiuenee  of  various  countrin,  dde- 

gates  and  delegations  at  aeeDDd 

conference,  163-173 
Information    for   permanent    ooort 

of  arbitration,  ti"345.  297 
Infonuation  for  international 

mission  of  int^uiry,  ii319.  270 
Inhabitants    carmg    for   sick    tad 

wounded,  599 
Inhabitants  of  occupied  territon, 

ii47-*8.  »135,  iil3i.  »i377.  «a». 

530-^531,  592« 
Initiative   in    catling   aeoood   eoo- 

ference,  93-95 
Institute     of     InlenuUiooal    Law, 

mentioned,    24^249.    526,   SO^ 

594,  6tM 

Instructions  to  American  delega- 
tiou  to  grat  confereaioe.  ui6-16 

Instructions  to  American  ddwa- 
tion  to  second  confereciee,  til&l- 
197,  709-710 

Instructionfl  to  be  issued  to  annks 
similar  to  regulations  mrmrxrti  to 
convention  conoemtng  laws  and 
customs  of  war,  ull3,  iu371,  A2S 

Interdependeoce  and 
of  nations  aa  fadora  ttmt 
for  peace,  672 

Interest  of  neutrals  in  war,  ZS6 

International    arbitratioo: 
tion  of   1899.   ii89-i07: 
tion    of    1907.    tt325^36l. 
American  jiropotti  of  1800, 
history  of,  in  United  State*. 
14;    Russian    propoial    of 
799 

International    Amffx  ^•■•r 

Reform  and  Om  of 

Law  of  Nations,  jiiMnminwi,  30 
International  bureau:  dutias' 

international   cominiM^i«in   ..r 

quiry.  ir317;  duties  u 

national  pnse  court. 

ivISO;  duties  toward 

court  of  arhitnuion, 

11331.   2S4.    :    ■ 

that  dtsput 

submit  to  ari"t<  > 

28Sn 
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Isteniaiional  cttimi,  adjuptment  of , 

&nd  nie&DA 

Intematioaal  commerce,  factor  that 
makes  for  peace,  675 

International  commissions  of  in- 
quiry, ii87-89,  ii3I5-325,  26J>- 
273;  Balkan  States,  opposition 
of,  to,  77-78,  307,  reservations  to, 
307;  report  of  American  delega- 
tion to  first  conference,  ti21;  re- 
port of  American  delegation  to 
Mcond  conference,  ii'2U6-2lO; 
Ruaaa — circular  of  April  12, 
1906,  iil7fi;  draft  of  article  con- 
cerning functions  of,  30G;  at- 
tempt to  make  recourse  to,  oblig- 
atory and  to  have  commission 
find  responsibility,  307;  proposi- 
tion of  1899,  7S8;  reservation  of 
Turkey,  iil67;  reservations  of 
Bulgaria,  Houmania  and  Scrvia, 
307 

International  conference:  develop- 
ment of,  9-25,  7;i2,  difToronce 
between  parliamentary  confer- 
ence and.  36-37;  genesis  of,  1-34; 
memorial  presented  to  Congress 
by  Pemisylvania  concerning,  89- 
90;  nature  and  purpose  of,  35-39 

International  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Slates:  Mr.  Hlainc  to  Mr. 
Osbom  concerning  first,  753 ; 
compulsory  arbitration  at,  331- 
332;  contract  debtfit — included 
in  progmm  of,  IM)1 ,  instruc- 
tions to  American  delegation  to, 
398,  resolution  concerning,  399; 
mentioned.  96;  proicct  tor  ad- 
mission of  Americaji  states  to 
second  Hague  conference,  761 

International  coneress,  plans  for 
estabUshnient  ot,  73^750 

International  congresses,  discussed, 
24^249;  aa  factors  that  make 
for  peace,  682;  list  of,  759 

International  court  of  arbitration. 
S€e  Permanent  court  of  arbitra- 
tion 

International  law:  applied  in  inter- 
national  prise  coiu^,  u477;  an- 
alogy between  growth  of,  and 
growth  of  common  law,  1-7; 
development  of,  1-7,  731-732; 
effect  of  international  congresses 
on,  9-25,  731-732 

International  Law  Association,  men- 
tioned, 686 

International  prise  court:  conven- 
tion for  eBtw}lishment  df,  ii-i73- 
607;diM:usfled.  130-131.465-511; 


report  of  American  delegation, 
ii228-236;  France  supported 
court,  131;  Gennan  proposition, 
130;  GrcAt  Britain  favored  court 
of  i4)pcllate  jurisdiction,  475 ;  proi- 
ect  of  Great  Britain  presented, 
120-121;  projwsition  of  Great 
Britain.  130;  mterest  of  neutrals 
fundamental  principle  of,  400; 
jurisdiction,  original  or  appellate, 
474;  M.  Larrcta's  sneecn,  174- 
176;  law  to  be  aarainistercd, 
ti233-236,  ii477,  488-197;  mes- 
sage of  President  Roosevelt  on, 
508;  parties  before,  u475,  484- 
488;  proposals  for,  472-473;  pro- 
tocol concerning  subraiasion  of 
cases  de  novo,  483-484;  submis- 
sion of  case  to,  from  United  States 
district  court,  502;  submission  of 
judgments  of  Supreme  Court  to, 
475-477,  483;  reasons  for  adop- 
tion of,  ii473,  473;  United  States 
adjourned  consideration  of  con- 
vention untU  result  of  Maritime 
C>>nference  at  London,  ii503: 
United  States  favored  court  of 
appellate  jurisdiction,  475-476; 
United  States  supported  court, 
131:  reservations  to  convention. 
ii539 

International  redress,  mode  of  ob- 
tuininiB;,  259 

International  rivers,  compulsory 
arbitration  of  questions  concern- 
ing, 325 

International  Tuberculosis  Confer- 
ence, mentioned,  684 

luteniaLional  Unions  and  their  Ad- 
ministration, Reinsch's,  men- 
tioned, 687 

Interned  and  wounded  belligerents 
in  neutral  territorj*.  ii218,  u407- 
409.  546-547 

Internment  and  confinement  of 
prisoners  of  war,  t'lUO,  ii214- 
215,  ii379,  532 

Internment  of  belligerent  warships 
in  neutral  ports.  fi241,  ii517,  646- 
647 

Internment  of  belligerents  and  care 
of  sick  and  wounded  in  neutral 
states,  u51,  liHl,  u407,  547,  548, 
ul49,  n455,  611 

Interoceanic  canals,  compulsory  ar- 
bitration of  questions  concerning, 
325 

Interparliamentary  Union,  men- 
tioned, 30,  90-^1,  24&-249,  311, 
337,  M16&-170 

Interpretation  of  compromise  acta, 
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doctuneota  and  international  law 
by  pennanent  court  of  arbitra- 
tion. iilOS,  ii'MS,  298 

Interpretation  of  treaties  of  arbi- 
tration, recommendation  of  sec- 
ond conference  to  submit  to  arbi- 
tration, ti327.  275-276 

Interpreter  accompanying  envoy 
witn  flag  of  truce,  it  131,  it393 

Invention,  restraint  on,  ii7-8,  «20 

Investigation  by  international  com- 
mission of  inquiry,  means  and 
facilities  for,  nS7.  2(MJ-207 

Inviolability  of  private  property  at 
sea.  See  Immunity  of  private 
property  at  sea 

Invitation  of  Netherlands  to  Brst 
conference,  47 

Invitation  to  Latin-America,  95-100 

Invitation  to  second  conference 
received  and  accepted  by  United 
SUtes,  106 

Italy:  attitude  toward  compulsory 
arbitration,  342,  and  propo&itton 
for,  343 ;  attitude  toward  con- 
tract debts,  413;  attitude  toward 
submarine  mines,  580-581;  atti- 
tude toward  throwing  proieclUes 
from  balloons,  652;  judges  of 
prize  court  sit  permanently,  u481 : 
preferential  treatment  of,  in 
Venezuelan  cases,  315-3H>,  391; 
proposition  concerning  blockade, 
723;  reply  to  United  States  cir- 
cular of  October  21,  1904,  92,  to 
circular  of  December  16,  1904, 
n'173;  resolution  of  oompuisory 
arbit  rat  ion ,  .'iSO-^iS  1 ;  ddegatea 
to  first  conference,  it69,  person- 
alities of.  ii69;  delegates  to  second 
conference,  iV273,  peraonalitiea 
of.  159-160 

Junestown  Exposition  mentioned. 
684 

Japan:  attitude  toward  contract 
debts,  413;  attitude  toward  de- 
struction of  neutral  prixes.  729; 
attitude  toward  immimity  of  pri- 
vate propertv  on  high  seas,  700- 
701;  attitucfe  toward  tranafor- 
mation  of  merchant  ships,  576; 
dcleipition  to  finrt  conference. 
ii60;  ddegates  to  second  con- 
ference, 11^73.  personalities  of, 
160;  judges  of  pnae  court  sit  per- 
manently, u4$l;  perpetual  IcAtfes 
in,  arbitrated  by  pennanent  court 
of  arbitration,  314-315;  reply  lo 
United  SUtes  circular  of  Oct.  21. 


1904,  92,  U>  ovBObv  of  Ok.  Ifr 
1904,  m173;  imm^tJtiim  to  ob- 
veiition  for  peaceful  iMtlMMB 
of  intem&tioaal  dispute^  nSS; 
reservation  to  ooaveatkn  rMpact- 
ing  laws  and  cuslooia  of  war  m 
land,  ii537;  reservmtioa  to  oo^ 
veotion  respecting  bombardBMOl 
by  naval  forces,  ci539;  iwia- 
tioa  to  oonventioo  i  iiiiiMiin 
rights  and  duties  of  oeutntl  pt^ 
ers  in  naval  war,  u541:  mmh 
vation  to  pro^nun  of 
ference,  105-106;  rule 
enemy  merchant  dkips  at  mi- 
break  of  war  with  RuMda,  HfX 
566 

Jay,  WaUam,  "War  and  Peaet." 
mentioned,  211;  quoted,  23U 

Jay's  Treaty  of  17\»4;  arbiiiatMa 
from  nucfdlo  aces  to,  20O-310, 
arbitration  under.  475.  eoano- 
aition  of  arbitral  tribunal  uaJttr 
216-218;  oontroven^  in  BOnd 
CommisiiioQ  uiuier,  ooDOvaiiC 
power  of  commiaMon  lo  dalv- 
mine  its  juriadidioa,  30Ofi;  enC^ 
cisms  of.  210;  instances  of  vAi- 
tration  from.  210-216;  mcntioMd. 
682;  mixed  conuuisooo  prarMkd 
by.  211-212 

JefiTerson,  Thomaa,  WaBfaiueUA't 
letter  to.  of  Au^-  31.   1788,  flO 

Jenkinaon  (^Lord  Livrrpool),  mioKed. 
215 

Johanna  EmUie,  The,  quoted.  5Sft- 
559 

Joinville.   Prince  de, 

tion   conceminr   burning 
589;  Duke  of  WeUinstao*a 
to,  589 

Jordan,     David     Starr.     *"£ 
Har^'est"  xnentiooed,  68l« 

Journal  de  St.  Petewbiirg,  qoolsL 
43 

J  udge ,  dist  inctioa  between  arbi- 
trator and,  189 

Judges  for  delogatioo  of  eowt 
arbitral  justice.  tiSOI-^loa, 

JuHt"  -i  ?.^r  rNturt  of  arbitml  " 
11295.     it297, 
)  'V-3y7.    444-H7.   IS. 

455-i5y 

Judges  of  international  prtas  coast, 
1       "  '>,   u481.   u4ii3.    *^" 

J07.  451. 

Ju'  loaoeni  coaui 

I.   .i.   ...U.  283,  384.  flM-Mi. 
3i»8.  2MI 
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Judgment,      distinctioD      between 

awanl  and,  189,  498 
Judgment  of  court  of  arbitral  jua- 

tice,  ii'605,  455 
Judgment  of  mtGmational  court  of 

priae,  ii479.  ii4'Jo,  40K-5()2 
Judgment   of  nntionai  prize  court 

and    international    prtxe    court, 

u475,  ii477.  u489,  484-487.  600, 

476 
Judgments,    national,    relation    to 

arbitral  decision.  344-347 
Judicial  arbitration  court.  <See  Court 

of  arbitral  justice 
Judicial  committee,  proposition  at 

second  conference  for,  428 
Judicial  committee  of  court  of  arbi- 
tral iustice,  ti293,  448 
Judicial    power   of    United   States, 

extent  of,  479-484 
Jtidicial  proceeilingK,  distinction  be- 
tween arbitration  and,    188 
Judicial  settlement  of  international 

disputes,  a  factor  that  makes  for 

peace,  694 
J  urisdiction    of    court    of    arbitral 

justice.  11*299,  450 
Jurisdiction  of  dclcgatiou  of  court 

of  arbitral  justice,  ii299-yOI,  454 
Jurisdiction  of  international   prize 

court,  11233-236,  ti473.  474 
Jurisdiction  of  permanent  court  of 

arbitration,  liOl.  ii*95.  >i329,  it333, 

424 
Juri«t«:  iA  arbitrators,  instances  of, 

204;    diosen    as   delegates.    145; 

appointed  judges  of  court  of  arbi- 
tral justice,  ii291-293,  444-445; 

i^pointed  judges  of  international 

pnie  court,  u479 

See  Tecbnical  and  scientific  dele- 
gates 

Kanukrowski,  mentioned,  311 

Kant's  Confederation  of  States,  dis- 
cuned,  680,  745-748.  749;  men- 
tioned, 26,  681 

Karandjouloff.  Ivan,  delegate  of 
Bulgaria  to  second  conference, 
iL2t(^J;  language  used,  123;  sup- 
port^ court  of  arbitral  justice, 
434-4;i5 

Kamebcek,  Jonkbeer  van,  delegate 
of  Netherlands  to  first  and  second 
conferences,  n71.  ii^277;  honorary 
vice-president  of  first  conference. 
49:  pervonalitv.  148,  151-154. 
160-161;  translated  M.  Kriege't 
speeches,  123 


Kearsarge  and  Alabama,  battle  be- 
tween, mentioned,  610 

Khuppach  su  Reid.  Victor  de,  dele- 
gate of  Austria-Hungary  to  first 
conference,  ii65;  prominent  dele- 
nte,   150 

KiHed  in  battles,  number  of,  523n 

Killing  of  individuals  belonging 
to  army,  treacherously,  prohil^ 
ited,  iil27.  ti:^7-389,  635 

King  of  Portugal,  speech  of,  to 
Cortesc,  quoted,  7 

Kings  as  arbitrators,   instances  of, 

Kleen,  M..  quoted,  236 

Klint,  Guiitaf  de.  Commander,  dele- 
gate of  Sweden  to  s4M;ond  con- 
ference, >i2S3 

Kluber,  quoted.  210 

Knight  Commander,  The,  sinking 
in  Husso- Japanese  War,  men- 
tioned, 725 

Kongo.  See  Congo 

Konow,  W.,  delegate  of  Norway  to 
first  conference,  uT6 

Korea,  absorptiuu  by  Japan  referred 
to,  88,  lilSun 

Kriege,  M.,  Gennan  delegate  to 
second  conferL'iice,  iT'267 ;  arbi- 
trator in  Moroccan  controversy 
before  permaneat  court  of  arbi- 
tiou,  317;  langua^^e  used  at  con- 
ference. 123:  mentmnetl,  128,  727, 
728;  personality.  155-156 

KUnxli,  Arnold,  Colonel,  delegate 
<^  Switserland  to  first  conference, 
u75 

Labor  of  prisoners  of  war,  ull9, 
ii215.  !i379,  531 

Lacate,  (^ptain.  French  delegate 
to  second   conference,   u209 

Ijadd,  William,  "Congress  of  Na- 
tions" examined  ana  quote<i,  27- 
30,  mentioned,  749;  Hemenway's 
Life  of,  quoted,  29;  mentioned, 
682 

Lafayette.  Washington's  letter  to, 
of' 1786  quoted,  676,  of  Jan.  10, 
1788,  quoted,  677 

LaKontaine's  estimate  of  arbitra- 
tions in  I9lh  cenlury.  225-226; 
table  showing  participation  of 
each  State  in  arbitration,   226n 

Lammaseb,  Henri,  delegate  of  Aua- 
tria-Uungary  to  first  and  seeond 
conferences,  u63,  it2Ql;  arbitra- 
tor in  Venezuelan  cases  before 
permanent  court  of  arbitration. 
315-316;  language  used  at  con- 
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fcrcnoe.  123,  mentioned,  503; 
persooality,  146,  151-1 J4.  157- 
158;  prominent  dele^^at^,  150; 
propomi  conccming  functiofu  of 
mterafttiooal  commission  d  m- 
cfuirr,  306;  propoaitiaa  eooeero- 
ing  ened  of  arbitral  award,  344; 
reply  to  Admiral  Sp«rry*»objeo- 
tiona  to  article  conoemi&g  ob- 
servance of  laws  and  customs  of 
war  by  merchant  ship  converted 
into  warship,  573-574;  umpire  in 
Haacat  controversy  before  per- 
manent court  of  art>itratioQ,  317 

Land  warfare,  subjects  oonoeming, 
dealt  with  by  second  oommiasion 
of  Mcond  conference,  131-133 
See  Laws  and  customs  of  war  on 
land 

Lange,  Christian  Louis,  delegate  of 
Norway  to  second  conference, 
tV277;  personality,  160 

Language:  of  the  conferences,  53, 
123-124;  of  the  court  of  arbitral 
justice,  st303, 455;  of  intematianal 
commission  of  inquiry.  u315; 
of  international  prise  court.  ii4S5; 
of  permanent  oomt  of  arbitration, 
itlOI,  ii339 

Larreta,  Carlos  Rodrigues,  ddente 
of  Argentine  Republic.  iu61; 
speedi  on  internal  ional  priae 
court,  174-176;  supported  court 
of  arbitral  justice.  434-435;  per- 
sooality, 157 

Latin- America:  admiiwion  of,  to 
aecood  oooferenoe,  oorrospon- 
denee  eoneonunc,  761 ;  eomphanee 
with  protocol  «  adherence,  100; 
invitatioD  to,  95-100 
Set  Adherence  of  nmnggnafffry 
states 

Iaw  of  nations.  See  International 
Uw 

Law  (o  be  administered  in  inter- 
national prise  court,  ts477,  488- 
497;  critictsms  of  John  WiiillaU 
of.  494-196;  Maritime  Conferaiee 
called  by  Great  Britain  to  codify, 
496,  51 1 ;  Renault's  report  on, 
n23;^236.  491-193 

Lawreoee,  T,  J.»  "Evolutioo  oi 
Pfeftce."  quoied.  OM-WS 

Laws  ooneeniinc  arbitiatiooa  to  hm 

****'mtMn  irat  ed    to 

famm,  ti91.  m339,  281 

L««v  fwninmini^  bolUgeretit  war- 
ah^  a  neutfal  porta^  czdunce 
of,  u24t,  u519,  648 


Laws  and  customs  d  mantimcvir 
in  KussiaQ  circular  of  Apid  11 
19U6,  i«176:  inflUocftioMtoABV- 
ican  delegatMO  tofril 
11194;  neutral  mnl 
exempt  from,  k»46S, 
reconunesidatiao  ol  fa 
mission  of  siaiml  mmJawmm,  tM 
report  of  An 
second  ooafereooa.  iCM^  bb 
diant  ships  eoavertod  iato  «i 
dups  must  observe,  •»42S»  SI 

Laws  and  custoiiM  of  wmr  «a  ^m 
oonveBtioo    of   1W9.    all 
ooaveotioa   of    1907, 
djacuioed,     o22-MI; 
articles    to. 
persons   in 
551-554 

conventioQ  goranad    b^ 
national  law.  n38>  871 
tioo  compared  with  Dr. 
instnietioos.  m47 
tional  articles  to,  JUOa 
Teotioa  oolr  apptieahle  t4» 
ttacltng  power*.   tCi7l:  ca 
aian  circular  of   April   Lt, 
nl76;     instruetaoos  to 
deiegatioQ  to  first 
instfuctioos  to 
tioB  to  Beoand 
in  aeoood  ooountsiiao  e# 
fercnoe,  64;   ta 

sion  ci  snriMiil  

cooventioa  of  1907  neplacce  fl^ 
veotioa  of  1890,  i«37l ;  nepoct  d 
Amcrioaa  dricsatks  to  fini  lA- 
fereneev  taD-21,  tiaS;  nport  d 
American  diihMlMW  to 
eonfereooe.  n2T4-ai7; 
Ca|>tAin  CroDcr,  u46-^S2f^ 
rations  to  ooBmtka   of  ttK. 

to  rattfication  of.  i^ftDlm 
L&wrera,    arbitnOon    shoald    bk 

222 
Tiwem.  perpetual,   m  X 

trovcrsy  insMSiiiBa    daodHl  Iff 


314-315 
Lee,    Robeft    C^ 

iaTadmg  amy, 
Lcnl    qfoestionak 

310,  423 

u273;  aupported  eotgt  of  air  Aw 
jufltioa,  434-U& 
Lena,  Tte,  1  Saa   PiiBlMM,  to 
RussoJapMWM  War. 
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Levant,  The,  capture  of,  by  the 
Constitution,   referred  to,  624 

Ueber.  Ur.  Fraacia:  inatructions 
for  government  of  armicfl  in  the 
add  referred  to,  ii47,  625-626; 
mentioned,  244;  sketch  of  career, 
526 

Limitation  of  arbitration,  224,  247, 
248 

Limitation  of  armaments.  SeeArm&- 
nientH 

Limitation  of  dinriission  at  con- 
ference, iild3-lH4 

Limitation  of  foroe  in  recovery  of 
contract  debts.  See  Contract 
debta 

Limitation  of  military  chaixea,  it27 

Lincoln,  President,  mentioned,  525 

Liudo  V.  Kodney,  quoted,  557-55S 

Lisaa,  battle  of,  mentioned,  20,  600, 
732 

List  of  states  invited  to  second  con- 
ference. iil7&-180 

List  of  warships  to  include  merchant 
ships  transiormed,  n425,  574 

IJsts  of  conditional  (contraband 
considered  at  conference.  716 

Liverpool,  Lord,  quoted.  215 

Loans  not  hostile  act.  it400,  551 

Local  armistices,  til33,  ii395 

Loeflf.  J.  A.,  delegate  of  the  Nether- 
lantU  to  seoona  conference,  ii277; 
personality.  160-161 

London   Maritime  Conference,  729 

Loronso  Marqucz,  use  of  port,  by 
Boers,  mentioned,  713 

l«orimer,  JaineiR:  Institutes  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  cited,  31,  33; 
orn^nixatioD  of  an  iotemationa] 
government,  mentioned,  749; 
mentioned,  27 

Loughborough,  Chancellor,  men- 
tioned, 300n 

T<oui»iana>  cessioa  of,  mentioned, 230 

Iinniwana  Purohaae  Exposition  of 
1904.  mentioned,  6S4 

Lou-Tseng-TsianK,  delegate  of  China 
to  first  and  second  conferences, 
1x65,  ii:266;  personality,  158 

Low,  Seth,  delegate  of  United 
States  to  first  conference,  u67; 
panonality,  147;  report  on  ^od 
offices,  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion. it.52-60 

Lunch  at  first  and  second  confer- 
eoMi,  180 

Luibiiigton,  Dr.,  quoted  concern- 
ing blockade,  720,  and  trade  with 
blockaded  port,  711>n;  quoted  in 
Johanna  Emilie,  55$-659 


Luther,  Martin,  mentioned,  681 
Luxemburg:  delegation  to  first  con- 
ference, ii69,  to  second  confer- 
ence, ti276;  invited  to  first  con- 
ference, 47;  reply  to  United  States 
circular  of  Oct.  21,  1904,  92,  of 
Dec.  16.  1904,   nl73 

Macchio,  Charles,  Baron,  delegate 
of  Austria-Hungary  to  second  con- 
ference. tt261 

Macedo,  Count  dc,  delegate  of 
Portugal  to  first  conference,  u71 

Machado,  Jos^  Tible,  delegate  of 
Guatemala,  ii271 

Macbain,  Eusebio,  delegate  of  Para- 
guay,  »i277 

Mackintosh.  Sir  James,  on  mediation 
and  arbitration,  260 

Mnhan,    Alfred   T.,   Captain,    dele- 

?;ate  of  United  States  to  first  oon- 
erence,  ti67;  amendments  to 
convention  for  adaptation  to 
naval  war  of  principles  of  Geneva 
convention  presented  by,  609; 
declaration  concerning  arma- 
inenls  and  budgets,  57-59;  men- 
tioned, 80;  paper  read  by, con- 
taining additional  articles  on  neu- 
tral hospital  ships,  u44— 15;  per- 
sonality. 147,  152-154;  promi- 
nent delegate,  150 

Mail  veasels  exempt  from  capture. 
n465,  135,  617-618 

Maine,  The,  destruction  of,  men- 
tioned, 268 

Maintenance  of  general  peace,  nl-2, 
ii>i3,  iuiW,  256 

Maintenance  of  prisoners  of  war, 
ull9 

Maiority  vote  not  sufiicient  to  in- 
clude project  in  final  act,  374, 
383-386 

Mancini's  motion  in  Chamber  of 
Deputies  quoted,  252 

Manner  in  which  work  of  confcr«ice 
may  be  set  forth,  124-125 

Mansneld,  Lord,  quoted,  567-558; 
mentioned,   135 

Marine  insurance,  n'221 

Maritime  Conference  at  London: 
called  to  codify  law  to  be  admin- 
istered in  intemationnl  prize 
court,  496,  511;  mpntioned,  729; 
suggested  compromise  at,  on 
contraband .  blockade,  destruc- 
tion of  neutral  prises  and  con- 
tinuous voyages,  729;  United 
States  adjourned  consideration 
of  international  prise  court  oon- 
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vention  until  result  of,  is  known, 
ii503 

Harschall  von  Biebersteln,  Baron, 
Gennazi  delegate  to  second  con- 
ference, 11*257;  diacuaaion  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  in  commission, 
352;  in  debate,  177;  manner  of 
delivering  addreBsea,  174:  men- 
tioned, 112.  416n.  549.  705;  pre- 
sented proposition  for  InteTno- 
tional  prize  court,  120-121;  per- 
sonality, 155-156,  167-158;  rE^ 
marks  concerning  inclusion  in 
final  act  of  project  voted  by 
majoritj',  ;i84;  remark*  support- 
ing project  for  court  of  arbitral 
justice,  434;  speech  concerning 
mines,  586;  speech  in  aub-coni- 
mtssion  on  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, 339-;i40,  speech  in  comtnis- 
aion  on  compufjiory  arbitration, 
353-358;  statement  concerning 
contract  debts,  416;  statemejit 
concerning  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion in  first  conimssion,  127; 
statement  concerning  lc^i!«lation 
to  give  effect  to  arbitral  decifiion, 
344;  supported  Italian  resolution 
of  compubiory  arbitration,  380 

Marstiall,  4hiief  Justice,  in  "The 
Antelope,"  quoted,  471 

Martens,  M.  dc,  delegate  of  Monte- 
negro to  second  conference,  it275 

Martens,  M.  de,  del^ate  of  Russia 
to  Hret  and  second  conferences, 
ti73.  tr28i ;  arbitrator  in  Veneeue- 
lan  cases  before  permanent  court 
of  arbitration,  3l5-316;introduced 
conciliatory  project  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  374-376;  juage  in 
Pious  Fund  ca^e  before  permar- 
nent  court  of  arbitration,  313; 
manner  uf  delivering  addreasea, 
174;  mentioned,  03,  64,  78,  81, 
134,  338,  503,  618.  699;  person- 
ality, U»-149,  151-152,  161-102; 
presented  Russian  prt^ject  for 
court  of  arbitral  justice.  4X(- 
434 ;  pre&ident  fourth  commiii- 
aion  Bccnnd  conference,  1 15,  ji203; 
prominent  dele(?ate,  150;  propo- 
sition for  judicial  committee,  428; 
question  concerning  application 
of  contract  debt  convention,  415- 
416;  "Question  du desarmement, 
etc.. "  cited,  33;  remarks  con- 
cerning inclusion  in  final  act  of 
project  vote<i  by  majority,  384 

Uartin,  Juan  A.,  Captain,  delegate 
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of  ArpQeine  RcpnUIe,  iC6t:  p«- 

flonality,  157 
Ma»cat  controvernr  decided  bf  fm- 

manent  court  of  arbilratia,  3H 
Maschino.  C^^tonel.  delegate  of  Swa 

to  first  conference.  ri73 
Massachujietis    v.    New    Yock,  m- 

ferred  to,  4^2-163 
Massachusetts     legiaUture,    robb- 

tion  of,  of  19U3,  89 
Massachuaetts  Peace  Society,  tM^ 

tioned,  6S2 
Matheu,  Pedro  J.,  delegate  of  S^ 

vador,  11^81 
Matte,  Augusto,  delegate  at 

Matsen,  Dr.,  umpire  in  Pioai 

case,  313 
Mavrocordato,  E^dgaxd,  delcntflt 

Roumania  to  aeeond  ooniOfBi 

11279 
McKinlev,     Preaideut,    and    Hefli^ 

special  mediation,  264n 
Means  of  injuring  the  enemy.  tH9, 

til27.  it2l&-216,   ii3S7-,'R*!.  5M 
Means  of  tnuispoitation  in  occupvd 

territory',  11139,  u399 
Medals  preaeoted   to  dalegaKa 

Queen  of  tbe  Netberfaaoi,  U 
Mediation.  SttGood 

mediation 
Mediator,  part  of,  and  rod  of  f 

lions,  ii83,  uS&,  iC 
Medical   staffs  of   cai  ' 

in  47,  u435.  eo8-«)y 

Medina,  Criaanto,  delegate  nf  Xi 

ragua,  ii275 
Mchemmed    Pa^ha,    TuHdiih    drf»- 

gate  to  firat  and  aoeood  ooaltf' 

ences.  ii75,  ii2S3 
Memorandum,    Rutsiaa:    of 

13,  1905,  93n;  of  Nor.  12, 

104-105 
Memorandum.    United    States,    of 

October  12,   1905.  M-95 
Merchant  marine,  incorporation  i 

navy,  671^72 
Merchant    ship,    wben    vaLid^ 

capture    of,     decided    by    " 

national  pnn  oourl,  it4TS 
Merchant  sliipa  eon  verted  itMO 

ships:    bear    marka    of 
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am,  573; 
April    12. 
laws  and 
BTi:  plac. 
flag  it  flif- 
military  d 


in  RuBMan  circular 
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outbreak  of  hostilitios,  u4l5-417, 
SW 

Merchant  nhips  on  high  scoa  at  out- 
break of  hostilitie.s,  iv\\7.  560-507 

Merchant  ships,  neutral,  taking  on 
board  sick  and  wounded,  it453, 
608 

M^rey,  M.  de,  delegate  of  Austria- 
Hungary  to  &rst  and  second  con- 
ferenoGS,  ii&S,  tt261;  discussion 
of  compulsory  arbitration  in  com- 
miiwon,  352;  introduced  resolu- 
tion oonceming  compulsory  arbi- 
tion,  376;  on  sub-committcc  to 
consider  effect  of  arbitrul  award, 
.'MS;  personality,  Uti,  I57-15»; 
supported  Italian  resolution  of 
compulsory  arbitralion,  3St) 

MMgnh&c,  quoted,  196,  198,    199, 

Message  of  President  Roosevelt  on 
international  prise  court.  50H 

Methods  of  appointing  judges  of 
court  of  arbitral  justice,  457-459 

Meurcr's  estimate  of  personalities 
of  dcl«gat«fi  to  first  conference, 
162-154 

Mexico:  arbitral  clause  in  treaty  of 
1848  quoted,  251;  arbitration 
under  treaty  of  1868,  24;i-244; 
delegation  to  first  conference. 
ii67;  delegation  to  second  con- 
ference, ii275;  presented  com- 
puUory  arbitration  treaty.  332; 
reply  to  I'nited  .Slates  circular  of 
Oct.  21.  1904,  92;  reply  to  United 
States  circular  of  Dec.  16.  1904, 
ul73;  reserved  in  voting  for  court 
of  arbitral  justice,  435;  supported 
court  of  arbitral  juMticc,  434-435 

Micheliion,  Colonel.  Ru.wian  dele- 
gate to  second  conference,  ii28l 

Middle  ages:  arbitral  procedure  in, 
207;  distinction  between  arbitra- 
tion and  mediation  in,  208-209; 
equolitv  of  states  in,  200;  rules 
prescrined  for  arbitrations  in,  207 ; 
use  of  campromU  in,  207 

Mier,  Sebastian  B.  de,  Mexican  dele- 
gate  to  first  and  second  confer- 
ences, u67,  1(275 

Military  armaments.  See  Armaments 

Military  authority  over  hostile  terri- 
tory, ii50-n51.  ttl35-139,  tr216, 
ii39^-401,  538-539 

Military  charges  on  foreigners,  reo- 
otnmendation  concerning.  11289; 
report  of  American  delegation, 
02^249 

Military     charges,     restriction     of. 


resolution  conceroing.  i£27,  u77, 
1)243-244.  u"289. 
See  Armaments 

Military  experts.  Sec  Technical  and 
scientific  delegates 

Military  insignia  or  uniform  of 
enemy,  forbidden  to  make  im- 
proper xise  of,  ul27,  ii387-389| 
535 

Military  operations  not  suspended 
by  armistice,  «*133,  it393;  nor  by 
acceptance  of  good  ofiioos  and 
mediation,   ii85,    n313,   257 

Military  works  may  be  destroyed 
by  naval  force,  h439.  695 

Militch^vitch,  Michel,  delegate  of 
Servia  to  second  conference, 
iV2Ml 

Militia  and  volunteers,  ull7,  ii377, 

528-529 
Milovanovitch,  Milovan,  delegate  of 
Scrvia  to  second  conference, 
it281 ;  amendment  of  report  of 
sul>committee  on  effect  of  arbi- 
tral award,  345;  criticism  of 
term  "coatractual  debts."  416; 
prosenleil  project  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  336'  supported  court 
of  arbitral  justice,   434-435 

Milton,  mentioiiod,  681 

Milutine,  General,  mentioned.  21 

Klines,  submarine:  in  Umtsion  circu- 
lar of  April  12.  1906,  iil76;  re- 
port of  American  delegation  to 
second  conference,  ii223;  conven- 
tion relative  to,  ti429-137;  sub- 
ject discussed,  576-587;  consent 
of  Senate  to  ratification  of  con- 
vention, u437n;  reservations  to 
convention.  i)537 ;  undefended 
ports  may  not  be  bombarded 
because  mines  are  anchored  off 
harbor.  ti439,  597;  use  of,  in 
blockade,  582 

Ministers,  foreign,  it51 

Minority  vote  excludes  project 
from 'final  act,  374,  383-385 

Minutes  of  conference,  122 

Minutee  of  interoational  commta- 
aion  of  inquiry,  u.323i  272 

Minutes  of  international  prise  court, 
11493 

Minutes  of  permanent  court  of  arbi- 
tration, u'lOl.   1(341-343,  297 

Mirza  Ahmed  Khan  Sadig  ul  Mulk, 
Persian  delegate  to  second  con- 
ference,  ir279 

Mirza  Rixa  Khan.  General,  Pemiao 
delegate  to  first  conference,  it71; 
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bUBunouB    incident     coDcemiog 
RlUBUB  Emperor  and,   178 

Mirza  Samad  khan,  Persian  dcl«-      Bl 
gnte  to  firet  oooferenoe,  ii71 ;  sup- 
ported court  of  arbitral  justice, 
434-435 

Mixed  eonuuiasion:  arbitration  bj  Bl 
single  individual  and  by,  210, 
223;  eseenoe  of.  222:  in  which 
foreigners  dominate,  222-223;  M 
of  1853  between  Great  Britain 
and  United  States,  referred  to, 
236;  under  Jay'a  treaty,  211-212; 
controversy  in,  under  Jay'a 
treaty  concerning  power  of  com- 
mission to  determine  its  juriadic- 
tion,  300n 

Miyatovitch,  M.,  delegate  of  So'via 
to  first   conference,  u73 

Mobilisation  not  interrupted  by 
acceptance  of  good  offices  and 
mediation,  itS5,  n313,  257 

Modification  of  composition  of 
international  prize  court.  ki503 

Modification  of  convention  con- 
cerning procedure  of  interna- 
tional pnxe  court,  ii497 

Modifications  of  convention  con- 
cerning procedure  of  court  of 
arbilraj  justice,  it307,  456 

Monctiuy  conventions^  compulaory 
arbitration  of,  325 

Monroe  Doctrine:  and  Drago  doo- 
trine  closely   related.   395,  420- 
422;  mentioned,  96 
See  Entangling  aJliancca 

Montenegro:  delegation  to  first 
conference,  u71;  delegation  to 
second  conference,  ti275;  invited 
to  first  conference,  47;  represented 
by  Russia,  140;  reaervation  to 
convention  of  1007  respecting  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war  on  Und, 
ii537 

Montojo,  J.  Jofre,  delegate  of  Spain 
to  second  conference,  ti269 

Monuments,  historical,  nl30.  ii!216. 
11389,  i»401,  u441,  536.  539,  597 

Moore,  J.  B.,  quoted,  25,  225,  240. 
242,  248.  252-253,  559.  561-562, 
629-e30.    718,    720-721 

Morocco;      controversy      between 
France    and    Germany    conceni-      ] 
ing,  to  be  submitted  to  permanent      | 
court  of  arbitration,  317;  Franoe 
in,  referred  to.  88  J 

Motono,    I.,   Japanese  ddogate  to 
firpt  conference,  tiG9:  represented      I 
Japan    in    perpetual    lease   case 
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Nftval    forces,    bombardment    by. 

£ee  Bombanltneot. 
Naval  officers  in  international  priKo 

court,  ii4S3,  507-508 
Naval  Wur  Code  referred  to,  h194, 

51 6n,  594 

Naval  war,  adaptation  of  Q«i3ova 
Convention  to,  ii289,  63-64,  133- 
134,  6(K) 
See  Adaptation,  etc. 

Navigation  of  the  Rhine,  arbitra- 
tion by  commissioD,  233 

Navigation,  trealiea  of,  in  Portu- 
guese project  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, 340 

NeLidow.  M..  delegate  of  Russia  to 
Kcond  ronforpnce^  tt281 ;  dele- 
gate of  Mont*ne^ro  to  second  con- 
ference, ii275;  introduced  reso- 
lution concerning  third  confer- 
ence, 736;  mentioned,  115,  665, 
666;  pereonality,  161-162;  presi- 
dent of  ftecondf  conference,  108, 
ti2Ul ;  proposed  committee  to 
formulate  declaration  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  381 ;  pro- 
posed telegrams  to  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands  and  President  Roose- 
velt, 141-142;  remarks  conrem- 
ing  declaration  of  compidsory 
arbitration,  383;  speech  concern- 
ing limitation  of  annaments,  667; 
speech  on  assuming  presidency  of 
conference,  10&-1 10 ;  speech  at 
closing  of  conference,  140-142. 

Nelson,  Justice,  mentioned,  499 

Netherlands,  The;  declaration  con- 
cerning throwing  projectiles  from 
balloons  presrntwl  ny,  to  first 
conference,  6-19;  delegates  to  first 
conference,  ii71 ;  delegates  to 
second  conf'Tence,  ti277;  person- 
atilies  of  delegates  to  second  con- 
ference, 160-161;  invitation  of, 
to  powers  to  participate  in  first 
conference,  47;  note  to  United 
States  of  May  7, 1907,  concerning 
adhesion  of  non-signatory  states 
to  convention  of  1899,  768;  reply 
to  United  States  circular  of  Oct. 
21,  1904,  92;  reply  to  United 
Sutes  cirt;ular  of  Dec.  16,  1904, 
ill 73;  reservation  to  program 
of  second  conference,  106-106 ; 
telegram  to  Queen  of,  from  sec- 
ond conference,  141-142 

Neutrul  goods,  provision  in  Declara- 
tion of  Piiris  concerning,  17 

Neutral  f^tvermnents:  appeals  to 
international      prize    court   by, 


ii475;  exercise  of  rights  not  an 
unfriendly  act,  ii241,  it519.  647; 
laying  of  mines  off  coast  by, 
it431,  582-583;  resistance  of,  to 
violations  of  its  territory  not  a 
hostile  act,  ii405,  545;  to  forbid 
nationals  from  serving  with  bcl- 
Ugerents,  552,  553;  to  prevent  fit- 
ting out  of  hostile  vessels  in  its 
jurisdiction,  ii238,  ii511,  631- 
632;  to  prevent  violation  of  con- 
vention concerning  rights  and 
duties  of  neutral  powers  in  naval 
war,  ti241 

Neutral  mail  ships,  ii465,  616-617 

Neutml  persona,  n218-219.  u409, 
550;  committing  hostile  act  can- 
not avail  of  neutmlit^i  t(40d,  551 ; 
contributions  u^n,  in  belligerent 
territory,  552,  o53;  German  pro- 
posed additional  articles  conocra- 
mg,  in  bi'lligerent  trrritory,  541- 
642,  549,  55l>-564,  826;  principles 
of  national]  ty  and  enemy  domicile 
discussrxl,  641,  542,  549 

Neutral  ports,  not  to  be  used  as 
base  of  operations,  it238,  u509, 
626-627 
See  Belligerent  warships  in 

Neutral  property  in  belligerent  ter- 
ritory, 552,  653,  554    827 

Neutml  territory:  in\iotable,  u403, 
ii509,  621;  measures  of  restric- 
tion to  be  applied  impartially  to 
belligerents,  u406,  646;  passage  of 
sick  and  wounded  through,  ii\4l, 
u407,  548-549 ;  persons  crosa- 
ing,  separately,  u405,  645 ;  re- 
cruiting agencies  not  to  be  opened 
on,  544;  wireless  telegmph  sta- 
tions not  to  be  installeu  on,  ii23S, 
ti403,   644 

Neutral  sliips  carrying  sick  and 
wounded,   ii3,J-44,  u44-l5,  iil47 

Neutral  waters:  inviolable,  iik500, 
621;  capture  and  search  in,  vio- 
lates neutrality,  ii509,  622;  not 
to  be  used  as  base  of  naval  opera- 
tions, and  wireless  telegraph  ap- 
paratus not  t-o  be  install,  tt509. 
626-627;  passage  of  warahips  ana 
prizes  through,  ii511,  633 

Neutrality  not  affected  by  passage 
of  warships  and  prizes  through 
territorial   waters,  ii511,   633 

Neutralization  of  ships  and  boats 
saving  shipwrecked,  ii4,  OS,  ii20- 
21 

Neutrals:  aa  parties  before  inter- 
national prize  court,  ti475,  484- 
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486-.  effect  of  outbreak   of  war 
upon,    516-517;    interests   of    id 
war,  258;  safeguarding  iotercst«       N| 
of,  fundamental  principle  of  in- 
ternational prize  court,  467 
See  Rights  and  duties  of  neutrals      Nl 

Newel,  Stanford,  delegate  of  United 
Stales  to  first,  oonference,  ii67; 
personality,  147 

New  faet«,  doounientH  and  papers 
before  [jonnanent  court  of  arbi- 
tration, ttl03,  uM'.i,  296,  297 

Newfoundland  Fisheries  case  to  be 
submitted  to  permiuient  court  of 
arbitration,  317 

New  Jersey  v.  VirKiniu  and  United 
Stat,cs  (over  Indiana)  referred  to,       N 
462 

Newspaper    correspondents,    itl23,       Ni 
ti383.  533 

New   treaties  of  compulsory  arbi-      H 
tnilion,  ii91,  ii327, 277. 279, 326- 
328  Ni 

New  York  Peace  Society,  meDtioned 
682 

Nicaragua  represented  at  second 
conference,  nl80n;  delegation, 
u275 

Nicholas  II,  mentioned,  736 

Nichotl,  John,  mentioned,  218 

Nigra,  Count,  delegate  of  Italy  to 
first  conference,  u'69;  mentioned, 
73,  78,  342n;  opinion  aa  to  article 
concerning  new  treaties  of  arbi- 
tration, 328;  personality,  148, 151 
-154 

Non-combatants  treated  as  pris- 
oners of  war,  ii377,  531 

Non-sigiiatory  states.  See  Adher- 
ence of,  and  Latin-America 

Northe&Btem  fisheries  case  to  be 
submitted  to  permanent  court  of 
arbitration,  317 

Northwest  boundary  controversy 
with  Great  Brri^in  arbitrated 
under  ireatv  of  \^'a8hington,  243 

Norwall,  Emifc  Konek  dc,  delegate      O 
of    Austria-Hungary    to    second 
conference,  ii261 

Norway:  delcgiition  to  firet  con-  0 
ference,  ti75;  delegation  to  second 
conference,  tt275;  favored  British 
contraband  proposition,  712;  per- 
sonalities of  delegates  to  second 
conference,  160;  reply  to  United 
StaloscircubrofOct. 21. 1904,92; 
reply  to  United  States  circular  of 
Dec.  16,  1904,  rtl73 

Note  of  Netherlaods  Government 
of  May  7,  1907.  concerning  ad- 
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ID  wsr,  iil'Sb;  not  to  be  forced  to 
furnish  infomiation,  u397;  laws 
of,  to  l)C  respected,  ul35,  it397: 
means  of  commuQicution  and 
transportation  in,  ii216;  report 
of  Captain  Croxicr,  a47-4S;req- 
uiflitioQS  in  kind,  fi399;  taxes, 
duos  and  tcUa,  ul37,  iui97;  un- 
of^nized  inhabitants,  ii377,  530- 
631;  what  is,  nl35,  ii396 

Officers  of  captured  enemy  mer^ 
chant  ships,  ii4G7,  619,  620 

Offic<'ra  of  commissions  and  sub- 
commifisiona  of  second  conference, 
114-115 

Officera  of  second  conference,  ii203 

OfBcere,  prisoners  of  war,  nl25, 
it215,  u385,  535 

Officers,  wounded,  not  sent  home 
after  cure,  001 

Official  corn'SpondcTice  relating  to 
Bf*eond  conference,  I'lltiS 

d'OkuIicsna,  Alexumlre  OkoHcsanyi, 
M.,  deleRatr  of  Austria-Hungary 
to  first  conference,  ii(J3 

d'Oliviem,  Alberto,  delegate  of 
PortugaJ  to  second  eonferenee, 
ii279;  discussioo  of  eumpulsory 
arbitration,  353;  persouatity,  1*)1 

OIney,  Secretary,  instructions  in 
HulLinder  case,  uienttoned,  686ti 

Ot>rdl,  H.  L.  van,  lieut -Colonel, 
delegate  of  the  Netherlands  to 
aecond  conference,  ii277 

Opening  of  hoatilitiee:  discussed. 
516-522;  convention  of  1907, 
ti363-367;  in  second  conunission 
of  second  conference,  132;  powers 
bound  by  convention,  ii363-366; 
Renault's  report  concerning,  618; 
report  of  American  delegation, 
ii213-214:  consent  nf  Senate  to 
ratification  of  convention,  n367n; 
with  declaration  or  ultinmtum, 
iu\e3,  61g-619 

Opening  of  first  conference,  47-54 

Opening  of  second  conference,  107- 
112 

Oppenheim's     International     Law, 

quoted,  16n,  24n,  472-473,  6ia- 

516 
Ordinances    concerning    belligerent 

warships  to  be  exchanged,  it241. 

u519,  648 
Ordonez,  Jos^  Batlle  y,  delegate  of 

Uruguay,   ti285 
d'Orelli,  <.\>rragioni,  Siamese  dele- 
irst  and  second  confer- 


gat« 


u75,  ii283 


Organisation  of  firat  conference 
U17-18,  61-53 

OrgnniKation  of  international  prize 
court,  IV483-I87,  503-508 

d'Ornellaa,  Ayres,  Captain,  dele- 
gate of  Portugal  to  tir»t  confer- 
ence, ii71 

d'Ornellaa,  V&sconoellos,  delegate  of 
Portugal  to  first  conference,  ii71 

Orow,    ftince,   mentioned,   22 

Osbom,  Mr.,  Mr.  Blaine  to,  con- 
cerning firat  international  con- 
grens  of  American  states,  753 

Ottley,  C.  L..  Captain,  delegate  of 
Great  Britain  to  second  confer- 
ence, ii27l 

Ovtchinnikow,  Colonel,  Russian 
delegate  to  first  and  second  con- 
ferences, u73,  u281;  personality, 
14S-I49 

Oxford  Manual ;  based  upon  Dr. 
Liebcr'a  Instructions,  52G;  quoted, 
592n 

Palmerston.  Lord,  mentiontHl,  236, 
402.  409 

Panama :  at  second  conference, 
ttlSOn;  delegation.  il277 ;  sup- 
ported court  of  aii)itral  justice, 
434-435 

Panama  C-ongrcssof  1826  mentioned 
8 

Pan-Ajnerican  Conference.  See  In- 
ternational Conference  of  Amen- 
can  States 

Pan-American  Exposition  of  1901, 
montionrd,  684 

Papacy.  See  Pope 

Paper  blockmles,  719-720 

Paper  road  by  Captain  Mahan  con- 
cerning neutral  hospitals  ships  and 
vessels  carrying  sick  and  wounded, 
ii44-45 

Papiniu,  Jean  N.,  delegate  of  Rou- 
mania  to  first  conference,  u73 

Paquete  Habana,  The,  cited,  617 

Paraguay,  delegation  to  second 
conference,  ii277 

Paris,  JSee  Congress  of,  Declaration 
of 

Parliamentary  conference,  differ^ 
ence  between  international  con- 
ference and,  36-37 

Parliamentary  procedure  of  con- 
fen^nc^,  01-62,  120 

Parole  of  l>elligpn!nt  troom  in  neu- 
tral territory,  u407,  547 

Parole  of  prisoners  of  war,  nl21- 
123,  ii381,  532 
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Parties  to  a  case  before  interaational 
priie  court,   u493,   484-188 

Passage  of  bf-lligcreDt  warships  and 
prizes  througn  territorial  watcra, 
ii23»-239,  0511,  633 

Paaay,  Frederic,  mentioned,  684 

Pastoral  letter  from  Protestant 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Texas  cod- 
ceroing  arbitration,  76-77n 

Pauncefote,  Sir  Julian,  delegate  of 
Great  Britain  to  first  conferenoe, 
ti67 ;  discussion  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  325;  mentioned,  324; 
personality,  148,  151-154;  propo- 
sition for  permanent  court  of  ar- 
bitration, 278-279.  796;  speech 
concerning  cslablishmeot  of  per- 
manent court  of  arbitration,  69- 
70 

Peace  conferences  in  the  develop- 
ment of  international  law  and 
the  Hag;ue  conference,  23-25, 
732-733 

See  Conferences  in  Peace  for  regu- 
lation of  war 

Peace,  general,  maintenance  of, 
til-2,  ii-83,  liSll,  266 

Peace   of   Westphalia   in   develop- 
ment  of   intenrntional   congivas, 
9-13 
See  Treaties  of  Westphalia 

Peace  societies:  as  factors  that  make 
for  peace,  682;  referred  to,  248- 
249 

Peace  Society  of  England,  men- 
tioned, 251 

Peaceful  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes :  con%*ention  of 
1899,  itSl-110;  convention  of 
1907.  ti309-355;  discuased,  254- 
318;  difficulties  met  and  over- 
come in  drafting  convention,  305: 
in  Russian  circular  of  January 
11,  1899;  Hi;  in  Ruasiao  circular 
of  April  12,  1906,  ul76;  at  the 
first  conference,  66-87;  at  the 
second  conference,  125-126;  re- 
port of  American  delegation  to 
nrsl  conference.  ii26;  report  of 
Messrs.  While,  Low  and  HoUfl, 
si52-60;  report  of  American  dele- 
ntioD  to  second  conference, 
ti205-212;  convention  of  1907 
replaoes  convention  of  IS99, 
ii351 :  consent  of  Senate  to  rati- 
fication of  convention  of  1907. 
<*365p357n,-  recommendations  of 
Ruaaian  circulars  concerning, 
156;  reservations  to  convention 
of  1890,  U16S-167:  reservation 
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of  Mowirs.  WhiU*.  Tiow  ant!  Holla. 
ii53-59;  report  of  American  dcle- 
KHtion  to  secomi  confprrnr<*.  ii2 10- 
212;  Russian  program  of  finit 
conferrnce   did  not  iuclude,  277 

Perpetual  leases  in  Japan  decided 
bv  pemianent  court  of  arbitration, 
314-315 

Perpetual  peace,  projects  for,  26- 

Persia,  Arbitration  in  ancient,   195 

Persia:  dclei^eion  to  first  confer- 
ence, u71;  delegatiou  to  second 
conference,  it279;  humorous  inci- 
dent of  dclcgaU*  of.  to  firet  cun- 
ference  and  the  Husaiun  Em- 
peror, 178;  reflervalions  to  con- 
ventions of  1907,  u539,  ii541; 
supported  court  of  arbitral  jus- 
tice, 434-435 

Pereonalities  of  delegates  to  first 
conference,   147-154 

Personalities  of  delegates  to  second 
conference,    154-103 

Persons  and  papere  on  board  mer- 
chant ships  at  outbn>ak  of  hos- 
tilitiee.  u417,   566-567 

Persons  crossing  ncutml  territory 
separately,  ul05,  545 

Peru:  delegation  to  second  con- 
ference, ii277;  initiated  with 
Chile  nrticle  concerning  use  of 
international  bureau  as  means  of 
communication  between  disput- 
ing powers  that  they  arc  ready 
to  submit  to  arbitration,  28Sn; 
reservation  to  contract  debt  con- 
vention, »i635,  417 

Peterhuiv  and  Smolensk  referred 
to,  675 

Pelerhoff.  The,  f]Uoted,   706 

Petition  of  American  Peace  Society 
concerning  stAted  international 
conference,  89,  757 

Philanthropic  missions  exempt  from 
capture,  it227,  618 

Philupsoo's  Studies  in  International 
Law  quoted,  220,  222n 

Pillage  prohibited,  til29,  ial35, 
ii391,  11307,  tt443,  ii467,  637, 
507,612 

Pilots  allowed  belligerent  warships, 
ti239,  ii5n,  633 

Pinitla,  Claudio,  delegate  of  Bolivia, 
ti263 

f^nkney,  Wm.,  mentioned,  218 

Pious  Fund  case  decided  by  per- 
manent court  of  arbitration,  312- 
314 


Plan  for  pemmnent  international 
court  of  arbitration,  American, 
U16-16 

Plans  for  establisliment  of  inter- 
national congress,  739-760 

Pleaitings  before  court  of  arbitral 
justice,  ii'303,  466 

Pleadings  before  international  prize 
court,  n491 

Pleadiogs  before  permanent  court 
of  arbitration,  ii341,  295-296 

Plenipotentiaries  appointed  by  vari- 
ous !<tales  to  sectind  conference, 
155-163;  distinction  between,  and 
other  members  of  delegation,  113; 
division  of  delegations  into  am- 
bassadors and,  170-171;  number 
of,  appointed  by  each  state  to 
firet  conference,  150 

Plungers.  See  Submarine  torpedo- 
boats 

Poison,  prohibition  of  use  of,  ul27, 
ii387-389,  535 

Police  dutv,  u409,  661,  563 

Policy  of  United  States  toward  arbi- 
tration, 246 

Political  questions  excluded  from 
conference,  05.  ul77,  41  n 

Pompitj,  Guido,  aelegale  of  Ital^  to 
firat  and  second  conferences,  ii69, 
ti273 

Poortugael.  Jonkheer  J.  C  C.  den 
Beer,  delegate  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  firet  and  second  confer- 
ences, «71,  ii277;  mentioned, 
657;  peraonality,  162-154;  160- 
161;  presented  declartilion  con- 
cerning throwing  projectiles  from 
balloons,  649 ;  prominent  dde- 
gute,  150 

Pope,  corregpondenoe  between  Hol- 
land ond  the,  84-85 

Popes  as  arbitrators,  instances  of, 
202 

Porras),  Belisario.  delegate  of  Pana- 
ma, ii277;  supported  court  of 
arbitral  iusttce,  434-435 

Portendic  claims  arbitrated  between 
France   and    Great    Britain,  234 

Porter,  Horace,  delegate  of  United 
States  to  seeoDLd  conference, 
it259;  differetkoe  between  propo- 
sition of,  and  Drago's  proposition 
concerning  contract  aebts,  420; 
honorary  president  aecond  com- 
missiou  oi  second  conference, 
ii204.  115;  in  debate,  178;  man- 
ner of  delivering  addreases,  174; 
peraonality,  15&-157;  presented 
contract  debt  proposition,  400; 
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reply  to  criticism  of  tetm  **aa»- 

tractual  debU,"  416; 

fx>ncerauQg  abc^tioo  of 

tng,  574 ;  speech  on  eoairact  debts, 

401-105 

Portugal:  ari>iCr»t)oo  treaty  be- 
tween EngUnd  and.  of  1&S4. 214. 
delegation  to  first  camlenmeB, 
ii71;  dclegatioa  to  aecenJ  ea»- 
ferenoe,  iV279;  favored  Britiali 
cODtraband  propositioa,  712:  Kiac 
ot,  speech  to  Corlese  quoCed, 
7;  personalities  of  diHfgiff  to 
second  conference,  161;  proieet 
of  compulsory  arbitiatiott  pre^ 
seated  to  second  coofereDee.  337; 
project  of  oompubovy  arnt2»- 
tion  before  committee.  349;  raly 
to  United  States  circular  of  Get. 
21.  1904,  92;  reply  to  Uniied 
Slates  circular  of  Dec.  16.  1904. 
iil73;  supported  oourt  of  artiitnl 
justice,  434-435 

Postal  oorreapondenee,  xi227.  i»46&, 
61&-dl6 

Powders,  new,  prohihitkm  of  use  of: 
in  Russian  dnulu  cf  Jsa.  11. 
1899,  n4;  insUuetaoM  to 
can  detection  to  fint  < 
u7-8;  dtfiCUssioD  in  first 
ence,  39-61;  report  of 
delc;gatioii  to  first 
u  19-30;  report  of  Captain  OoMt, 
u39-^;  report  of  CtotaJD  " 
«96-39 

Pnf ctesitial  treatment  of 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  in  V^m- 
nieian  ombs.  315-316,  391 

IVqiaratQry  oommittee  for  thijd 
ccnfcrcme.  u^9-251.  u28d-atl« 
13d.  736 

Pnadeoft  of  eomt  of  aitisttal  jpm- 
taee^  tOSft 

P>«sidaa    of 
eovat,  wtfS 

PiwideBft  of  pffBmenA  oovt  of 
ariatatioo,  td99, 
of 

sOOB,  lis 

oTvatkaf 
^rv«n  to,  122 

nea.  Sidhard,  Boa),  nsniim  ■ 
latter  te^  of  Feb.  6.  1790.  rcfenrd 
to,  <T7a 

timmm%  of  war,   •»4$-i»,  tOU- 


pvoBcrty  sn  oerapnit  toa 
5m-St},  ul35.  tW 

of    prwoaa  4 

«air-119.  nl23,  usn.si 

jnmisiuu 
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■*   PWHito  verbeam  of  the  conference, 
122;  preporation  of,  124 
jS«e  Minutes 

ProcUimutiQii  of  neutrality  during 
Civil  War,  mentioned,  i>22n 

Production  of  papcre  before  per- 
manent court  of  arb)  I  ration, 
ti343,  297 

Profcason  of  iDtertiation&l  law 
chosen  aa  delegates,   145 

Proeram  of  conference,  submission  of 
Bubjecta  not  in.  u24-25.  120-122 

Prograin  of  first  conference :  pre- 
liminary,  himdeii  to  Amhassador 
Hitchcock  by  Count  Mouravieff, 
41-42n;  in  Russian  circular  of 
January  1 1 ,  1899,  «4-5;  per- 
manent court  of  arbitration  not 
included  in,  277 ;  subjects  not 
included  in,  51,  03,  65 

Program  of  second  conference;  cor- 
respondence concerning.  101-106; 
in  Russian  circular  of  April  12, 
1900,  iil76-177;  attitude  of 
tjnit«d  States  concerning,  101- 
102:  limitation  of  annaments  ex- 
eluded  from,  uI76,  66:i;  reaerva^ 
lions  of  Great  Britain  to,  105- 
100,  nlS2;  reservations  of  Greece 
and  Spain  to,  105-106;  reserva- 
tions of  United  States,   102-106 

Projectiles  containing  gases.  See 
Gaaes 

Projectiles,  explosive,  use  of,  pro- 
hibited   by    Declaration    of    St. 
I       Petersburg,  21-22 

Projectiles,  throwing  off  from  bal- 
loonts.     See  Balloons 

Projectiles,  submission  of,  to  con- 
ference,   121 

Prominent  dele^gates  at  first  oon- 
fercDoe,  150 

PropOAals  for  international  prise 
court,  472-473 

Protocol  for  additional  subjects  of 
compulsory  arbitration,  quoted, 
37 In;  mentioned,  369 

Protocol  for  submission  of  case  de 
novo  to  international  prise  court. 
proposed,  483  484,  511 

Protocol  of  adherence  of  non-signa- 
tory states  to  convention  of  1S99, 
ii752-253,  770 

Prowlera^  armed,  n51 

Proaor,  U.,  Russian  delegate  to 
noond  conference,  ti281;  editor 
of  proc^ verbal,  124;  personality, 
161    162 

Prussia:  arbitration  bet  weenAustria. 
France,    Great    Britain,    Russia 


and,  under  treaty  of  1815,  233; 
rule  conceminff  enemv  merchant 
ships  at    outbreak   of   war   with 
AuHtriu,  560 
Sec  Germany 

Public,  admission  of,  to  conferences, 
122 

Public  blockades,  718 

Public  buildings  in  occupied  terri- 
tory,  iil39,  u40I,   639 

Public  debts.     See  Contract  debts 

Public  opinion,  creation  of,  for 
Hague  conference,  25-34;  in  favor 
of  arbitration.  248-249 

Publication  of  projects  before  sub- 
mission to  conference,  &4n 

Publication  of  Russian  rescript, 
impression  produced,  42n 

Publicity  of  proceedings  of  confer- 
ence, 53-54 

Qualifications  of  attorneys  before 
international    prise  court,    u487 

QualiHcations  of  belligerents,  u47- 
48.  uU7, 11214,  u377,  h481,  628- 
532 

Qualifications  of  del^ates  to  con- 
ference, 144 

Quarter,  prohibitetl  to  declare  that 
no,  will  be  given,  ii49,  it  127, 
ii387-389,  5:^5 

Queen  of  the  Netherlands:  medals 
preaented  to  delegates  by,  183; 
reoeptiooB  to  delegates  by,  182- 
183;  telegram  to,  from  confer- 
ence, 141-142 

Quesada  y  Ar6stegui.  Gonsalo  de, 
Cuban  delegate,  tt265 

Questions  involved  in  appeal  from 
national  to  international  court, 
47:^-484 

Quorum  of  international  prise  court 
tt48I 


Raflalovich,  M.,  Russian  delegate 
to  first  conference,  ii73 ;  men- 
tioned, 81 

Rahusen,  R.  N.,  Netberiands  dele- 
gate to  first  conference.  tiTl 

R&if  Bey,  Turkish  delegate  to 
second   conference,   ii283 

Railways  in  occupied  territory! 
ul39,  ii216,  1^399 

Railways  of  neutrals  in  occupied 
territory,  nl39,  h219,  u4ll,  554- 
555 

Ralston.  Jackson  H.,  agent  in  Pious 
Fund  case,  313 
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provisions  for,  u423;  rt^strr  to 
be  kept  of.  n427;  otmvenlioD  not 
signea  by  Amencan  delegation 
and  not  submiltcd  to  Senate  for 
ratification  iii'2'in,  574 

Hatification  of  convention  conoem- 
ing  court  of  arbitral  justice,  pro- 
visions for,  ii'SOl 

RatificittioD  of  convention  oonceni- 
tng  encmv  merchant  ships  at  out- 
break of  buBtititien:  not  signed  by 
Anicrican  delegation  and  not  sub- 
mitted to  Senate  for  ratification, 
i»421n,  56S;  provisions  for,  it419; 
register  of,  to  be  kept,  u421 
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Ratification  of  cooTention 
ing  opening  of  hostilities: 
sent  of  Senate  to,  u367r; 
risions  for,  ii363;  register  to  be 
kept  of,  xi367 

Ratification  of  convention  for 
peaceful  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes:  Convention  of 
180^ — proxTsions  for.  iiI07.  Con- 
vention of  11»07 — consent  of  Sen- 
ate to,  u3o5-^3o7n;  provisionB  for, 
iiSol;  retgister  to  be  kept  of, 
m3o5 

Ratification  of  convention  concem- 
tng  restrictions  on  the  riglit  of 
capture:  consent  of  Senate  to, 
»»47ln;  provisions  for,  ti4<tt; 
register  to  be  kept  of,  u471 

Ratification  of  convention  concern- 
ing automatic  subtnAhne  nunes: 
consent  of  Senate  to,  u437n;  pro- 
visions for,  ii433;  register  to  be 
kept  of,  u437 

Ratification  of  decUration  pr»- 
hibiting  discharge  of  projectiles 
from  balloons:  oonsent  of  Senate 
to,  iibZIn;  provisions  for,  <tfi^ 
527 

Renl  estate  in  occupied  territory. 
iil39,  ti401,  539 

Reay.  Lord,  delegate  of  Great 
B  ri  lain     to    second     conference, 

ti271:  M,  Frorr    

of  speech  of, 
fiition  on  cooI.'l.^...; 
tioned,    716;    perse.' 
speech  on  dischargr  . 
from  balloons,  653 
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Receptions  :  '4,   ISl-lHi 

lUchid    Bey,    L:,  ^-^i-^tcate  to 
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iionfl,  dedfiratioiui,  resolutiona 
and,  136-140. 

Reoonimendations  of  first  confer- 
ence: concerning  bombardment 
of  port«,  towns  and  vUlage«  by 
naval  force,  ii79;  conceming 
immunity  of  private  property  at 
aea,  it79i  concerning  limitation 
of  armamenia  and  budgets,  ii79; 
concerning  muskets  and  marine 
artillery,  ii79;  conoeming  revision 
of  Geneva  Ck)nvention,  i(79;  con- 
cerning rights  and  duties  of  neu- 
trals, ti79 

Recommendations  of  second  con- 
ference: cunceming  arbitration  of 
legal  questions  and  interprets^ 
tion  or  treaties,  u327, 275-276; 
concerning  commercial  and  in- 
industrial  relations,  ti289;  con- 
cerning court  of  arbitral  justice, 
ti2.^9;  concerning  military  charges 
on  foreigners,  m'289;  concemmg 
laws  and  customs  of  maritime 
war,  ti2S9;  concerning  third  con- 
fen^ice  and  appointment  of  pre- 
paratory   committee,    u28'9-291 

Record  of  the  conference,  122-123 

Record  of  prise  case:  in  national 
court  transmitted  to  international 
burcAU,  ii'4S0,  500;  in  intorua- 
tional  court  transmitted  to  na- 
tional court,  «495,  500 

Recovery  of  contract  debts.  See 
Contract  debts 

Recovery.  ITie,  quoted   469 

Rccruitrngagi'Dcirsnot  tobeopened 
on  neutral  t(?rritory,  »vM)3,  644 

Red  Cross  badges,  improper  use  of, 
prohibited,  iil27.  n;W7-;Wy.  535 

Red  Cross  Conference,  mentioned, 
684 

Red  CroM  Convention.  See  Geneva 
Convention 

Red  Croes  signs  only  used  for  bo«- 
pital  ships,  u-151,  607 

Rcgittter  sliowing  ratifications,  ad- 
hesioHii  and  denunciations  of  con- 
ventions of  1907.  to  be  kept, 
«355,  ii3Gl,  m367,  u375.  ii4l3, 
t»421.  u427,  u437,  i»445,  m463. 
tt471,  tv523 

R^lenient  of  second  conference, 
773-775 

ReKulations  of  second  conference, 
&0I-2O2 

Regulations  respf^cting  execution  of 
arbitral  awarils  to  be  communi- 
cated to  international  bureau, 
ti91,  tt329,  281 


Regiilations  respecting  belligerent 
ships  in  neutral  ports,  exchange 
of,  n24l,  ii5iy,  tHS;  to  be  applied 
impartially,  iVSU,  6:^2 

Regulations'  respecting  crews  of 
enemy  merchant  ships  captured 
by  belligerent,  ti227-228,  ii467 

Regulations  respecting  laws  and 
customs  of  war  on  land:  of  1899, 
iai7;  of  1907,  ti:J77-:tS7 

Reinsch's  International  Unions 
and  their  Administration  of  In- 
ternational Law,  mentioned,  687 

Relief  societies  for  prisoners  of  war, 
U123-125,   ii38,5,   &^H 

Relief  societies,  hospital  ships  of. 
ul45,  ti449,  603-604 

Religious  buildings.  See    Churchcfi 

Religious  missions  exempt  from 
capture,  u227,  ii4G7,  618;  not 
Bunject  to  regulation  as  to  stay 
in  neutral  port,  ii513,  636-637 

Religious  libertv  in  occupied  terri- 
tory, iil35,  u397 

Religious  liberty  of  prisoners  of  war, 
ul25,  ti3S5 

Religious  staffs  of  captured  ships, 
til47,  ti435,  608-609 

Removal  of  submarine  mines,  ti431- 
433,  582-584 

Remuneration  of  judges  of  court  of 
arbitral  justice,  ii297,  447;  of  in- 
ternational prize  court,  ii483 

Renault,  Louis,  French  del^ateto 
first  and  second  confcrenoos, 
n67,  ri269;  article  in  La  Vie  Poli- 
ti^nejt  de»  Deux  Mondes,  118;  dia- 
cussion  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, 353;  in  debate,  177;  inter- 
pretation of  rules  of  Treaty  of 
Washington,  631-632;  mentioned, 
63 ,  503 ;  personality ,  1 52- 1 54 , 
I6S-170;  president  of  comit*^  dc 
redaction,  119;  prominent  dele- 
gate, 150;  remarks  concerning  re- 
ports of  commissions,  1 17 ;  quoted 
as  to  commissioners  being  lawyers, 
222 ;  report  concerning  bellig- 
erent warships  in  neutral  ports 
quoted,  i'i'513,  636;  quoted  as  to 
impartiality  of  umpire,  219;  re- 
port concerning  opening  of  hos- 
tilities, 518;  report  on  law  to  be 
administered  in  international 
prize  court,  ii'233-236,  491-i93; 
represented  plaintiff  in  case  of 
perpetual  Leases  in  Japan  before 
permanent  court  of  arbitration, 
315;  speech  in  favor  of  compul- 
sory arbitration,  35^-363;  to  be 
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BcBd6ii,  Victor,  ddegate  of  Ecua- 
dor^ t£2S7 

Rcpam  to  bcfligeratt  wanhips  in 
neutral  poita,  i£Z30,  ti513,  «i515, 

Bcpatriatiao  of  prinoen  of  war, 
nl25,  n387,  534 

Beplies  to  Cnited  States  cireiilar  of 
6et.  21. 1904, 92;  of  Dec  16, 1904, 
»il73 

Report  of  American  dciegation  to 
nnt  eooferenee,  nl7-29;  to  aeeond 
eonferenee,  ttl98-251 

Beport  of  Captain  Croxier  on  ex- 
plosires,  pcnrders,  ete.,  u29-35; 
on  laws  and  customs  of  war  on 
land,  tt46-52 

Report  of  Captain  M^han  on  adap- 
talion  to  naval  warfareof  princi- 
ples of  Geneva  Convention  and 
neutnUixation  of  ships  saviog 
those  overboard,  u39-44;  on 
naval  disaimament,  tt36-39 

Report  of  international  oonmiia- 
sion  of  inquiry,  iiS7,  u89,  u325, 
267,272 

Rowrt  of  Messrs.  White,  Low  and 
Holls  on  good  offices,  mediation 
and  arbitration,  ti52-^0 

Report  of  work  of  court  of  arbitr^ 
justice,  ti299,  450 

R^>ort  of  work  of  permanent  court 
of  arbitration,  it33^335,  281 

Report  CD  Russian  projects  of 
armaments  and  budgets,  56 

Reporters,  newspaper,  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war,  ttI23,  ti383,  533 

Renorters  of  the  commissions  of 
tne  conference,   1 16-118 

Reports  of  commissions  of  the  con- 
ference, 117,  122-123 

Representative  governments,  im- 
portance of,  in  factors  that  make 
for  peace,  689 

Requisitions,  bombardments  to  en- 
force, 590-592 

Requisitions  in  occupied  territory, 
iioO-ol,  iil37,  it397,  ii399,  592n 

Rescript,  Russian,  of  August,  1898: 
quoted,  ul-2;  discussed,  39-44; 
impression  produced  by  pub- 
lication of,  42n 

Reservation  to  convention  of  1899, 
iil6o-167;  to  conventions  of  1907, 


n533-MI:  to  pn^^  of  seeoad 
cngfareaee.  nlSZ.  ia2~U» 

of  mBitanr  ^haxjgmz  of  1899.  n77: 
report  oc  Ajnoicaa  drlfj^iTina 
i£27;  of  1907.  iSm,  npan  of 
American  dflrRarirM.  s2U-344 
osr  Armamenta 

RraiiiiilMi    of    IntcrpwiiaaMattaiy 
Cmoo   eooeen' 
eoof  erenee,  90 

Besohitiao  of  Rio  Coafc 
cfming  pub&e  d^iCa,  399 

Resolutions,  diffc 

ventions,     dedaratioos, 
mcndatioDs  and,  136-140 

BespoDaes^  See  Rrylifw 

Befltrictions  on  ngfat  of  eaptore: 
eonvcntion  nUfiTe  to.  «»463;  dis- 
cussed, 614-620;  report  of  Ameri- 
can delfgntinn,  tt227-22S;  eoo- 
soit  of  Senate  to  ratificatiaa, 
»471a 

BetBuann,  lieut.-Commanda*,  Ger- 
man delegate  to  second  eonfer- 
enee,  n259 

Revision  of  arbitral  award:  discofr- 
sicn  at  first  conference,  81; 
Amoican  dflpestinn  jnntsted  on, 
300-301 ;  nxay  be  icaemeJ  in  con- 
pnmiM,  ul07,  h349,  300 

Revinon  of  dedaration  of  Bmasels, 
ti4 

Ste  Laws  and  customs  of  war  on 
land 

Revisicm  of  Geneva  Convention.  64; 
recommendation  concerning,  ii27. 
«79 

Revolutions,  convention  concern- 
ing opening  of  hostilities  does  not 
^ply  to,  520-^21 

Remte  de  Droit  Iniemational  et  de 
UgidaHon  compart,  mentiooed, 
30 

Reynolds,  Frandaco,  General,  dele- 
gate of  Argentine  Republic,  u261; 
personality,  157 

Rhine,  arbitrati<xi  bv  commission 
for  navigation  of  toe,  233 

Rich&rd,  Hairy,  mentioned,  261, 
683 

R^ts  and  duties  of  neutrals: 
United  States  circular  of  Oct.  21, 
1904,  ul71;  report  of  American 
delegation  to  second  conference, 
tt218;  discussion  in  first  confer- 
ence, 64;  report  of  American  dele- 
gaticm  to  first  conference,  »27; 
recommendation  of  first  confer- 
ence   concerning,    u79;    instruc- 
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tiona  to  American  delej^tlon  to 
second  confpirnce,  in9/>  (see 
nasi  two  headingt);  in  Russiun 
circular  of  April  12,   l9Wi,  til 70 

Ri^hta  and  duties  of  neutral  powers 
ID  naval  war:  convention  concern- 
ing, ii507-523;  discussed,  620- 
648;  report  of  American  delega- 
tion, ii235-2-12;  consent  of  Sen- 
ate to  ratification.  tio2:^625n; 
convcntion  referred  to,  728;  reser- 
vations to  convention,  tt539-541 

Rights  and  duties  of  neutral  pow- 
ers and  persons  in  case  of  war 
on  land;  convention  concerning, 
ii401— 115;  discussed,  5^11-535; 
report  of  American  delegation, 
ii217-219;  consent  of  tSe.nate  to 
ratification,  tt415n;  reaervatioos 
to  convention,  it537 

Rights  of  action  not  lo  be  abolished, 
ii"205 

Rio  Conference,  date  of,  conflicted 
with    date   pr(^>05ed    for  second 
conference,  96-98 
Sm  International   Conference  of 
American  States 

Rivers.    See  International  rivers 

Robilant^MariusNicolisde,  General, 
delegate  of  Italy  to  second  con- 
ference, ii273 

Robinson,  John,  suggested  com- 
memoration of.  187 

Rdell.  Jookheer  J.  A.,  delegate  of 
the  Netherlands  to  second  con- 
ference, ii277;  personality,  100- 
161 

Rogier,  Count  de  Grcllc.  Belgian 
aclegate  to  first  conference,  ii65 

Rojetsvensky,  Admiral,  mentioned, 
267 

Rolin,  Edouard,  Suiraese  delegate 
to  first  conference,  tt75;  peraon- 
ality.  152-154;  prominent  dele- 
gate. 150 

Rolin-Jacqucmyns'  letter  proposing 
Institute  of  International  Law. 
6H4 

Roman  judicial  system,  develop- 
ment of,  from  arbitration,  190- 
19:i 

Rome,  arbitration  in,  180,  190-200 

Romilly.  Sir  Samuel:  impression  of 
Dr.    Franklin,   691n;  mejitioned, 

m\ 

Roo^velt,  President:  letter  to  An- 
drew CAmr^e  mentioned,  430- 
4:{];  mentioaed.  7^;  message  to 
Congress  concerning  court  of  ar- 
bitral justice.  460;  concerning  in- 


ternational priws  court,  608; 
concerning  second  conference, 
91n,  goodi  offices  of,  tenninated 
Russo-Japanese  war,  125,  265; 
part  in  calling  second  conference, 
90-93;  response  to  resolutions  of 
Interparliaracniary  Union,  90- 
91;  telegram  to,  at  close  of  second 
conference.    111-112,    141-142 

Root,  Elihu,  Secretary  of  State: 
judgment  as  to  work  of  second 
conference,  MX;  instructions  to 
American  delegation  to  Rio  Con- 
ference concerning  forcible  col- 
lection of  contract  debts,  398; 
meiitioneti,  06^{;  speech  at  Buenos 
Aires,  August  17,  1906,  concern- 
ing contract  debts,  421-422; 
speech  on  laying  comer-stone  of 
building  of  Bureau  of  American 
Repubhcs,  253,  679;  statement 
concerning  work  of  the  confer- 
ences, 739 

Rosado,  Lieut. -Colonel  Toniaz  An- 
tonio Garcia,  delegate  of  Portu- 
gal to  second   conference,   ti279 

Rose,  Uriah  M.,  delegate  of  United 
States  to  second  conference, 
u250;  language  uaed  at  confer- 
ence, 123;  member  of  correspon- 
dence committee,  ii204;  person- 
aUty,    156-157 

Ross,  In  re,  cited,  ii236 

Roth,  Arnold.  Dr.,  delegate  of 
Switzerland  to  first  conference, 
»75 

Roucrie,  Marquis  de  la,  Washing- 
ton's letter  to,  of  Oct.  7.  1785. 
quoted,  677 

Roumania:  attitude  toward  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  342 ;  atti- 
tude toward  throwing  projectilee 
from  balloons,  651;  dd^atea  to 
first  conference,  ti73;  delegates 
to  second  conference,  ii279;  per- 
sonality, IfH;  opposition  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration  at  first  con- 
ference. 309-310;  opposition  to 
international  commissions  of  in- 
c^uir^*,  77*78 ;  reasons  for  absten- 
tion of,  from  contract  debt  con- 
vention, 4 13;  reply  to  United 
States  circular  of  Oct.  21,  1904, 
92;  of  Dec.  16,  1904,  nl73;  reser- 
vation concerning  obligatory  ar- 
bitration, 11165-167,  :i09-3IO; 
reservation  concerning  inter- 
national commissions  of  inquiry, 
307;    reservation    to    convention 
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of  1907  for  peaceful  aettlenient  of 

inteniAtional  disputes,  ii533 

Rou«e«u,  Jeftn  Jacques,  project  of, 

Quoted,  210;  mentioned,  26,  74tt 

Rules  of  procedure.   See  Procedure 

Uules  of  the  Treaty  of  WadiiDgtoa 

referred  to,  626,  631 
Ruses  of  war  allowed,  itl27,  t»389 
Russell,  Sir  Jobn,  cit4xl.  402 
Rusna:  arbitration  between  Austria, 
Fianoei  Great  Britain.  Prussia 
and.  under  treaty  of  1815,  233; 
attitude  toward  contract  d^ts, 
418;  attitude  toward  transforma- 
tion merchaot  ships,  576;  atti- 
tude toward  throwing  projectiles 
from  balloons,  652;  callmg  of 
conference  by,  33,  3&n,  4 In,  93- 
96;  circular  of  Jan.  U,  189fi,  u3~ 
5,  diacusBed,  44-47;  circular  of 
April  12.  1906.  U175-176.  102; 
circular  of  April  12,  1006.  con- 
cerning adhesion  of  states  not 
represented  at  first  conference, 
ui78-179;  delegates  to  first  con- 
ference, i;73,  to  second  confer- 
ence, u28I;  draft  article  concern- 
ing functions  of  international 
conrunisnons  of  inquiry,  306; 
draft  code  of  arbitration  proposed 
in  1899,  789;  elements  for  elabor- 
ation of  convention  presented  in 
1809,  781;  emperor  of,  and  the 
Persian  minister,  Mirsa  Risa, 
Khan,  humorous  incident,  178; 
judges  of  international  prise  court 
sit  permanently,  ii481;  memo- 
randum of  Sept.  13,  1905, 93n, 
of  Nov.  12,  1906,  104-105;  note 
of  April  12,  190rt.  99-100,  of 
hUrcb  22  and  AprU  4,  1907,  106- 
106;  pcrsonaltties  of  delegates  to 
first  oonfcrcnoe,  14&-149,  to  sec- 
ond conference,  161-102;  pro- 
gram of  second  conference,  iil76- 
177,  did  not  inclu<le  limitation  of 
annaincnts,  663;  project  for  Limi- 
tation of  armaments  and  budgets, 
55,  56,  656;  project  for  compul- 
sory arbitration,  321,  323-327, 
803;  project  for  court  of  arbitral 
justice,  430,  437-4:^8;  project  for 
destruction  of  neutml  prises, 
727-728;  project  for  interna- 
tional arbitration,  of  1899,  803; 
project  for  international  oomznis- 
sion  of  inquiry,  307,  788;  project 
for  permanent  court  of  arbitra- 
tion, 280.  794;  projtsit  for  revi- 
•ion  of  arbitral  award »  81;  reply 


to  Cnited  States  otrcular  oC 
21,  lOM,  92,  of  D«c  16,  1«H. 
xil73;  represented  BCoot^wnOi 
149;  rescript  of  August,  iW», 
5luoted,  itl-2,  diseuased,  30-44. 
impresBOD  produced  by  pab(i<»- 
tion  of,  42n;  resorvatkn  to  pn> 
gram  of  second  oooferaBee.  IQtS- 
106;  rQser\-ation  to  eaaTcotaoo 
Kapeeting  laws  and  euscoca*^ 
war  on  Land,  ii537; 
to  convention  respecting 
of  enemy  merchant  dhipa  on 
break  of  hostilities,  tio37: 
concerning  enemy  merchant 
at  outbreak  of  Cnmean  war, 
560,  at  outbreak  of  war 
Japan,  563 

Russo-Japanese  war  refefied  to, 
88.  93.  125,  265,  734 

Rye^teln.  Case  of  the,  ref eared  to. 
625 

Saens  Pefia.  Roque,  delegate  of 
Argentine  Repuolic.  it2^;  per- 
sooalitv,  157;  supported  court  of 
arbitral    justice,    434—435 

Sailors  excluded  from  convention 
for  adaptation  to  naval  warfare 
of  principles  of  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. GOO 

St.  Louis  World'B  Fair,  meatiooed, 
684 

St.  Petersb'"-..  ri<^*»Uratioo  of: 
efTect  on  nt   of  inter- 

national t'  •■.  21-22;  pro- 

hibited use  uf  exploave  prajee- 
tUes,  21-22 
See  Conference  of.  Declaration  of 

8t.  Pierro,  perpetual  pcAce  of.  dis- 
cussed, 742-744.  749;  msntioned 
26 

Sakamoto,  Captain,  Japanese  dele- 
gate to  first  conference,  ii69 

Sakdi,  Phva  Vtsuddha  Suma,  Sia- 
mese delegate  to  firat  cozucreBce, 
u75 

Sale  of  arras  and  aii  l>y 

United  States  to  I- 1  <ng 

war  with  Pmssia,  628 

Salisbury,  Lord«  mentioned,  402, 
409 

Salvador,  deUvDUion  to  eoMOd  «»- 
fererf-      ■•■■>*;  i.     «^--^- f^ 

con;  'o; 

to  Ir  ;                          '*n- 
veii! 

Sanuui    .  <>omta»-«s-Saltandi, 

Pemiajo  Uel«gaU  to  «eeoQd  oa»- 


fereoce,  ttl279;  supported  court, 
of  arbitral  justice,  4;i4— 4.'W 

San  Guiliano,  Marquis,  mentioned, 
90 

Sanguily,  Manuel,  Cuban  delegate 
to  second  conference,  u2d7 

Santoci  Lisboa,  Eduardo  F.  i^.  dos. 
Braiilian  delegate  to  aecond  con- 
ference, tt263;  personality,   157 

SapountBalds,  Colonel  C,  delegate 
of  Greece  to  second  conferenee, 
11271 

Sato,  Aimaro,  Japanese  dele^te  to 
second  conference.  t£273 

Satow,  .Sir  Kmest,  ddegate  of  Great 
Britain  to  second  confcronre, 
u260j  mentioned,  727,  72S;  per- 
sonality, 159;  speech  concerning 
mines,  585 

SavQroin-L«hman:  arbitrator  in 
Ma«cat  controversy.  317;  judge 
in  PiouB  fund  case,  313 

Scheine,  Captain,  Russian  delegate 
to  first  conference,  u73;  person- 
ality, M8-149;  prominent  dele- 
gate, 150;  submitted  project  cou- 
ceming  armaments  and  budgets. 
55 

Schellcr,  Rear-Admiral  C.  F..  dele- 
sate  of  Denmark  to  second  con- 
ference, ti2B7 

Schiller,  mentioned,  681 

Schnack,  M.  J.  G.  F.  von,  delegate 
of  Denmark  to  first  conference, 
u65 

SchwarihofT,  Colonel  de  Gross  de. 
German  delegate  to  first  confer- 
ence, ii63;  mentioned,  650;  per- 
sonalitv.  146,  152-154;  promi- 
nent delegate,  150;  ^)eech  on 
armumcota,  657 

Science,  buildings  devoted  to:  bom- 
bardment of,  11 129.  tt389,  ii441, 
636,  597.  592n;  seiiuro  of,  for- 
bidden, iiiag.  it401,  539 

Scientific  missions,  ships  engaged 
in,  ti:i27,  ii4G7,  t»5l3.  (518,  638- 
637 

Scott,  Jauies  Brown,  delegate  of 
DnitTfl  States  to  second  confer- 
ence. u2oi» 

Scott,  Sit  William,  mentioned,  46dn; 
quoted,  (V2A 

Seat  of  wmfercnop,  ii5,  rtl72,  47; 
of  court  of  Brbilrid  justice,  ii297; 
of  intemnt  tonal  commissiinn  «.if 
jnquirj',  n.'ilS,  iuU^.  270.  of  per- 
manent court  of  arbitration,  ]t05. 
U&9.  iCWg.  2ft4 


Second  commiiwion  of  first  confer- 
ence, work  of,  62-66;  of  second 
conference.  131-133 

Secrecy  of  deliberation§  of  first  con- 
ference, 53-64;  of  second  con- 
ference, u204 

Secret  suggestions  or  arrangements 
not  permitted  at  first  conference, 
41n 

Secretaries,  distinction  between  and 
other  delegates,  113 

Secretaries  to  delegations  to  first 
conference,  151;  security  foroosta 
before  international  prise  court  in 
appeal  brought  by  individual, 
11495 

Se^TftVp,  Commander  J.  R.,  dele- 
gate of  Great  Britain  to  second 
conference,  ii271 

Selection  of  arbitrators  and  umpire 
for  permanent  court  of  arbitra- 
tion, ii93-96,  u99,  it331,  n337, 
283,293 

Selection  of  arbitrators  and  umpire 
for  summary  procedure,  ii349, 
303 

Selection  of  commissioners  for  inter- 
national commission  of  inquiry, 
u87,  iai7,  273 

Sdectioo  of  powers  to  be  invited 
to  first  oonicrenoe.  47 

S6lir,  Count  de,  Portuguese  dele- 
gate to  first  and  second  confer- 
ences, ii7l.  n279 

Semmes,  Admiral,  mentioned,  610, 
726 

Senate.  Cnit^d  States,  submission 
of  eompromia  to.  288-290,  335- 
336,  360-351 

Sentence  of  international  prise  court, 
ti496 

Sentiment  in  favor  of  arbitration 
and  judicial  settlement  of  inter- 
naticmal  disputes  a  factor  that 
makes  for  peace,  694 

Serrallo.  Coimt  de,  delegate  of 
Spain  to  first  conference,  ii65 

Scrvia:  amendment  concerning;  offer 
of  good  offices  and  mediation  by 
strangers.  306;  delegation  to  first 
conference,  ii73 ;  delegation  to 
second  conference,  ii2^1;  oppo- 
sition to  international  conmiis- 
sions  of  inquiry,  77-78;  propo- 
sition of  compulsory  arbitration 
presented  to  secona  conference. 
.Tltt;  reser>-fttion  concerning  good 
offices  and  mnltation.  ul67,  305; 
reservat  iun  concerning  inter- 
nal loiml  commissions  of  inquiry, 


^^  m   IW 

Vttuo  Rfcncd  tOf  Sto 
8i«m:  ddentioa  to  fin 
tt73;  rWwofina  to 
fcmee.   i^28S:   iaritcii   to  fint 
euuleienee,    47;    njmaUua   to 

CODVEBttOB  COBCEVBIDIE  B^BMDBflBB 

nuDM,  a537;  icaerfstaott  to  tarn- 
▼anioa  eooecnung  rights  aad 
liuties  of  nratiBl  povcn  m  dstsI 
war.  ti.541;  reaoTAtioo  to  inter- 
n&tK«k*i  prixe  eourt  cumqiiioa, 

SibcD,  Lieut. -ColoDci,  Frendi  dele- 
gate to  aeeond  coof erenee,  tt269 

Hick  and  Wfyuzided:  additioDal  wti- 
den  flrf  Gener*  CoDvention  ex- 
tended to,  in  navaJ  war,  000; 
after  engai^enient,  u457.  612; 
ijovemed  by  Geneva  ConTentioo, 
nl27,  iiZ^,  53o;  information 
conoeminj;.  to  be  sent  their 
l^vemments.  ti457,  612;  iB- 
treatment  of,  to  be  pumsfaed, 
ti4.Mf,  613;  inhabitants  caring  for. 
599;  in  occupied  territory,  600; 
interned  in  neutral  territory, 
ii6l,  ul41,  ii407,  549;  landed  at 
neutral  port,  ul49,  u455,  611; 
neutral  merchant  ships  may  be 
appealed  to  to  take  on  board, 
ti45'J,  608;  neutral  vessels  carry- 
inf^,  ii:V.^-44,  )il47;  passage 
throuich  neutral  territory,  ul41, 
ii4iJ7,  .>4H-549;  prisoners  of  war. 
tiI49,  ii45o,  61(M)11;  report  of 
Captain  Croxier,  ti49;  sailors  or 


Sodali 

OOMnB 

War, 

TK 

South    AfiitaK 
88,  7M  ^ 

Sooth  CarauHi  t. 
to.  463 

Sa^mMir  de  So^^^m, 
19 

SoreraL    Maninis   de. 

Portogal  to  seeood  coof* 
u279:  persDBaliry.  161:  preaented 
eomptusory  arfactiasiaa  profect. 
337:  supported  eoczt  of  artictial 
justice,  434-433 

SoTereign:  arbttratioa  by.  219.  223: 
arbitral  proeedure  wten.  is  arbi- 
trator, t£99,  n339 

Spain:  arbitratioo  with  Cnitcd 
States  und«^  treaty  of  1795.  229. 
under  treaty  of  1802.  229:  atti- 
tude toward  contract  debts.  413, 
toward  limitatioD  of  armaments, 
666;  delegation  to  first  cooference, 
ti65,  to  second  conferenoe.  i<267; 
reply  to  United  States  circular  of 
Oct.  21, 1904, 92,  of  Dec.  16. 190t. 
ul73;  reservation  to  program  of 
second  conference,  ul82.  105- 
106;  rule  concerning  enemy  mer- 
chant ships  at  outbreak  of  war 
with  United  States,  561-563 

Sparta,  menticHied,  6i81 

Special  arbitration,  use  of  inter- 
national bureau  for,   u333 
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8p«cial  m^;reemeni  in  int«mationaI 
eommiwiion  of  inquiry,  OKI,  266, 

8m  Compromifl 

Special  delegation  of  court  of  arbi- 
tml  justice,   tt293,  448 

Special  mediation,  1121,  ti85,  it313, 
262;  devised  by  HoUs,  262-264; 
President  McKmley's  feara  con- 
oemina;,  264n;  report  of  Ameri- 
can ddef^tion  to  first  conferenoe, 
fi2l ;  report  of  Messrs.  White, 
Low  ana  HoUa,  i{59 

Speed,  Attorney-General,  quoted, 
470 

Sperry,  Charles  S.,  Rear- Admiral, 
delegate  of  United  States  to  sec- 
ond conference,  {{259;  mentioned, 
716;  personality,  156-157:  objec- 
tion to  article  concerning  obtterv- 
ance  of  laws  and  customs  of  war 
by  merchant  ship  converted  into 
warahip,  573-574 

8pieii,  lioO,  {{129-131.  t{391,  637, 
538 

Staal,  Baron  dc,  deWate  of  Monte- 
negro to  first  conference,  t{71 

Btoal,  Baron  de,  Russian  delegate 
to  first  conference,  u7.'i;  men- 
tioned, 33,  74,  734;  personality, 
14^149,  151-154;  prendent  of 
first  conference.  49 ;  speech  at 
second  session,  49-52;  speech  at 
dose  of  first  conference,  85-87; 
statement  concerning  armamcnta 
and  budgets,  54-55 

SUir,  Lord,  quoted,  228 

Stancioff,  Dimitri  I.,  Dr..  delegat« 
of  Uulgariu  to  first  conference, 
{»77 

Standing  army  in  United  States, 
Dr.  I'ranklin's  observation  con* 
ceming,  692 

Stanhope,  Philip,  mentioned,  90 

Stated  international  conference:  in- 
Btructiona  to  .American  delega- 
tion to  second  conference,  it  184; 
_^  referred  to.  735;  mentioned,  738; 
■  petition  of  American  Peace  So- 
W      ciety,  757,  referred  to,  89 

States  invited  to  second  conference, 
list  of,  {{179-180 

Status  of  enemy  merchant  ships  at 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  lSm  Enemy 
merchant  ships  at  outbreak  of 
hoiiitilities 

Stead,   William  T.:  Courrier  de  la 

Conference  de  la  Pais,  mentioned, 

122,    172-173;    mentioned,    122; 

H      work  at  the  conferences,  174-175 


Stengel,  Baron  de,  German  delegat« 
to  first  conference,  {{63;  person- 
ality, 146,  148;  represented  Ba- 
vana,  146n 

Stewart,  Commodore,  case  of,  re- 
ferred to,  624 

Stockton,  Charles  H.,  Admiral, 
mentioned,  579 

Stores  and  supplies  in  occupied  ter- 
ritory, {{139,  {{399 

Stowell,  Lord:  decision  in  The  At- 
lanta, cited,  578;  in  The  Bocdes 
Lust,  quoted,  55S;  in  Fox  and 
Others,  quoted,  470;  in  Tlic  Maria, 
quoted,  468;  in  The  Recovery, 
quoted,  469;  in  The  Wal&Ingham 
Packet,  cited,  471;  mentioned, 
707,  726 

Streitf  Georges,  delegate  of  Greeoe 
to  second  conference,  {{271 

Sturdsa,  Alexandre,  Captain,  dcle- 

?;ate  of  Roumania  to  second  con- 
erencc,  i{279 

Sturge,  Jos^h,   mentioned,  261 

Subcommiaaions,  organization  of 
oommisaions  into.  1 1 

Subjects  submitted  to  arbitration, 
classification  of,  247 

Gubjects  not  in  program  of  con- 
ference, presentation  of,  51.  53, 
65,  120-122,  {{24-25 

Submarine  cables.    See  Cables 

Submarine     m  ines :     disciission     in 
first  conference,  09-61 
5m  Mines 

Submarine  torpedo-boats:  in  Rus- 
sian cJrcular  of  January  11,  1899, 
{{4 ;  instructions  to  American  dele- 
gation to  first  conference,  {i7-8; 
report  of  American  delegation  to 
first  conference,  {{19-20;  report 
of  Captain  Mahan,  {{35-39 

Substitution  uf  delegates,   120 

Successors  in  interest  before  inter- 
national priae  court,  {{477,  488 

Suggested  composition  of  court  of 
arbitral  justice,  813,  826 

Summary  procedure,  ii349-3dl, 
302-303;  initiated  by  French  dele- 
gation, ;i02;  report  of  American 
delegation  to  second  conference, 
{1I212 

Sumoej",  Charies:  "Addresses  on 
War,"  cited,  31,  32;  mentioned. 
741 

Supplementary  e%'idence  before  in- 
ternational prise  court,  {{49 1 , 
500 

Supreme  C^urt  of  the  United  Slates, 


2Kc 

.>:*-  .^^    '-4.^ 
'->. -jw;  ^j»A^  •ir's.afcr  -Ji  'j>si   H 

i-Atuty  oi  Htinititl  ytHlit^.  457-15& 
HtilMA   <-i.  JMm,  Jij]«-ii  riziliiMy,  dele- 
KnU  '/(  AtJKlriii- Hurifi^firy  to  sec- 
ou'l  fnuiftt'.utv.,  u'JfJl 

Tfclil*'  o/  fii(riiuiiiri;*i:  to  cmvfmtioiu 
or    lH!*i(,   /ilfil   I<i;i;   u»  cmven- 

rmrtini|)ittion  of  each 
ftlion  froin  17U4  to 


I  cnir;  or  ijT^itr*. 

*4;?     rf    n;T«mfc- 

sjiTi*    of  ^er- 


tioriH  of 
I' 


uitnin,  (l(fl(!gate  of 
u  to  firut  con- 
wrnrmolity,  150 


wvner^     See    Neu::*! 


T«K=.  *cri  TtI.  ?TiflF  Cantons.  ari>i- 
i;m.tj:c  between.  ^33 

Tesriac-  I>::kf  -ie.  ^lanid  dele^te 
to  ±rK  ccofercnop.  ii65 

TtM.-^zw.  J.  J..  MAjor-G«ner&l.  dele- 
g»c«  of  XorvftT  to  first  conferenoe. 
iitS 

Tliea,  gi*iWtig  of  The,  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  mentioned,  725- 
726 

Third  commission  of  first  confer- 
ence, work  of,  66-87;  of  second 
conference,  13^134 

Third  peace  conference:  recommen- 
dation for,  ti'289-291,  discussed. 
136,  731-751;  report  of  American 
delegation,  1124^251;  prepara- 
tory committee  for,  735;  date  of, 
735 


INDEX 


lliorntoD*  Sir  Edwoxd,  mentioned, 
244 

Throwing  projectiles  frombattoona. 
Sw  BuloonH 

liDiro,  W.S.  y.  Colonel,  delegate  of 
CbinA  to  aecond  conference,  ii265 

Tomb  of  Grotiu8,  wreath  placed 
upon,  185-186;  remarks  olA.  D. 
WhiU.  740 

TomielU,  Crusati  di  Vergano,  Count 
Joseph,  delegate  of  Italy  to  sec- 
ond conference,  u273;  mentioned, 
133;  president  third  coramisdon, 
116,  ti203;  propoaition  conoero- 
ing  eompulsory  arbitration,  343; 
personality,  ldd-16U;  speech  on 
eompulflory  arbitration,  379-380 

Toipedo-boats,  submarine:  in  Run- 
Bian  circular  January  11^  1899, 
ti4;  in  Russian  circular  April  12, 
1906,  ii  176;  instructions  to  Ameri- 
can delegation  to  first  conference, 
ii7-8;  discuasion  in  first  confer- 
ence, 60;  in  Russian  circular  of 
April  12,    1906,  ul76;   report  of 

t         American      delegation     to     first 
conference,    tt  19-20;    report     of 
CaptAin  Malian,  tt36-39 
Torpedoes.  See  Mines 
Trade  in  contraband,  62^630,  608 
Trade  with  blockaded  port,  719n 
Transformation  of  merchant  ships 

(into  warships:  convention  relative 
to,  U423-429-  discussed,  135, 
56J^-576;  in  Russian  circular  of 
Apr.  12,  1906,  ttl76;  report  of 
American  delegation,  ii22I-223; 
convention  not  sip;nc<l  by  Ameri- 
can detf^ation  and  not  submitted 
to  Senate  for  ratification,  tt429n, 
674;   reservation    of   Turkey   to 

I        convention,  »i537 
Transportation,  means  of,  in  occu- 
pied territory,  ul39,  it2l6,  ii339 
Treaties,    interpretation   of,    to   be 

»  arbitrated,  ti327,  275-276;  reser- 
vation of  Roumania,  h165-167, 
309-310 
Treaties  of  arbitration  referred  to: 
between  Austria,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Prussia  and  Russia  of 
1815,  233;  between  England  and 
France  of  1655,  2 14;  between 
England  and  Holland  of  1654, 
212-213;  between  England  and 
Portugal  of  1654,  214;  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  of  I8I5, 
233;  of  1842,  2M;  of  1903.  328- 
330;  between  France  and  Holland 
of    1813,    233;    between    United 


SUtes  and  France  of  1803,  230; 
of  1880,243-244:  of  1908,  261; 
Great  Britain  of  1794,  211-212, 
300n;  of  1814,  231;  of  1818,  231- 
232;  of  1853,  236;  of  1871,  224- 
225n,  240-243,  475. 477-479,  498, 
626,  631-632;  of  1892,  223n; 
Mexioo  of  1818,  251;  of  1868, 
243-244;  Spain  of  1795,  229;  of 
1802,  229 

Treaties  of  arbitration:  concluded 
in  17  th  and  18th  centuries.  205; 
copies  of,  to  be  communicated  to 
international  bureau,  u91,  ii329, 
281 ;  since  first  Hague  conferenoe, 
125-126.  812 

Treaties  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
toin  in  Portuguese  project  of  com- 
ptilsory  arbitration,  349 

Treaties  of  compulsory  arbitration, 
new,  ti91,  277,  ii327,  279,  32^ 
328 

Treaties  of  Utrecht,  effect  of,  in 
development  of  international  con- 
ference, 13-14,  731 

Treaties  of  Westphalia,  effect  of,  in 
development  of  interaational  con- 
ference,9-13,  731;  mentioned,  673 

Treaty  between  Argentine  and  Chile 
of  1902  concerning  disarmament, 
mentioned,  666 

Treaty,  ceneral,  of  arbitration, 
ulH9-190j  333 

Treaty-making  power  of  the  United 
States,  482 

Triana,  Santiago  Perez,  delegate  of 
Salvador.  ii281 

Triana,  8antiai;o  Pere«,  delegate  of 
Colombia,  u265 

Tribunal  of  arbitration,  ideal,  223 

TrompowBky  Leitdo  de  Almeida, 
Gol.  Roberto,  delegate  of  Brasil, 
»i263;  personality,   157 

Troops  not  to  be  moved  across  neu- 
tral territory,  it403,  544 

Trumbull,  Colonel,  mp-ntioned,  218 

Trumpeter  accompan^ng  envoy 
with  flag  of  truce.  til31,  ti393 

Tsien-Sun,  Chinese  delegate  to  sec- 
ond conference,  it265 

Tsiidruki.  Keiroku,  Japanese  dele- 
gate to  second  conference,  ti273; 
personality,  160 

Turkey:  delegates  to  first  confer^ 
ence,  tt75;  to  second  conference, 
it283 ;  language  u.sed  by  dele^tes. 
123;  reservation  to  convention  of 
1899  for  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  disputes,  ttl67;  res- 
ervation   to   convention  of  1907 


mSSff:  nmrwatatm  to 
nirtm  to  w^mmn 
h537;  fcaenrttioB  to 
«f  U0fl  fm  •rfificiiwi  to  MVBt 
at  prmmrihm  at  GcBevsCas- 
toi»- 


tioa,tt&aSr;  reaerrataoBtoec 
tioB  ooDeenuni^  ni^taaad 
at  aeatnt  pcmea  m  iiftval  war, 

Bot^aot  A^  at  iwiHwwl  at 

Cnmean  war,  55^-500 
TWkhao   Pa^  Tnridifa  ddcgitc 

to  fint  and  ■■crairi  aotitnmtoem, 

ia5,  i£2S& 
Turkft,    YouDg,    a^    Dr.    White, 

humorous  modtfrt,  17V 
TwcBi j4our  hour  gUy  of  bdheocDt 

jfaipa  ID  Deutnl  porta,  n230,  n513, 

Twiai,  ^  Tiavcts,  quoted,  U-16 

UdoDi,  Maui  Chatidei,  Maior-Go- 
cral,  drifgatf  of  Stain  to  neoDd 
eonferenc*?.  ii283 

Umpire:  impartiality  of,  219,  221; 
selection  Cff,  i£99,  u331,  u337- 
33&,  ii:j49,  283.  293-294,  302; 
should  be  appointed  at  beginning 
of  arbitration,  221-222 

Unanchored  mines,  t»429-431,  580- 
581.     «See  Mines 

Undefended  ports,  towns,  etc.,  8m 
Bombardment  of 

Unfioislied  bumness  of  second  eon- 
ference,  699-730 

Unifonri  of  enemy,  improper  use  of, 
forbidden,  ul27,  ia87-389,  535 

United  States:  agreement  with 
Great  Britain  concerning  naval 
force  on  Great  Lakes,  67(M;  arbi- 
trations with  France  under  treaty 
of  1803,  230;  under  treaty  of 
1880,  243-244;  under  treaty  of 
1908.  251;  with  Great  Britain 
under  treaty  of  1794,  211-212, 
300n,  under  treaty  of  1814,  231, 
under  treaty  of  1818,  231-232, 
under  treaty  of  1853,  236,  under 
treaty  of  1S71,  224-225n,  240- 
243,  476,  477-^79,  498,  626,  631- 
632,  under  treaty  of  1892,  223n; 
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101.if|)&sto.ai;3: 


_  ooi   of  CS«4 
War,  626,  631;  eourt  of  aiUn^ 
■ad      Gicat 


eel  for. 


act  tor,  l'/8,  project  aoCisCABcd 
by  project  of  Gemnny.  Gnat 
Britain  and  United  States.  437. 
srratcm  of  appointing  jndm  for, 
459;  drifi^tra  to  fin*  eoafemee, 
il65;  lirfaatf  to  aeeo^  eo*- 
ferenee,  ^aoO-201,  b£250.  per- 
sonalities of,  155-156:  desnne- 
tion  of  neutral  prises  propos- 
tion  eonoenung.  728,  attitude  to- 
ward, 729;  entangling  allianrm, 
reaervatioti  ocneeming.  ul65. 
tt210;  intonatianal  priae  eourt — 
Amoican  forerunner  of,  509-511. 
judges  of  sit  permanently.  tfr481. 
favored  court  of  a|^3eUate  juris- 
diction, 475,  submission  of  cases 
from  district  court,  502.  sup- 
p(»ted  court  in  first  commission, 
131;  invitation  to  second  con- 
ference received  and  accepted, 
106;  memorandum  of  Oct,  12, 
1905,  94-95;  note— of  January. 
1903,  to  Dr.  Drago,  397;  of  Har. 
22, 1906,  to  Third  International 
Ccmfere&oe  of  American  States, 
762,  of  April  6,  1906,  98-99,  102- 

104,  of  April  19.  1906,  100,  of 
June  7,  1906,  til86,  663,  of  Man^ 
5,  1907,  763,  of  Mareh  26,  1907, 

105,  of  Uajr  U,  1907,  769;  open- 
ing hostilities,  convention  con- 
coning  does  not  change  American 
practice,   522;  pennaaent   court 
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of  orfo  it  ration — instructions  to 
delcfffttion  to  firat  conference, 
u9~rO,  plan  for,  piiblinheil  pre- 
vious to  distribution  in  conference 
64-65.  project  for,  280,  of  1899, 
795,  of  1<J07,  821;  American  dele- 
gation's influence  on  Germ&ny's 
position  toward,  75;  policy  of, 
toward  arbitration^  246 ;  prise 
court  in  Articles  of  Con  federal  ion, 
610;  prixe  court  e«tubliabed  by 
Constitution,  51 1 ;  proclamation 
blockadiuK  ports  in  Civil  War 
mentionea,  522n;  program  of 
second  conference — attitude  con- 
oeming,  101-102,  re8er\'atioa8  to, 
mI82,  102-106;  revision  of  arbi- 
tral award — proposal  at  firsrt  con- 
ference concerning,  81,  delegation 
insisted  on,  300-301 ;  rule  ron- 
ceming  enemy  merchant  ships 
at  outbreak  of  war  with  Spain, 
661-663,  565;  re«ervution  to  con- 
vention of  1899  concerning  peace- 
ful settlement  of  international 
dtroutes.  ri633 ;  reservation  of 
detection  to  convention  con- 
cerning rights  and  duties  of  neu- 
tral powers  in  naval  war,  11241; 
suggested  Uiat  United  States 
would  be  first  to  go  to  war  after 
firet  conference,  88;  unanchored 
submarine  mines,  attitude  toward 
680-681;  sale  to  France  of  arms 
and  ammunition  during  war  with 
Prussia,  028;  transformation  of 
merchant  vessels  into  warslups, 
attitude  toward,  575 

Universal  expositions  at  Paris  in 
1878  and  1S89,  mentioned,  684 

Unoccupied  territory,  populations 
of,  ill  17,  t»214 

Unorganized  inhabitants  of  invaded 
territory,   ii377,   530-531 

Unperfected  mines,  u433,  684 

Uri  and  Tessin,  Swiss  Cantons,  arbi- 
tration between,  233 

Uruguay:  delegation  to  second  con- 
ference, ii285;  represented  at 
second  conference,  ul80n;  pre- 
sented project  for  court  of  arbi- 
tral justice,  437;  reservation  to 
convention  concerning  contract 
debt«,  it635;  reservation  to  inter- 
national prize  court  convention, 
t»639;  supported  court  of  arbitral 
justice,   434-135 

Utrecht,  See  Treaties  of 

Uyeham,  Colonel,  Japanese  dele- 
gute  to  first  conference,  ti69 


Vacancies:  in  arfoitraJ  tribunal,  009. 
ii339,  293;  in  court  of  arbitral 
justice,  ii293,  446;  in  intenui- 
tional  commission  of  inquiry, 
it317 ;  in  international  prize  court, 
u479;  in  permanent  court  of  arbi- 
tration, ii329,   281 

Valparaiso,  borabardmient  of,  by 
Spanish  fleet,  mentioned,  589 

Vargas,  Gc ncrat  M . ,  delegate  of 
Colombia,  it205 

Vasconcellos  d'OmelUis,  delegate  of 
Portugal  to  firet  conference,  ii71 

Vedel,  M.  A.,  delegate  of  Denmark 
to  second  conference,  ii267 

Veljkovitch,  Dr.  Voisluve,  delegate 
of  Servia  to  first  conference,  n73; 
amendment  concerning  offer  of 
good  ufhccs  and  meaiation  by 
9trang;er8  presented  by,  305; 
promment  delegate,   150 

VcnoiEuela:  attitude  toward  collec- 
tion of  contract  debts,  412;  bound- 
ary dispute  with  Great  Britain 
«'ttled  through  good  offices  of 
United  States,  246;  cases  at  The 
Hague  referred  to,  315-316,  391; 
blockade  of  ports  case  of  Dr. 
Drago's  note,  393;  delegation  to 
second  conference,  it286;  repre- 
sented at  second  conference, 
«180n;  supported  court  of  arbi- 
tral justice,  435 

Vessels  with  rams,  construction  of, 
proliibited:  in  Russian  circular 
of  Jan.  11,  1899,  tt4;  instructions 
to  American  delegation  to  first 
conference,  ii7-S,  discussion  in 
fifpt  conference,  59-61;  report  of 
American  delegation  to  first  con- 
ference, ttl9-M;  report  of  Cap- 
tain Mahan,  tt36-39 

Vienna,  jS«r  Congress  of 

Villa-Urrutia,  W.  R.  de,  Spanish 
delegate  to  first  and  second  con- 
ferences, n65,  ii207;  mentioned, 
666 

Villers,  Count  dc,  delegate  of 
Luxemburg  to  first  ana  second 
conferences,  it71,  u"275 

Vinaroff,  Vrban,  Major- General, 
delegate  of  Bulgaria  to  second 
conference,  tt263 

Violation  of  armistices,  ivl33,  ul36, 
ii395 

Violation  of  blockade,  elements 
necessary  to  prove,  719 

Violation  of  convention  concerning 
laws  and  customs  of  war  on  Unci, 
ti217,  ti371,  628 
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,  t»li7,  «i377« 
Votiac  «f  tfac  dilmtiow^  UO 
V*ti^  opoB  ■MfiiiBfnfi,  tfl-^Z, 

120 
Vvoow    Ana*   CfhtTiMi,   qaolBd, 

924 

War,  <Ulfli  frooi  boMile  act  or 
dcdaimtMm,  (17;  uuuaMt|  far 
ameJioratiag;  figat-<8< 

War  and  Pteaee,  WiUiam  JaT'a,  am- 
tioaed.  211;  qoolcd.  250 

War  tfonfeicneea.  £at  CaafeicDeea 
at  terminatinn  of  war 

War  aDMUcfial:  deiCracUoa  bjr  naind 
foTM;  m430,  5AS;  export  and 
tmmi  of,it!Z38;  in  oeeopied  teni- 
Unj,  mm,  u3&i»;  tnnrfer  oT,  lo 
bdlicerenU,  prohibited,  H23&, 
u6ir  627. 
iSae  Muuitiona  of  war 

War  memcurea  at  peace  eooferetioei, 
diacuanoa  of.  SXirS^A 

Warning  before  bombardmenta, 
m380,  u443,  636,  607 

Warahips:  deatruetion  of,  by  navml 
force,  ii439,  595;  paMa^e  thiouch 
terntorial  watera,  »t238-230, 
ttSll,  633;  number  of,  in  neutral 
port,  it230,  u613,  037  {aee  Bei- 
]ip;rent  ships  in  neutral  port); 
transfer  of,  to  belligerent  pro- 
hibited, it238,  u511,  627 

Washington,  Geoi^,  letters  of:  to 
Marquis  deChaatelluz,  678;  to 
Congress  oonoeming  prize  court, 
501j ;  to  David  f lumpnreys  of  July 
26. 1786,  676;to  Jeffereon  of  Aug. 
31, 1788, 680;to  Lafayette  of  1786, 
676;  of  Jan.  10, 1788, 677;  of  June 
1788,  677n;  to  Marquis  de  la 
Rouen  e,  677 

Ways  in  which  woric  of  conference 
may  be  set  forth,  124-126 


Twfca.  lit: 

Jti 

ef 
72-7S;  ksur  to 
and  Hfnhfwofce  eoBDcxsiVg  Gs^ 

comt,  76; ■iiiiil.  6&,  71.  77. 

6B0-700,  724;  pnaiiiililj,  147. 
U^154;  qiMtied.  TMa;  icnadn 

Gfotiva,  740;  report  vmtamvm- 
tion  of  1809  for  peaeefnl  ad jasi- 
mcot  of  mtematianal  diBcieuLea. 
tt52-60 

White,  Jostiee,  opinioD  in  Tbr 
l^edio  refened  to,  666 

WiOs  of  priaonen  of  var,  ta2S, 
ti387 

Wireleas  telegraph  stations  in  neo- 
ttal  ports  and  wateza,  »i609.  626- 
627;  in  neutral  territory,  u238t 
U403-406,  644.  546 

Witnesses  before  international  com- 
mission of  inquiry,  u310-321, 
u323,  270-271,  272;  before  tri- 
bunal of  summary  procedure, 
u361,  303 

Witnesses,  service  of  iK>ticeB  on: 
for  arbitral  tribunal,  u345,  297; 
for  court  of  arbitral  justice,  ti308, 
466;  for  international  commission 
of  inquiry,  tt321,  270;  for  inter- 
national prize  court,  tt487 

Wives  and  families  of  delegates  at 
The  Hague  took  part  in  festivities, 
183-184 

Wooloey's  IntemationalLaw,quoted , 
13n 

Worcester,  Noah,  mentioned,  682 
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Solemn  Review  of  the  Customs 
of  War"  mentioned,  682 

Work  of  the  tint  commission  of  the 
ftnt  conference,  54-62;  of  the 
second  conference,  124-131 

Work  of  the  second  commiaaion  of 
the  firet  conference,  62-68;  of  the 
second  conference,  131-133 

Work  of  the  third  commission  of  the 
first  conference,  66-87;  of  the 
second  conference,  133-134 

Work  of  the  fourth  commission  of 
tlie  second   conference,   134-136 

Works  of  art.  See  Art 

Yang  Yu,  Chinese  delegate  to  first 

conference,  ii6S 
Yanlp-Buller.    Henry,    Ueutenant- 

Colonel,  delegate  of  Great  Britain 

to  second  conference,  ii271 
Yermolow,  Major-Generals  Russian 

delegate    to    second    conference, 

tt281 


Young  Turks,  The,  and  Dr.  White, 
buniorouB  incident,  179 

Zannini,  Count  A.,  delegate  of  Italy 
to  first  conference,  ii69;  humor- 
ous incident  concerning  Persian 
delegate  and  Emperor  of  Russia 
related  by,  178 

Zenil,  M.,  Mexican  delegate  to  first 
conference,  ii67 

Zom,  Dr.,  German  delegate  to  firvt 
and  second  conferences,  u63, 
ti257;  article  in  I>eutschp  Rc\iie 
concerning  German  position  con- 
cerning arbitration,  75-76,  331; 
attitude  toward  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, 324,  325;  mentioned,  71, 
73.  75,  443;  personality,  146,  148, 
161-154;  prominent  delegate,  150; 
statement  as  to  date  ooligatoiy 
arbitration  could  be  put  into 
o{>erution,  332 

Zuccari,  Chevalier  Louis,  Italian 
delegate  to  first  conference,  it69 
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